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TRADITIONAL THEMES IN THE WANDERER 
AND THE SEAFARER 


By I. L. GorDON 


HERE is an increasing tendency in the approach to The Wanderer and 

The Seafarer to discard theories of composite origin in favour of ‘inter- 
pretations’ mainly directed to demonstrating that they are homogeneous 
Christian poems. These new interpretations, however, are bewildering in 
their diversity, and where the older process of structural dissection was 
arbitrary, the newer approach is often no less arbitrary in that it disregards 
general poetic impression and treats the poem in isolation, with little 
reference to the literary genre to which it belongs. As an (admittedly 
extreme) example, Mr. O. S. Anderson interprets The Seafarer as an 
allegorical representation of the life of man in the image of a sea-journey.' 
Yet, apart from the fact that the supposed allegory needs an ominously 
tortuous explanation, to read an abstract meaning into The Seafarer, with 
its strongly subjective mood, seems a denial of much that is self-evident 
in the poem, and lifts it out of its natural place among other Old English 
elegies of similar poetic pattern. 

These elegies (including the two elegiac passages of Beowulf, lines 2247- 
66 and 2444-59) clearly belong to a very narrow tradition. Their poets had 
only a limited range of ideas and poetic motives and diction. To try to 
understand one of them in isolation, therefore, is to see it out of perspec- 
tive. The solitary state of the seafarer, for instance, becomes a less signi- 
ficant circumstance in itself when loneliness is a characteristic of all these 
elegiac figures; the wanderer’s preoccupation with the transience of things 
becomes less simply a part of the Christian theme of the mutability of 
earthly, compared with the permanence of heavenly, values when we find 
the same preoccupation with transience in other elegies and in Beowulf, 
not always with a Christian relevance. And the same considerations apply 
to interpretation of detail: when it is suggested that the poet of The 
Wanderer equates wyrd with ‘Fortune’ of Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae,? a comparison of the use of wyrd in other Old English poems 
may make us doubt whether the poet would go so far for an idea which was 
evidently a commonplace of his own poetic tradition. 

A thorough investigation into the poetic environment of these poems— 


1 *The Seafarer’, Bulletin of the Royal Society of Letters of Lund (1937-8), vol. i. 

2 R. M. Lumiansky, “The Dramatic Structure of the Old English Wanderer’, Neophilo- 
logus, xxxiv (1950), 111. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 17 (1954) 
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the background of thought from which they drew their ideas, the nature 
of their poetic pattern, and the meaning and association (to a contemporary 
audience) of their terms—would do much to illuminate their meaning. 
Though such an investigation is impossible here, the present study is an 
attempt to show how an approach on these lines might be brought to bear 
on one of the major problems of these poems which is still in dispute, 
i.e. the nature of the relation between the dramatic theme and the Chris- 
tian moralizing. It is a problem which depends largely for its solution on 
the view we take of the dramatic theme, whether we agree with the recent 
critics who see in it a Christian purpose directly leading to the moralizing, 
or whether we see it as an essentially secular theme, less intimately con- 
nected with the moralizing. 

One question immediately presents itself. Are the wanderer and the 
seafarer specifically Christian figures? And this is a problem which has 
been given an interesting turn recently by Dr. Dorothy Whitelock’s sug- 
gestion that the seafarer represents a peregrinus,' and by Mrs. Nora K. 
Chadwick’s statement that The Wanderer and The Seafarer are ‘probably 
of direct Celtic inspiration’, and ‘essentially the poetry associated in Celtic 
countries with the Culdees or peregrini, the “recluses” and “pilgrims” 
of the Celtic’‘Church’.? There is certainly much in these poems which 
cannot easily be explained by direct descent from the Germanic tradition 
of poetry, as we know it; the poetic pattern of elegiac lament combined 
with sententious, gnomic material, and the heightened consciousness of 
natural surroundings, characteristic of these poems, may well owe much 
to Celtic influence. But how far these poems are to be associated with the 
peregrini or with specifically hermit poetry is a more difficult question. In 
neither poem do we find those special characteristics that distinguish the 
Irish hermit poems—the ‘eye washed miraculously clear by a continual 
spiritual exercise’,? the warmth of Christian devotion and sense of nearness 
to God.* Thus, where the hermit poems are remarkable for their acute 
observation of little things, in the Old English poems the interest in natural 
surroundings goes hardly beyond a consciousness of the moods of weather 
and season; and where there is implicit in hermit poetry an essential 
spirituality, in the Old English poems the Christian attitude takes a more 
general admonitory tone. 

There is a much stronger resemblance in The Wanderer and The Seafarer 


1 ‘The Interpretation of The Seafarer’, Early Cultures of North-West Europe (H. M. 
Chadwick Memorial Studies, Cambridge, 1950), pp. 261-72. 

2 The Heritage of Early Britain (London, 1952), ch. v, p. 125. 

3 R. Flower, The Irish Tradition (Oxford, 1947), p. 42. 

4 E.g. the poet who wrote of his little hut: ‘My darling, God of Heaven, was the 
thatcher that roofed it’; see K. Jackson, Early Celtic Nature Poetry (Cambridge, 1935), 
Pp. 3- Ps 
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to Celtic elegy, where the speaker is often a wanderer or an exile who is 
contrasting his former comfort or happiness with his present miserable 
condition.' But the exile or wanderer of elegy (Celtic or English) is a 
figure in a similar situation to that of a hermit, and it would be an easy 
matter for the poets of The Wanderer and The Seafarer, familiar with the 
idea of a peregrinus from contemporary life or from hermit poetry, to add 
some touches of a Christian hermit to their otherwise elegiac figure. Thus 
the poet might have had a peregrinus in mind when he described the 
wanderer as an anhaga, ‘one who meditates alone’ ,? who looks for grace and 
the mercy of God (lines 1-2) and geszt him sundor zt rune (line 111). But 
the general picture of the wanderer is that of the exile of elegy, contrasting 
his former happy life in the hall with his present misery and loneliness. 
The incongruity need not concern us unduly. Professor K. Jackson has 
shown that the distinction between elegy and hermit poetry is sometimes 
blurred: ‘characteristics of the one group intrude into a poem belonging 
to the other because of the similarity of the scene’. And even if there has 
not been any influence of hermit poetry on The Wanderer, it is natural for 
a poet writing in terms of a strong poetic tradition to introduce ideas which 
belong to his own real and present world: when we find in Lycidas an 
abrupt transition from the world of ancient Greece to ‘the pilot of the 
Galilean lake’ we accept it as a phenomenon of poetry. In The Wanderer 
the stylized nature of the elegiac or dramatic theme puts it in the timeless 
world of poetry, but the Christian colouring given to the anhaga belongs 
to the real and present world. 

The dramatic situation of The Seafarer presents a more difficult problem. 
First, we are not told why the seafarer wishes to ‘seek the land of stran- 
gers far hence’; and secondly, the seafaring theme has little apparent 


? See K. Jackson, op. cit., p. r1o. 

? Anhaga (anhoga) is probably to be connected with hogian ‘to think’ rather than with 
haga ‘enclosure’, since weak masculine nouns normally denote active agents, so that haga 
is properly that which encloses. Anhaga therefore would seem a particularly apt term o 
a recluse; but we must not press the term too far, since it was used more 
describe one who is isolated, exiled, or bereft of friends. In the Lambeth Psalter 101. 3 
solitarius is rendered anhoga od de anwuniende; in a metrical prayer (Grein—Wilker, ii. 221) 
anhaga is « joyless exile; earm anhaga used in The Wanderer, |. 40, is also applied to 
Beowulf (Beowulf, 2368) as a lonely survivor, and in the Cotton Gnomic Verses to the 
lonely wolf. 

3 If this means ‘sat apart in private meditation’, however, it is an unusual meaning of 
sittan zt rune, which elsewhere refers to sitting in council or consultation. But according 
to the Anchorite Rule an anchorite might have ‘a few religious men’ to visit him, and 
there may be a reference here to such consultation. K. Jackson has remarked that Irish 
hermit poems are sometimes a putting into ‘highly poetical form’ of the Anchorite Rules 
(op. cit., p. 105). It may be worth noting that in the ‘Rule of St. Columba’ the anchorite 
is warned against talking with one who grumbles about what he is not able to remedy; 
cf, lines 112b-113 of The Wanderer. 

* Op. cit., p. 121. 
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connexion with the Christian moralizing of the latter half of the poem. 
Thus Professor C. W. Kennedy writes: ‘It seems likely that we have here 
to do with a poem which, though a unit, divides somewhat definitely into 
two contrasting sections generally corresponding to two types of experi- 
ence in the life of the unknown author. Conversion to the Christian faith 
may well have separated adventurous seafaring years from a later period 
of religious devotion.’ But must we look to external causes in this way 
to explain the phenomenon, as though this were historical document, and 
not poetry? Whatever the explanation we should probably seek it rather 
in the nature of the poetic genre than in autobiography. Dr. Whitelock’s 
theory that the seafarer represents a peregrinus is attractive because it 
would explain both the seafarer’s motive and the presence in a seafaring 
poem of Christian moralizing; but it is not an answer to all the problems 
the poem presents, and, moreover, it raises its own problems. For if the 
seafarer has usually been regarded as a secular figure it is because that is 
the impression given in the poem; and if many readers have failed to find 
continuity between the seafaring theme and the Christian moralizing it is 
because there is, in fact, an abrupt change of theme and tone at line 64b. 
Clearly the genesis of the poem was not a simple one. 

Whatever the origin of elegy as a genre, both English and Celtic exam- 
ples? indicate that it was, from an early date, blended with the gnomic 
tradition. And in Christian elegy this sententious or didactic tendency 
merges into Christian moralizing. But except in the admonitory passages 
there is little that is explicitly Christian in these poems, and it is not 
always easy to decide whether a passage is intended to have a Christian 
significance or not. The general ideas which constitute the basic themes of 
these poems are all commonplaces—reflections on the power of fate, the 
transience of life, &c.—and though there is nothing in these commonplaces 
which lies outside the teachings of the Church, many of them show a close 
similarity to sententious passages in early English and Scandinavian poetry 
which we generally regard, from their context, as deriving mainly from 
pagan ideas. It is not surprising, therefore, to find some critics assuming 
that in these poems too the ideas have a pagan significance. Dr. B. F. 
Huppeé in a sensitive if somewhat over-subtle study of the poem sees in the 
theme of The Wanderer a contrast between Christian and pagan ethics.’ 

But what in fact is there in The Wanderer (or The Seafarer) that can be 
described as pagan? There is a use of terms of thought which we associate 
with pagan ideas. But we know from our language today that the linguistic 

! The Earliest English Poetry (Oxford, 1943), p. 113. 

2 See K. Jackson, op. cit., ch. iii. 

3 ‘The Wanderer: Theme and Structure’, ¥.E.G.P., xlii (1943), 516-38. See R. M. 


Lumiansky, op. cit., and Stanley B. Greenfield, 7.£.G.P., 1 (1951), 454-65, for detailed 
criticism of Huppé’s analysis. 
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remains of outmoded ideas linger long after they have lost their full mean- 
ing: we ‘thank our lucky stars’ with little thought of medieval astrology. 
And in poetry, especially, older terms which have poetic associations are 
often felt to have more emotional and imaginative force because of those 
associations. When the poet of The Wanderer sees in the scene of ruin the 
work of zlda scyppend ‘Creator of men’, he sees it also as the work of 
wyrd seo mzre ‘Fate the mighty’. The distinction is probably stylistic, 
since one occurs in a descriptive and reflective passage, the other in an 
emotional outburst. But God the omnipotent and fate the inexorable are 
equally regarded in the poem as the terrible force that destroys the work 
of man.' Wyrd was not a sort of pagan god: it was a poetic term, often 
personified, for what is a timeless concept, pagan only in its associations, 
the concept of inescapable event. This is so close to one aspect of the 
Christian God that metod ‘ordainer’ becomes a term applicable to either. 
In the plural wyrd seems to mean events themselves, or even deeds.? And 
line 107 of The Wanderer, onwended wyrda gesceaft weoruld under heofonum, 
is probably only a fine poetic expression of the idea that everything on 
earth is changed (or destroyed) in the course of events. When Dr. Huppé 
sees in the poem a contrast between the mercy of God and the harshness 
of fate,? he forgets that it is zelda scyppend who ‘thus laid waste this habita- 
tion’ (1. 85). And similarly with the ‘pagan ethics’ which Dr. Huppé 
distinguishes in lines 65b~72: the insistence on the virtues of courage, 
generosity, and prowess may be pagan in age and emphasis (cf. Hdvamdl), 
but these are virtues any Christian may admire. 

It is a far cry, however, from a recognition that there is nothing distinc- 
tively pagan in The Wanderer to the view that it is ‘wholly Christian in 
tone’.* For instance, though wyrd does not necessarily imply pagan belief, 
can we say that it is ‘a synonym for God’, or that it has ‘lost all heathen 
associations for those who wrote Old English poetry’?5 Neither the 
etymological nor the contextual associations of wyrd would naturally 
suggest ‘God’ to an Anglo-Saxon audience: etymologically it would sug- 
gest ‘event, experience, destiny’ ; and it is used most frequently as a poetic 
personification in contexts which express or imply the idea that no man 
can resist fate—an idea familiar in Scandinavian pagan poetry as well as 
in early Old English poetry. The fact that this idea is used in Christian 
poems as a reminder, in familiar form, of the ultimate helplessness of man 


1 See B. J. Timmer, ‘Wyrd in Anglo-Saxon Poetry’, Neophilologus, xxvi (1940-1), 
24-33 and 213-28. Not all his views are accepted here. 

? As in Beowulf, 3030: he ne leag fela wyrda ne worda. 

3 Op. cit., p. 524. 

* See R. M. Lumiansky, op. cit., p. 105. 

5 See B. J. Timmer, ‘Heathen and Christian Elements in Old English Poetry’, Neophilo- 
logus, xxix (1944), 181. 
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(‘Fate is stronger, God mightier, than any man can imagine’, Seafarer 
115b—116) does not make it, itself, into a specifically Christian idea. The 
helplessness of man against fate is in pagan poetry an integral part of the 
general preoccupation with the woes of man,' as it is in these Old English 
poems. This ‘doom and gloom’ theme may be used in Christian poems 
as a useful introduction to the Christian lesson that we must strive on earth 
to win the security of everlasting life (a lesson implied in The Wanderer and 
made explicit in The Seafarer); but that does not give the theme itself a 
‘wholly Christian tone’. It is, in fact, a theme so strongly self-contained 
in its own melancholy that the Christian message of hope comes with a 
certain incongruity—an incongruity which Dr. Huppé seeks to explain by 
his theory of pagan figures, but which is more probably attributable to 
dependence on a poetic tradition which could not be completely reconciled, 
poetically, with the Christian purpose. 

And it is better to admit this incongruity than to distort the poetic 
theme, as Dr. Lumiansky does with The Wanderer when he describes it as 
an account of ‘the eardstapa’s victory over dejection’, ‘the eardstapa’s 
explanation of why he is no Jonger saddened by his exiled condition’.? 
For lines 58-59: 


For pon ic gepencan ne mzg geond pas woruld 
for hwan modsefa min ne sweorce .. . 


which Dr. Lumiansky explains as meaning ‘the wanderer cannot under- 
stand why he is not saddened [when he considers the sorrows of the world. 
. .. The reason is that he has gained wisdom through experience]’, surely 
mean: “Therefore I can think of no reason in this world why my heart 
should not grow dark . . .’, i.e. the wanderer is saddened and sees no reason 
in this world (no reason at all) why he should not be. There is no ‘victory 
over dejection’; the wanderer is melancholy throughout because it is this 
world and the sufferings of this world which concern him. Not until the 
final lines of the poem is the comfort of the Christian moral offered, that 
security is to be found in the mercy of God. 

It is in the limited range of the ideas expressed or implied, and in the 
sequence of thought, that the dependence of these poems on the older 
world of gnomic wisdom is clearest. For instance, the wanderer realizes 
that understanding comes through experience and suffering—wat se pe 
cunnad .. . (|. 29), wat se pe sceal forpolian . . . (ll. 37-38)—and concludes 
therefore that ‘a man cannot become wise until he has had many winters 
on earth’ (Il. 64-65). This corresponds to the gnomic idea, ‘the old man is 


* See Blanche C. Williams, Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon (New York, 1914), pp. 28 
and 46. 
2 Op. cit., p. 108. 
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wisest, with the experience of years behind him, who has suffered much’ 
(Cotton Gnomic Verses 11-12). But whereas it is only by doing violence 
to the text that we can find in the wanderer’s reflections the attitude which 
Christian wisdom would bring, it was an axiom of this early poetic ‘philo- 
sophy’ that wisdom brings melancholy. ‘A wise man’s heart is seldom 
glad’, says Hdvamdl (stanza 55). And ‘Seldom does a wise man rejoice free 
from sorrow’, says the Old English Precepts (1. 54), a poem which comes 
between The Wanderer and The Seafarer in the Exeter Book, and shows 
a similar blend of ancient wisdom with Christian admonition. 

There is a similar dependence on older poetic thought in the theme of 
the transience of life. Dr. Lumiansky remarks: ‘But as everybody knows, 
and as Timmer observed, mutability—earthly insecurity—is an important 
Christian theme, which the Wanderer poet need not have inherited from 
his pagan forefathers.”! But it is not so much a question of whether he 
need have, as whether he did; nor is there any reason to assume that he 
knew the theme from one source only. The fact that the transience of life 
is an important Christian theme does not seem to have erased from the 
poet’s memory the treatment of the theme in earlier poetry (and why should 
it?). When he concludes his great final lament for the mutability of things 
with the words: 


Her bid feoh lene, her bid freond lene, 
her bid mon lene, her bid mzg lene: 
eall pis eorpan gesteal idel weorped . . . 
‘Here is wealth transient, here is friend transient, here is man transient, 
here is kin transient: all that has been established in this world turns to 
emptiness’, the passage owes its poetic force largely to the fact that it 
echoes a familiar poetic statement. So, too, the Scandinavian form of the 
same statement, which appears in Hdvamdl (stanza 76): 
Deyr fé, deyja frendr, 
deyr sjalfr it sama... 
‘Cattle die, kinsfolk die, one dies oneself just the same’, is echoed by a 
later poet in his eulogy of King Hakon: 
Deyr fé, deyja frendr, 
eydisk land ok lad. 


‘Cattle die, kinsfolk die, land and realm are laid waste.’ And just as the 
Scandinavian poet has used the ancient statement for his special purpose, 
to heighten the effect of his lament for Hakon, so the poet of The Wanderer 
has used it for his Christian purpose: the reiteration of her and the insertion 
of pis eorban bring the theme to the brink of the Christian moral that 


' Op. cit., p. 105. 
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follows, the moral that security is to be found in God and everlasting life. 
But it cannot be said that so slight a transformation of the ancient theme 
makes it, in itself, into a Christian theme; for there is an essential difference 
between the old poetic view of transience, which sees it as a tragic fact, a 
part of the woes of men, and the Christian view which sees it as a proof 
of the vanity of worldly things. What Professor J. R. R. Tolkien remarks 
of Beowulf is true also of The Wanderer: ‘Its author is still concerned 
primarily with man on earth, rehandling in a new perspective an ancient 
theme: that man, each man and all men, and all their works must die. A 
theme no Christian need despise. Yet this theme plainly would not be so 
treated, but for the nearness of a pagan time.’! The nearness comes largely 
from a dependence on an older poetic tradition, which had its own 
philosophy. 

In The Seafarer an understanding of the older ideas of transience is more 
important for an understanding of the poem, since there the whole transi- 
tion from the seafaring theme to the moralizing, in lines 64b—79a, is accom- 
plished by a deliberate expansion of the older implications of the theme 
into a fuller Christian significance. In pagan literature the transience of 
life seems to have been used as an incentive to bravery, a reminder of the 
futility of caution. ‘A coward thinks he will live for ever if he avoids battle; 
but old age will give him no quarter even if spears do’ (Hdvamdl, stanza 16). 
The seafarer uses the transience motive similarly to reinforce his decision 
to set sail again: ‘For the joys of the Lord are more precious to me than 
this dead life on land, transitory as it is. I do not believe that earthly 
prosperity remains for ever. Rather will one of three things, always in all 
circumstances, turn into uncertainty the duration of one’s life:? sickness 
or old age or violence will wrest the life from a man doomed to depart’ 
(64b~71). The seafarer has made it abundantly clear that seafaring is a 
dangerous business; he has even implied in the foreboding of the cuckoo’s 
cry that death is imminent, but he chooses death (Dryhtnes dreamas) 
because nothing is to be gained by choosing the safe and easy, but less 


* ‘Beowulf: the Monsters and the Critics’, Proceedings of the British Academy, xxii 
(1936), 265. 

? Simle preora sum pinga gehwylce zr his tiddege (MS. tide ge) to tweon weorped. This 
new interpretation is suggested.as being more suitable to the context than earlier ones 
(see G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book, London, 1936, p. 297), which take 
wr his tiddzge (or zr his tid aga) as meaning ‘before his death’ (‘before his time departs’); 
since it can hardly be said that old age becomes a matter of uncertainty to a man before his 
death, or before his time departs. The point of the passage is that no man knows how 
or when he will die, but die he must (cf. Beowulf, 3062-5 and 1761-8). In the only other 
occurrence (Genesis, 1165) tiddeg means ‘duration of life, lifetime’. For the meaning 
‘sooner, rather’ for zr cf. Beowulf, 1371-2, and-Christ, 1056; and for the use of a dative 
of reference with weorpan to, ‘become, turn to’, cf. Beowulf, 460, wearh he Heapolafe to 
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adventurous, course—the ‘dead’ life on land'—since no one can be certain 
how he will meet his death, but die he must. As a heathen warrior puts it: 
‘His final fate carries off every living man; doom is not to be averted by 
skulking.’? 

But in The Seafarer, of course, it is not so simple as that. The very fact 
that death has become Dryhtnes dreamas is enough to give the passage 
another, Christian implication: the seafarer chooses ‘the joys of the Lord’, 
i.e. eternal life, because he knows that earthly prosperity and life itself are 
transitory; and the traditional reasoning still applies. Hropgar advises 
Beowulf to choose ece rzdas for similar reasons, because sickness or violence 
or ‘terrible old age’ will put an end to his strength one day (Il. 1751-66). 
So here we have the transience theme used as an incentive, not to physical 
courage, but to Christian endeavour; as a reminder of the futility, not of 
caution, but of trusting to this world’s prosperity. In The Seafarer the 
older implication of the transience theme is retained in that his longing to 
sail again shows a heroic disregard for his life, but in lines 64b~71 the 
emphasis is shifted from the heroic to the Christian point of view. The 
transition is abrupt, and gives a new complexion to the theme: the ‘dead 
life on land’ which the seafarer is rejecting emerges now for the first time 
as the spiritually dead life of worldly prosperity. But abruptness is charac- 
teristic of early Old English poetry, and especially of Christian elegy, where 
it seems to have been part of the poetic method to present themes familiar 
in secular poetry and then to expand them into a Christian significance. 

The same process is still clearer in the lines that follow: ‘And so for 
every man the praise [lof] of the living who commemorate him is the best 
memorial, which he must earn, before he has to depart, by helpful actions 
on earth against the malice of foes, opposing the devil with noble deeds, so 
that the children of men will extol him, and his praise [lof] live for ever 
among the angels, the glory of eternal life, bliss among the noblest’ 
(72-79a). It is a clumsy passage syntactically and logically: the poet 
evidently wishes to say that, since men wish to have posthumous fame, 
the best kind is that obtained by deeds which also earn them the bliss of 
Heaven. Coming as it does immediately after the observations about the 
transience of life, it is clearly following a traditional sequence of ideas 
(‘Each of us must suffer an end to his life in this world: let him who can 
win fame for himself before he dies. That is best for a warrior after he is 


? It is a mistake to interpret pis deade lif (1. 65) as ‘this mortal life’ (see C. W. Kennedy, 
op. cit., p. 111). It is not life on earth that is referred to, but life on land. Deade here 
means rather ‘sluggish, inactive’, as in the Exeter Gnomic Verses: deop deada wag dyrne 
bid lengest (1. 78), which is probably the old equivalent of the modern ‘still waters run 
deep’. See Krapp and Dobbie, The Exeter Book, p. 306, and cf. Chaucer, Parl. of Foules, 
187, colde welle stremes nothyng dede. 

? Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, trans. O. Elton (London, 1894), p. 259. 
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dead’, Beowulf, 1386-9; ‘Cattle die, kinsfolk die, one dies oneself just the 
same; I know one thing that never dies, the fame of every dead man’, 
Héavamdl, 77). And, as Professor Tolkien has remarked: ‘it shows a modi- 
fication of heathen /of in two directions: first in making the deeds which 
win lof resistance to spiritual foes . . .; secondly in enlarging lof to include 
the angels and the bliss of Heaven’; and he concludes: “This is a passage 
which from its syntax alone may with unusual certainty be held to have 
suffered revision and expansion.”! 

But there is surely no need to deduce from the syntax alone that there 
has been revision—that the transformation was not the poet’s own mani- 
pulation of a familiar theme. For the clumsiness of the syntax is almost 
certainly due to the awkwardness of the reasoning which has to transform 
lof, the praise of one’s fellows, into lof mid engium ‘praise among the angels’ ; 
and that remains the same whoever wrote the passage. But to one familiar 
from pagan poetry with the idea of fame as the only answer to the transience 
of life lof mid englum might seem a not unnatural description of eternal life. 
It becomes, in fact, a play upon ideas, since Jof in Christian use is com- 
monly used of the praise of God. 

Thus the transition in The Seafarer from the seafaring theme to the 
Christian moralizing is seen to depend quite simply on an expansion into 
a Christian significance of the traditional theme of the transience of life 
and its related theme of fame after death. The problem remains of why 
the seafarer wishes to sail again. W. W. Lawrence’s suggestion that he was 
drawn by the irresistible attraction of the sea* is, unfortunately, based on 
an inaccurate paraphrase of lines 33b-47, which describe, not a ‘longing’ 
for the sea, but the anxiety and weariness that a seafarer feels. For instance, 
Lawrence evidently interpreted lines 44-47 to mean that the seafarer takes 
no pleasure in anything else except the sea. 


Ne bip him to hearpan hyge ne to hringpege, 
ne to wife wyn ne to worulde hyht, 

ne ymbe owiht elles, nefne ymb yda gewealc, 
ac a hafad longunge se pe on lagu fundad. 


But ymb(e) can hardly be construed with wyn or hyht; more probably the 
second line of the passage here quoted is in parenthesis, and ymb(e) of the 
third line refers back to hyge (which may naturally be followed by either 
to or ymb, like the related verb (hycgan): ‘His thought is not on the harp, nor 
on the receiving of rings; he has no joy in woman nor worldly pleasure; 
nor (is his thought) about anything else except the rolling of the waves, for 
he who ventures on the sea always has a troubled mind.’ 


? Op. cit., p. 282. 
? ‘The Wanderer and The Seafarer’, 7.E.G.P., iv (1902), 466. 
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It is true that lines 36-38 describe the ‘desire of the heart’ that urges 
(monad) his spirit to ‘seek the land of strangers far hence’. But the use here 
(and also in lines 50 and 53 where the urge is again mentioned) of the verb 
monian, which usually has an admonitory significance (‘urge upon one what 
ought to be done’), indicates that the desire was no mere response to the call 
of the sea. 

If we accept Dr. Whitelock’s theory that the seafarer was intended to 
represent a peregrinus, then his urge to ‘seek the land of strangers’ in spite 
of his dread of the sea becomes understandable; the use of the verb monian 
in reference to that urge becomes natural; and the identification of ‘this 
dead life on land’ with the transitory life of worldly prosperity becomes less 
obscure. But there still remains the difficulty that the actual impression we 
are given of the seafarer hardly suggests a Christian pilgrim or hermit. 
Until the Christian significance emerges at line 64b, the theme follows 
mainly the conventional pattern of secular elegy, in that it is lament, 
largely retrospective, about an exile’s external situation and his sufferings, 
contrasted with the happiness or comfort or security of some other life he 
has known. The only Christian reference in this part is in line 43, where 
the power of God to determine the fate of a seafarer is mentioned. 

Mr. R. H. W. Rosteutscher has put forward the interesting theory that 
in Anglo-Saxon elegy, under the influence of Christian ideas, the state of 
exile itself, its loneliness and suffering, came to be regarded in poetic con- 
vention as a sort of ‘pilgrim’s progress’ that would bring the sufferer nearer 
to the hope of heavenly life; and he believes that in The Seafarer the pro- 
cess has been carried so far that the exile of elegy has been identified with 
the Christian hermit or pilgrim.' And it seems a natural enough develop- 
ment, especially in an age when, as Dr. Whitelock has shown, the Christian 
peregrinus was a familiar figure, that the exile theme of secular elegy should 
acquire something of this new Christian significance. But the difficulty is 
to determine just what kind of poetic convention it was by which a stylized 
poetic theme, still apparently secular in character, should be intended to 
convey a Christian meaning. Mr. Rosteutscher, following Ehrismann,? 
believes that the exile theme in these poems is symbolic, a poetic conven- 
tion used to signify the suffering man must endure on earth to attain eternal 
bliss. 

The theme becomes somewhat complicated, however, if we are to regard 
the seafarer as ‘real’, a Christian peregrinus, and his experiences as symbo- 
lic. Moreover, there is nothing in the poems themselves to indicate that the 
exile’s lament is intended to be anything but the ‘real’, or personal, theme— 


* ‘Germanischer Schicksalsglaube und angelsichsische Elegiendichtung’, Englische 
Studien, \xxiii (1938), 1-31. 
2 ‘Das Gedicht vom Seefahrer’, Beitrdge, xxxv (1909), 213-18. 
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the sodgiedd—it purports to be. And it seems improbable that symbolism 
would be used at so early a stage of literary development with no explicit 
exposition of its meaning. In other Anglo-Saxon symbolic poems, The 
Phoenix, The Whale, and The Panther, the symbolic meaning is carefully 
expounded. 

It seems more in accordance with what we know of early Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, and of literary origins generally, to accept these poems more simply 
at their face value, with all their structural weaknesses. We have seen that 
the first part of these poems consists mainly of the conventional elegiac 
lament. The fact that elegy at this stage of development has one root in 
gnomic poetry gives it as a poetic genre a naturally sententious tendency, 
which in the hands of Christian poets turns ultimately to explicit Christian 
admonition. But except for this admonition the elegiac pattern is main- 
tained throughout. This pattern lends itself easily to Christian treatment 
up to a point. It is an easy transition for the wretched, lonely exile to be- 
come an anhaga who looks for God’s mercy, or even to be identified with 
a Christian peregrinus. But the identification is superficial: the figure 
remains the melancholy exile of secular elegy, bemoaning his lot. It is in 
the general reflections that we have the real bridge between the secular 
and the Christian in these poems, for it is here that the old poetic themes 
natural to secular elegy—the power of fate and the transience of life— 
receive new impetus from similar themes popular in Christian homily—the 
omnipotence of God and the mutability of the things of this world.' But 
there is little that is explicitly Christian in these general reflections, and 
nothing to impair the melancholy mood essential to elegy. Hence the 
Christian admonitions which come at the end of these poems are in both 
matter and manner somewhat different from the earlier theme. 

It has often been observed that the Christian outlook revealed in these 
poems is strangely narrow, that God is seen mainly as a terrible Power, and 
that there is no mention of Christ the Redeemer. And Mr. Rosteutscher 
attributes this narrowness to an early stage of conversion from heathendom 
to Christianity. But it would be a strange conversion that did not use in 
its earliest stages the teachings of the New Testament, and the evidence of 
the poems themselves indicates a familiarity with homiletic literature that 
is hardly compatible with ignorance of the most important Christian ideas. 
Surely it is more probable that the narrowness of the Christian outlook 
in these poems is dictated by the nature of their poetic purpose. In so far 
as they are specifically Christian in purpose they are admonitory, and the 
admonitions, to be relevant, must have some bearing on the earlier theme, 

' The most notable echoes of Christian homily occur in Il. 92-96 of The Wanderer and 


ll. 80-90 of The Seafarer: see N. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems (Cambridge, 
1922), p. 166, and F. Klaeber, Anglia Beibl., xxxviii (1927), 354 f. 
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which is elegiac. The melancholy mood of elegy and the old poetic themes 
which belong to it can only be maintained so long as the Christian element 
is confined to those Christian ideas which are nearest to the older themes. 
The significance to man of Christ the Redeemer is something alien to this 
type of poetry. Even the moral that comfort and security are to be found 
in God’s mercy must remain, in a sense, apart from the main theme, in 
the form of a lesson drawn from it. 

We cannot prove that the Christianizing of traditional themes in these 
poems was not the work of a pious reviser. But the Christian ideas are so 
deeply embedded in the poems that such revision would have to have been 
in itself a re-creation. Mr. T. S. Eliot has said: ‘Immature poets imitate; 
mature poets steal.’! These Christian elegies are mature in the sense that 
they come at the end of a long tradition of poetry, mainly secular, and it 
would be surprising if their writers did not steal freely from that tradition 
what could be used for their newer poetic purposes. It was possibly not 
theft exactly as Mr. Eliot meant it; for in their use of poetic motives which 
were part of a common heritage these Christian poets were, perhaps, 
recording as well as creating. Yet it is doing less than justice to them to 
suggest, as R. C. Boer and R. Immelmann do,? that their work was merely 
a stringing together of passages from earlier poems. We can only judge 
this poetry, about which we know so little, by what we have in the text; but 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. If we feel that The Wanderer and 
The Seafarer are poetic ‘creations’, then creations they are, no matter how 
much stolen material we find in them. But some readers have felt that the 
Christian admonitions must be later additions precisely because they are 
inferior in poetic quality to the rest. Here, however, we should remember, 
not only that direct admonition does not lend itself well to poetic treat- 
ment, but also that these poets were working in a tight poetic tradition in 
which the only link with the world of Christian ideas was through the 
medium of the elegiac themes—the power of fate and the transience of life. 
It is this world of elegiac thought, not the real Christian world, that sup- 
plies the poetic inspiration, and it is the stylized elegiac genre that gives 
poetic shape to these poems. 

! Essay on Philip Massinger, Selected Essays (London, 1932), p. 206. 


2 Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, xxxv (1902), 1-28, and Forschungen zur altenglischen 
Poesie (Berlin, 1920). 








‘GOD GUIDE THEE, GUYON’: 
NATURE AND GRACE RECONCILED IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK II 


By RoBerT Hoopes 


HIS paper takes as its point of critical departure Professor A. S. P. 

Woodhouse’s important article, ‘Nature and Grace in The Faerie 
Queene’ ,' in which the author made use, for purposes of re-examination and 
reinterpretation of Spenser’s poem, of the same intellectual frame of refer- 
ence which he had brilliantly used eight years earlier in “The Argument of 
Milton’s Comus’.? Like Milton, Spenser was shown to have distinguished 
sharply between the orders of nature and grace, though he was aware of 
their parallels as well as of their differences, and emphasized both aspects 
of their relationship in building his epic. After quoting a passage from an 
anonymous contemporary of Milton, which distinguishes between the 
purely natural or worldly man, called microcosmus, and the believer, called 
microchristus, or ‘the epitome of Christ mystical’, Professor Woodhouse 
writes : 


I suggest that some such relation between the order of nature and the order 
of grace is likewise present in Spenser’s mind, and some such distinction between 
the motives and sanctions of virtue on the natural level and on the specifically 
religious, and that these are consistently applied in the part of the Faerie Queene 
which we possess: or, to be quite concrete, that Book I moves (as has been 
generally recognized) on the religious level, or (as I should prefer to describe it) 
with reference to the order of grace, and the remaining books (as has not been 
recognized) on the natural level only: that the Redcross Knight is indeed 
microchristus, but Guyon, and each of the other heroes of individual books, 
microcosmus alone. (p. 198) 


From this initial postulate the rest of the analysis derives. Book I, the book 
of holiness, moves entirely within the realm of grace; and in so doing 
stresses not man’s nobility or strength, but his impotence, his inability to 
rise above himself or to improve himself by his own efforts. Its hero, the 
Redcross Knight, stumbles along his way, is safe only in the presence of 
Truth, and has to be rescued again and again from his own spectacular 
failures. In this manner Book I seeks to demonstrate man’s utter depen- 
dence upon divine grace and thereby outlines an exclusively Christian ideal. 
In contrast, Book II stresses man’s ability to achieve virtue by means of 
certain capacities inherent in his own nature. From the Palmer Guyon 


? E.L.H., xvi (1949), 194-228. 
2 University of Toronto Quarterly, xi (1941-2), 46-71. 
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learns the rule of reason over the passions and gradually perfects himself 
in temperance until, by the end of the book, he is self-sufficient. In 
emphasizing the potentialities of man’s nature, as against Book I, which 
emphasizes its limitations, Book II may be said to have outlined a classical 
ideal. 

Now Spenser’s purpose in all this, according to Professor Woodhouse, 
is aesthetic contrast and pattern. Although the poet emphasizes the 
differences between grace and nature, showing on the one hand morally 
helpless man, utterly dependent upon God, and on the other hand the 
virtue and perfection which man realizes through his own nature and 
effort, the two points of view were not incapable of final reconciliation, 
a reconciliation which, Professor Woodhouse conjectures, Spenser might 
well have intended for Book XII: ' 

All [theories of interpretation] recognize the necessity of some synthesis be- 
tween the contentions of the various books, but [some] try to provide for the 
synthesis piecemeal as the poem moves along, while mine, remembering that we 
have only the first half of the pattern of the Faerie Queene, is content that syn- 
thesis should be prepared for, but held in solution, perhaps even till Book XII. 
(P- 199) 


In Book II, then (or in the rest of the epic as we have it), the opposition 
between Christian and classical ideals is mot reconciled, such is the implica- 
tion of Woodhouse’s analysis as a whole. As a critical conclusion it has so 
far gone undisputed. Judah L. Stampfer, following Woodhouse in a recent 
discussion of the Cantos of Mutability, distinguishes as follows between 
what he regards as the two dominant attitudes toward ‘nature’ during the 
Renaissance: 


According to one, nature is a depraved order with grace as its miraculous cor- 
rective; according to the other, nature is a benevolent order, with grace as the 
crown of its ascending scale of values.! 


After which he adds, “These two points of view are never resolved in the 
Faerie Queene’ (p. 149). I do not think that these remarks will bear rigorous 
scrutiny, though my objections to both Woodhouse and Stampfer are 
rather to what seems to me to be overstatement than to fundamental 
misstatement. No one will deny the Renaissance acceptance of the two 
realms of nature and grace, and few articles have been so genuinely helpful 
to the teaching of Spenser as Professor Woodhouse’s. But in emphasizing 
the contrast between the two orders as they are depicted in Books I and II, 
I think he has slighted Spenser’s very real effort to show their harmony, 
especially in Book II. For example: 


™ ‘The Cantos of Mutability: Spenser’s Last Testament of Faith’, University of Toronto 
Quarterly, xxi (1952), 149. 
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. . . while the motivation and sanctions of the Redcross Knight’s virtue are 
specifically religious, those of Guyon’s, just as clearly are not. . . . No doubt he 
[Spenser] interprets the virtues of the natural order as a Christian would inter- 
pret them; but he scrupulously abstains from assigning to them a religious 
motive and from invoking in their behalf the supernatural sanctions so freely 
drawn upon in Book I; nor does he bespeak in their support any infusion of 
divine grace. (pp. 198-9, 200) 

Despite these categorical assertions, Professor Woodhouse himself notes 
the presence of the angel which stands guard over the unconscious Guyon 
at the opening of Canto viii, and calls our attention elsewhere in the same 
study to at least two episodes which imply that both grace and nature are 
necessary to the life of man. That is: in Canto viii Arthur, presumably in 
the role of magnanimity, defeats Cymochles and Pyrochles without super- 
natural aid of any kind; in Canto xi, however, he is permitted to triumph 
over Maleger (Original Sin) only through the miraculous intervention and 
efficacy of divine grace, the waters of baptism symbolized by the lake into 
which Maleger is hurled. Now The Faerie Queene, whatever its attention 
to classical virtues, takes place after all in a Christian world, and in recogni- 
tion of this fact Professor Woodhouse proposes Arthur’s third role in the 
epic, as the symbol of the operation of grace within nature. Hence, although 
he comes as magnanimity to save Guyon from Pyrochles, Arthur’s inter- 
vention is in the strictest sense of the word a providential one. These 
observations help somewhat, but they do not answer all the questions. 
The episodes from Book II cited above certainly suggest the possibility, 
at least, that the contrast between Books I and II may not be so absolute 
as Professor Woodhouse’s interpretation makes it out to be. If there are 
two episodes such as these, perhaps there are more; and if close reading and 
analysis disclose that there are, what will our interpretation of Spenser’s 
total method and purpose be when we re-examine Book II in their light? 
In short, Professor Woodhouse’s study itself suggests that Spenser re- 
garded both grace and nature as necessary to the life of man, but that in 
Book II we can only infer the fact, since Spenser is not explicit on the 
matter; he does not show clearly how the two ideals or orders interact. 
The purpose of this study is to show that there is really more interaction 
than opposition, that the two ideals are imaginatively, if not philosophically, 
harmonized within the narrative action and sequence of Book II, and that 
Spenser tried explicitly to reconcile them. To attempt such a demonstra- 
tion is not from the outside ‘to provide for the synthesis piecemeal’ ; it is, 
I hope, to see and set forth the synthesis that is actually there. Sir Guyon’s 
immediate motivation from adventure to adventure may not be specifically 
religious, as Professor Woodhouse asserts, but the ultimate sanction of 
what he does and tries to do is religious. Spenser did his best—to borrow 
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the language of Comus—to give ‘spare Temperance’ its ‘holy dictates’, and 
he did his best to make us see them. 

Nothing is really more significant in Book II than the initial meeting 
between Guyon and the Redcross Knight. It is, of course, a commonplace 
to point out that this incident is Spenser’s manner of linking Books I and II, 
and incidentally of symbolizing the harmony between the revealed truth of 
Christianity and the highest insights of classical wisdom. Given its im- 
portant position at the start of the book, however, surely one may reason- 
ably suppose that it serves other and more specific functions. One thing 
to remember is that Book I was, in a sense, the book of conversion; in it 
the Redcross Knight was incorporated into the faith. The remaining books, 
I submit, were intended to record the progress of the soul after conversion, 
with a different knight as the hero of each book, as Spenser tells us in the 
letter to Ralegh, ‘for the more variety of the history’. At any rate, the 
significant thing about the meeting at the start of Book II, if I am right, 
is that before Guyon begins his quest he must recognize his dependence 
upon God. It is noteworthy that the Palmer, who represents reason, after 
commending the Redcross Knight for having ‘wonne’ his ‘seat . . . with 
Saints’, laments that ‘wretched we . . . Must now anew begin, like race to 
runne’ (II.i.32). At this point, the Palmer turns to his own companion, saying: 


God guide thee, Guyon, well to end thy warke, 
And to the wished hauen bring thy weary barke. 


We are likely to forget that the Palmer represents Guyon’s reason, that he 
is speaking only as an allegorical figure. This is Guyon speaking to himself, 
or better, to God. What I am saying, admittedly at the risk of over- 
literalizing allegory, is that Spenser opens his second book, the book of 
temperance, with his hero uttering a prayer for God’s help. Thus envi- 
saged, Guyon sets out with both supernatural and natural sanction, with 
the blessing of holiness and the guidance of right reason. 

The next important episode for our purpose occurs when Guyon 
descends to the cave of Mammon. He is alone, the Palmer having been 
left behind on the shores of the Idle Lake; hence he is without reason. 
Three days’ tour of Mammon’s infernal chambers exhausts him, and upon 
reaching the upper air he is overcome and falls unconscious. But he does 
not die, for God sends one of his guardian angels to watch over him (a clear 
indication, as Professor Woodhouse points out, of the operation of God’s 
providence within the natural order). As the Palmer, or reason, returns, 
Guyon starts to regain consciousness, and at this point the angel departs. 
Nevertheless, after commending Guyon’s ‘deare safetie’ to the Palmer, 
he adds: 
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Yet will I not forgoe, ne yet forget 
The care thereof my selfe vnto the end, 
But euermore him succour, and defend 
Against his foe and mine. (11. viii. 8) 


At this point, as at the beginning of the book, religion and reason are in 
joint charge of the knight of temperance. 

In his weakened state, however, Guyon is easily attacked by Pyrochles, 
or fiery wrath, and Cymochles, or sensuality, who represent the irascible 
and concupiscible instincts of the irrational part of the soul. Arthur inter- 
venes to save him; a providential intervention, to be sure, but I do not 
agree with Professor Woodhouse that Arthur has already shifted his role 
from the representative of heavenly grace to the embodiment of magnani- 
mity. In the first place, Arthur is in no way identified as the representative 
of magnanimity. Instead, when he appears upon the scene, he greets the 
Palmer, turns, and sees the lifeless body of Guyon upon the ground, ‘In 
whose dead face he red great magnanimity’ (11. viii. 23). It is Guyon, not 
Arthur, who is identified by the Aristotelian vitrue. Secondly, the word 
grace is thrice used in connexion with Prince Arthur during this episode: 
once to describe him, again to refer to what he has to offer, and finally to 
confirm his function and significance for the reader after the battle with the 
pagan knights. Just as Pyrochles and Cymochles are about to strip the un- 
conscious Guyon, Spenser says that they spied the approach of ‘An armed 
knight, of bold and bounteous grace’ (11. viii. 17). And even Archimago 
goads them into battle by calling out, a few tines later, 


Yonder comes the prowest knight aliue, 
Prince Arthur flowre of grace and nobilesse. (11. viii. 18) 


If these were the only two places in which the word was used, we should 
be justified in taking them to mean ‘grace’ solely in the chivalric sense 
of beauty and dignity of demeanour. Seven stanzas later, however, the 
Palmer explains to Arthur what has befallen Guyon, what the two villainous 
knights intend doing, and begs him to ‘succour [Guyon’s] sad plight’ 
because his ‘honourable sight / Doth promise hope of helpe, and timely 
grace’ (II. viii. 25). To this request Arthur replies that perhaps rational dis- 
suasion will suffice to deflect the wrathful pair from their foul intentions; 
at least “Words well dispost / Have secret powre, t’appease inflamed rage’ 
(II. viii. 26). If they fail to respond to reason, ‘leaue vnto me thy knights 
last patronage’ (ibid.). The two knights, of course, will have nothing to do 
with rational dissuasion; and for a while, as so frequently happens in 
The Faerie Queene, the claims of theological and moral allegory yield to the 
claims of romance as Spenser allows the battle to see-saw in familiar fashion 
until right finally triumphs (even though, as I am claiming, Arthur here 
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represents grace, and it may seem a little odd that divine grace should be 
so put to it in a fight against two snivelling libertines like Cymochles and 
Pyrochles).' Cymochles is slain in the fight, but Pyrochles is not, having 
cast away the magic sword that will not harm its true owner. At this point 
Arthur, as perfect Christian knight and gentleman, offers to spare the pagan 
knight if he will repent and become Arthur’s follower: 
But full of Princely bounty and great mind, 
The Conquerour noght cared him to slay, 
But casting wrongs and all reuenge behind, 
More glory thought to giue life, then decay, 
And said, Paynim, this is thy dismall day; 
Yet if thou wilt renounce thy miscreaunce, 
And my trew liegeman yield thy selfe for ay, 
Life will I graunt thee for thy valiaunce, 
And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my souenaunce. (11. viii. 51) 


The offer may, of course, be interpreted simply as a chivalric refusal to 
strike an opponent when he is down, but the situation certainly suggests 
the Catholic and Anglican doctrine of repentance. Pyrochles is here in the 
position of a sinner being offered a chance of salvation, provided he 
genuinely renounce his past misdeeds and freely embrace faith in God. 
He refuses to do so, thereby damning himself as a lost soul: 
Foole (said the Pagan) I thy gift defye, 

But vse thy fortune, as it doth befall, 

And say, that I not ouercome do dye, 

But in despight of life, for death do call. (11. viii. 52) 


The lines which immediately follow these are, I think, conclusive: 


Wroth was the Prince, and sory yet withall, 
That he so wilfully refused grace. 


The interpretation which I have offered thus far may seem to run counter 
to, or even to ignore, the fuller analysis of Book II recently presented by 
Professor Ernest Sirluck.? I have not ignored it, and I do not think that 
what I have said conflicts with, so much as (I hope) it supplements, his 
view. His fundamental point with respect to Guyon, namely that in certain 
episodes he represents Aristotelian temperance, and in others Aristotelian 


! My own feeling is that with these two characters Spenser simply failed to do what he 
tried to do. Arthur’s encounter with them occurs at the same point in Book II as his 
battle with Orgoglio in Book I, and the rescue of the hero in each instance seems designed 
to represent a dramatic and climactic step in the development of the total moral allegory. 
In Book I we grasp that fact artistically, in great part because Orgoglio’s dimensions are 
what they are. Like God and Satan in Paradise Lost, Arthur and the evil giant are fit 
antagonists for one another. In Book II, when all is said and done, the champion of the 
world seems forced into a street brawl with a couple of juvenile delinquents. 

? “The Faerie Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics’, M.P., xlix (1951), 73-100. 
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continence, is, I think, generally sound. When the Palmer is present, 
Guyon would seem to represent continence, as in the encounter with 
Furor, for he requires the active presence, guidance, and restraint of reason 
over the strong appetites and passions which the continent man feels. 
When the Palmer is absent, Guyon represents temperance, as in the 
Mammon episode, for, as Professor Sirluck points out, ‘he has no such 
need ; he does not feel the strong desires which the continent man bridles 
by means of his reason; he is, instead, the temperate man who feels desire 
only for the right things’ (p. 86). According to this view it is wrong to speak 
of Guyon’s ‘struggle’ in the Cave of Mammon; there is no struggle, and he 
is, in keeping with the concept of virtue as habitus, invulnerable to tempta- 
tion. Professor Sirluck might have added that Spenser himself gives us the 
clue for this generally convincing view of Guyon in Canto viii, for in the 
second stanza of Canto vii we find that ‘Guyon hauing lost his trusty guide’ 
continues on his way, 
of none accompanide ; 
And euermore himselfe with comfort feedes, 
Of his owne vertues, and prayse-worthy deedes. 


But even if this interpretation be accepted as true, one is forced to ask 
why Guyon, presumably self-sufficient in the absence of the Palmer, is 
exhausted at the end of his encounter with Mammon. He may be only 
‘physically’ exhausted, as Professor Sirluck claims,’ but he is nevertheless 
exhausted; and surely Sirluck spoke rashly in saying that Guyon’s separa- 
tion from the Palmer ‘is without ethical significance’.2 Spenser’s allegory 
will not release us so easily: when Guyon is separated from the Palmer, 
he is bereft of reason, and however fortified he may have been by the Aabit 
of temperance, he might have perished, had it not been for God’s love. 
Otherwise why did the poet feel compelled to introduce the guardian angel 
where he did? I submit that Spenser is showing, as he will show in another 
fashion later, the limits of nature. There may be such a thing as the con- 
tinent man and there may be such a thing as the temperate man, but there 
is no such thing as a completely self-sufficient man, whether continent or 
temperate. This fact, I think, is confirmed first of all by the meeting of 
the Redcross Knight and Guyon at the opening of Book II; second, by the 
Palmer’s return at the beginning of Canto viii; third, by Arthur’s interven- 
tion and the fact that Guyon does not become fully conscious until after 
Pyrochles and Cymochles have been defeated, suggesting that reason has 
not fully returned until grace has been accepted. In short, I interpret the 
whole sequence of episodes to mean that it is itself reasonable for man to 
recognize his dependence upon God. But Spenser is not bludgeoning the 


? ‘Milton Revises The Faerie Queene’, M.P., xlviii (1950), 92. 
? Ibid,, p. go. 
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point, as I am; he simply assumes it, and in so doing he accommodates 
his delineation of Aristotelian virtue to a Christian world, which regards 
human virtues as themselves gifts of God. 

Now, and now only, can Guyon go to the Castle of Alma, and it is fitting 
that Arthur accompany him. Spenser has worked things out to this point 
to show that religion is an indispensable element of the virtuous man. 
Indeed, in a Christian world, the virtues alone and without supernatural 
sanction are illusions. Spenser does not deny the necessity and usefulness 
of the classical virtues,’ but he cannot assert their sufficiency. Book II of 
The Faerie Queene may be man-centred, as against Book I, which is God- 
centred, but the virtues which Book II outlines are not self-authenticating, 
and the hero of the book is neither self-sufficient nor perfectible by his own 
efforts. The opening stanza of Canto ix (which looks back as well as for- 
ward, as Spenser’s opening stanzas almost always do), emphasizes man’s 
‘native dignity and grace’ as well as his perilous position : man is responsible 
for preserving himself, lest ‘through misrule and passions bace’ his nature 
‘growes a Monster’. But Spenser did not expect us to read Book II (or any 
other book, for that matter) in isolation, and we are reminded in the open- 
ing line of the stanza that man is first of all ‘Gods work’: 


Of all Gods workes, which do this world adorne, 
There is no one more faire and excellent, 
Than is mans body both for powre and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober gouernment. 


In Book II as a whole we are never very long without such reminders. 


* He would have agreed with Hooker that although ‘nature hath need of grace’, it is 
equally true ‘that grace hath use of nature’. Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 111. viii. 6. 
Early in his article Professor Woodhouse quotes the passage (to which I have already 
referred) distinguishing between man as microcosmus and man as microchristus from an 
anonymous work entitled The Ancient Bounds (London, 1645), as an example of the view of 
the relation between nature and grace present in Spener’s smind. As another and earlier 
example, more relevant, I think, to Book II,in particular, I offer the following passage in 
defence of the author’s argument, from George Wither’s preface to his translation of 
Bishop Nemesius’s treatise on The Nature of Man (London, 1636)—a statement that might 
well serve as a prefatory ‘Argument’ to Book II of The Faerie Queene: ‘Let no man, there- 
fore, despise this meanes of Instruction, nor prejudicately conceive (because it may have 
some expressions unsutable to their opinions) that NATURE is here magnified above GRACE, 
or in any measure equalled thereunto: or, that any power is thereto ascribed, derogating 
from the free mercy of God. . . . There is not . . . one syllable in this Tract, which tendeth 
not to the glorifying of Gop’s Grace to Mankinde. For, whatsoever is ascribed to man, as 
being primarily in him by nature, is acknowledged to be the gracious gift of cop: That 
which is affirmed to be left in him, since the fall, is confessed to have been justly forfeited, 
and yet preserved in him, by the free Grace of the same Gop: The good effects of all those 
Faculties, which are affirmed in mans power, were not (in my understanding) so much as 
thought, by this Author, (nor are they so conceived by me) to be wrought at any time 
without the continuall assistance of the holy Spirit: neither is the naturall power of man, 
or the excellency of his nature, here set forth for mans owne glory, or that he should 
arrogate anything to himself.’ (Sig. A5Y—A6.) 
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If one were asked to ascribe more precise theological meanings to the 
figures and events which I have been discussing, it might be argued that 
the presence of the Redcross Knight at the start of Book II suggests the 
concept of prevenient or antecedent grace, that is, grace which inclines the 
will to choose the good. Thereafter, we are given occasional examples, in 
the person of Arthur, of subsequent or co-operating grace, which assists 
man to act after the will has already been inclined to choose the good.' 

Finally, Arthur’s encounter with Maleger in the eleventh canto is not a 
new departure, nor is it opposed to earlier events in Book II, as Professor 
Woodhouse seems to imply. This episode actually completes the meaning 
of the sequence of events as Spenser has worked it out to this point. 
Arthur, as magnanimity, cannot overcome Maleger, who represents ori- 
ginal sin. Only the waters of baptism will suffice: 


So greatest and most glorious thing on ground 
May often need the helpe of weaker hand; 
So feeble is mans state, and life vnsound, 
That in assurance it may neuer stand, 
Till it dissolued be from earthly band. 
Proofe be thou Prince, the prowest man aliue, 
And noblest borne of all in Britayne land; 
Yet thee fierce Fortune did so nearely driue, 
That had not grace thee blest, thou shouldest not surviue. (II. xi. 30) 


Arthur has clearly changed function, though after repeated and careful 
readings I am unable to identify a specific place at which Spenser an- 
nounces or otherwise makes clear the transition. Whereas Arthur had 
offered grace to Pyrochles, it is now Arthur himself whom grace has blest. 
Baptismal deliverance must precede temperance: Arthur must do what he 
does, Maleger (original sin) must be shown to have been put down before 
Guyorncan do what he does, even though his destruction of Acrasia’s bower 
may, after Arthur’s great scene, seem anti-climactic to those who forget the 
religious basis of Spenser’s thought. However artistically unsatisfying, this 
is the reason why Spenser felt the necessity of the double resolution of the 
book in the twin victorious exploits of Arthur and Guyon. It also seems to 
me sufficient proof that Cantos xi and xii were not composed as alternate 
endings to Book II, as some scholars have suggested, that Spenser specifi- 
cally intended them to appear in the order in which we have them. The 
effects of original sin must be overcome before Guyon, the temperate man, 
can go on and destroy intemperance. To be sure, Acrasia is only bound, 
not exterminated; but that is simply Christian common sense. At least it 
is good Anglican and Catholic common sense, and Professor Whitaker has 


1 See Articles of Religion, No. X; and Edgar C. S. Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Church of England, 2nd ed. (London, 1898), pp. 378-87. 
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shown beyond a doubt that Spenser did not accept the extreme Calvinistic 
doctrine of perseverance in grace.' Guyon may have achieved greatness 
through virtue and self-mastery; he may even have been infused with and 
protected by divine grace; but his greatness, like that of any Christian, 
remains limited by the Fall. Spenser would regard as preposterous the 
assumption that the desires and appetites can be completely eliminated 
from fallen human nature. This is why Guyon can at best represent only 
continence in the Bower of Bliss, the climactic episode in the book. How- 
ever successfully some men may learn to control their passions, the result 
of the Fall is that irrational and unnatural impulses always remain with us.? 
Hence the necessity for reason to be ever on guard and the necessity for 
the Palmer’s presence in the last canto. Even so, one may observe that 
Guyon, a Christian, does destroy Acrasia’s garden, which is more than his 
pre-Christian predecessors, Odysseus and Aeneas, were able to do: they 
managed only their own getaways. 

We are helped to a fuller understanding of Spenser’s total meaning if we 
look ahead for a moment to the scale of values outlined in Milton’s Comus. 
The distinguishing feature of that scale, as Professor Woodhouse has pointed 
out, is not renunciation, but ‘comprehension and ascent’,? and Milton does 
all he can to keep his argument from seeming austere and repressive. It 
will be recalled that Comus and the Lady fight to a draw in their central 
debate until she adds religion to her argument. Her bleak Stoic defence 
of chastity might alone be construed as pride or mere revulsion from her 
would-be seducer. A religious sanction for chastity is invoked precisely in 
order that chastity may become positive, not negative; in order that the 
Lady’s rejection of Comus’s argument may not seem mere Stoicism or 
neurotic revulsion. Sensuality is rejected, but not natural pleasure, which 
is subordinated to certain higher values in an ascending scale, a scale in 
which physical pleasure has its place, but is not the end. The Lady’s 

? Virgil K. Whitaker, The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought (Stanford, California, 
1950), pp. 45-46. See also, by the same author, “The Theological Structure of the Faerie 
Queene, Book I’, E.L.H., xix (1952), 151-64. Had it not been for these two studies, the 
second of which I was privileged to read in manuscript, this article could hardly have been 
written. Professor Woodhouse indicates his acceptance of the profound influence of 
Calvin upon Spenser’s religious thought by his reference to the work of F. M. Padelford 
(p. 196, n. 4). My own conviction is that, whatever Spenser’s sympathies toward institu- 
tional reform and the rooting out of clerical abuse and corruption, he remained theologi- 
cally high church throughout his life. The Thirty-Nine Articles, with all their ambiguity 
and fence-sitting, invariably accommodate Spenser’s religious ideas (as accurately as we 
can distil those ideas from their poetic and dramatic contexts) more easily than the 
rigorous and uncompromising dogmas of Calvin’s Institutes. 

2 It is almost superfluous to point out that if Spenser had not believed this, The Faerie 
Queene would have concluded with the sanctification of the Redcross Knight at the end of 
Book I. See Articles of Religion, No. [X (‘Of Original or Birth-sin’ ): ‘And this infection 


of nature doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated . 
3 ‘The Argument of Milton’s Comus’, p. 61. 
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rational objections to intemperance, accordingly, derive their confirmation 
and real authority from the second part of her speech, wherein the ‘Sun- 
clad power of Chastity’ is religiously celebrated. The intellectual pattern 
of Book II of The Faerie Queene is analogous in that Spenser does his best 
to conduct the action in such a way that Guyon’s final destruction of the 
Bower of Bliss will not seem prudish. And we have to analyse the action 
of the book closely in order to detect his efforts, remembering that we do 
not share the assumptions and beliefs about the theocentric universe of 
Spenser’s contemporaries, that men will never again respond instinctively 
to his world-picture, but that a knowledge of that world-picture is essential 
to any proper understanding of his poem. If Spenser does not succeed, 
that is because human beings are what they are; in the twentieth century, 
to quote from a recent popular song, ‘Doin’ what comes naturally’ no 
longer means living in accordance with the Law of Nature. 

Finally, if Comus seems remote as an analogy, or at best appropriate 
rather to Book III than to Book II of Spenser’s poem, surely Paradise 
Regained is as valid and striking an analogy as we shall find. Like Guyon, 
the hero of Milton’s short epic is the Aristotelian magnanimous man trans- 
muted and raised to a Christian level." Christ meets Satan’s temptations 
with what appear to be merely human resources, but as Milton makes clear 
throughout, the most important of these is faith in God.? Reason estab- 
lishes temperance, which enables Christ to refuse Satan; but it is faith in 
God, the ‘Light from above’, that guarantees reason. And when matters 
are brought to their final issue in Christ’s repudiation of the ancients and 
of all their works, which are the products of natural reason unenlightened 
by grace, we are shown which has priority. Spenser’s hero is not Christ, 
nor does he give us the final object-lesson found in Paradise Regained, but 
with Sir Guyon and Prince Arthur he is, as I have tried to show, engaged 
in precisely the same work of transmutation and elevation. Guyon’s reason 
is not its own authority; it is itself a gift of God. Not only in the background 
of Book II, but in the foreground, in the action itself, Spenser has done 
his best to show us that there is something which nourishes and guarantees 
reason, something which supplies the credentials by which reason operates, 
something which, to borrow Etienne Gilson’s words, makes for a speci- 
fically ‘Christian exercise of reason’. It is the grace of God. 


? See Merritt Y. Hughes, “The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance Heroic 
Tradition’, S.P., xxxv (1938), 254-77. 

2 See Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 
1945), P- 391. 

3 The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, tr. A. H. C. Downes (New York, 1940), p. 12. 
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MILTON’S ‘TWO-HANDED ENGINE AT THE 
DOOR’ AND ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


By Harry F. RoBIns 


N what seems to me the most vigorously argued of several recent 
articles on Lycidas, 130-1, Edward S. Le Comte urges that the enigma 
of Milton’s ‘two-handed engine’ be approached with one fact and one 
principle in mind. “The fact is that the verse paragraph which ends with 
these lines is based on the parable in John x. And the principle is to ask 
ourselves what the contemporary reader could have been expected to make 
of the lines when he came upon them in this context."' With Le Comte’s 
principle I thoroughly agree. With his fact, however, I must take issue; 
for, as I propose to show, the book of Matthew throws far more light on 
Milton’s meaning than the parable of the good shepherd in John x. 
Professor Le Comte has ably revealed the weaknesses in an impressive 
number of the solutions which the famous crux has inspired.? I should 
like here briefly to examine his own interpretation. He argues as follows: 
‘The bad clergy have, by unhallowed means, got into the church, but for 
them a dreadful fate is at the door.’ Le Comte equates Milton’s ‘door’ 
with the door to the Christian Church, which in turn he identifies as the 
‘fold’ in Lycidas, 115. Further, he contends that the ‘fold’ should be 
thought of as an actual building with an actual door, capable of being 
shattered into ‘architectural collapse’ when the evil bishops and their 
followers are visited with the ‘dual and simultaneous fate’ of ‘death and 
damnation’. This punishment, which comes upon them in the midst of 
life coincident with the destruction of the Church, is to be effected, as 
Le Comte sees it, by a ‘battery engine’ in the form of a two-handed or 
particularly weighty, powerful sword wielded either by the Father or the 
Son—such a sword as that which figures in the sermons of Savonarola. 
Those who are persuaded that Le Comte’s thesis is sound may well concede 
the possibility that Milton had Savonarola’s sword of God in mind, though 
it seems unlikely that the poet would have expected his contemporary 


! Edward S. Le Comte, ‘ ““That Two-Handed Engine” and Savonarola’, S.P., xlvii 
(1950), 589. ; 

2 For a thorough review of solutions to the problem prior to 1930 and an analysis of 
their faults, see also Donald C. Dorian, ‘Milton’s ‘“Two-Handed Engine” ’, P.M.L.A., 


' xlv (1930), 204-15. The reader interested in a compendium of the arguments and conjec- 


tures which the couplet has called forth is referred to the studies of Dorian and Le Comte 
and to Le Comte’s supplementary remarks in S.P., xlix (1952), 548-50. I have made no 
attempt in this paper to recapitulate that which they have so well covered. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 17 (1954) 
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readers to be enlightened by so obscure a parallel.! Without attempting to 
deal with Le Comte’s argument as a whole, I wish to object to several of 
its implications. First, the wholesale destruction of the Church would have 
included in its wake not only those unfit for spiritual responsibility but 
also the blameless and admirable clergy in whose number Lycidas himself, 
had he lived, would have been found. Moreover, such destruction would 
have doomed the misled congregations. Was Milton so sanguinary as to 
hope for the downfall of all the hungry sheep in England who, ‘swoln with 
wind, and the rank mist they draw, Rot inwardly, and foul contagion 
spread’, or did he rather wish in the spirit of the parable upon which 
Le Comte rests his case that these unfortunates might yet be saved? ‘And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice; and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd’ 
(John x. 16). Second, in terms of John x, whatever retribution is designed 
for the false clergy, it is not to be dealt at the church door. For, though 
the parable contains no direct reference to the punishment which the evil 
shepherds are to undergo, it is surely safe to assume that their fate will be 
the opposite of the reward in store for the good shepherds, to whom Christ 
promises eternal life (John x. 28). Obviously, then, the bad shepherds are 
to be punished by being deprived of eternal life. But both punishment and 
reward are postponed until life on earth is finished. Third, when Christ 
interprets his parable for the Pharisees, he says, ‘I am the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved . . .’ (John x. g). In the parable the 
door is Christ; the door is the way of life advocated by Christ; the door is 
the entry into eternal salvation. These connotations, I believe, may also 
be legitimately assigned to ‘the door’ in Lycidas, provided that we do not 
lose sight of their purely metaphorical significance. 

My solution to the problem depends primarily upon an intensive 
semantic examination of the couplet which contains the crux: 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 


First to be considered are the possible meanings of the word ‘But’. There 
are two. The more unlikely of these is quite properly set aside by Le Comte. 


We need not pause long over those interpretations which take Milton’s ‘But’ 
as adversative only to the preceding words, ‘and nothing said’, rendering the 
engine ‘a further item in the list of evils under prelacy, not a sign of punishment 
to the wrongdoers’ (see D. H. Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton, Chicago, 1930, 
p. 62). ... The headnote of 1645 and 1673 disposes of this heterodoxy: ‘In this 

? It is hardly necessary to remark that once an interpretation has been determined upon, 
the source-hunter may be confident of discovering analogues somewhere within Milton’s 
own writings or else within the vast corpus of literature which the poet is known to have 
read, ? All quotations from Lycidas are from the 1645 edition. 
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Monody the Author . . . by occasion foretells the ruin of our corrupted Clergy, 
then in their height.” These words must refer to this couplet, since there is 
nothing else in the poem to which they can refer.' 


The logical inference is that the word ‘But’ exerts an adversative force over 
the whole of St. Peter’s denunciation of the wicked clergy. The vast 
majority of commentators on Lycidas accept this second meaning. It is 
upheld by the headnote of the two last editions of the poem printed in 
Milton’s lifetime. Thus St. Peter’s speech may shortly be paraphrased: 
‘The self-seeking clergy have been responsible for many ills, but their doom 
awaits them.’ 

The demonstrative ‘that’ in the first line of the couplet may be construed 
in three ways. It may have reference to something preceding it in the verse 
paragraph which the couplet concludes. Such an idea has been persistently 
championed by C. W. Brodribb, who hit upon the ‘Sheep-hook’ in line 120 
as the antecedent.? More recently W. Arthur Turner has suggested that 
the ‘two-handed engine’ is the lock (or the power of the lock) on St. Peter’s 
door. Le Comte brings up but makes light of the possibility that the 
engine is the keys of St. Peter.t The fact is that one soon exhausts the 
number of even remotely conceivable antecedents in the paragraph. None 
of these answers can be accepted as inevitable; indeed, they are chiefly 
remarkable for their ingeniousness. Furthermore, none appears capable of 
raising in the mind a vision of combined power and dread such as that 
evoked by the enigmatic ‘two-handed engine’ which ‘Stands ready to smite 
once and smite no more’. A second explanation is that Milton deliberately 
obscured his meaning, either out of caution or out of a desire to add to the 
terror of the figure. But it is doubtful if the couplet appreciably increases 
the offence which the whole passage might have given to Church and State; 
and the very concreteness of the poet’s language indicates that mystery was 
not his aim.5 Had Milton wished to be dark, why the headnote to the 1645 
edition, which so obviously applies to these two lines and to no others? 
If we rule out the possibility that an antecedent for Milton’s ‘that’ precedes 
it in the verse paragraph, on the ground that no really satisfactory ante- 
cedent can be found; and if we rule out the theory that Milton was being 
intentionally cryptic, on the ground that the headnote shows his anxiety 
to be understood, then a third construction, and the only probable one, 


? Le Comte, p. 592 n. 

2 C. W. Brodribb, ‘ ‘“That Two-Handed Engine at the Door’”’’, T.L.S., 6 Dec. 1928, 
p. 965. See also 7.L.S., 5 June 1943, p. 271. For an answer to Brodribb, see Marian H. 
Studley, ‘ ‘“That Two-Handed Engine” ’, C.E., xxvi (1937), 148-51. 

3 W. Arthur Turner, ‘Milton’s Two-Handed Engine’, 7.E.G.P., xlix (1950), 562-5. 

* Le Comte, p. 590. 

5 Consider the deliberate vagueness which characterizes Milton’s description of Death, 
Paradise Lost, 1. 666—73. 
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must be placed upon the pronoun: that Milton intended to imply, and to 
imply without obscuration, an antecedent unexpressed but so widely 
known, so readily identifiable, and so generally agreed upon as to be imme- 
diately recognized. Yet the plethora of explanations offered for the crux 
plainly indicates the existence of some obstacle to immediate recognition 
of the poet’s meaning. The difficulty, I am convinced, hinges upon our 
understanding of the word ‘engine’. 

This word is admittedly ambiguous. Accordingly, Milton’s commenta- 
tors have split into two groups, the first taking ‘engine’ to signify ‘a weapon 
of war or destruction’ with or without a dual function (governed, of course, 
by the qualifying ‘two-handed’), and the second group allowing the word 
a figurative sense based upon the idea of dual function alone. To the first 
group belong the adherents of the swords of God, Christ, Michael, the 
Scots, Romance, Huanebango, the -headsmman, and the two-edged sword 
which went out of the mouth of ‘one like unto the Son of man’ in Revela- 
tion.' Also in this first group are the advocates of the sheep-hook, the 
scythes of Death and Time, the axe, the headsman’s axe, the battle-axe, 
the Biblical or Miltonic axe that is laid to the root of the tree, the battle 
maul, the iron flail of Talus, and the iron rod and sceptre of God’s wrath. 
The second group, those who arrive at a purely figurative meaning for 
‘engine’ by concentrating upon the adjective ‘two-handed’, includes the 
proponents of the two houses of Parliament, the two nations of England 
and Scotland, the Catholic threat of Spain and France, the doors of the 
Temple of Janus, the Old and New Testaments, spiritual and temporal 
power, and Man as labourer and worshipper. All of these solutions, some 
more credible than others, suffer from an air of having been adroitly grafted 
upon the text; and it is hard to think of any one of them as the certain choice 
of the poem’s original readers. The consistently popular sword, it should 
be remembered, has been placed in the hands of Christ, God, Michael, the 
Scots, Romance, Huanebango, the headsman, and the figure of the vision 
in Revelation. The very association of such numbers of agents with the 
sword—and my list is not complete—weakens the case for it as the one un- 
avoidable interpretation. But the stumbling-block inherent in any attempt 
to identify weapon and wielder is that Milton makes wielder and weapon 
one—a two-handed engine which stands ready to smite once and for ever. 

One connotation of ‘engine’, as far as I have been able to ascertain, has 
not been previously explored in connexion with Milton’s use of the word 
in Lycidas. The Oxford English Dictionary cites the following: 

* For a recent defence of the theory that the engine is the two-edged sword of Rev..i. 16, 
see Leon Howard, Huntington Library Quarterly, xv. 173-84. Professor Howard argues 
that the engine should be equated with ‘the Word of God as it was regularly symbolized 


by the Biblical sword, and that the threat is the threat .of the Protestant reformation as it 
was being continued in the Puritan movement of which Milton was a part’. 
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10. fig....a. Of a person: An agent, instrument, tool. 

Obs. 

1568 GraFTON Chron. II. 610 He was . . . the very organ, engine, and deviser 
of the destruction of Humfrey the good Duke of Gloucester. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh. Transp. 1. 92. That Politick Engine who . . . was employed . . . as a Mission- 
ary amongst the Nonconformists. 1713 STEELE Englishm. No. 54. 344 Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingham . . . was one of the great Engines of State. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. I1. 69 Empson and Dudley, the wicked engines of Henry VII.! 


In the light of this information, I propose that the elemental sense of ‘two- 
handed engine’ is an engine with two hands—a man. So transparent is 
this rendition of the phrase that Milton’s commentators seem not to have 
noticed it in their search for a deeper significance—that is, for the nature 
of the engine’s dual function. My search for this deeper significance begins 
with the premiss that the duality implied by ‘two-handed’ is inextricably 
linked with the adjective’s basic meaning; this is, I believe, ‘having two 
hands which characteristically perform disparate offices’. There is nothing 
uncommon, certainly, about the use of two-handedness to express contra- 
rieties—e.g. on the one hand, on the other hand.? The most familiar exam- 
ple in Milton’s writings is undoubtedly this passage from The Reason 
of Church Government Urg’d Against Prelaty: ‘Lastly, I should not chuse 
this manner of writing wherein knowing my self inferior to my self, led by 
the genial power of nature to another task, I have the use, as I may account 
it, but of my left hand.’? Thus does Milton, poet with his right hand, 
pamphleteer with his left, stress the dichotomy in his literary work. In 
Eikonoklastes Milton disparages kings as ‘they who ever lave accustom’d 
from the Cradle to use thir will onely as thir right hand, thir reason 
alwayes as thir left’.* 

How is the problem in Lycidas illuminated by this conception of the 
import of ‘two-handed’? It is often overlooked that in the verse paragraph 
Milton is concerned with two discrete classes of shepherds—with the good 
as well as with the bad. St. Peter is introduced as the archetype of the good 
shepherd. He bears two keys, one of which promises to reward the virtuous, 
among whom is Lycidas. The ‘worthy bidden guest’ is shoved away from 
the shearers’ feast by the unworthy shepherds, who have learned nothing 

! My friend Professor Gwynne B. Evans has called my attention to a similar use of 
‘engine’ by Donne: ‘But another instrument and engine of thine [i.e. God’s], whom thou 
hadst so enabled, that nothing was too minerall nor centrick for the search and reach of 
his wit, hath remembered me; That it is an article of our Belief, that the world began’ 
(Essays in Divinity, bound and separately paged with Paradoxes, Problemes, Essays, 
Characters (London, 1652), pp. 27-28). 

2 Cf. ‘But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth’ 
(Matt. vi. 3): ‘A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a fool’s heart at his left’ 


(Eccles. x. 2). 
3 Works, Columbia Edition, iii (part 1), 235. * Works, v. 63. 
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‘That to the faithfull Herdmans art belongs’. I submit that it is the 
peculiar role of the ‘two-handed engine’ to reward the good and to punish, 
or smite, the evil clergy. 

In seeking to strengthen his position that the engine is a two-handed 
sword, Professor Le Comte points to Biblical precedent for regarding the 
word ‘smite’ as synonymous with ‘strike with a weapon’.' But in the Bible 
the verb much more commonly has the figurative sense of ‘bring disaster to’. 
Thus the Lord threatens to smite the Egyptians with frogs (Exod. viii. 2) 
and the Israelites with pestilence (Num. xiv. 12). Again, Moses prophesies 
that “The Lorp shall smite thee with a consumption, and with a fever, and 
with an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and with the sword, 
and with blasting, and with mildew...’ (Deut. xxviii. 22). Anyone provided 
with a concordance to the Authorized Version can multiply these examples. 

Of all expressions in the crux, the phrase ‘at the door’ seems to me the 
least susceptible of finite explanation. If Milton intended to suggest a 
particular door, then the passage at any rate should offer a hint of its 
identity. There is, of course, no explicit mention of a door prior to line 130. 
The presence of St. Peter with his keys may bring to mind the gate of 
Heaven; and, were it not that he speaks the couplet, some justification 
could be found for interpreting “That two-handed engine at the door’ as 
St. Peter himself. But his demonstrative ‘that’ makes such a conjecture 
difficult to defend. The only other clue to the possible existence in Milton’s 
mind of a specific door lies in the word ‘fold’, which occurs both in John x 
and in Lycidas, line 115. By considering ‘fold’ as the equivalent of ‘pen’, 
one may suppose with Professor Le Comte that Milton was thinking of the 
Church as a building and of the ‘door’ in line 130 as the actual door of that 
building. This line of reasoning, however, strikes me as dangerously literal. 
For the word ‘fold’ as used in Lycidas and in the parable connotes ‘flock’ 
as well as ‘pen’; and it is not wise to lose sight of either meaning. More- 
over, the linkage of the ‘door’ either with Heaven’s gate or with the ‘fold’ 
is wholly arbitrary, and any such association must ultimately be tested by 
its suitability to the explanation of which it is a part. My conviction is that 
Milton did not intend to particularize a door. Rather, I believe, he em- 
ployed the phrase ‘at the door’ to confirm the reader’s identification of the 
preceding ‘that two-handed engine’. 

Disregarding ‘at the door’ for the moment, I shall now sum up what I 
believe to be the most logical rendering of the couplet; and I shall do so 
by means of this paraphrase: ‘But that universally known agent or instru- 
ment, who with one hand rewards the good and with the other punishes 
the evil, stands ready to bring disaster to the evil once and for ever.’ Surely 
this paraphrase directs us to these well-known verses in Matt. xxv: 

? Le Comte, p. 593. 
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31. When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: 

32. And before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: 

33- And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 

34. Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: 

41. Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: 

42. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink: 

44. Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, or athirst . . . and did not minister unto thee? 

45. Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. 

46. And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: but the righteous 
into life eternal. 


The line of argument which I have followed in this study leads to the 
conclusion that Milton’s ‘two-handed engine’ is the Son as God’s instru- 
ment of judgement. It may be objected that to regard the Second Person 
of the Trinity as an engine, that is, as an instrument or agent, would be 
indecorous, even blasphemous. We can say with certainty, however, that 
Milton had exactly this idea of the relationship between the Son and the 
Father when he wrote The Christian Doctrine and Paradise Lost. Perhaps 
the best illustration from The Christian Doctrine is this: 


... when it is said ‘all things were made by him [the Son]’, it must be understood 
of a secondary and delegated power; and that when the particle ‘by’ is used 
in reference to the Father, it denotes the primary cause . . .; when in reference 
to the Son, the secondary and instrumental cause. . . .' 


Paradise Lost offers the following example, among many others: 


Thee next they sang of all Creation first, 

Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, 

In whose conspicuous count’nance, without cloud 

Made visible, th’ Almighty Father shines, 

Whom else no Creature can behold; on thee 

Impresst the effulgence of his Glorie abides, 

Transfus’d on thee his ample Spirit rests. 

Hee Heav’n of Heavens and all the Powers therein 

By thee created, and by thee threw down 

Th’ aspiring Dominations: thou that day 

Thy Fathers dreadful Thunder didst not spare. . . . 
(P.L., 1. 383-91. Italics mine.) 


' Works, xiv. 205. 
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We need only turn to the ultimate source of both The Christian Doctrine 
and Paradise Lost, if we wish to find authority for Milton’s conception of 
the Son as the engine of God. Christ proclaims it: ‘All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father . . .’ (Matt. xi. 27). At the Last Judgement the Son 
will act for his Father. ‘I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, 
I judge: and my judgment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father which hath sent me’ (John v. 30). Christ is judge; 
he sees that the law is carried out. His function is one over which he has 
no control, for he is the grand and perfect instrument of God’s eternal and 
foreordained law. It is not the Son who wills punishment or reward. 
Every man has a choice, and they who have sown the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind. 

It is to Christ that the phrase ‘at the door’ unequivocally points. The 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew contains this description of the events 
which will precede the second advent of Christ: 


29. Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken: 

30. And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 

31. And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other. 

33. So... when ye shall see all these things, know that it [margin: Or, he.] 
is near, even at the doors. 


In almost identical language the same prophecy appears in Mark xiii. 24-29. 
The phrase ‘at the doors’ is thus in both books intimately linked with Christ; 
in both it carries the connotation of immediacy.' Within four years of the 
composition of Lycidas, Milton uses the phrase in this very connexion: 


. . . the power of thy grace is not past away with the primitive times, as fond 


' A. W. Verity, citing Matt. xxiv. 33, gives ‘ready at hand’ as the meaning of ‘at the 
door’. Professor Le Comte would rule out this translation on the ground that, taken with 
Milton’s ‘stands ready’, it involves a degree of pleonasm. The redundancy is merely 
verbal, however; for Verity quite obviously intended his phrase to connote ‘in the im- 
mediate future’. This is the only possible meaning for the Biblical ‘at the doors’, con- 
sidered in context. In his 1898 edition of Comus and Lycidas, Verity, in connexion with 
the passage, quotes Milton: ‘thy kingdom is now at hand, and thou standing at the door’ 
(Remonstrant’s Defense). The phrase ‘at hand’ is commonly used in the Bible to indicate 
the imminence of the Last Judgement. Vide Isa. xiii. 6; Joel ii. 1; Matt. iii. 2; Marki. 5; 
Luke xxi. 31; 2 Thess. ii. 2; Philippians iv. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 7; Rev. i. 3, &c. 

There is a distinct difference between ‘immediacy’ and ‘readiness to strike’. A soldier 
‘stands ready’ to defend his country whether or not war is expected ‘in the immediate 
future’. 
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and faithless men imagine, but thy Kingdome is now at hand, and thou standing 
at the dore. Come forth out of thy Royall Chambers, O Prince of all the Kings 
of the earth, put on the visible roabes of thy imperiall Majesty, take up that 
unlimited Scepter which thy Almighty Father hath bequeath’d thee; for now 
the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all creatures sigh to bee renew’d.' 


It will be noted that here, as in Lycidas, Milton writes the singular form 
‘door’ rather than the plural of the Authorized Version. Though I believe 
that the best translation for ‘at the door’ is ‘in the immediate future’, it 
seems probable that the parable of John x, as well as the passage from 
Matthew last quoted, influenced Milton’s choice of the phrase. As I have 
already remarked, the connotations derived from Christ’s ‘I am the door’ 
may be assigned to the ‘door’ in Lycidas, which can be taken then, though 
not literally, as the door to heaven. That is to say, Christ in his capacity 
as judge at the Second Coming provides the means by which the elect may 
reach eternal life. In any event, Milton’s ‘at the door’ should direct the 
reader familiar with the Bible to the Son of God. 

The verse paragraph in Lycidas concluded by the troublesome couplet 
owes far more to the book of Matthew than I have thus far shown. Its 
influence is observable both in the ideas and in the language of the poetic 
passage. 

In Matthew, and also in Mark, Peter is advised to become a fisher of 
men (a leader of men in the way of Christ). This is as close as the Bible 
comes to Milton’s ‘Pilot’. In Matthew alone are the keys to the kingdom 
of Heaven given to Peter (Matt. xvi. 19). 

The corrupt clergy in Lycidas have their parallel in Matthew in the 
scribes and the Pharisees against whom Christ repeatedly inveighs. These, 
though firmly established in authority, are not proper examples to those 
whom they profess to teach. ‘. . . The scribes and the Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat: All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not’ (Matt. 
xxiii. 2-3). St. Peter begins his speech by denouncing those who follow 
the Church ‘for their bellies sake’. The scribes and the Pharisees ‘love 
the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues’ 
(Matt. xxiii. 6). 

St. Peter continues his indictment of the wicked shepherds: 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Then how to scramble at the shearers feast,” 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

! Works, Animadversions, iii (part 1), 148. Italics mine. 

? A verbal analogue for Milton’s ‘shearers feast’ occurs in 1 Sam. xxv, which recounts 
the story of Nabal, who for his selfish refusal to allow David’s servants to join in the cele- 
bration prepared for the shearers was destroyed by God. The celebration is described as 
a ‘feast in his house, like the feast of a king’ (verse 36). 

4690.17 3 
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The phrase ‘worthy bidden guest’ undoubtedly comes from Matthew. 
‘Then saith he to his servants, the wedding is ready, but they which were 
bidden were not worthy . . . and the wedding was furnished with guests’ 
(Matt. xxii. 8, 10). As will be immediately recognized, these verses are 
from the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, which hints at the Last 
Judgement and ends with the succinct reminder that many are called but 
few are chosen. : 

Milton’s felicitous epithet ‘Blind mouthes’ may have been inspired by 
the juxtaposition of blindness and greed in Matthew: ‘Ye fools and blind: 
for whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? 
Ye fools and blind: for whether is greater, the gift, or the altar that sancti- 
fieth the gift?’ (Matt. xxiii. 17, 19). 

These ‘Blind mouthes’ are ignorant of all “That to the faithfull Herd- 
mans art belongs’. When Milton composed this line, he may have had in 
mind the tenth chapter of John, wherein Christ defines for his disciples 
all that pertains to the office of the good shepherd. 

St. Peter continues with two rhetorical questions and a pithy answer: 
“What recks it them? What need they? They are sped.’ Considering this 
line in its context, we might paraphrase it thus: “The evil clergy, in their 
blindness and greed, care nothing about the duties of the faithful herds- 
man; they feel the need for nothing beyond earthly treasure and power; 
they are satisfied.’ In Matt. vi, Christ admonishes the multitude: 


2. Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have the 
glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 

5. And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for they 
love to pray standing in the synagogues and in corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 

16. Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: 
for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto man to fast. Verily I 
say unto you, They have their reward. 


The two independent clauses, “They have their reward’ from Matthew and 
“They are sped’ from Lycidas, are synonymous; and each follows the 
censure of those who are concerned with worldly rather than spiritual 
matters. 

In the already quoted verses from Matthew which I believe contribute 
most to the identification of ‘that two-handed engine’, damnation is pro- 
phesied for those who have not fed even ‘one of the least of these’. It is 
the essence of Milton’s condemnation of the corrupt clergy that “The 
hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed’. 

Professor Le Comte seizes upon the wolf which ‘catcheth . . . and 
scattereth the sheep’ in John x. 12, as the prototype for Milton’s ‘grim 
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Woolf with privy paw’ who ‘Daily devours apace’. But a much closer 
parallel exists in Matt. vii. 15: “Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ Herein 
are found both the element of secrecy contained in ‘privy paw’ and the 
conception of insatiable appetite inherent in ‘Daily devours apace’. 

The conspicuous resemblances between Milton’s verse paragraph and 
the book of Matthew do not, to be sure, establish an exclusive influence. 
Certainly elements from John x are present in St. Peter’s speech. Still, the 
similarity between this book and the passage in Lycidas is a surface one. 
Both are parables which employ the pastoral idiom, and both contrast the 
hireling with the true pastor. In John x, however, the emphasis is on 
salvation; while in Lycidas and in Matthew, censure of the false teachers 
for hypocrisy, greed, and spiritual blindness is central, as is the prophecy 
of their damnation. I should hesitate to urge that Milton had any one 
book of the Bible before him as he wrote. But for those of us whose 
acquaintance with the Scriptures needs frequently to be refreshed, the 
book of Matthew should help to clarify the most controversial lines in 
Milton’s poetry. These lines, I suggest, become clear if ‘that two-handed 
engine’ is understood to be the Son of God in his capacity of judge, when 
at the Second Advent—which impends (‘at the door’)—he will carry out 
the sentence of the Father’s immutable law, separating good men from 
evil, and committing to eternal fire by one irrevocable stroke the corrupt 
and faithless clergy. The solution, then, is simple, as it was intended to 
be; for it was natural enough to assume that in the Biblical phrases and 
echoes which characterize St. Peter’s denunciation the seventeenth-century 
reader would recognize a ready key to the meaning of the final couplet." 


* The ‘Maye Aeglogue’ of Spenser’s The Shepheardes Calender provides an interesting 
analogue of the interpretation advanced in this paper. Spenser, it will be recalled, was 
admired by Milton in the Areopagitica as ‘our sage and serious poet . . . a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas’. I do not wish to imply that Spenser’s lines served as Milton’s 
source, for it seems to me far more logical to suppose that the two poets merely drew from 
the same fountain-head—the Bible. The passage has been previously noticed in connexion 
with St. Peter’s speech in Lycidas; but the last four lines—which seem to me vital—have 
never before, I think, been considered in the light of their possible relationship to the 
final couplet. Spenser denounces the hireling clergy of his day in the following verses: 

Those faytours little regarden their charge, 

While they, letting their sheepe runne at large, 
Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 

In lustihede and wanton meryment. 

Thilke same bene shepeheardes for the Devils stedde, 
That playen while their flockes be unfedde. 

Well is it seene, theyr sheepe bene not their owne, 
That letten them runne at randon alone. 

But they bene hyred for little pay 

Of other, that caren as little as they 

What fallen the flocke, so they han the fleece, 
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And get all the gayne, paying but a peece. ‘ 

I muse what account both these will make, 

The one for the hire which he doth take, 

And thother for leaving his lords taske, 

When great Pan account of shepeherdes shall aske. 

(lines 39-54. My italics.) 

Spenser’s mysterious explicator, E.K., glosses ‘great Pan’ in the last line of the quotation 
as ‘Christ, the very God of all shepheards, which calleth himself the greate and good 
shepherd’. The striking similarities between the two verse paragraphs need no demon- 
stration, and it is plain that in Spenser’s treatment a weaponless Christ, acting himself as 
God’s engine of justice, is to mete out just punishment to the hireling shepherds. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON’S CRITICISM OF POPE 
IN THE LIFE OF POPE 


By BENJAMIN BOYCE 


MONG the critical essays of Samuel Johnson, the Life of Pope seems in 
the opinion of most people to stand high. It is often contrasted with 
Johnson’s Lives of Milton and Gray to show how good Johnson could be 
when he considered a poet completely within his range, one whom he liked 
for the right reasons. The common notion is that he wrote the Pope easily 
and expansively in his old age, drawing the material from a well-stocked 
memory and a fully matured set of critical principles. The Life of Pope is 
also often contrasted with Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Pope (1756), which, whether or not it is regarded as an inferior work of 
criticism, is usually said to represent a tradition of literary judgement quite 
opposite to Johnson’s. Yet we have recently been warned against depend- 
ing upon such a simple view of the two works, for it is ‘perhaps as unprofit- 
able as it is difficult to try to bring Warton and Johnson to grips on the 
main theses of the former’s Essay on Pope’ .' 

A careful examination, paragraph by paragraph and poem by poem, of 
what Johnson said about Pope in the 1781 Life and of what numerous other 
critics had said about Pope before that date might cause readers to modify 
their conception of the nature, if not of the merit, of Johnson’s essay. For 
after making such a study and including in my reading Joseph Spence, 
Addison, Dennis, William Ayre (in his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Alexander Pope, 1745), W. H. Dilworth (in his Life of Pope, 1759), Percival 
Stockdale (in his Inquiry . . . Including A particular Defence of the Writings, 
and Genius of Mr. Pope, 1778), Robert Shiels, Warburton, Warton, Owen 
Ruffhead, Lord Kames, and two or three others, I have come to the con- 
clusion that Johnson’s remarks on Pope were not uniformly superior to 
those of previous critics and that he was, to an extent that probably few 
readers appreciate, regularly dependent upon those critics for direction in 
his commentary. When writing the Pope he lingered in the company of 
Dennis and Warton as long as he could, sometimes to his own cost pre- 
ferring the former to the latter. If in his discussion he frequently chose 
minor points to comment upon and ignored some larger, more difficult 
questions, we can see that he was straining to say something fresh and 
readable and marketable; if he ordinarily did not trouble to cover all the 
critical ground, we notice that he habitually offered generalizations that 
would give his paragraphs an air, even a false air, of finality. 

1 Wilbert L. MacDonald, Pope and His Critics (London, 1951), p. 298. 
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Johnson’s procedure in the Pope is only somewhat like that of his review, 
written twenty-five years earlier, of the first volume of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay on Pope.' For though Johnson in that review cavilled over Warton’s 
comments on each poem, he covered the Essay more or less fully. The 
review is cool and exacting and, in a faintly comic way, patronizing; John- 
son would not even let Warton be the better critic of Handel’s music. Of 
Warton’s fifty-page chapter on The Rape of the Lock he declared: “There is 
in his remarks on this work no discovery of any latent beauty, nor any thing 
subtle or striking; he is indeed commonly right, but has discussed no 
difficult question.’ In 1781 Johnson had a better opinion of the Essay. At 
that time, when he was writing comments on those poems that the Essay 
had treated, he must have had Warton’s pages open before him again (or, 
less probably, fixed very exactly in his memory), and when he was not 
tacitly accepting Warton’s ideas he was often tacitly refuting them. In the 
review of 1756 he had observed that Warton’s remarks on Eloisa to Abelard 
had ‘not much profundity of criticism’, adding in defence of Warton that 
the ‘beauties’ of this poem, being ‘sentiments of nature’, are equally plain 
to the learned and the ignorant. In 1781 Johnson’s own efforts in the direc- 
tion of ‘profundity of criticism’ led him to say that Eloisa is one of the most 
happy productions of human wit because its story is true, because its 
characters were conspicuous for merit, because they at last found quiet and 
piety, and because the poem has been studiously polished. Investigation 
reveals that three of these four reasons (of which three nowadays appear 
dubious) Johnson found in Warton. From Warton, too, came the extrava- 
gant first sentence in this passage and the phrases ‘eminence of merit’ and 
curiosa felicitas.2 But the extent of Johnson’s indebtedness is obscured 
because the Latin phrase came from Warton’s discussion of the Essay on 
Criticism and because the argument that any piece of literature is the better 
and the more powerful for being historically true was adapted from War- 
ton’s conspicuous development of it in connexion with Pope’s Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. Johnson’s only original remark on Eloisa 
was that Pope had laudably chosen a story which ended not in dejection 

' The review, first published in the April-May issue, 1756, of the Literary Magazine, is 
here cited as reprinted in the second volume of The Works of Samuel Johnson (1816). 

? See the Life of Pope in Lives of the English Poets by Samuel Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill 
(Oxford, 1905), iii. 235-6. 

Anticipations of Johnson’s remarks on Eloisa are also to be found in Ayre’s Memoirs, i. 
70; in Dilworth’s Life of Alexander Pope, pp. 31-33; in Stockdale’s Inquiry, where twenty- 
five rhapsodic pages are given to this poem—and to La Nouvelle Héloise; and in the preface 
to Letters of Abelard and Heloise. To which is prefixed a particular Account of their Lives ... 
By John Hughes (1776). 

3 That the touchstone of truth, whatever its value in critical theory, had best not -be 
applied to Pope’s Eloisa occurs to one as one reads Geoffrey Tillotson’s discussion of the 
poem in his edition of The Rape of the Lock and Other Poems (Twickenham Edition, 
London, 1940), pp. 275-91. 
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but in piety. The fact is, however, that as Pope treats the story it ends 
without Eloisa’s being made to seem either really pious or resigned. Indeed 
according to Owen Ruffhead, usually Pope’s defender, Eloisa may have 
‘done no service to the cause of virtue’.' Johnson’s criticism of this poem, 
far from surpassing Warton’s, shames the Great Cham. 

A comparison of Johnson’s Pope and Warton’s Essay reveals other re- 
lationships.2, The Essay being of the ‘gushing’ sort that Johnson disliked, 
Warton necessarily deserves on occasion the scoffing description given, 
presumably by Johnson, to Warton’s avowed enemy, Ruffhead—he ‘says 
of fine passages, that they are fine, and of feeble passages, that they are 
feeble’.? In the Life of Pope Johnson said he would not pause to note ‘petty 
beauties’, and he avoided this apparently foolish habit while he was dis- 
cussing the poems that Warton had discussed—namely, the Pastorals, 
Windsor Forest, the St. Cecilia ode, the Essay on Criticism, The Rape of the 
Lock, the Elegy, and Eloisa; but when Johnson came to the Dunciad and the 
Moral Essays he more than once descended to specifying fine passages. In 
the case of the Pastorals and Windsor Forest a great array of earlier criticisms 
discouraged his resorting to that method, but he could still judiciously point 
out feeble passages, particularly the one proudly offered by Ruffhead to 
disprove Warton’s (and Johnson’s) assertion that the Pastorals contained 
no new images.* Everything Johnson said about these two works had roots 
in the earlier discussions. It may not be surprising that in judgements 
upon the Pastorals he was closer to Warton than to Ruffhead, and yet he 
had a lower opinion of that work, of Windsor Forest, and of the St. Cecilia 
ode than even Warton had. One observes in general that Warburton and 
the so-called pre-Romantic, Warton, displayed a greater interest than John- 
son in discovering models for Pope in classical literature; but this differ- 
ence may again be due merely to their having come first. Warton, usually 
alluded to as one who helped to lower the reputation of Pope, in almost 
every case wrote about the work under scrutiny with interesting enthusi- 
asm; he rouses in the reader a desire to return to the poem. Johnson rarely 
seems so enthusiastic. The analytical reader would see that Johnson was 
Pope’s champion, but the casual and emotional reader, at least after he had 
got beyond the Dedicatory Epistle, would suppose the champion to be 
Warton. The careful reader with all the texts before him would notice that 

" The Life of Alexander Pope (1769), p. 171. 

? Misunderstanding of the relationship of Johnson’s criticism to Warton’s has been 
fostered by the Elwin—Courthope edition of Pope in which footnote references to Warton 
are regularly to an edition that appeared after Johnson’s Life rather than to those (1756, 
1762, 1764, 1772) that preceded it. 

3 From a review of Ruffhead’s Life in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxix (1769), 255, 
which is thought to be by Johnson (see Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. 


Powell, Oxford, 1934-50, ii. 166 n.). 
* It is the line about Zephyrs lamenting in silence. See Ruffhead’s Life, p. 32. 
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the best criticism and most of the genuine literary criticism in Johnson’s bac 
Pope occur not because Johnson was provoked by a poem but because he apy 
was provoked by a critic, usually Dennis or Warton. When Johnson finished it j 
his remarks on Eloisa he had reached the end of Warton’s volume, and he 
appropriately inserted at that point a paragraph in praise of the Essay to she 
which he was so much indebted. Pope’s later works he had to discuss with- fur 
out the stimulation of Warton’s commentary. What he found to say about the 
those works was in no case, if we except the Homer, as carefully or helpfully thi 
directed at literary values as his remarks on the earlier pieces had been. co 
Not that the discussion of the Essay on Man or the Homer is less readable Es 
than the preceding pages. But Johnson treated the former as it had been an 
treated in the arguments of 1738-9 between Warburton and Crousaz— do 
that is, for its ideas. Many critics besides the egregious Warburton had lo: 
* pronounced the Essay to be a sublime poem, noble in its morality and pro- m 
found in thought,' and Johnson attempted to put an end to such careless of 
and presumptuous commentary by three splendid paragraphs of sarcasm. es 
Acknowledging the blaze of Pope’s embellishment and the sweetness of his Pr 
melody and not forgetting the concomitant passages of obscurity and harsh- as 
ness, Johnson went no further into literary analysis of a work which he E; 
regarded as dangerous. ck 
The Homer he took up just after he finished with Warton’s volume. One th 
can almost hear him drawing a deep breath before starting upon that 
‘poetical wonder’, of which an alarming number of more or less authorita- in 
tive analyses were in print. Now instead of re-reading the commentators, ig 
which I believe had been his procedure before writing on the earlier poems, te 
he threw all his force behind one bold principle—that an elegant and grace- 





ful translation of Homer was better for his day than a more faithful, more 
sublime version—and launched into panegyric on this greatest of the 
world’s translations. In the biographical section of the Pope he had offered 
a set of variants from the poet’s manuscripts of the poem; these would 
interest readers of the sort who had followed the detailed criticisms made 
by Dennis? and Spence? and Jdler paper seventy-seven. But here Johnson 
presented only a general view of the work. Contradicting the principle he had 
recently recognized in the Life of Dryden that in a good translation ‘rugged 
magnificence is not to be softened’, he swept over history—and opponents 
—in a grand way which was probably the result of his having no longer 
either to defer to Warton’s wide knowledge of the ancient and modern 
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. Maynard Mack in his edition of the Essay on Man (Twickenham Edition, London, 
1950), pp. xvi-—xvii, lists some of the early admirers. Arthur Murphy in 1762 in his ‘Essay 
on the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding’ (The Works of Henry Fielding, i. 20) and 
Percival Stockdale in 1778 in his Inquiry were still praising the poem as sublime and wise. ‘ 

2 Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Translation of Homer (1717). t 

3 An Essay on Mr. Pope’s Odyssey (1726). 
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background of Pope’s poems or to take account of Warton’s close and 
appreciative criticisms. Johnson’s genius was no longer rebuked by his as 
it is said Mark Antony’s was by Caesar. 

But for the remaining pieces Johnson’s critical energy flagged, and he 
showed how much he needed Warton’s stimulation. His remarks are per- 
functory on the literary aspects of Pope’s Moral Essays, his Horace and 
the Satires, and even on the Dunciad. The Imitations of Horace, declared 
this author of an impressive imitation of Juvenal, ‘cannot give pleasure to 
common readers’. In the biographical section of the Life one of the Moral 
Essays, that addressed to Lord Cobham, had moved him to write some 
animated sentences, but they deal only with Pope’s false and pernicious 
doctrine of the Ruling Passion, and Johnson’s attack was rephrased from a 
long footnote which he had appended to his translation of Crousaz’s com- 
mentary on the Essay on Man forty years before.' Although the criticism 
of ‘epistolary correspondence’ had already begun,” Johnson was not inter- 
ested in the subject. He was content, therefore, in spite of a dislike of 
Pope’s letters as being too ‘artificial’, to echo Warburton’s untrustworthy 
assertion that ‘they are the only true models which we . . . have, of familiar 
Epistles’? and to discuss them exclusively for what they reveal about Pope’s 
character. Johnson could not rise above the usual personal response to 
these letters. 

As for John Dennis’s critical writings on Pope, Johnson utilized them 
in much the same way as Warton’s—approving, objecting, borrowing, 
ignoring, all somewhat unpredictably, with the result of obscuring the ex- 
tent and nature of his obligation. One notices that he quoted at length from 
one of Dennis’s essays to illustrate his malice and violence; one observes 
also that he corrected errors in Dennis’s criticisms of Windsor Forest, the 
Essay on Criticism, and The Rape of the Lock; one might therefore conclude 
that Johnson had little respect for his opinion. Yet in reality Johnson’s 
paragraphs on those three poems include significant points of agreement 
with Dennis, and in his discussion of Windsor Forest the best remark was 
provoked by Dennis.* But it is unfortunate that Johnson fell under his 
spell rather than Warton’s in discussing The Rape of the Lock. 


* A Commentary on Mr Pope’s Principles of Morality, Or Essay on Man (1742), p. 109- 
Cf. Johnson’s Life of Pope, Lives of the English Poets, iii. 174. 

? For example, see the prefaces to Letters Upon several Occasions; Written by and 
between Mr. Dryden, Mr. Wycherly, Mr. , Mr. Congreve, and Mr. Dennis (1696) 
and to Select Epistles or Letters out of M. Tullius Cicero; and the best Roman, Greek, and 
French Authors both Ancient and Modern. Adapted to the Humour of the present Age. By 
Mr. Tho. Brown (1702). 

3 See his edition of The Works of Alexander Pope (1751), 1. ix. Johnson wrote: ‘Pope’s 
epistolary excellence had an open field; he had no English rival, living or dead’ (Lives of 
the English Poets, iii. 159). 

* Dennis in Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Translation of Homer had complained of want of 
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Nothing in the Life has perhaps been admired more than the section in 
the middle of the work that provides a sketch of Pope’s intellectual habits 
and talents and the final section offering a Character of Pope as poet. The 
former section is beautifully written and contains the paragraphs comparing 
Pope and Dryden. By 1781 it had become something of a habit of critics to 
compare Pope and Dryden, and Dilworth had added, as an extra, curious 
variation, a demonstration that one of Dennis’s attacks on Pope was merely 
a paraphrase of Milbourne’s remarks on Dryden.'! Arthur Murphy had 
attempted to clarify the criticism of Pope by distinguishing two kinds of 
invention, primary and secondary, of which Pope possessed the secondary, 
polishing sort.2, Warton had used, apropos of the Essay on Criticism, a con- 
trast of two hypothetical poets, the swift, impulsive, and imaginative sort 
and the cautious, diligent, correct sort, to which latter class we were to 
assign Alexander Pope. The most elaborate of the comparisons of Dryden 
and Pope was that published in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets (1753), written 
probably by Johnson’s friend and amanuensis, Robert Shiels. From this 
comparison, included in the section on Pope, Johnson took ideas and 
phrases for his estimate of the genius and knowledge of the two poets and 
for his statement of the superiority of each over the other; and Johnson, 
like Shiels, only after hesitation placed Pope below Diyden in genius. 
(The possibility that Shiels obtained his ideas and his phrases from John- 
son in the first place is one I need not explore here.) All these essays in 
comparison no doubt derived something of their inspiration ultimately from 
the striking effort Pope himself had made in the preface to his Iliad to 
illuminate the quality of Homer by a prolonged comparison with Virgil. 
Professor Margaret Gregg of Winthrop College, in a paper not yet pub- 
lished, has demonstrated that Johnson built up his comparison of Dryden 
and Pope by a clever adaptation of the logic, the imagery, and the cadence 
of Pope’s brilliant sentences. Splendid as is this portion of Johnson’s Life, 
the credit for its ideas and for its style belongs by no means entirely to him. 
And, strictly speaking, much of it is not literary criticism. 

In the Character of Pope as poet at the end of the Life Johnson was again 
usually with the majority in his judgements, especially on the question of 
the nature and extent of Pope’s genius and on that of his versification. In 
declaring Pope to possess all the qualities that constitute a poet he delivered 
a vigorous reply to Warton’s main attack; in denying that Pope’s versifica- 


design in the poem. Johnson suggested that Windsor Forest belongs to a kind of art in 
which merit would inhere in a seemingly casual interchanging of description, narrative, 
and morality rather than in a regular, climactic design. Cf. Lives of the English Poets, iii. 
225. 

* ‘A Parallel of the Characters of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope’, Life of Alexander Pope, 
pp. 138-50. 

2 The Works of Henry Fielding, i. 16-20. 
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tion was ever ‘too uniformly musical’ he contradicted Shiels, with whom at 
most points he was in conspicuous agreement. These paragraphs, written 
without the model of any other passage so far as I know, are more meaty 
than those on Pope’s intellectual nature, and they are less rhetorical. In 
the explanation of what constitutes poetic genius, where Johnson seems to 
have worked out his remarks cautiously and exactly, he made his best con- 
tribution. The other observations in this section are either not new or not 
important. 

As one reads through Johnson’s commentary on the individual poems 
one is struck occasionally by the oddity of his choice of topics to consider or 
by his method of attack or by the conclusions reached. Explanation is to 
be sought in the previous critics as much as in Johnson’s own disposition. 
For example, one might wonder why most of what Johnson had to offer on 
the Essay on Criticism is either on the subject of the simile or on the ques- 
tion of adapting sound to sense in poetry. Johnson opened the former sub- 
ject by the surprising and seemingly gratuitous declaration that Pope’s 
comparison of the student’s progress in the sciences with the traveller’s 
journey in the Aips is the best simile in English poetry. But Johnson had 
been led into this. John Dennis had ridiculed the similes in this poem.! 
Warton mentioned the Alps simile to say that it was overrated, that it lacked 
particularity, and that its last line was redundant; instead he found another 
simile in the poem—one that Dennis had scoffed at—to call the most ap- 
posite and most elegantly expressed in any language.? Warburton singled 
out the prismatic-glass simile for praise, and Ruffhead in a characteristic 
straddle agreed with both Warburton and Warton.’ Johnson himself in 
1756 praised the Alps simile as ‘perhaps the best simile in our language’ 
and refuted Warton’s criticism of the last line on Warton’s own ground: 
the line contributes particularity. In the Life of Pope Johnson repeated 
much of what he had said in 1756 but added, for the sake of readers baffled 
by the contradictions of previous critics, his simple but strong clarification 
of what constitutes a good simile. 

As for the question of representing ideas in poetry by the mere sounds of 
words, the familiar passage on this subject in Part II of the Essay on 


'’ Reflections Critical and Satyrical, upon a Late Rhapsody, Call’d, An Essay upon 
Criticism (n.d.), pp. 8, 9, 11, 13. 
? Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope (1756), PP. 142, 116. The simile praised by 
Warton (Essay on Criticism, i. 54-59) is: 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 
. In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains; 
Thus in the soul while Memory prevails, 
The solid power of Understanding fails; 
Where beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory’s soft figures melt away. 
3 See Warburton’s Pope, i. 174 n.; Ruffhead, pp. 81-84. 
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Criticism naturally led Johnson to reiterate the scepticism he had expressed 
many years before in Rambler papers ninety-two and ninety-four. But 
there were additional provocations. The suggestions made in the Rambler 
had been caught up by Lord Kames in his Elements of Criticism (1762) and 
developed into a discussion that quite outdistanced Johnson’s amateurish 
treatment of the problems involved.! Of course, said Kames, sound cannot 
resemble other things such as movement, but even those readers ‘who are 
defective in taste’ can see that the emotional effect of sound might resemble 
the emotional effect of movement. He illustrated his discussion with 
Broome’s lines from the Odyssey beginning 


With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone, 


and also with Pope’s line 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 


George Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) took up the same 
material, approving of some of Johnson’s remarks but also of some of 
Kames’s.? Likewise, Owen Ruffhead boldly quoted the Rambler’s dis- 
cussion of the subject, accepted some of Johnson’s animadversions, but 
declared that he must ‘have a very singular ear’ who finds no softness in the 
line that Johnson said had no great softness; Ruffhead declared further that 
the Ajax line is, in spite of the Rambler’s denial, slow and heavy.’ 

Johnson in the Life of Pope stood his ground, yielding an inch to Lord 
Kames in admitting that motion might ‘in some sort’ be exemplified, 
perhaps in the four lines by Broome. But Johnson then tried to regain the 
ground just yielded by offering a parody of Broome’s lines, a not entirely 
persuasive parody. He quoted the Ajax passage too, shifting his attack en 
passant to the slowness of the Alexandrine, so much praised for its speed. 
Johnson’s discussion here, I am afraid, proves nothing that had not been 
proved already by himself or by Lord Kames—that is, unless it proves that 
the allusions to people ‘defective in taste’, people with ‘a very singular ear’, 
had got under his skin and caused him to lay down the law once more. But 
Kames and Campbell had given the subject a better treatment. 

Another oddity in the Life of Pope is the criticism of the Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, which though a minor poem Johnson examined stanza by 
stanza. Again the explanation is that Johnson was following others. 
William Ayre and Warburton and Warton and Ruffhead and Johnson in 
his 1756 review had all gone through this laborious ‘seriatim’ process, dis- 
agreeing with each other’s judgements as they moved from one stanza to 


* Elements of Criticism, 2nd edn. (Edinburgh, 1763), ch. xviii, section iii. 
? Book 111, ch. i, section 3. 
3 Pp. 86-87. 
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the next. Even Spence had contributed to the argument, anticipating Warton 
in calling the first stanza ‘a perfect Concert’.! Johnson’s re-examination 
of the whole poem (in the course of which he omitted some of his earlier 
haggling, particularly his sally into the criticism of Handel’s music) was no 
doubt intended to settle the argument. 

Remembering Johnson’s harsh comment in 1756 on Warton’s criticism 
of The Rape of the Lock, we ought to expect in Johnson’s remarks some- 
thing subtle, fresh, striking, or illuminating. We shall be disappointed. 
Because John Dennis had devoted many singularly humourless and 
pedantic pages to condemnation of Pope’s ‘machines’ for numerous faults, 
including that of not being structurally functional,” and also because Joseph 
Warton had written at length of the machines as charming, poetic, and use- 
ful for oblique satire, Johnson was led to take up this question too, In the 
earlier part of the Life he seemed to be agreeing with Warton that the 
machines were a triumph, but in the later pages he sided, though somewhat 
grudgingly, with Dennis.? 

Johnson also treated the question—hardly a difficult one—of the moral 
of the poem. Here again he was placing himself with Dennis rather than 
Warton. To besure, he declared Dennis incorrect in asserting that the poem 
has no moral; but Johnson contemplated this gay poem without a smile just 
as Dennis had done, and he found a moral in it which seems to have been 
adapted from Dennis’s melancholy lucubrations on female vanity.* 

Johnson’s third point—that the power of the poem comes especially 
from the poet’s making new things familiar and familiar things new—is, as 
an abstract principle, more striking than anything Warton had offered. Yet 
Warton had spoken appreciatively of the lively effect of parody in the poem 
and of the beautiful mixture of serious and comical; the mind of the reader 
‘is engaged by novelty, when it so unexpectedly finds a thought or object it 
had been accustomed to survey in another form, suddenly arrayed in a 
ridiculous garb’; one is delighted with Pope’s success in ‘giving elegance to 
so familiar an object’ as a coffee-pot.’ Johnson’s principle was not, then, 
entirely new, and by itself it is no more valuable than various suggestions 


1 Essay on Mr. Pope’s Odyssey, 2nd ed. (1737), p. 152. 

2 Remarks on Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock (1728), pp. 19-30. As Johnson indicates, 
Warburton had also discussed the machines, but enthusiastically; see his Pope, i. 219 n. 
Ruffhead, p. 105, repeated Warburton’s remarks. 

3 Lives of the English Poets, iii. 104, 235. 

* The sylphs, said Dennis, promote female vanity, and ‘Vanity is not only a great 
Defect in Human Nature, but the Mother of a thousand Errors, and a thousand Crimes, 
and the Cause of most of the Misfortunes which are incident to Humanity’ (p. 29). 
Johnson says: “The freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity of women, as they embroil 
families in discord and fill houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct the happiness of life 
in a year than the ambition of the clergy in many centuries’ (iii. 234). 

5 Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, pp. 237, 234- 
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made by Warton for explaining the success of this complex and captivating 


Johnson’s Life of Pope, we may conclude, was both better and worse 
because of its responsiveness to the earlier critics. When Johnson engaged 
himself with literary rather than moral or philosophical questions, he was 
usually writing under pressure from others. Yet he could be led away from 
poetic matters by his predecessors. The air of authority, the energy of the 
expression, the seeming fairness, the clarity and arresting directness of its 
thought make the Pope impressive and memorable. But the quantity of 
‘naked criticism’ (to use Johnson’s phrase) is smaller than one might 
imagine and, when original, it is less valuable as criticism of Pope’s writing 
than the reputation of the Life would make one believe. Johnson did not 
initiate so much as he attempted to adjudicate; he was often writing a 
critique of the critics. He frequently shared opinion with Pope’s most 
hostile commentators, but he did not always wish us to notice that. Of the 
later poems and the personal letters there were no good criticisms to impel 
him into thought; Johnson is dull when the world is dull. He is as a critic 
most interesting when he is arguing, even perversely arguing. Too often 
the value of his comments would be much enhanced if the reader were 
familiar with the criticisms he was criticizing. As he said, he was not 
writing just to philosophers and poets; hence he did not beat over the 
ground well covered by Dennis or Spence or Warton, and he is con- 
sequently more readable. But the readability of his Pope is due in part to 
the sense Johnson had of being in converse with worthy opponents; as in 
those many dramatic colloquies reported by Boswell, so in writing his 
criticism of Pope, Johnson listened to one speaker and then another, reply- 
ing roughly to some remarks, ignoring others, borrowing the language of 
one man, handing a rare compliment to someone else in a moment of happy 
agreement, perpetually demanding the last word, even if he had to roar to 
get it. The pity is that the average reader of the Pope does not hear the 
other voices in the long and interesting and yet frequently only desultory 
conversation. 
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BLAKE’S DRAWINGS FOR YOUNG’S 
NIGHT THOUGATS 


By H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


F all Blake’s work his water-coloured drawings for Young’s Night 

Thoughts must be the least known in comparison with their quantity 
and importance. Yet they must have been his main occupation for about 
eighteen months, from the autumn of 1795 to the spring of 1797. From 
then until 1874 they were unknown. The facts are set out by Mr. Keynes 
in Blake Studies (1949), pp. 56-66. In June 1875 J. Comyns Carr devoted 
to these drawings seven pages (728-35) of an article on Blake in the Cornhill. 
For the second edition (1880) of Gilchrist’s Life of Blake F. Shields wrote 
an appendix (vol. ii, pp. 289-307) describing some of the drawings in 
detail, but it was unfortunately omitted from Graham Robertson’s reprint 
of this edition (1906, 1922, 1928). Mr. Keynes described thirty of them in 
1927. There is very little else to read about them. Those thirty drawings 
were reproduced (five in colour) by the Harvard University Press (1927), 
Wright’s Life of William Blake (1929) reproduced six, four of them new, 
and Keynes’s Blake Studies (1949) five, three of them new. That makes 
thirty-seven out of 537, and in addition there are, of course, the forty-three 
engraved by Blake for Edwards’s June 1797 publication of the first four 
Nights. Thus 457 are unknown except to those who have seen the originals, 
which have since 1928 been, by American generosity, in the Print Room of 
the British Museum. 

That 1797 publication is a pretty rare book. There is no copy in the 
Bodleian. The first two Nights have been reproduced (Butterworth, 1911), 
Soupault’s Wiliam Blake (1928) reproduced fourteen of the engravings 
and some have been reproduced elsewhere. Binyon’s Engraved Designs of 
William Blake (1926) catalogues all forty-three, quoting the line asterisked 
on each page as being the subject of the picture and also quoting the short 
descriptions, most certainly not written by Blake, which accompanied the 
1797 publication. Binyon also reproduced the engraved title-page to 
Night III. A few of the engravings may not have been reproduced at all. 
In any case reproduction of the engravings is not the same thing as repro- 
duction of the drawings. Most of them lost much by losing the colours. 
Moreover, Blake’s engraving in 1796~7 had not reached the mastery of the 
fob period. There is, for example, too much conventional line and criss- 
cross work in the backgrounds. Some of the drawings are reversed in the 
engravings. In some of the engravings the design has been altered a little 
from the drawing. Interesting examples are provided by the engravings 
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for page 37 (Night II, p. 35, lines 563-80 in the drawings) and page 63 
(Night III, p. 33, lines 511-28 in the drawings). 
In the first of these the asterisked line, in both engraving and drawing, is 


Love, and Love only, is the Loan for Love. 


To illustrate this Blake chose the story of the Good Samaritan. He has got 
at the heart of Young’s line. The injured man is not just a lay figure. He 
lies on his back with his head raised in horror, and his right hand makes a 
determined gesture of refusal. The Good Samaritan faces him and holds 
a closed egg-shaped vessel decorated on the outside with a serpent in relief. 
The injured man is a good Jew. He is horrified at being rescued by a 
Samaritan, whose vessel of healing oil or wine seems as sinister as a serpent. 
Blake had not yet coined the phrase about corporeal friends being spiritual 
enemies, but here is an apparent example of it—unless indeed the injured 
man fears that the Samaritan may be a corporeal enemy also. Perhaps 
finishing you off with poison is just what a Samaritan would do. The Good 
Samaritan persists. He hopes by lending love to be repaid with love. At 
any rate love is the only loan which can be so repaid.' 

The trees in the engraving differ considerably from those in the drawing. 
In both there is a coverlet over the lower part of the injured man, but in the 
engraving it is over his feet too, whereas in the drawing they project from 
the blue coverlet. But the most interesting difference is in the face of the 
Good Samaritan. In the drawing his mouth is a little more open and his 
head more bent than in the engraving: he looks shocked or at least per- 
plexed, whereas in the engraving he looks more sure of himself and, 
perhaps, more beneficent. 

On p. 63 of the engraved edition the asterisked line is 


This KING OF TERRORS is the PRINCE OF PEACE. 


It is the last page of Night III. Edwards was responsible for the capitals 
and also for a complete change from Blake’s intention. 

It must be explained that the pages of text, round which and in con- 
nexion with which Blake made his drawings, contain on an average less 
than twenty lines. Edwards provided an engraving for less than half his 
pages; a full page with an engraving usually contains thirty lines and one 
without an engraving also thirty, the wide margins remaining blank. Con- 
sequently the lines on an engraved page can only partly correspond to those 
on a page of the drawings. It is, however, only on p. 63 that Edwards made 
a real, and doubtless deliberate, muddle. 


* Years before I knew this picture I wrote a poem entitled ‘Neighbour’ (included in 
Intimation and Other Poems, Oxford, 1948) which supposes the injured man to be much 
embarrassed by having the Samaritan later on as a neighbour. 
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On p. 33 (lines 511-28), the last but one of Night III, Blake asterisked 
Death, the Great Counsellor, who Man inspires. 


He then drew a white-bearded, half-reclining figure of Death, holding an 
open scroll between his hands. The scroll has on it a few indéterminate 
marks to indicate writing. The ‘Great Counsellor’ looks straight in front 
of him, wise and beneficent. 

On p. 34 (lines 529-44), the last of Night III, Blake asterisked 


Spring from our Fetters; fasten in the Skies. 


The picture shows Death removing a chain from the left ankle of a man 
who is preparing to rise and already lifts his left arm to the sky. On the 
left a woman rises, with both arms outstretched, into the blue sky. 

Edwards did not include this drawing. He preferred to end the Night 
with the more striking picture of Death, but the line about the Great 
Counsellor was back on his previous page (62). So a new line, the last but 
two, was asterisked, and also heavily capitalized, when the lines were 
printed in the blank space left by the engraving: but the reason for the 
scroll, which should have contained counsel, is no longer apparent. In fact 
the whole picture is attached to the wrong line. 

There is one change from the drawing. The indeterminate marks on the 
scroll are replaced by nine short lines of Hebrew lettering, but it is very 
queer Hebrew. In the first place it is reversed. Blake evidently engraved 
it from right to left on the plate with the result that a mirror-image, from 
left to right, appears on the page. A first impression, however, that it is 
a mere meaningless jumble of letters has to be partly modified, because 
Blake has almost certainly confused letters of similar but not identical form. 
A Hebraist tells me that reasonable guesses at what Blake meant to write 
may reveal words meaning ‘thou’ (twice), ‘death’, ‘the fire’ (twice), and 
‘dust’, though a good deal must remain completely unintelligible. In 
another of these drawings (ix, p. 17, lines 314-34) there are two Hebrew 
words, meaning ‘hereafter pain’ and referring to ‘Awful Eternity! offended 
Queen!’, which are fairly correct. There is also some Hebrew lettering in 
Night V, p. 25 (the Sibyl), but it was at some later date that Blake learnt 
enough Hebrew to be accurate in the Enoch, Laocoén, and Job pictures. 
Here he seems to have been provided with some Hebrew, perhaps not very 
legible, of which he made a muddle. It does look, however, as if perhaps 
an effort was made to adapt the counsel to the ‘King of Terrors’—not a 
very successful adaptation. 

To work right through the 537 drawings is a fascinating task; to read 
right through Young’s Night Thoughts is less fascinating, but it is not as 
wearisome as we are sometimes led to expect. I am sure of one thing: 
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Blake did not despise his author. He did not asterisk lines in the first Night 
before making the drawings, but after that he generally, not always, did so, 
and he also sometimes marked or underlined other lines that struck him. 
The otherworldliness of Young’s poem, its insistence on immortality and 
the values which a firm belief in immortality compels, must have appealed 
to him strongly. At least twice he remembered Young’s actual words years 
later. Young’s Night VI, line 655 runs 


Of two eternities amazing Lord! 


The two eternities are separated by the Creation. The reminiscence of 
Young may help to explain what was in Blake’s mind when he wrote 
(Milton 14; 11 in Sloss and Wallis): 

The Sin was begun in Eternity, and will not rest to Eternity, 

Till two Eternitys meet together, 


or, twice in Jerusalem (86 and 98), ‘from Eternity to Eternity’. 

About twenty-one years after finishing his drawings for the Night 
Thoughts Blake reissued his 1793 Gates of Paradise with new verses which 
include the well-known Epilogue beginning: 


Truly, My Satan, thou art but a Dunce. 
That “Truly’ is an endorsement of the last line of Young’s Night VIII, 
Satan, thy master, I dare call a dunce. 


Blake had not asterisked the line, but his drawing shows Satan, red-skinned, 
bald with white tufts, wearing only a blue skirt, kneeling and bowing to 
Christ, and offering him a stone to be made bread. Christ, upright in white, 
holds up his left hand in refusal. Satan knew no better! 

Much more important is the fact that some of these drawings have value 
not only in themselves or as helping us to know Blake’s mind during these 
eighteen months from which we have no poetry, but also because they re- 
appear with some changes in later or greater pictures. Mr. Keynes repro- 
duced ix, p. 19, illustrating ‘those Shouts of Joy, that shake the whole 
Ethereal’, the line of praising angels whose raised arms cross each other 
and suggest an unending host, the picture which we all know in its most 
developed form in Job, Illustration xiv, “When the morning Stars sang 
together’. But there are others. On Night I, p. 6, which has no asterisked 
line, is a drawing which was not engraved. The main figure is of the back 
view of a naked traveller. He has a stick in his left hand, his right arm is 
bent over his head, the right leg which is in front is bent, and his left foot 
far behind (so many of Blake’s figures take immense strides) is raised on 
the toes. There are also three children, one reading and two playing, and 
a large tomb of which no one takes any notice. The main figure is, except 
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in two points, exactly the same as the main figure on plate 97 of Ferusalem, 
the climax of Albion’s travailing and travelling, where, standing on the 
dark-green edge of Earth, disregarding the waning moon and single star 
to his right, he’ looks under his raised right arm straight into the great sun- 
rays. Instead of the walking-stick his left hand now holds the globe of 
light, the sun from which the vast rays stream. It is a notable development. 
The other difference, a suggestion of clothing about the thigh, seems 
unimportant. 

The same change, globe of light for walking-stick, is found in the well- 
known frontispiece to Ferusalem. In Night II, p. 28, another unengraved 
drawing, the asterisk is against 


The cunning Fugitive is swift by stealth. 


The fugitive is life. As sometimes happens, it is here not the actual line but 
the whole passage which Blake illustrates. A man is entering the house of 
Death. We see the back of a young-looking traveller with round hat, 
sleeved long coat, legs bare from the knees, stick in right hand, whose left 
foot is on the threshold and whose right foot is half lifted. His left hand 
is spread out. A white-bearded man has half-opened the Gothic door in a 
church-like building. 

In the frontispiece to Jerusalem we have the same figure, who in his right 
hand holds not a walking-stick but a globe of light. It is his right foot that 
is over the threshold, for by this time Blake had come to symbolize spiritual 
and material by right and left respectively. Death no longer appears, nor 
do some minor figures and decorations. In fact, though the man is the 
same, the picture no longer represents the approach to physical death but 
the voluntary entering by the imagination of that grave of the spirit in which 
Man lies and from which he must be redeemed. That was part of Blake’s 
developed Christianity. One cannot say when precisely the Jerusalem 
picture was made, but its engraving was more than twenty years after the 
Night Thoughts illustrations. 

The correspondence between the main figures in each of these pairs of 
pictures is too close to be explained by visual memory, even when we allow 
for Blake’s exceptional powers of visualization. He must have had copies 
of the drawings, or preliminary sketches for them, by him.? He cannot 
have had the drawings we now possess. They were the property of the 
publisher Edwards, who had paid for them (twenty guineas only, if the 
story is true) and in whose family they remained for some eighty years. In 
both these pairs of pictures there is a traveller; and a traveller, not neces- 


? Or Los, but these distinctions fade with the final integration. 

* Keynes, Pencil Drawings by William Blake (1927), reproduces a sketch of the Night 
Thoughts, i. 6 and Jerusalem 97 figure. He is reversed (stick in right hand) and climbs a 
steep valley. 
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sarily a pilgrim, figures frequently in these drawings in many different 
attitudes, situations, and dress or lack of dress. Life as a journey must have 
been much in Blake’s mind at this time. His best-known drawing of a 
traveller, however, is earlier (1793). It is on plate 14 (“The Traveller 


hasteth in the Evening’) of The Gates of Paradise. Not before 1824 did: 


Blake do a set of illustrations for The Pilgrim’s Progress, but in between, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, is the tiny figure of the pilgrim in the great 
Milton illustration of the huge trilithon and the pygmy horseman. 

Blake had many experiences of fresh illumination. One of the most 
notable occurred, perhaps early in 1800, when he was writing Vala. It 
made him change that poem (itself ‘A Dream of Nine Nights’ in titular 
imitation of Young) to The Four Zoas. It deeply concerned his under- 
standing of Christ and Christianity. Can we from his depiction of Christ in 
these drawings get nearer his understanding of Christ before the illumina- 
tion which occurred during the writing of Vala? One way of putting this 
question would be to ask whether the figure of Christ in these drawings is 
in a different class from the human figures of Time, Death, or Conscience 
or even from such non-human figures as the Serpent and the Tree. 

Leaving aside such a picture as that of the Good Samaritan, where an 
equation with Christ may be suggested but need not be insisted upon, we 
find Christ, if I have counted right, in twenty-seven pictures. Of these, 
four are in Night IV, two in Night VI, one in Night VII, two in Night VIII, 
and eighteen in Night IX, which is much the longest Night. Five of the 
first seven are Resurrection pictures. These include the frontispiece to 
Night IV (called by Young “The Christian Triumph’) and a consecutive 
series of three, the last page of Night VI where Christ rises naked, the re- 
markable end-piece to Night VI reproduced by Keynes, and the half-title 
to Night VII. Night VIII, p. 32, represents Christ seated under the tree 
of this life and receiving children, and p. 70 has the first temptation in the 
wilderness already mentioned (Satan the Dunce). The title of Night IX 
(‘The Consolation’) suggested to Blake the passage (Luke ii. 25) about 
Simeon ‘waiting for the consolation of Israel’. The picture represents 
Anna in brown with outstretched left arm and Simeon in white holding the 
infant in his left hand. This is the only infant Jesus in the series. 

The other seventeen in Night IX are very varied, but eight come almost 
in a block (pp. 109-11, 113-17). There are incidents—the woman with an 
issue of blood, Pilate asking “What is Truth?’, the Sower sowing, and a 
banquet difficult to identify with that at Cana or any other recorded. The 
dead Christ, Christ watching two disciples as fishers of men, Christ the 
Vine are also biblical. Christ as the Creator, Christ receiving souls or wait- 
ing above as an old man dies, Christ knocking at the door behind which the 
inmates wait (“True Taste of Life, and constant Thought of Death’) are in 
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another category. We begin to forget Young and to find only Blake in 
Christ depicted as ‘Father of All’, as ‘Father fond’ and as ‘Father of Im- 
mortality to Man’. This last (p. 111) is Blake at his most Blakian. On a 
reddish-brown rock a clothed man leans back with his feet under him, his 
hands clasped and his face looking up rather like Adam in “The Elohim 
creating Adam’, to which, indeed, this seems a companion picture. Here 
Christ is striding, his right foot lower down the rock and his left on a level 
with the man’s waist. He breathes (rayed lines) into the man’s open mouth. 
Christ’s left hand is on the top of the man’s head, his right is gathering 
earth near the man’s left elbow. This seems to depict the second of the two 
accounts in Genesis of the creation of man, ‘and man became a living soul’. 

With this picture the answer is clear. We have a person not a personifica- 
tion, or, if in a sense a personification, it is not of an experience such as 
Death, Time, or Conscience but of a self-subsisting reality, a personal 
Creator. Moreover, the Creator is Christ and beneficent, not the sinister 
Elohim of the great colour-print. Yet it seems also clear that Blake’s Chris- 
tianity at this time is, if one may so put it, of the highest Old Testament 
kind, in spite of the symbolical resurrections. The crisis of three years 
later, which played such havoc with Vala, gave him a Christianity of in- 
carnation, sacrifice, and redemption—‘the Lamb of God’. 

The drawings are interesting in all sorts of other ways. For example, 
though Blake draws so many nudes and so many figures in what can only 
be called coloured tights, the drawings also abound in varieties of con- 
temporary costume—hats, shoes, frocks, coats, breeches, frilled night- 
shirts—not to mention elaborate cushions, feminine hair fashions, and 
children’s toys. One last matter may be selected for special mention, 
another personification or set of personifications. Many times we come on 
a female figure, by no means always the same, whom we instinctively want 
to call Vala, though Vala was a name as yet unknown to Blake’s writings. 
Nature, Earth, Fortune, Venus may be her first name, but it is Vala (the 
Nature which can be a veil between man and his real life) that she is be- 
coming, and most notably so in Night III, pp. 30 and 31. On p. 30 Blake 
illustrated the lines 


Is not the mighty Mind that Son of Heaven! 
By Tyrant Life dethron’d, imprison’d, pain’d? 


On the left behind bars sits a man wearing a loose loin-cloth, with wrist and 
ankle chained, bowing his head on his hand. On the right, in a very 
strangely hunched but quite feasible attitude, sits a crowned naked woman 
with very long yellow hair. She is ‘Life’, that is to say the life of the senses 
only, of the purely ‘material’, and she keeps Man in a prison. In Vala she 
will be Vala and feed the fires of the ‘furnaces of affliction’ into which 
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Luvah has been cast. It does not seem an extravagant guess that Blake’s 
conception of Vala came to him while he was engaged on the Night Thoughts. 
Immediately after that engagement he started on the poem Vala, which in 
the end was disrupted by further illumination, was partly erased, partly 
rewritten, left chaotic. Yet this, like other guesses at elucidation, needs the 
help of many minds working for years on material readily at hand. Where 
would one be with Milton if a large section of his work were available only 
in a single copy in a public library? How can the large company of students 
of Blake function adequately when 457 drawings, most of his work for a 
year and a half of the prime of his life, have never been reproduced? 

















NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
A NOTE ON GENESIS B, 328 


Hie hyra gal beswac, 
engles oferhygd, noldon alwaldan 
word weorpian, hzfdon wite micel. 
(Genesis B, 327-9 [MS. Junius 11]) 


Dr. Kenneth Sisam in his Notes on Old English Poetry' frames his re- 
marks on the authority of Old English poetical manuscripts by expressions 
of doubt on the accuracy of engles oferhygd. ‘Two points arise, the first 
syntactical and stylistic, the second theological. 

Hyra gal, the subject of beswac, is varied by engles oferhygd: ‘their lust’ is 
varied by ‘the angel’s arrogance’. As Dr. Sisam says, Old English usage 
does not allow us to take the singular as generic, translating ‘angelic 
arrogance’. The word engles is singular in a plural context, and to avoid 
this singular and also to overcome what he suggests is a theological diffi- 
culty, Dr. Sisam proposes the emendation egle oferhygd, comparing with it 
Daniel 678 oferhyd egle, and (with a scribal error similar to that alleged in 
Genesis B 328) Guthlac 962 (= 935) engle for egle, and Christ 762 englum 
for eglum. The word egle occurs some eleven times in Old English verse, 
and though it has no cognate in Old Saxon, and could thus not have been in 
the source, some originality of vocabulary is not impossible, especially in 
lines 324-35 which Sievers in Der Heliand und die angelsdchsische Genesis 
(p. 16) considered to have been among the passages subjected to revision 
after translation. 

If the passage must be emended on syntactical or theological grounds 
a better emendation could hardly be suggested. Dr. Sisam’s is certainly 
preferable to the proposed reading of B. J. Timmer who, in his edition of 
The Later Genesis, emends engles to englas, acc. pl., object of beswac. 

After Dr. Sisam’s demonstration of the fallibility of Anglo-Saxon scribes 
and his strictures on those who strive where possible to preserve the 
unsinnigen lesungen of the manuscripts, few will wish to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of a manuscript reading for which so excellent an emendation has 
been proposed. And yet, though often faulty, the manuscript’s is the only 
authority we have, and before Dr. Sisam’s emendation is accepted some 
further consideration may do, at worst, no harm. 


' R.E.S. (0.8.), xxii (1946), 257 ff. Reprinted: K. Sisam, Studies in the History of Old 
English Literature (Oxford, 1953), pp. 29 ff. 
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As regards the syntax, is not Ayra gal varying engles oferhygd simply an 
example of variation of the subject? W. Paetzel! lists it as such. He does 
not even include it in his list of Grenzfalle zwischen Variation und Auf- 
2dhlung (pp. 31 ff.), though it seems to be more in the nature of asyndetic 
enumeration than simple variation. It is a common feature of variation 
that the words or phrases varied are not identical, or even closely related, 
in meaning, though their syntactical function is, of course, identical. The 
following are some examples from Genesis B of such disparate variation: 


ponne cymd on uhtan_easterne wind, 
forst fyrnum cald. (315-16) 


Me habbad hringa gespong, 
slidhearda sal sides amyrred. (377-8) 


Nu pu willan hefst, 
hyldo geworhte heofoncyninges.? (504-5) 


In lines 327-8 hyra gal varying engles oferhygd is simply another example 
of disparate variation. There can be no question of a syntactical difficulty, 
and such the many editors, with their intense grammatical preoccupation, 
would not have failed to notice. The style, it must be admitted, is somewhat 
awkward, but style alone only the most rash would regard as a sufficiently 
firm criterion for even the slightest textual emendation.? 

The remaining major objection to the manuscript reading is that made 
by Dr. Sisam on grounds of theology. If this objection is valid there is 
good reason to remove its cause and at the same time the cause of the 
stylistic awkwardness by adopting the slight emendation proposed. It is 


! “Die Variationen in der altgermanischen Allitterationspoesie’, Palaestra, xlviii (1913), 
124. 
? Other examples are to be found in lines 572-3, 617-18, 632-3, 763-4, and 771-2. 

3 Moreover, an example fully as awkward is probably to be found in Christ 775-6: 

pet he us gescilde wid sceaban wepnum, 

lapra lygesearwum. 
In this passage there is the similar difficulty of the singular sceaban varying the plural 
lara, as engles varies hyra. Some may be tempted to emend here too. 

E. A. Kock, Anglia, xliv. 100 f., believes that sceaban is an example of late West Saxon 
-an for -ena (Sievers—Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik, § 276, Anm. 5; R. Girvan, Angel- 
saksisch Handboek, § 285, Aanm. 2). Most of the examples of this development in the poetic 
manuscripts are by no means certain, and furthermore, it may be noted that all the five 
examples quoted by Kock in Anglia, xliii. 301 (if they were conceded to be genitive 
plurals) precede either a vowel or ge-, which was probably pronounced i, though the 
traditional spelling was retained (except in the middle of words, as in unigmetes—cf. 
Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf, p. |xxxii) even as late as the gehaten of the Middle English 
annals of the Peterborough Chronicle and the zehatenn of Orm. It seems, therefore, that 
elision is the cause of -an for -ena (or perhaps in some cases for -ana—cf. A. Campbell’s 
edition of The Battle of Brunanburh, p. 108). Kock by isolating the forms from their con- 
text failed to see their origin. 
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the purpose of the rest of this note to show that on the grounds of theology 
the manuscript reading is unexceptionable. 


Dr. Sisam writes: 


The use of engel after their Fall deserves notice, though it is easier to explain 
than the singular engles in a plural context. Certainly Lucifer’s arrogance has 
been referred to earlier in the poem (262, 272); but that does not justify the inter- 
pretation engles = ‘Lucifer’s’ in this passage, where it is emphasized that 
arrogance is the fault of all the fallen angels (332, 337), and where engles oferhygd 
is naturally taken as a variant of hyra gal. 


In line 332 it is not, in fact, clearly emphasized that arrogance is the fault of 
all the fallen angels, and the statement of the cause of their Fall in lines 


336-7 is curious: 


purh heora miclan mod and purh miht godes 
and purh ofermetto ealra swidost. 


In heora miclan mod it is explicit that Pride is a sin of which all the fallen 
angels are guilty; but it seems, though it is impossible to aver it with any 
certainty, as if the author wishes to give three causes of the Fall: the Pride 
of the fallen angels, the might of God, and the arrogance, greatest of all, of 
Lucifer; as if they are all included in the sin of Superbia but Lucifer is 
singled out in it, for with Superbia was at once associated the Pride of 
Lucifer. John Cassian, in that part of his De Coenobiorum Institutis which 
deals with the collectatio octo principalium vitiorum, writing of Pride gives as 
his first example the Pride of Lucifer: 


Et ut gravissimae tyrannidis ejus potentiam agnoscamus, angelum illum qui 
prae nimietate splendoris ac decoris sui Lucifer nuncupatus est, nullo alio quam 
hoc vitio dejectum coelitus invenimus, et ex illa beata sublimique angelorum 
statione telo superbiae vulneratum ad inferna fuisse collapsum." 


The special emphasis on the Pride of Lucifer, even where he is closely 
associated with the other rebel angels, is borne out by further examples. 
The illustration of the Fall of the Angels on page 3 of MS. Junius 11 itself 
is divided into three panels: the rebellion of the proud, the homage to 
Satan triumphant by his followers, and God’s punishment. The first panel 
is headed by the words hu s[e] engyl ongon ofermod wesan, while the top of 
the right-hand margin of the third panel bears the inscription her se halend 
gesce[op] helle heom to wite. ‘The angel in the singular began to be proud, 
but hell was created for the rebel angels in the plural. Similarly The Old 
English Hexameron makes Satan and his companions fall for the Pride of 
Satan, his Pride, not theirs: . . . afeoll se deofol of wire healican heofonan mid 


! Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. xlix, col. 426 f. 
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his gegadum for his uppafednysse into helle wite.! The Genesis A passage on 
the Fall is clearest, perhaps, both in combining singular and plural and in 
giving the reason for this combination. In the perspicuity of the Genesis A 
passage there is, however, none of the awkwardness of the passage in 
Genesis B. 
Hefdon gielp micel 

pet hie wid drihtne dzlan meahton 

wuldorfestan wic werodes prymme, 

sid and sweglitorht. Him pzr sar gelamp, 

zfst and oferhygd, and pes engles mod 

pe pone unred ongan zrest fremman,.. . 

(Genesis A, 25-30) 


That these quotations cannot be pressed to exclude the vassal angels from 
the sin of Pride is obvious, and is shown, not only by Genesis B 336 f. 
(quoted above), but also by such statements as that of Bede in his Hexae- 
meron: . . . praevaricatores angeli de supernis sedibus suae perversitatis et 
superbiae merito dejecti [sunt]... .2 All that can safely be said is that it was 
with Lucifer that Pride was associated in the first place. 

In the lines under discussion two sins are referred to, gal (‘Luxuria’) and 
oferhygd (‘Superbia’). These two were chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the Fall. All the fallen angels were equally guilty of Luxuria, but in 
Superbia, though none of his vassals can be exculpated from it, Lucifer 
stood first. That is the reason why the poet or the translator varied hyra 
gal with engles oferhygd. Dr. Sisam’s emendation may improve the style of 
the passage, but it does so at the cost of some part of the theological 
associations which are likely to have been in the mind of a writer of 
religious verse. 

‘The use of engel after their Fall deserves notice, though it is easier to 
explain than the singular engles in a plural context’, says Dr. Sisam. Indeed 
the objection is very slight, not because this is an early stage of their Fall, 
but because it was as an angel that Lucifer through Pride aspired to be 
God’s equal. Lines 293 f. of the poem say his engyl ongan ofermede micel 
ahebban wid his hearran, and the illustrator of the Fall heads the first panel 
(as quoted above): Hu s[e] engyl ongon ofermod wesan. It is Lucifer’s Pride 
as angel, not as devil; and therefore, even after the Fall his Pride must be 
referred to as engles oferhygd. 

E. G. STANLEY 


* Grein and Wiilcker, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Prosa, x. 55 f. 
2 Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. xci, col. 53 A. 
3 Thus B. J. Timmer, The Later Genesis, p. 103. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


THE BURIAL PLACE OF GEORGE GASCOIGNE 


Proressor C. T. Prouty, in his George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, 
Soldier, and Poet,' prefers to accept the statement of George Whetstone, 
in his Remembraunce of the wel imployed life and godly end of George Gas- 
koigne, Esquire, that the poet died in ‘Stalmsford’, Lincolnshire, although 
Anthony 4 Wood says that he died in Essex. 

Yet Sir Egerton Brydges, in Censura Literaria,? writes: ‘I have in vain 
searched the registers of Stamford (which are unusually perfect) for the 
name of George Gascoigne.’ His co-worker, Octavius Gilchrist,? was 
similarly unsuccessful in his search of the parish of Bernack—a place four 
miles from Stamford where Gascoigne was sometime said to have died 
on a visit to Whetstone’s relatives. Gilchrist writes that he also went to 
Walthamstow in Essex, where Gascoigne spent considerable time in his 
last years,* to see if he could find any verification of Wood’s statement. 
He examined entries in the parish register up to 1650, finding none for 
Gascoigne. 

Thus the matter was left in doubt until in 1926 B. M. Ward brought 
forward all the evidence he could find to support Wood.® But the question 
seems to be settled by a note in John Drakard’s History of Stamford,’ 
taken from a late manuscript of the same Octavius Gilchrist who had 
searched both Essex and Lincolnshire in the early years of the century: 


The old register of St. Mary’s parish, Stamford, was missing when I some 
years since wished to examine it; but upon the death of John Grainger, a sort of 
perpetual overseer, it was discovered among his papers, and restored to the 
church. I therein found the following entry, 

‘1577, Octo. 13, Mr. Garskinge and Dennys Ashleye was buried:’ which un- 
equivocally attests the interment of the romantic George Gascoigne. 


John Grainger’s removal of the St. Mary’s register probably explains why 
Brydges did not see it when searching in the Stamford area. And perhaps 
his failure to find it deterred other scholars from looking there for it subse- 
quently. 

E. L. Brooxs 


* New York, 1942; p. 99. 
? London, 1815; ii. 5. 
3 Cited by Felix E. Schelling, The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne (Boston, 1893), 
p. 102. He refers to Athenae Oxoniensis, ii. 43'7. 
* The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. John W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 1920), 
ii. 137. 
5 Censura Literaria, ii (London, 1806), p. 238. 
6 ‘The Death of George Gascoigne’, R.E.S., ii (1926), 169. 
7 Stamford, 1822; p. 431. 
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‘ONE IMMORTAL. SONG’ 


Amonc the lines in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel which have not 
yielded a sense wholly satisfying to editors of the poem, there are two 
which occur in the portrait of Achitophel himself. After the passage (not 
included in the first edition) on Achitophel’s merits as a judge, Dryden 
exclaims : 

O, had he been content to serve the crown, 

With virtues only proper to the gown; 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 

From cockle, that oppress’d the noble seed; 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 

And Heav’n had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land.! 


This group of lines is clear enough except for the third couplet, the 
couplet which according to the run of the syntax is evidently its climax. 
Here, the twentieth-century reader is confronted with a reference to 
David and to ‘one immortal song’ which at first conveys nothing in 
particular to him and upon reflection and consultation of the notes still 
only a rather pointless or an improbable meaning. G. R. Noyes sums up 
the position in the note he gives to the lines in his latest edition of Dryden’s 
poems :? 


Two interpretations are possible for this couplet: David would have made a 
song in honor of Achitophel, so that (a) one of David’s songs (perhaps Psalm iii, 
or the lament of David for Absalom in 2 Samuel xviii. 33) would have been lack- 
ing; or (b) so that Dryden would have had no need to write his immortal 
poem of Absalom and Achitophel. The former meaning seems the more likely to 
be true. The application to Charles II is by no means clear. 


I believe that ‘the former meaning’, slightly modified, is true; but that 
the particular ‘immortal song’ intended is not either of those suggested in 
the note but another which to a large part of Dryden’s original audience 
would have been, if not obvious, at least readily identifiable and un- 
mistakable once identified ; and that the whole point of the couplet lies in 
the contents and implications of the ‘song’. Once it has been identified, 
the application to Charles II becomes clear, and the couplet emerges 
as perhaps the harshest attack on Shaftesbury that the poem contains* 

* Absalom and Achitophel, ll. 192-9. 

2 The Poetical Works of Dryden (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

3 It is, of course, by no means unusual to find Dryden at his sharpest where he appears 
most suave; compare the honeyed sentence in his address “To the Reader’: ‘I have not so 


much as an uncharitable wish against Achitophel, but am content to be accus’d of a good- 
natur’d error, and to hope with Origen, that the Devil himself may at last be sav’d.’ 
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and as its most nearly direct reference to the approaching indictment of 
him before the Grand Jury. 

The interpretation of the couplet which I believe to be right is: David 
would have made a psalm in honour of Achitophel and that which he made 
against him (Psalm cix) would have been lacking. In Psalm cix ‘David 
complaineth of his false accusers, which requited him evil for good’ ;' the 
complaint is directed, in verses 6-19, against one adversary in particular 
who according to some (though not all) of the commentators was Achito- 
phel.2 The division of opinion about the literal meaning of the psalm is 
thus set forth by Henry Hammond in his Paraphrase and Annotations: 


The hundred and ninth Psalm, (composed on occasion whither of Absoloms 
rebellion, and assuming the government, as the Syriac takes it, or of Davids 
flight from Saul, as Kimchi and Aben Ezra resolve) is a direful prediction of 
Gods judgments that should fall upon his enemies, whither Absolon and his 
Councellor Achitophel, or Saul and Doeg. . . .3 


Simon Patrick, in a work published in 1680, tells us that ‘most interpreters’ 
agree with Kimchi and Abn Ezra that ‘David . . . hath respect here to the 
grievous persecution which he suffered by Saul, and some of his court’ and 
that the particular enemy is ‘generally thought to be Doeg the Edomite’.* 
But for Dryden to have been able to refer to the psalm as I think he did, 
it was not necessary that all or even that most commentators should 
have held the psalm to be a complaint against Achitophel, it was only 
necessary that some should have done so; not that the opinion should 
have been received, but that it should have been among those current. 
This it was; the Achitophel theory appears, for instance, along with the 
alternative, both in the Critici Sacri of 16605 and in Matthew Poole’s 
Synopsis Criticorum of 1671.° 

As a whole and in certain particulars, Psalm cix was admirably fitted to 
Dryden’s purpose. With its help he could, by implication, put into the 
mouth of Charles II ‘a direful prediction of Gods judgments that should 
fall upon his enemies’. The King’s situation as described in the psalm 
corresponded closely to that suggested in the poem: 


! The Dutch Annotations upon the whole Bible . . . ordered . . . by the Synod of Dort, 1618 
and published by authority 1637 . . . [translated] by Theodore Haak (London, 1657). 

* This appears to have been the only psalm that was held to refer at any length to 
Achitophel. 

3 A Paraphrase and Annotations upon the Books of the Psalms, briefly explaining the 
difficulties thereof (London, 1659). 

+ The Book of Psalms Paraphras’d: with arguments to each Psalm (2 vols.: London, 1680). 

5 Critici Sacri: Sive Doctissimorum Virorum in SS. Biblia Annotationes, et Tractatus, 
ed. John Pearson, Bishop of Chester, and others (9 vols.: London, 1660), vol. iii. 

® Synopsis Criticorum Aliorumque S. Scripturae Interpretum (4 vols.: London, 1669~76), 
vol. ii. 
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For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the deceitful are opened against 
me: they have spoken against me with a lying tongue. They compassed me about 
also with words of hatred; and fought against me without a cause. For my love 
they are my adversaries .... 


The psalm could be used to add to the poem, besides a violent curse upon 
Achitophel, the direct wish ‘when he shall be judged, let him be con- 
demned’. Perhaps most satisfactory of all from Dryden’s point of view, 
to refer to the psalm would be to imply a further damning identification of 
Shaftesbury with evil; though commentators differed over the literal 
interpretation of the psalm, they were agreed that allegorically the chief 
enemy referred to was Judas ; in the words of Grotius, ‘[Ecclesia] vocavitque 
hunc Psalmum Iscarioticum, quod in Achitophelem, ut credibile, scriptus 
esset, cui multa cum Iuda Iscariote communia.. .’.! 
H. HAMMOND 


AN EARLY POEM AND LETTER BY WORDSWORTH 


WHILE they were living at Racedown, William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
exchanged visits with their neighbours the Pinneys of Blackdown, relatives 
of the Bristol merchant whose country house the Wordsworths occupied. 
After one of these meetings Joseph Gill, manager of the farm and brick- 
yard at Racedown, noted in his diary: ‘Fan. rst. 1797. Mr. P(inney) of 
Blackdown to send Mr. Wordsworth’s poem to “The Entertainer”.’? The 
magazine to which Wordsworth’s poem was to be sent was The Weekly 
Entertainer ; or Agreeable and Instructive Repository. Containing A Collection 
of Select Pieces, Both in Prose and Verse; Curious Anecdotes, Instructive 
Tales, and Ingenious Essays on Different Subjects—published at Sherborne, 
Dorset. In 1938 Professor de Selincourt noted that Dorothy had copied 
into a note-book now at Grasmere ‘Passages from an address to Silence 
published in the Weekly Entertainer’, but he assumed that her brother was 
not the author of the poem.’ Recently, Miss Helen Darbishire has given 
us the text of the ‘Address to Silence’, which appeared in the Weekly 
Entertainer for 6 March 1797, and has shown that it is almost certainly by 
Wordsworth, though the signature, “‘W. C.’, suggested to her that Coleridge 
might have made some contribution to the work.* 

* Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum (3 vols.: Paris, 1644), vol. i. Quoted in the Critici 
Sacri and Poole’s Synopsis. 

? Helen Darbishire, ‘An Approach to Wordsworth’s Genius’, English Studies Today 
(ed. C. L. Wrenn and G. Bullough, Oxford, 1951), p. 150. The same entry had been 
quoted, without date and with the transcription slightly different, by Bergen Evans and 
Hester Pinney in ‘Racedown and the Wordsworths’, R.E.S. viii (1932), 17. 


3 T.L.S., 12 Nov. 1938, p. 725. 
* English Studies Today, pp. 149-52. 
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But Wordsworth had already appeared twice in the Weekly Entertainer, 
on 7 November 1796 (vol. xxviii, p. 377) with a letter to the editor, and on 
21 November 1796 (ibid., p. 419) with a poem entitled ‘Address to the 
Ocean’. Neither of these items, apparently, has been noticed or reprinted 
since. 

The reasons for believing that the ‘Address to the Ocean’ is by Words- 
worth may be briefly given: parts of a rough draft of the poem and of 
a fair copy are to be found in a note-book at Dove Cottage, and there is 
the additional evidence of the signature “‘W. W.’ and of the reference to 
Coleridge in the printed text. The latter reads: 


FoR THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER 


ADDRESS to the OCEAN. 


“How long will ye round me be roaring’,* 
Once terrible waves of the sea? 

While I at my door sit deploring 

The treasure ye ravish’d from me. 

When shipwreck the white surf is strewing, 
This spray-beaten thatch will ye spare? 
Come—let us exult in the ruin 

Your smiles are put on to prepare. 


Oh! thus that your voice had still thunder’d! 
Your arms for destruction been spread! 

My Charles and I ne’er had been sunder’d; 
But now had I pillow’d his head. 

The love which the waves must dissever, 
The hope which the winds might deceive, 
Why these, my sole stay, could I ever 
Permit him this bosom to leave? 


Oh! where are thy beauties, my lover? 
And where is thy dark flowing hair? 
Oh God! that this storm would uncover 
Thy body that once was so fair! 

Thro’ regions of darkness appalling 

It sunk as the hurricane whirl’d; 

By monsters beset in its falling, 

The brood of the bottomless world. 


Then ocean! thou canst not uncover 
The body that once was so fair; 
And lost are thy beauties, my lover! 
And gone is thy dark-flowing hair! 
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Ye waters! I hear in your roaring 
A voice from your deepest abode; 
New victims in anger imploring— 
My hope be the mercy of God. W. Wz 


* From Mr. Coleridge. 


The quotation from Coleridge in the first line is not to be considered 
merely a bit of advertising for “The Complaint of Ninathoma’, which had 
been published as one of the Poems on Various Subjects in the spring of 
1796; rather, Wordsworth seems to be inviting a comparison between his 
own and Coleridge’s treatment of related themes. Coleridge keeps close 
to his source in Ossian. His first stanza— 


How long will ye round me be swelling, 
O ye blue-tumbling waves of the sea? 
Not always in caves was my dwelling, 
Nor beneath the cold blast of the tree— 


is no more than a verse paraphrase of the beginning of Ninathoma’s lament 
in ‘Berrathon’: ‘How long will ye roll around me, blue-tumbling waters 
of ocean? My dwelling was not always in caves, nor beneath the whistling 
tree.”' Coleridge leads us into the Celtic twilight of Ossian; Wordsworth, 
on the other hand, introduces the quotation in his first line mainly as a 
point of departure, away from Ossian and from Coleridge’s poem, and, 
indeed, to call attention to that departure. He turns from the supernatural 
to the natural, from the mythical to the ordinary. His speaker is not an 
exiled Ossianic princess, dwelling in a northern cave and lamenting the 
cruelty of her false lover Uthal, but an English girl at her cottage door 
reminded by the raging storm of the loss at sea of her Charles. There is no 
suggestion of Ossian in Wordsworth’s poem after the first line; the one 
memorable passage in an otherwise trite and unsuccessful composition 
owes nothing to ‘Berrathon’ but a great deal to Lycidas. It is easy to see 
why Wordsworth did not consider the ‘Address to the Ocean’ worthy of 
preservation; yet it is of some slight historical interest and, considered as 
a contrasting companion piece to “The Complaint of Ninathoma’, it may 
seem, in a way, representative of those tendencies of mind that were to 
draw Wordsworth in the preparation of Lyrical Ballads towards subjects 
‘chosen from ordinary life’, whereas in Coleridge’s great poem ‘the inci- 
dents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural’. 

Two weeks before the publication of the ‘Address to the Ocean’, the 
following letter had appeared in the Weekly Entertainer: 


* The Works of Ossian, the Son of Fingal. In Two Volumes. Translated from the Gaelic 
Language by James Macpherson (third edition, London, 1765), i. 364. 
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Sir, Racedown Lodge, October 23, 1796. 
There having appeared in your Entertainer [vide the 255th page of the present 
vol,] an extract from a work purporting to be the production of Fletcher Christian, 
who headed the mutiny on board the Bounty, I think it proper to inform you, 
that I have the best authority for saying that this publication is spurious. Your 
regard for truth will induce you to apprize your readers of this circumstance. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
WILLIAM WorDsworTH. 


Wordsworth was quite right; the excerpt was from a spurious volume 
entitled Letters from Mr. Fletcher Christian containing a narrative of the 
Transactions on board His Majesty's Ship Bounty, Before and after the 
Mutiny, with his subsequent Voyages and Travels in South America, published 
in London in 1796. The main contention in the book was indicated in the 
passage quoted in the Weekly Entertainer, that Captain Bligh was neither 
harsh nor inconsiderate toward his ship’s company (indeeed, few officers 
could ‘produce stronger claims upon the gratitude and attachment of the 
men’) and that they mutinied only that they might return to ‘the enjoy- 
ments which Otaheite still held out to their voluptuous imaginations... ’. 
Wordsworth’s ‘best authority’ for believing that this was not written by 
Fletcher Christian might have been his own common sense; but, no doubt, 
he had other reasons. The Christians came from Cumberland, from near 
Cockermouth, Wordsworth’s birthplace.' Fletcher Christian’s elder brother 
Edward, who had been a Fellow of St. John’s when Wordsworth first 
went up to Cambridge, was elected Professor of Common Law in 1788, 
and before June 1791 had been engaged to represent the interests of the 
Wordsworth family in their lawsuit against Lord Lonsdale, as Dorothy 
mentions in a letter of 26 June. Moreover, Edward Christian had already, 
before 1796, involved some members of the Wordsworth family in the - 
public controversy over the reasons for the mutiny on the Bounty. In his 
‘Appendix’ to the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Court Martial held at 
Portsmouth (London, 1794), he gave a list of gentlemen present when he 
questioned some of the captured mutineers about Captain Bligh’s treat- 
ment of Fletcher Christian. Two of these witnesses to whom he refers the 
reader were the Rev. William Cookson, Canon of Windsor (Wordsworth’s 
uncle), and Captain Wordsworth of the Earl of Abergavenny (his first 


* In Alumni Cantabrigienses (compiled by J. A. Venn, Cambridge, 1944), part ii, vol. ii, 
P. 33, we are told that Edward Christian’s address when he was admitted at Peterhouse in 
1775 and at Gray’s Inn in 1782 was Morland Close, Cumberland. Morland or Moorland 
Close is about a mile south-west of Cockermouth. Edward Christian had been baptized 
at Brigham, Cumberland, two miles west of Cockermouth, in 1758. 


4690.17 5 
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cousin).' When Wordsworth wrote his letter to the editor of the Weekly 
Entertainer he had returned to Racedown, perhaps quite recently, from a 
long visit to London. No doubt, a subject of conversation during the visit 
was the notorious escapade of Fletcher Christian, the mystery of his 
whereabouts, and the new book which purported to tell his story though 
it condemned its alleged author and vindicated his opponent. Probably 
half a dozen people in Wordsworth’s range of acquaintance in 1796 could 
have given him ‘the best authority for saying that this publication [was] 
spurious’. J. R. MacGILiivray 


' A NEGLECTED EDITION OF ARNOLD’S ST. PAUL 
AND PROTESTANTISM 


Since Matthew Arnold revised his essays frequently and in many cases 
substantially, references to his prose works are treacherous. For example, 
a reading of God and the Bible in the De Luxe Edition, which is ordinarily 
used for reference, gives a misleading picture of Arnold as a biblical critic, 
because he simplified or omitted so much of the subtle argumentation in 
this work when he was revising it for the Popular Edition of 1884. It is 
imperative therefore that the tools for the study of Arnold’s essays be ade- 
quate and reliable. One of the most valuable of these tools is the late E. K. 
Brown’s Studies in the Text of Matthew Arnold’s Prose Works (Paris, 1935). 
Although Brown did not try to list all the minor changes in the text of 
Arnold’s works from edition to edition, his study does provide a handy 
guide to substantial revisions. 

Unfortunately it is a guide to follow with caution, as I had occasion to 
learn recently while working on St. Paul and Protestantism. Brown’s 
account of the textual history of this work is badly garbled, and leads toa 
serious misunderstanding concerning the relative importance of the various 
editions. Brown leaves the impression that the second edition was little 
more than a reprint of the first, and that the only major changes were made 
in the two later editions. Such an estimate of the second edition is at 
variance with Arnold’s own. In a letter to his mother dated 15 November 
1870 Arnold said: 


I have finished correcting the press of my St. Paul and Protestantism for the 
second edition. I shall send you the book, and I shall be glad you should have 
it in this second form, instead of in the first, for a good many things are brought 
out clearer, and the principal treatise is put directly after the preface, so that the 


? William Bligh and Others, A Book of the ‘Bounty’ (London, Everyman’s Library, 
1938), p. 249. 
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book will no longer have the appearance of making that which was secondary— 
the part about the Dissenters—primary.' 


St. Paul and Protestantism was first published in the Cornhill Magazine, 
the first two parts in October and November 1869, and the third part, the 
essay entitled ‘Puritanism and the Church of England’, in February 1870. 
Both the first and second editions in book form appeared in 1870, the third 
edition in 1875, and the Popular Edition in 1887. According to the letter 
quoted above, ‘Puritanism and the Church of England’, which had preceded 
the title essay in the first edition, was relegated to the back of the second 
edition so that it would not distract attention from the principal part of the 
book. But according to the same letter, the second edition contained other 
changes which made it superior in Arnold’s opinion, and these changes 
E. K. Brown did not mention, because, as his footnotes show, he confused 
the first with the second edition. 

In referring to the first edition Brown used the words, ‘St. Paul and 
Protestantism (edition of 1870)’, ambiguously, of course, because there were 
two 1870 editions. But twice in the body of the text he mentioned the first 
edition, although his page-references are to the second edition.? Note 26 
is especially curious. In the text it follows these words: “To the first edition 
in book-form, was also added a bland reproach of his old enemy Baxter’s 
taste in liturgical diction.’ The reference is to St. Paul and Protestantism 
(edition of 1870), pages 136-8. Actually the passage about Baxter is on 
pages 138-9 of the second edition. 

Of course, a re-reading of the sentence just quoted reveals that it is 
ambiguous. Possibly it means that a passage was added in the second 
edition, in which case the reference would be approximately correct. But 
this meaning implies that the passage was not in the first edition. Since the 
passage, word for word, is on pages 18-19 of the first edition, it becomes 
perfectly clear that Brown meant this sentence to refer to the first edition, 
but gave a second edition page-reference, although incorrectly. 

This confusion of editions led Brown to state: ‘A significant and attrac- 
tive footnote was inserted in the first standard edition, anticipating a 
notorious ‘contention of Literature and Dogma, to oppose “‘literary” to 
“mechanical” criteria of authorship, entirely to the advantage of the for- 
mer.’ This note was not inserted till the second edition (p. 105); it was 
abbreviated in the third edition (pp. 105-6), and again in the Popular 
Edition (pp. 71-72). 

_ * Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, ed. George W. E. Russell (New York, 1895), 
i. 51-52. 


? See Brown, pp. 37-38, notes 25 and 26. Note 25 refers the reader to p. 168, which is 
correct for the second edition, but not for the first. 


* Brown, pp. 34-35. 
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In three other instances Brown assigned to the third edition revisions 
actually introduced in the second. The first of these errors is in the matter 
of a footnote designed to convince Nonconformists that Arnold had no 
desire to make re-ordination a condition for admitting Dissenting ministers 
into the Church of England.' The text unqualified by this note is drastic 
enough to cause resentment. That Arnold should have added the mollify- 
ing note in 1870, not in 1875, is more in keeping with what we know of his 
sensitivity to current comments. 

In the second of these errors, Brown assigned to the 1875 edition a foot- 
note explaining ‘the brutal humour of the Dean of Ripon’s famous simili- 
tude of the two lepers’. In Brown’s opinion, by 1875 the Dean’s letter to 
The Times (26 October 1869) about Dr. Pusey and Dr. Temple was so 
nearly forgotten that it required explanation. But the explanation was 
added to the second edition of 1870 (p. ix). 

Lastly, according to Brown: “Taking issue with an oracular conclusion 
of Renan Arnold had claimed, without racial, national, or geographical 
qualification, that the reign of St. Paul was becoming more and more 
effective. The third edition introduces the wise reservation “in our own 
country at any rate’’.’* This qualification was, however, introduced in the 
second edition of 1870 (p. 4), a slight matter but a sign that Arnold was less 
naive about continental religion and scholarship in 1870 than the bald 
generalization of the first edition would otherwise indicate. 

One other error in Brown’s study deserves mention. Brown wrote: ‘In 
the third edition, Matthew Arnold also abandoned, sadly, one supposes, 
but wisely for the reputation of his social insight, a sanguine prophecy that 
the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-Nine Articles would disappear from 
the Prayer-Book in the lifetime of his generation.’ This optimistic pro- 
phecy, however, is in the third edition (p. 176) exactly as it was first written 
for the Cornhill Magazine [xxi (February 1870), p. 201]. It was not omitted 
till the Popular Edition of 1887.+ 

This fact has some bearing on the history of Literature and Dogma, the 
first instalment of which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine in July 1871, 
less than a year after Arnold published the second edition of St. Paul and 
Protestantism. Professor William Blackburn has advanced the theory that 
Literature and Dogma was diverted from its original design into the form 
which we know today, mainly because Arnold foresaw the victory of the 
conservative High Church party in the Athanasian Creed controversy.’ 


1 Second edition, pp. xxiv—xxv. 

? Brown, pp. 36-37. 

3 Brown, p. 37. 

4+ The context from which the prophecy was deleted is on p. 118. 

5 See “The Background of Arnold’s Literature and Dogma’, M.P., xliii (1945), 130-9. 
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In 1870 the Archbishop of Canterbury, A. C. Tait, had recommended that 
this Creed, with its threat of damnation for the heterodox, be dropped from 
the ritual of the Church of England. In this project Tait was aided by 
Dean Stanley, Arnold’s old friend. The High Churchmen and the Ritual- 
ists, led by E. B. Pusey, H. P. Liddon, and J. W. Burgon, vigorously opposed 
this recommendation, and their conservative position was upheld by a 
decision of Convocation in May 1873. 

According to Blackburn, Arnold foresaw this decision and his agitation 
decisively affected the composition of Literature and Dogma. But it is 
improbable that Arnold had lost hope for Dean Stanley’s position as early 
as 1873. For example, writing about ‘Church Prospects’ in the Contempo- 
rary Review for January 1875, the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies was quite 
confident that within a year Archbishop Tait and his supporters would 
force some change in the status of the Athanasian Creed (vol. xxv, 246-9). 
Furthermore, at a synod of the Church of Ireland during April and May 
1875, there was a bitter struggle over the Creed, and only the strong opposi- 
tion of Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, prevented the 
mutilation of the text in the Prayer Book. The text was preserved, but by 
a resolution passed on 4 May 1876 the rubric directing its public use was 
struck out.! The Liberal position, therefore, was not by any means lost in 
the 1870s. If anything, it was growing stronger. 

Now when we remember how closely Arnold followed church affairs, 
when we note the care with which he revised the texts of his works to keep 
them up to date, and when we observe that in the 1875 edition of St. Paul 
and Protestantism he did not delete his sanguine prediction about the 
Athanasian Creed, we may infer that he was not as agitated and apprehen- 
sive in 1873 as Blackburn has pictured him. 

In this note I have not attempted a collation of texts, nor have I 
checked Brown’s book for errors of omission, but rather I have simply 
noted a few errors in it, with the intention of warning Arnold students 
against facile reliance on it as an authority. Victorian scholars need, and 
need badly, a good edition of Arnold’s prose works, with variant readings 
noted and dated accurately. As matters stand, no one can speak with 
confidence of Arnold’s intellectual progress in any respect, unless he has 
first checked every edition of the work he is quoting. 

Francis G. TOWNSEND 
' Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop: Letters and Memorials, ed. Mary Trench 


(London, 1888). See vol. ii, pp. 171-96, for an account of Trench’s fight to preserve the 
integrity of the Athanasian Creed. 
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Anglo-Saxon Magic and Medicine. Illustrated specially from the Semi- 
Pagan Text ‘Lacnunga’. By J. H. G. GRaTTAN and CHARLES SINGER. Pp. 
xii+234. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, 1952. 28s. net. 


This is a handsome book, profusely illustrated, and pretty certainly published 
at an uneconomic price, thanks to the enlightened support of the Wellcome 
Foundation. It is also very useful to have an edition of a text unpublished since 
Volume I of Cockayne’s Leechdoms appeared in 1866. 

The work falls into two parts: (1) a general survey of magico-medical practice 
in Anglo-Saxon England, mainly by Professor Singer; and (2) an edition, with 
translation, of Lacnunga, mainly by Professor Grattan. 

Grattan died in October 1951, aged seventy-three. He was able to revise the 
page-proofs of the General Survey, and of the text and translation of Lacnunga, 
as well as the notes, but had no direct part in the final revision. It had originally 
been intended to have a glossary of plant names: when this idea was dropped, 
references to it should have been cut out. Unfortunately some references have 
escaped revision (e.g. pp. 119, n. 2; 179, n. 2; 156, note on |. 55). 

One can hardly expect to challenge the main thesis of Professor Singer's 
General Survey, but there are some points of detail to which attention might be 
drawn. For example, the argument based on the Sutton Hoo cenotaph (pp. 7-8) 
stands or falls on the assumption that this is Anglo-Saxon in origin: such an 
identification not all Scandinavian scholars will allow. Again, there are several 
references (e.g. p. 6, fig. 2; p. 21, notes on fig. 9; p. 40, l. 5; p. 55, 1. 8) to ‘the 
Czedmon MS., written probably at Winchester’. This is rather old-fashioned 
terminology; the ‘Cedmon MS.’—i.e. MS. Junius XI—is now generally as- 
sumed to belong to Canterbury, and the illustrations and handwriting to belong 
to the ‘Winchester School’, which Dr. F. Wormald has argued (in Archaeologia, 
xci, 1945) does not denote a style localized at Winchester, but one common to 
the reformed English monasteries of the tenth and eleventh centuries, including 
those of Winchester. Professor Singer discusses at some length, in his section 
on ‘Semantics of Anglo-Saxon Plant-Names’, the great difficulty—almost the 
impossibility—of equating Anglo-Saxon plant-names with names in Latin 
originals. This, with certain exceptions, is true, and Singer is right to warn us 
to be ‘very wary of the philologist’s equations of things, as distinct from his equa- 
tions of words’. But it is not unworthy of notice that English herbals, from 
Lacnunga to Gerard, remain remarkably faithful in their nomenclature for 
English plants known to them; the recent publication of Middle English texts 
of Macer Floridus and Agnus Castus gives one further opportunity for testing 
this, and for assuming an unbroken tradition of herbal writings throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

The translation is on the whole accurate: the notes that follow are not made 
in a mood of carping criticism. On p. 99, V a is not quite accurately translated; 
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a line has dropped out of the translation after p. 155, 1. 9; on p. 193, 1. 8, for 
human read woman's; the order of translation is varied on p. 160, ll. 20-21; and 
there is wrong division of words on pp. 102, |. 11; 110, l. 23. In connexion with 
no. CLVIII c, one would have expected a reference to the Old English Elene: 
and one would like an explanation of the translation ‘nine slices’ for mygan 
penegas (pp. 102-3). The rendering of fic (p. 102, |. 20, and n. 8) as ‘haemorrhoids’ 
takes one’s mind back to the somewhat tentative interpretation of King Alfred’s 
mysterious disease, called ficus, by W. H. Stevenson in his edition (1904) of Asser. 
A. MacDONALD 


Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare. The Clark Lectures, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1951. By F. P. Wison. Pp. viii+144. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. net. 

The central theme of these Clark lectures is expressed in the sentence: “To 
think of [Marlowe] as a non-dramatic poet forced by the circumstances of his 
time into writing dramatic poetry alien to the true nature of his genius is seriously 
to underestimate his dramatic gifts.’ Professor Wilson finds this genius mani- 
fested both in a command of dramatic form for which Marlowe is not always 
given due credit, and in an insight to write passages which use rhythm and 
language to lay bare character in a manner genuinely theatrical. 

When he discusses the organization of  Tamburlaine, its contrasts and manage- 
ment of suspense, or Barabas’s speeches, with their variations in pace and their 
firm internal directions to the actor, the criteria applied are those which might 
come naturally to any modern reader fortunate enough to possess Professor 
Wilson’s critical insight. In other phases of his defence of Marlowe—for that is 
what this book essentially is—the writer is obliged to use methods more charac- 
teristic of the professional literary historian. He prepares the reader’s mind for 
the introduction of these by emphasizing the poverty or restricted range of the 
pre-Marlovian drama; he then argues that the monotone of Tamburlaine may be 
justified by a theory of decorum—an elevated theme demands a perpetually 
elevated note ; or that we ought not to apply anachronistic standards of naturalism 
to the inconsistencies of character in Mortimer and Isabel—Marlowe changed 
them into adulterous conspirators in order to add pity and terror to Edward’s 
fate. As a third line of defence, the textual degradation of much in the canon is 
put in evidence: the greatness of Doctor Faustus survives its botcher, and The 
Massacre at Paris remains interesting in spite of the reporter’s ineptitude. 

The defence, which is conducted with unobtrusive skill, is illuminating enough 
to make idle the complaint, from whatever orthodoxy it may proceed, that its 
grounds are shifted too frequently. In some measure it is unfair to the book 
even to call attention to these variations in the approach to the subject; for it is 
only occasionally that a reader may feel that the criteria change rather abruptly, 
and that the method does not allow sufficient scope to Professor Wilson’s powers 
either as literary interpreter or as scholar and historian. To read Marlowe, of all 
dramatists, properly, we need both the good sense of the common reader and 
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the help provided by the scholar. By writing in a spirit uncorrupted by literary 
prejudices or the ‘dogmatism of learning’ Professor Wilson has done good service 
to Marlowe studies, which have in the hands of some recent writers tended to 
become rather dismally alerted to the controversy about the degree of the atheist 
graduate’s self-identification with his heroes. Here, the arguments are reviewed 
temperately ; we could wish, perhaps, that they had been dismissed more firmly, 
And if there is a complaint to be made against these four chapters it is that we 
could have spared the section on Marlowe as a student at Cambridge and a 
roaring-boy in London as well as the four pages summarizing Sir Walter Greg’s 
work on the text of Doctor Faustus—double the space allowed to Faustus’s last 
soliloquy, in a book whose proclaimed concern is with Marlowe the dramatic 
poet. Instead, one would rather have had more of Professor Wilson’s own 
observations: something on Dido, for example, where the Queen’s speech at 
IV. iv. 93, which is surely not by Nashe, so strikingly anticipates all those qualities 
of genuinely dramatic poetry which Professor Wilson finds in Barabas’s lines 
in the counting-house. On The Few of Malta, too, one would have liked a fuller 
discussion of why it is so ‘revolting to sense and sensibility’ to suppose that 
Marlowe may have written the whole play. 

In his fifth and last chapter, on Shakespeare, Professor Wilson delivers what 
may well be a death-blow to the old view, long ago severely battered by W. D. 
Briggs, that a number of popular plays on English history was written before 
1588. The idea that after the Armada, amid renewed domestic broils, dramatic 
censorship may have been relaxed to ‘permit a choice of subject that encouraged 
national unity’ is more credible in the light of national psychology than an older 
opinion, which rested on the notion that the plays were partly the result of an 
outburst of patriotic feeling consequent upon the victory over Spain; but it 
seems to imply a kind of awareness rather unlikely on the part of the censorship. 
Still, there are plenty of other reasons—amongst which Dr. Tillyard has pointed 
to the appearance of the Holinshed of 1587—which may account for the timing 
of the decade or more of English history plays. If Professor Wilson is right, a 
major reason may be that it needed a Shakespeare, if not to invent the kind (for 
must not Bale still be given what credit he can get for that ?), at least in Henry VI 
to give it a form imitable by the Peeles and Lodges. Professor Wilson was, of 
course, writing before the appearance of the New Cambridge edition of Henry VI, 
but, although they work entirely against this part of his thesis, it is doubtful if 
he would have found much in those volumes to cause him to modify it. 

Professor Wilson also reviews the controversy about The Troublesome Reign 
and King Fohn; he comes to no conclusion, but it is not perfectly clear why he 
should say that, if it were shown to be the case that King Fohn was written by 
1590, we should have completely to revise our ideas about Shakespeare’s relation- 
ship to Marlowe. Does this mean simply that we should have to think again about 
the incidence of Shakespeare’s maturity relative to Marlowe’s, or that Edward II 
would be robbed of some of the significance attaching to its priority in the line 
that issues in Richard II? I cannot see that the earliest possible date for King 
John would make much difference to the links between Edward II and Richard II, 
so far as they have been established, not to mention those between Edward II and 
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Henry VI Parts 2 and 3; but Professor Wilson may not be thinking of this, and 
he pays, in fact, disappointingly little attention to this famous example of inter- 
action between the two dramatists. 

In the last part of this chapter some of the radical differences between Marlowe 
and Shakespeare are very fairly and acutely described. Professor Wilson com- 
poses his picture with invariable grace and accuracy; any page of his clear and 
vigorous writing might serve as a model of how these things should be done. 
As a compact and balanced account of a great subject, this is a book which will 
serve many purposes. PETER URE 


The Pattern of Tragicomedy in Beaumont and Fletcher. By Evcene M. 
Waitu. Pp. xiv+214 (Yale Studies in English, 120). New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $4.00; 25s. net. 


What Professor Waith calls a pattern is the aggregate of various characteristic 
features of the Beaumont and Fletcher tragi-comedies, most of them readily 
recognized by previous critics; these features, he holds, the dramatists gradually 
learned to manipulate, and in A King and No King achieved for the first time 
their new form of dramatic entertainment, with its emphasis upon the formal 
pattern to which everything else is subordinated. 

Much of this book is concerned with the origins of this pattern and method, 
not with the discovery of sources for particular plays. Mr. Waith, however, is 
at his most convincing when he can point to a specific source which also served 
as a model for the tragi-comic style in plays not directly influenced by it. Thus 
he shows that the Controversiae and Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder gave Fletcher 
material for the plots of three, perhaps four, plays; his most valuable chapters, 
therefore, are those in which the Senecan art of declamation, where the orator’s 
duty was to gain the applause of an audience rather than the goodwill of a jury, 
is correlated with the rhetorical ingenuities of tragi-comedy. The chapter on 
‘The Poet as Orator’ is a good piece of literary analysis, and the distinctions that 
Mr. Waith draws between the rhetorical styles of Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Massinger are likely to be useful in several ways to future editors. 

Elsewhere, the writer is obliged to be less precise in his identifications, and 
his argument, though always suggestive, inclines to be cumbrous and round- 
about. In the chapter on ‘Satyr and Shepherd’ Mr. Waith starts with Guarini 
and ends with As You Like It, but the intermediate stages may fairly be described 
as obscure ; they deal with the well-known satyr-satire tangle, pastoral drama and 
the satirical commentator in the drama. The satyr (or the satirical dramatist) 
handles antitheses of virtue and vice, rails at beasts from under a beastly vizard, 
and sometimes (as in The Malcontent) assumes a role whose evil aspect is more 
apparent than real. These maskings and antitheses are in some measure adopted 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, and, interpenetrated by their romance plots and atmo- 
sphere, issue in those mere ‘aggregations without unity’ (Coleridge’s phrase) 
who are the heroes and heroines of Fletcherian tragi-comedy: ‘Arbaces, who 
seems evil, but is not so, who often appears as his own opposite, who is a blend 
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of utterly incongruous qualities, and who is in all things extreme, is both satyr 
and shepherd’ (p. 84). Mr. Waith shifts his ground so frequently in this chapter 
that it is far from clear how he arrives at his proof and difficult to do justice to 
his argument; his readers would, I think, have found the pages on the same 
subject published by him in 1943 helpful (R.E.S., xix. 146-53), and it is a puzzle 
why they—or a development of them—should have been omitted here, for they 
seem to form an essential part of the case. 

Three chapters are occupied with analyses of selected plays. In the first of 
these the emergence of the pattern is traced; in the second, which could have 
been dispensed with, Mr. Waith reviews rather summarily a large selection of 
comedies, tragedies, and histories, and in the third deals at more length with 
the ‘mature tragi-comedies’ of Fletcher: these are The Mad Lover, The Loyal 
Subject, The Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, The Island Princess, and 
A Wife for a Month. If it is surprising to find these plays given such prominence, 
Mr. Waith amply justifies his choice by showing the completeness with which 
they illustrate the middle kind that Fletcher perfected. It is difficult to be too 
hard on Fletcher, and the competence of his critics is largely to be measured by 
the sharpness with which they diagnose his defects. Mr. Waith passes this test 
with honours and, although the sacred word is mentioned once or twice, he is 
far from sheltering Fletcher behind the baroque. Throughout he rightly does not 
worry too much about problems of dating and attribution which would have been 
out of place in such a study as this. That he preserves an air of tolerance in the 
face of so much that is (as Mr. Danby showed) rather frighteningly relevant to the 
social and political history of the period may be due to the fact that he remains 
in some way disengaged from the sadness of it all; for another reader, no demon- 
stration, however skilful, that Beaumont and Fletcher meant to do exactly 
what they did do will quite console him for the long day’s dying of the Shake- 
spearian stage. PETER URE 


John Donne. The Divine Poems. Edited with Introduction and Commentary 
by HELEN GarDNER. Pp. xcviii+147. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 
25s. net. 

This is undoubtedly the most important contribution to the study of Donne’s 
poetry since the publication of Sir Herbert Grierson’s great edition in 1912. It 
will enable all careful students to see both Donne and his poetry more clearly 
and truly than they did before, and it should compel them (as it has compelled 
the present reviewer) seriously to modify their estimates, both of his religious 
poetry and of his theological position. 

Miss Gardner begins her General Introduction with a survey of Donne’s reli- 
gious poetry as a whole. She rightly insists that at no period of Donne’s life is 
there trace of anything that can be regarded as a religious or moral crisis, and in 
her remarks on ‘A Litany’ (which it seems strange that she should regard as ‘less 
successful’ than the La Corona sonnets) she observes that the sins from which 
Donne asks deliverance can all be referred back to two general philosophic con- 
ceptions: the conception of virtue as the mean between two extremes, and the 
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related conception of virtue as the proper use of all the faculties. Donne antici- 
pates here that ideal of ‘reasonable piety’ which is so familiar later in the century 
in the manuals of the Caroline divines (p. xxvii). Here, as often elsewhere, Miss 
Gardner rightly (and I think originally) insists on the affinity between Donne and 
Hooker, and on the wholeheartedness of his acceptance of the Anglican via media. 
In her general estimate of the ‘Divine Poems’ she tends, perhaps, to overpraise 
their style and, in comparison with the Songs and Sonets, to exaggerate their ‘con- 
ventionality’: this, however, is a matter which there is no space to discuss. 

It is the second part of her General Introduction, on the date, order, and 
interpretation of the ‘Holy Sonnets’, which is most revolutionary and, as the 
Germans say, bahnbrechend. On the authority of Walton, of Gosse, and of Grier- 
son, it has been accepted without further investigation that Donne wrote all the 
‘Holy Sonnets’ after the death of his wife and all of them at about the same time: 
an excellent example, no doubt, of that habit of flocking in droves and trooping 
in companies which, as A. E. Housman once observed, mankind shares with 
sheep. As the result of a careful examination of the manuscripts and printed 
texts, Miss Gardner has demonstrated that we are really dealing with three (or 
rather, perhaps, with four) groups of sonnets, written at different times. (1) The 
twelve sonnets contained in manuscript groups I and II and printed in the same 
order in 1633, which consist of (a) a prayer followed by five meditations on death 
and judgement (the Last Things); (5) six sonnets which Miss Gardner describes 
as treating of God’s love of Man and the love Man owes to God and to his neigh- 
bour, but which it is perhaps difficult to classify thematically. According to Miss 
Gardner’s classification, the fifth sonnet (first group), ‘If poysonous mineralls, 
and if that tree’, is a sonnet on death, while the ninth sonnet (second group), 
‘What if this present were the worlds last night?’, is a sonnet on God’s love: 
nevertheless, are not both themes equally present in each sonnet—or rather, is not 
each sonnet concerned with the twofold theme of the love which alone can save 
us from eternal death? (2) Four sonnets which all but two of the group III 
manuscripts interpolate among eight of the original twelve. Miss Gardner de- 
clares that they are related by their common emphasis on sin and tears for sin, 
although it is perhaps difficult to perceive any very clear and obvious difference 
between them and the last six of the original twelve. For example, in the tenth 
of the original twelve, ‘Batter my heart’, Donne begs God to ‘breake, blowe, burn 
and make me new’, and in the second of the second group, ‘I am a little world 
made cunningly’, he asks to be burnt with a fiery zeal for God and His house. 
Again, in both the ninth of the original twelve, “What if this present were the 
worlds last night ?’, and in the third of the second group, ‘O might those sighes 
and teares returne againe’, Donne recalls the days of what he describes as ‘my 
idolatrie’: in the first, it is true, in order to remind himself that beauty is a sign 
of pity, in the second in order to remind himself that, even in the days of that 
sinfulness for which he is now being punished, he suffered more pain than 
pleasure. Miss Gardner has rightly (and, one might almost say, pioneeringly) 
insisted on Donne’s indebtedness to the tradition of the religious Meditation: 
nevertheless, his sonnets still remain so personal that it is perhaps easier to 
classify them according to phrases and images than according to clearly 
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distinguishable themes. (3) The three sonnets in the Westmoreland manuscript, 
which are entirely unrelated to one another and which owe nothing to the tradi- 
tion of the formal Meditation. 

Miss Gardner adduces almost irrefutable evidence for believing that the first 
six sonnets of the first group, those dealing with the Last Things, were composed 
during the earlier part of 1609. This evidence may be summarized according 
to what seem to the reviewer its degrees of convincingness. (1) In his elegy on 
Cecilia Bulstrode, who died at Lady Bedford’s house on 4 August 1609, Donne 
wrote: 

Death I recant, and say, unsaid by mee 
What ere hath slip’d, that might diminish thee. 


Chambers, in his edition of 1896, rightly remarked that this was a palinode for 
Donne’s bold defiance of death in the sonnet ‘Death be not proud’; but this sug- 
gestion was disregarded, for in the following year Gosse published the three 
sonnets from the Westmoreland manuscript, and his assumption that they proved 
all the ‘Holy Sonnets’ to have been written after 1617 was generally accepted. 
Moreover, in the 1635 edition of Donne’s Poems this elegy is followed by one, 
not by Donne, but possibly by Lady Bedford, to whom it is ascribed in two 
manuscripts, beginning 


Death be not proud, thy hand gave not this blow. 


‘Both Donne’s palinode and the unknown elegist’s retort would be apposite only 
if Donne had fairly recently written his defiance of death.’ (2) It would seem 
that it was not until the latter half of 1609, when he was writing Pseudo-Martyr, 
that Donne definitely and finally decided between two possible doctrines about 
the fate of the soul after death: did it (as the ‘Psychopannychists’ held) sleep 
until the Last Judgement, when it was reunited with the body? Or did it proceed 
to an immediate and personal judgement in Heaven? Donne, in 1609, seems to 
have decided once and for all in favour of the latter view, which occupies a central 
place in the Second Anniversary (1612) and to which he frequently recurs in his 
sermons. In these sonnets, however, his language on the subject is very impre- 
cise, and he seems to have regarded the choice between the two possible doctrines 
as a matter of comparative indifferenee. In the fourth sonnet (‘At the round 
earths imagin’d corners, blow’) souls are called upon to ‘arise from death’ ; in the 
sixth (“Death be not proud’) the penultimate line, 


One short sleepe past, wee wake eternally, 


suggests that the soul sleeps like the body; and in the third (“This is my playes 
last scene’) he originally wrote 


and I shall sleepe a space, 
Or presently, I know not, see that Face, 


a passage which later he rather clumsily emended into conformity with his later 
view, excluding the psychopannychist alternative. (3) Among the verse-letters 
in 1633 is a sonnet “To E. of D. with six holy Sonnets’, declaring that the poems 
were begotten by the lord’s own rhymes, that there should have been seven of 
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them, but that ‘the seaventh hath still some maime’. Grosart placed this sonnet 
before the La Corona group, and in so doing he was followed by Grierson. Miss 
Gardner agrees with Grierson in believing that the lord was the third Earl of 
Dorset, who succeeded to the title in February 1609, two days after marrying the 
Earl of Bedford’s niece, Lady Anne Clifford, but she disagrees both with Grosart 
and with Grierson in their assumption that this sonnet accompanied a gift of the 
La Corona sonnets: (a) because the ‘Hymns’ accompanying the letter and the 
sonnet which Donne sent to Mrs. Herbert in July 1607 were almost certainly, 
although Walton declared that they were ‘now lost to us’, the La Corona sonnets, 
which it is difficult to suppose that Donne later sent to the Earl of Dorset, de- 
claring that he had inspired them; (b) because the six sonnets on the Last Things 
did require a seventh, a concluding meditation on the joys of Heaven. I must 
admit that I do not find these arguments convincing, and that such evidence as 
we have inclines me to believe that Grosart and Grierson were right in assuming 
that the sonnet “To E. of D.’ accompanied a gift of the first six of the La Corona 
sonnets. (a) Donne says: 


I send as yet 
But six, they say, the seaventh hath still some maime. 


This, if it means anything, must mean that Donne had written a seventh sonnet, 
but that his friends (‘they’) were not satisfied with it. Had Donne felt that a 
seventh sonnet was really necessary, it is hard to suppose that he should have 
destroyed his original version instead of working at it until it satisfied both him 
and ‘them’. (b) The La Corona sonnets do number seven, and, even though we 
may be unable to perceive any ‘maime’ in the seventh, ‘Ascention’, what we have 
may well be a revised version of Donne’s original draft. (c) It seems unwise to 
rest any hypothesis about the doings of the pre-ordained Donne upon appeals to 
probability and on present-day notions of what would be fit or proper or reason- 
able in a given situation, and it is surely impossible to decide, except within very 
wide limits, what this Donne would or would not have been capable of. Which, 
after all, is the more painful to our modern sensibilities: the possibility that 
Donne may have sent “To E. of D.’ in 1609, pretending that His Grace’s muse had 
inspired them, six of the sonnets he had already sent to Mrs. Herbert in 1607; 
the possibility that he pretended that His Grace’s muse had inspired the far 
more personal and deeply felt sonnets on the Last Things; or the certainty that 
in 1613 he addressed the Earl of Somerset as ‘a person, whom God had made so 
great an instrument of his providence in this Kingdome’? Whether or no Donne 
numbered these cringings and insincere flatteries (which his dependence on 
patronage compelled him to practise) among his ‘sins’, there can be no doubt that 
to us they are the most embarrassing of all the facts we know about him. He had 
never been a mere worldling, and, at any rate from the beginning of his friendship 
with Mrs. Herbert, his worldliness somehow coexisted with a profound reli- 
giousness: nevertheless, Walton may well have been right in suggesting that it 
was not until after his wife’s death in 1617 that he became finally ‘crucified to the 
world’. Let us frankly accept the paradoxes and the contradictions: they do but 
accentuate the grandeur and the drama of that gradual transformation, instinctu et 
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impulsu spiritus sancti. The sonnet “To E. of D.’ should be discarded as a weak 
link from the argument (quite strong enough to dispense with it) in favour of 
1609 as the date for the six sonnets on the Last Things. 

Miss Gardner concludes her General Introduction with some most illuminating 
(and, for the most part, original) observations on the indebtedness of Donne’s 
‘Holy Sonnets’ to the tradition of the religious Meditation. Here, as elsewhere, 
she reveals, perhaps, some tendency to interpret both the Divine Poems and the 
Songs and Sonets too autobiographically, and to assume that because Donne 
convincingly describes despair he was therefore in despair; nevertheless, such 
a passage as the following is a most valuable contribution to an understanding 
of the ‘Holy Sonnets’: St. Ignatius recommends the exercitant to assist his 
imaginative realization by means of familiar examples or ‘congruous thoughts’ 
—to think, for example, of a knight in the presence of his king whom he has 
grievously and ungratefully offended. 


Donne’s pilgrim, who has done treason abroad, and his thief, who on the way 
to execution longs for the prison from which he had wished to be delivered, are 
excellent examples of ‘congruous thoughts’. These brief, vivid, realistic images 
from human life are very characteristic of the ‘Holy Sonnets’, which show none of 
that elaboration of a simile or an analogy into a conceit which is characteristic of 
the Songs and Sonnets. (p. lii.) 


Of the Textual Introduction there is no space to speak in detail. Suffice it to 
say that Miss Gardner gives sound and sufficient reasons for the fact that in her 
apparatus criticus she has, with certain exceptions, not referred to the various 
manuscripts individually, but to the groups into which they can be arranged. 
The manuscripts of what she calls group I contain no poems which can be dated 
with certainty after Donne’s ordination in 1615, and were probably derived from 
a collection which Donne had made in 1614, when, as we know from a letter to 
Goodyer, he contemplated publishing his poems. The manuscripts of group II, 
which contain the Hamilton elegy, derive from a common source, which must 
have been put together after 1625, probably by someone who had access to 
Donne’s own papers. The manuscripts of group III do not seem to derive from 
any single collection, and were probably made by various lovers of poetry who 
had obtained copies of poems which Donne had given to friends. They contain 
many spurious poems, but they sometimes preserve earlier versions of poems 
found in a revised form in groups I and II. The Westmoreland manuscript, 
which stands by itself, probably belonged to Rowland Woodward. In its text of 
the ‘Holy Sonnets’ it contains, besides the three sonnets not found elsewhere, 
a few authentic revisions peculiar to itself. Miss Gardner has based her text on 
the edition of 1633, whose text, she rightly declares, where it derives from a 
group I manuscript, is better than that of any single surviving manuscript and 
better than we could construct from all the manuscripts; and, for poems there 
first printed, on the edition of 1635; and she has corrected the printed text only 
when the weight of manuscript authority is against it. 

Miss Gardner’s text is, on the whole, decidedly better than Grierson’s. The 
most extensive single readjustment that must be made by those who are 
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accustomed to quote from memory is in the ‘Hymne to God the Father’, for Miss 
Gardner has convincingly demonstrated that, where the text of 1633 and Walton’s 


Life (which most of us had unthinkingly accepted) differs from that of the manu- “ 


scripts (which Grierson printed as an alternative version, with the manuscript 
title “To Christ’), its variants must be regarded as corruptions. One may not 
always agree with the reading she has adopted, but, in places where the true read- 
ing was not immediately apparent, she has invariably given careful reasons for 
her choice. If she has any bias it is, perhaps, slightly towards conservatism: for 
example, in La Corona, ‘Resurrection’, |. 8, where 1633 and groups I and II read 
‘little Booke’ and groups III and W read ‘life-booke’, she would have been justi- 
fied in accepting her own emendation ‘title-booke’ into the text; for, while it is 
inconceivable that Donne should have substituted ‘little booke’ for his earlier 
‘life-booke’, it is entirely conceivable (in my opinion, certain) that ‘lit(t)le’ is a 
misreading of ‘title’. Since space will only permit of a very brief consideration 
of particular textual problems, it will perhaps be best to confine ourselves to the 
Sonnets, where textual and metrical problems may be considered together. 

The difficulty with Donne’s Sonnets, or with many passages in them, is that 
they present a combination of bold, deliberate, and often triumphantly successful 
metrical innovation and of what (although Miss Gardner would probably dis- 
agree with me) I cannot but regard as astonishing metrical incompetence: true 
though it be that only a very careful study can enable one to decide with con- 
fidence which is which. Many of the transcribers of Donne’s Sonnets decided 
far too confidently and superficially which was which, and many readings both 
in the manuscripts and in the printed texts must be rejected as unauthentic 
sophistications and conventionalizations. In her endeavour to understand and 
appreciate the unconventional effects Donne was trying to achieve, Miss Gardner 
has revealed admirable patience and sensibility; sometimes, however, she tends 
to be too much of what I may call a whole-hogger, too unwilling to admit the 
existence of certain astonishing examples of metrical incompetence, which, unless 
(as Dryden’s Zimri once remarked) we are able to digest iron as an ostrich can, 
no ingenuity can or should persuade us to accept as good English verse. Such 
lines I am inclined to describe as “Wyattisms’, for they bear, with their spavined 
metre and unnatural accentuation, a close resemblance to many lines in Wyatt’s 
Sonnets, lines of which the only satisfactory defence and explanation would seem 
to be that Wyatt had not yet learnt to do better. It is true that there are plenty 
of such lines in Donne’s Satires, but there Donne, like some other Elizabethan 
satirists, was deliberately trying to achieve in English that jaw-breaking ‘harsh- 
ness’ which he had been taught to find in the Roman satirical hexameter. The 
Wyattisms in his sonnets I cannot profess to explain (was he, now and then, 
afflicted with a kind of metrical black-out?); but some of his innovations are 
defensible. He has, as Miss Gardner perceives, a fondness for laying the strongest 
possible emphasis on pronouns. As good an example as any is the first line of the 
sonnet on his wife’s death: 


Since she whome I lovd, hath payd her last debt. 


Here, if the pronouns are italicized, any reader can immediately read the line as 


ee 
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Donne intended it to be read. In the sixth line of the sixth La Corona sonnet 
‘ (‘Resurrection’) we have: 

. Shall controule 

Death, whom thy death slue; nor shall to mee. 


The revision of this line in the group II manuscripts is clearly a sophistication by 
someone who, failing to accentuate ‘thy’, assumed that the metre was defective, 
and tried to mend it by inserting an extra syllable (‘now’) after ‘shall’: 


Death, whom thy death slue; nor shall nowe to me. 


In the twelfth of the first group of ‘Holy Sonnets’ (‘Father, part of his double 
interest’) group I and W read (correctly), 1. 4, 


Hee keepes and gives mee his deaths conquest; 
and 1. 11, 
None doth, but all-healing grace and Spirit. 


Here 1633 has accepted the emendations of someone who, through failing to 
accentuate ‘Hee’ and ‘None’, tried to mend what seemed to him defective metre 
by inserting extra syllables: 
Hee keepes, and gives to mee his deaths conquest; 
and 
None doth, but thy all-healing grace and Spirit. 


Here, though, I think the rhyme ‘yet—Spirit’ can only be regarded as a Wyattism, 
as also, perhaps, the accentuation of ‘conquést’. In her note on ‘Batter my heart’ 
(p. 71), rightly defending ‘lov’d’ in 1. 9, 


Yet dearely’ I love you, and would be lov’d faine, 


against the consensus ‘lovéd’, Miss Gardner remarks that it seems extremely un- 
likely that ‘in this powerful and colloquial sonnet Donne would use the poetical 
and archaic form “‘lovéd” ’: nevertheless, in ‘conquést’ I suspect that Donne is 
being ‘archaic and poetical’: even in Spenser ‘conquést’ occurs only once (Colin 
Clout, 1. 951); in all other places Spenser accentuates it on the first syllable, and 
Shakespeare does so invariably. And there are other places where the ‘archaic 
and poetical’ is incongruously mingled with the ‘powerful and colloquial’ : what 
could be more Wyattish than Il. 5-8 of the second of the first twelve ‘Holy 
Sonnets’ (‘Oh my blacke Soule!’): 


Or like a thiefe, which till deaths doome be read, 
Wisheth himselfe deliveréd from prisdn; 

But damn’d and hal’d to executidn, 

Wisheth that still he might be imprisonéd. 


Occasionally, freed from editorial responsibility, I have been tempted to ‘frolick 
in conjecture’, 

This is my playes last scene, here heavens appoint 

My pilgrimages last mile; and my race 

Idly, yet quickly runne, hath this last pace, 

My spans last inch, my minutes last point. 
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Even although the weight of manuscript authority is in favour of ‘last’ in the 
fourth line, and although the ‘latest’ of 1633 and group III may well be a sophis- 
tication, the line as it stands cannot be regarded as other than execrably bad. 
And I do not feel happy about ‘this’ in 1. 3: what exactly does Donne mean? 
‘This last pace, which is my span’s last inch and my minute’s last point’? One is 
almost tempted to suppose that the true reading should be something like: 
and my race 
Idly, yet quickly runne, hath his last pace, 
My span his last inch, my minute his last point. 
In the concluding couplet of the first of the ‘Holy Sonnets’ (‘As due by many 
titles I resigne’): 
That thou lov’st mankind well, yet wilt’not chuse me, 
And Satan hates mee, yet is loth to lose mee, 


Miss Gardner has been, I think, misled, partly by the contraction mark after 
‘wilt’ in 1633 (for which, as she admits, there is no manuscript authority) and 
partly by that love of accentuating pronouns which Donne displays elsewhere, 
into supposing that the first line has ten syllables and that ‘me’ should be accen- 
tuated as strongly as ‘chuse’. I feel certain, however, that Donne intended each 
line to have eleven syllables and that ‘chuse me’, like ‘lose me’, is to be scanned as 
anormal feminine rhyme. Miss Gardner admits that, if the line is scanned as she 
would have it, there is ‘a peculiar lack of tact’: why, though, try to represent 
Donne’s metre as even worse than it is? Since Miss Gardner has not made it 
a rule to follow 1633 obstinately and automatically through thick and thin, it is 
difficult to see why she should have followed it here, and, by retaining, against 
the manuscript consensus, its unhappy contraction mark, have made what I can 
only regard as much ado about nothing. Important as are the contraction marks 
in 1633, they have tended, perhaps, to become objects of superstition. In ‘Batter 
my heart’, 1. 9, the contraction mark before ‘and’, which Miss Gardner rightly 
replaces by a comma, may itself be a misplaced comma. 

Would that it were possible to devote the space they deserve to the Com- 
mentary and the Appendixes, packed as they are with original discoveries and 
new and important interpretations! Miss Gardner has recorded how, when she 
was beginning her work, the late Dr. F. E. Hutchinson urged her to comment as 
fully as possible. Even so, there remain a few places where still further illumina- 
tion would have been desirable: (1) An interesting resemblance in imagery and 
phrasing between Il. 5-9 of ‘I am a little world made cunningly’ and the last 
stanza of ‘A Valediction: of weeping’ might have been noticed. (2) In the com- 
mentary on “The Crosse’ much early precedent for the perception of crosses 
and cross-like figures throughout the visible world might have been quoted: 
cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. Bury, ii. 299, note 29: “The Christian writers, 
Justin, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Jerome, and Maximus of Turin, have investi- 
gated with tolerable success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every object 
of nature or art; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, 
a bird flying, a man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a standard, &c. &c. 
&c. See Lipsius de Cruce, I, i, c. 9.’ (3) Upon the translation of the Psalms by 
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Sir Philip Sydney, &c., ll. 27-28: is there theological warrant for the belief that 
‘Angels learne by what the Church does here’? (4) Hymne to God my God, |. 9, 
“That this is my South-west discoverie’: has not Donne coined this phrase as 
a kind of antithesis to the famous ‘North-west discovery’, i.e. the attempt to 
discover a north-west passage to Cathay and the East Indies? ‘Discovery’ in 
this phrase had almost the sense of ‘expedition’. 

Three matters of exceptional interest and importance are discussed in Ap- 
pendixes. 

(1) ‘Show me deare Christ, thy spouse’. Miss Gardner has convincingly 
demonstrated that in this sonnet Donne is not, as Gosse and Grierson and all 
later commentators have supposed, asking which is the true Church, but is 
lamenting, in general, the divisions among Christians, and, in particular, the 
recent humiliation of the Protestant Churches. She is the first to have perceived 
that the sonnet was occasioned by reflections on a particular event: that Donne 
is not here, as in his sermons, contrasting the ‘painted Church’ of Rome with the 
‘naked Church’ of Geneva, but that, under the figure of the afflicted Zion of 
Lamentations, he is thinking of Protestants in general lamenting the disaster 
which had befallen their cause with the defeat of the Elector Palatine in the Battle 
of the White Mountain, near Prague, on 29 October 1620. The English felt so 
much at one with their Protestant brethren in the Empire that there was a wide- 
spread demand for war on their behalf: hence Donne saw only one figure lament- 
ing and mourning ‘in Germany and here’. This Appendix provides a superbly 
satisfying interpretation both of the sonnet and of Donne’s theological position, 
a position which, as Miss Gardner, here and elsewhere, has so rightly insisted, 
was very similar to that of Hooker. No reader who has carefully considered her 
arguments will ever again be inclined to suggest that Donne was less than whole- 
hearted in his allegiance to the Church of England, or that he had any regretful 
hankering after the Church of Rome. 

(2) In her Appendix on Donne and Tilman: their Reluctance to take Orders 
Miss Gardner remarks on the interesting fact that, in his reply to Tilman’s poem 
(unfortunately not here reprinted), Donne makes no allusion whatever to those 
various accusations of personal unworthiness with which Tilman had defended 
his reluctance to take orders, and that his whole emphasis is upon ‘Lay-scornings 
of the Ministry’. She very plausibly suggests that Donne is attributing to Tilman 
what had been the chief ground of his own reluctance, and declares that there is 
no reason to suppose that theological scruples had been the real cause of Donne’s 
delay, or that he had been at heart unconvinced of the truth of the positions he 
had been helping Morton to defend. Neither would Donne have resented the 
implication that he finally took orders because it was the only course open to 
him: ‘He believed that each man’s life is “‘guided and governed” by God’s “good 
providence”, and that the motion of the spirit may come through the voices of 
superiors or friends, or through the circumstances of daily life, as much—and 
perhaps with less danger of mistake—as through the voice of the man’s own heart. 
Donne is to be honoured because, having received his vocation thus indirectly, 
he tried to fulfil it worthily and set himself an exacting standard of duty.’ 

(3) In her commentary upon the ‘Hymne to God my God, in my Sicknesse’ 
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Miss Gardner has lightened many of the difficulties in that most difficult poem, 
and in the Appendix ‘Paradise and Calvarie’ she has very plausibly suggested 
that, when Donne says that Christ’s cross and Adam’s tree ‘stood in one place’, 
he means, not ‘on the same spot’, but in the same region, the same part of the 
world: in Palestine, that is to say, and in Mesopotamia. When, however, in 
Appendix E, she argues in favour of 1623 as the date of that poem, I do not find 
her equally convincing. Walton, in the 1640 edition of his Life of Donne, says 
that Donne wrote the poem on his death-bed, and adds, in the 1658 edition, that 
he wrote it on ‘March 23. 1630’ (O.S.), thus placing it eight days before Donne’s 
death on 31 March 1631. On the other hand, Sir Julius Caesar, on the back of 
a sheet, preserved in one of his commonplace books, which contains this poem, 
has written: ‘D. Dun Dene of Pauls | his verses in his greate | siknes | in Decemb. 
1623” (misprinted on p. 132 of Miss Gardner’s book as ‘1632’). Miss Gardner 
accepts Caesar’s date, on the ground that, if Walton is right, it is very hard to 
explain Caesar’s error. Why, she asks, if he did not receive the poem until after 
Donne’s death in 1631, did he connect it with Donne’s illness in 1623? And why, 
eight or more years after that illness, did he remember the year and approxi- 
mately the right month? These arguments might well be unanswerable if Walton 
had not given a precise date; because he has done so, I, for my part, prefer to 
believe that either Caesar or the person who sent him the poem was confusing it 
with the ‘Hymne to God the Father’: they knew, somehow, that Donne had 
written a poem in his ‘greate siknes’ of 1623, and they assumed that this must be 
the one. For, while I find it just possible to suppose that Walton might have 
erroneously assumed the ‘Hymne to God my God’ to be a death-bed poem 
because it looked like one, I find it quite impossible to suppose that he deliberately 
fabricated (I might almost say, forged) a date in support of his conjecture. He 
was sometimes inaccurate and his chronology was sometimes vague, but he was 
at least honest. If, however, the evidence is really more evenly balanced than I 
suppose, ought not the fact that the ‘Hymne’ ‘looks like a death-bed poem’ to be 
allowed to tip the balance in Walton’s favour—and in favour of those generations 
of readers who have been accustomed to regard this most personal and charac- 
teristic of all Donne’s poems as his last survey and summary and farewell? 
J. B. LetsHMan 


Thomas Hobbes. A Bibliography. By HucH Macpona.p and Mary Har- 
GREAVES. Pp. xviii+84. London: The Bibliographical Society, 1952. No price 
given. 


The ubiquitous Hobbes must be reckoned with by students of almost every 
aspect of seventeenth-century literature and thought. For too long we have had 
to be content with short-title catalogues of his writings provided by biographers 
and general historians, which give no indication of the many intricate problems 
raised by the early editions. In this elaborate bibliography Mr. Macdonald and 
Miss Hargreaves have performed a signal service to seventeenth-century studies. 

They have set themselves the limited but heavy task of recording all editions 
of Hobbes’s works published before 1725, and all collected editions up to and 
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since that date. They include ‘all readily available translations up to 1700’, but 
do not claim to have given a complete list. As in his bibliography of Dryden, 
Mr. Macdonald makes only incidental references to biographical and critical 
work on Hobbes. With a few exceptions, controversial writings directed against 
Hobbes are recorded only when they provoked him to a rejoinder. This necessary 
restriction must have been painful to Mr. Macdonald, who has elsewhere shown 
himself an erudite and delightfully apt commentator on peripheral literature of 
this kind. The omission is not, however, serious, since the more important of the 
innumerable ‘answers’ to Hobbes have been discussed in such specialized studies 
as Mr. John Bowle’s recent Hobbes and his Critics and in general biographies, 

The bibliography itself follows the orthodox pattern: for each item, a quasi- 
facsimile transcription of the title-page followed by a collation and a summary 
of contents, notes, and a register of copies. General notes on the history of the 
more important items, and on persons and other writings connected with them, 
are given before or after the bibliographical —,- The text is usefully 
supplemented by fourteen plates. 

The authors have confined themselves to four main libraries—the Bodleian, 
the British Museum, Cambridge University Library, and Dr. Williams's 
Library; and when a book is not in all four of these, they record copies in other 
libraries within the Oxford—London—Cambridge arca. This restriction has 
certain disadvantages: copies of some of the rarer items held in the Scottish 
libraries, France, and the United States are omitted. On the other hand, the 
register has the great virtue of being based on personal examination; and the 
Hobbes holdings in Oxford, London, and Cambridge are so large that the serious 
student must necessarily do most of his work there. For most purposes this 
bibliography will be an adequate and indispensable guide. 

There are some minor untidinesses in the book. Biographical notes on Hobbes 
and the Devonshires are given in the preface and repeated, in a more elaborate 
form, on pp. 1-2. In the note on Of Libertie and Necessitie (no. 48) there is a 
reference forward to the edition of the book contained in Hobb’s Tripos (no. 103); 
but the notes on Humane Nature (nos. 15, 16) carry no reference to the third 
edition in Hobb’s Tripos. Hobbes’s translator Sorbiére is mentioned on pp. 13 
and 17, but information on him is withheld until p. 20. On p. 18 there is a 
reference to Gassendi and Mersenne; a note on Gassendi follows immediately, 
but the main note on Mersenne is held over till pp. 23 and 24. 

Considerable attention is rightly given to the early editions of Leviathan. 
Mr. Macdonald and Miss Hargreaves confirm the order of the three editions 
dated 1651 and distinguished by their title-page ornaments, as ‘head’, ‘bear’, 
and ‘ornaments’. They give an excellent discussion of the genuineness of the 
imprints. The ‘bear’ imprint is certainly false, and it seems likely from the 
evidence which the authors have gathered and augmented that the book was 
printed in Holland, probably some time after 1651. There is some reasonable 
speculation on the history of the ‘ornaments’ edition, which must also be dated 
later than 1651 on the evidence of paper and type. Few of the notes have the 
quality of this one. Miss Hargreaves, who is said in the preface to have been 
largely responsible for the annotation, does not maintain the high standard set 
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by Mr. Macdonald in his bibliography of Dryden. Some head-notes, for example 
those on the ‘Answer’ to A Discourse upon Gondibert (no. 38) and Of Libertie 
and Necessitie (no. 48), are exemplary; some are neat and entertaining excerpts 
from Aubrey and similar sources; but far too many are merely quotations from 
Robertson, Laird, and other critical biographers of Hobbes. It is natural that 
in describing such a wide variety of philosophical, mathematical, and scientific 
treatises the bibliographer should lean uneasily on the arm of the expert com- 
mentator; but an adequate account could have been given of, for example, 
Rosetum Geometricum (no. 72) or the lives of Hobbes (nos. 91-95) without direct 
recourse to the graceless and often muddled prose of Croom Robertson. 

Such criticism does not affect the main virtues of the book. Mr. Macdonald 
and Miss Hargreaves have pioneered very difficult and sometimes dangerous 
territory with persistence and skill. They have supplied a badly needed piece of 
scholarly equipment, and deserve gratitude and commendation. It is to be 
hoped that they will have a chance of adding to their achievement in due course 
with a supplement or a revised edition. 

James KINSLEY 


John Milton’s An Apology Against a Pamphlet Call’d A Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions upon the Remonstrant against 
Smectymnuus. Critical Edition by Mrtrorp C. Jocnums. Pp. xii+255. 
(Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xxxv, 1, 2.) Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1950. $5.00. 


This handsome volume is the first critical edition of An Apology, indeed the 
first separate edition since its original publication. Dr. Jochums and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press have spared nothing to make it the definitive edition, though 
one doubts whether the gain to scholarship is commensurate with the labour and 
cost. The volume contains an introduction explaining the circumstances and 
occasion of the tract, a facsimile text of the first edition with textual and typo- 
graphical footnotes, and a commentary. In his Introduction and Commentary 
Dr. Jochums shows a wide knowledge of the Smectymnuan controversy, and his 
elucidations of Milton’s references to Hall’s writings are particularly helpful. 
He shows reason for thinking it was Bishop Hall’s son Edward, not his eldest son 
Robert, who collaborated with him in A Modest Confutation. He also thinks that 
Milton’s tract appeared in April or May 1642; but Milton’s allusion to the ‘mira- 
culous and losselesse victories’ in Ireland, which is the ground for Dr. Jochums’s 
dating, is not incompatible with publication in March, the date conjectured by 
Masson. Naturally there was only one printing of the tract, but it was later 
reissued, probably in 1654, bound up with The Reason of Church Government; 
since the 1654 issue would be made up from sheets left over from the 1642 print- 
ing there are, as Dr. Jochums says, no significant textual changes. Dr. Jochums’s 
facsimile text is composed from five copies of the 1642 edition at Illinois Univer- 
sity; he also reproduces two states of four of the pages. The footnotes record the 
variants found not only in these five copies but also in one copy of the 1654 issue 
and in twelve photostats or films of the 1642 edition. It must be said that the 
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yield from this elaborate textual apparatus is meagre in the extreme. There are 
few textual variants, and most of the footnotes direct our attention to typo- 
graphical irregularities of interest to no one but a student of seventeenth-century 
printing. Dr. Jochums is able to correct three verbal errors in the Columbia text, 
but two of them are peculiar to Columbia or at any rate do not appear in the Bohn 
edition. The one correction of the accepted text is chafe for chase (p. 9, 1. 13), 
where Milton says of Hall, ‘although I tell him keen truth, yet he may beare with 
me, since I am like to chafe him into some good knowledge’. One is glad of chafe 
as a sharper and a fitter word in the context than chase, but it is a small nut for so 
large a hammer. The commentary occupies the bulk of the volume, and Dr. 
Jochums understates his efforts when he tells us that ‘Comment has been made 
upon every word, phrase, sentence, or idea which offered a hindrance to apprecia- 
tion of the piece’: the qualifying clause might have been omitted without serious 
exaggeration. Notes such as this are surely supererogatory : ‘There be who: There 
be [those] who.’ Glosses are given on such words as prosopopoeia, which might 
have been left to the reader and his dictionary. Sophisms is supplied with the 
O.E.D. definition, and is immediately followed by a gloss on sophister. Many of 
these glosses miss the mark: ‘in derision of’ is explained as ‘in contempt of’; 
while in the well-known satire on ‘young Divines . . . seene so oft upon the Stage 
writhing and unboning their Clergie limnes’, unboning is glossed: “Taking the 
bones out: perhaps staggering.’ If all such matter had been left out, together with 
much quotation from well-known critical sources in the style of a variorum 
edition, the volume would have been more useful, and maybe a little cheaper. 
B. A. WRIGHT 


Swift’s Satire on Learning in A Tale of a Tub. By Miriam Kosu Srark- 
MAN. Pp. xx+159. Princeton: University Press, 1950; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1951. $3.00; 20s. net. 


Though Swift was not greatly influenced by those changes in philosophic and 
scientific thought which distinguished the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
he was not without an understanding of their nature, nor was his patron Sir 
William Temple, who has too lightly been dismissed as the writer of graceful 
essays adorned with a pleasing style. Temple had lived through a period when 
cosmological knowledge had seen great advances. It was no longer possible to 
claim superiority for the thinkers of a time long past whose knowledge of the 
universe was not only limited but erroneous. Because in the field of literature 
Temple espoused the cause of the Ancients he has been classed with the obtuse 
and undiscerning. In actual fact his was a receptive, if not widely informed mind. 
In religion his orthodoxy was suspect at a time when doubts were better avoided. 
He was temperamentally tolerant, entertaining a distaste for harsh dogmatisms in 
religion, science, or the conduct of civil affairs. The members of the Royal 
Society, elated with an accession of knowledge past the dreams of an earlier 
generation, embraced unquestioningly the doctrine of human progress. This 
faith has had a long reign. The inevitability of progress is no longer easy to main- 
tain. We are disillusioned and hope recedes. Temple, no optimist, rested his 
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faith on the institution of just law and order. This aim he regarded as the lesson 
chiefly to be drawn from classic history, art, and literature. Swift carried with 
him from Moor Park the same cool convictions. He was what today we should 
designate a traditionalist. It was from this stance that he directed the shafts of his 
satire against corruptions in religion and learning. 

In 1704 an anonymous satirical work, oddly entitled A Tale of a Tub, shocked 
religious and startled literary circles. Denounced on the one hand as profane, on 
the other as scurrilous, the erudition of the unknown author was recognized, no 
less than his uncommon gifts as a wit, a stylist, and a master of irony. Scholars of 
repute and writers of standing to whom the authorship was attributed hastened to 
disavow the book in unmeasured language. From the first it was interpreted as an 
attack on accepted religious beliefs, a misreading fostered by an allegory more 
easily understood than the larger and more substantial content of the work. 
Swift himself, in the ‘Apology’ with which he introduced his fifth edition, 
effectively countered early misunderstandings. Nevertheless, the chief intent 
and structure of A Tale have been constant subjects of debate from his day to the 
present. It is a noteworthy tribute to Mrs. Starkman that, after all that has been 
written, we can say of her monograph that it is both a scholarly and a sensitively 
discerning commentary upon Swift’s great work. 

Even in our own day A Tale of a Tub has been interpreted as a religious 
allegory fenced about with confusing and irrelevant digressions. It is Mrs. 
Starkman’s contention that, as her title indicates, Swift’s satire is, in the main, 
directed against pedantry and false learning, that this is the substance of the book, 
that it is, in its major content, more than an incidental reflection of the Ancients 
and Moderns controversy, and in fact ‘a self-consciously partisan document in 
that controversy’. Its close association with The Battle of the Books is self- 
evident, and no less evident its larger preoccupation with satire upon ‘corrup- 
tions’ in learning, enforced by attacks directed against Bentley and Wotton, as 
chief offenders. 

Unless the object of an attack be clearly visualized satire will be ineffective. A 
Tale of a Tub has too frequently been conceived as a brilliant but shapeless work. 
It is Mrs. Starkman’s purpose, demonstrating the objective of the satire, to reveal 
a unity of design in the book, inclusive of allegory and digressions. In her 
anxiety, however, to define the radius of Swift’s satire she is led to impose some 
strain on her argument. The dangers of Puritanism, Catholicism, enthusiasm, as 
seen by Swift, are by Mrs. Starkman presented as, in his eyes, facets of moder- 
nity. That Swift’s satire is continuous, or of one piece, can hardly be maintained; 
but she has succeeded, writing with clarity and directness, in showing that A Tale 
of a Tub has a formal, recognizable structure. 

Mrs. Starkman has a well-balanced acquaintance with the seventeenth-century 
background to Swift’s satire; she writes well, conducting the successive stages of 
her argument with an orderly directness. This is a clear-sighted and original 


HarRoLp WILLIAMS 
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The Letters of Samuel Johnson. With Mrs. Thrale’s Genuine Letters to int 
Him. Collected and edited by R. W. Cuapman. Vol. I, pp. xxxviii+452; em 
Vol. II, pp. vili+-531; Vol. III, pp. vili+-477. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. ap} 
6 gns. net. $0 
This is a work to be compared, for the triumphant use of experience in sur- red 
mounting former difficulties, with nothing less than the Skerryvore lighthouse. no 
It has gone up stone by stone: merely to enumerate the articles in which Dr. su 
Chapman has from time to time reported progress—scrutinized sources of in- wi 
formation, established credentials of witnesses, and so on—would take too long. int 
Moreover, it has been, and continues to be, in some degree, a work of collabora- ty] 
tion, offering itself for comparison with eighteenth-century Shakespearian studies pr 
at their happiest, as to community of intellectual goods. The acknowledgements thi 
of willing and serviceable aid—of the courtesy and insight of American owners ou 


of manuscripts, of the labours of fellow scholars, especially other editors of 
Johnson and Boswell—these also are too numerous for mention; it must be ev 
enough to say that lovers of Johnson in Oxford, in notable American universities th 
and libraries, and in his native place, are nobly represented in this edition; and it wi 
is pleasant to think that A. L. Reade lived to see it appear. Experts in many se 
fields have contributed various information; the editor might well have taken for hi 
his motto Johnson’s words to Thomas Warton: ‘A commentary must arise from sh 
the fortuitous discoveries of many men, in devious walks of literature’ (letter 114). Li 

In measuring the scope of this undertaking, comparison with G. B. Hill's 


edition of the Letters must be the first instrument. His numeration is preserved pl 
(as his pagination was in Dr. L. F. Powell’s revised edition of the Life)—even, pt 
occasionally, at some cost. The scale is much enlarged. Apart from the inclusion e\ 
of the Thrale letters, there is the very considerable number of Johnson’s own P 
letters recovered since Hill published his two volumes in 1892—including some ec 
he was able to include in his subsequent Fohnsonian Miscellanies; and the plan ay 
of his edition had been selective: it excluded those letters which he had already P 
edited in the Life. Moreover, a great deal of illustrative material, having been a 
gathered since his day, awaited organization. And to all this Dr. Chapman is st 
able to add unpublished letters and fresh information: his total of letters is nearly la 
a third as much again as that of Hill’s Life and Letters together; his commentary 0! 
is at once fuller and more elaborate, thus carrying expioration a day’s march h 


beyond even the Hill—Powell Life and Tour. Expansion to three volumes is te 
easily accounted for; the marvel is that these three are made to hold so much. g 
The establishment of the text likewise has advanced beyond calculation: it repre- 0 
sents a lifetime of Johnsonian scholarship, of literature, in Johnson’s own large tl 
sense of the word, of lying in ambush for the reluctant witness and pursuing n 
every piece of evidence to its last retreat. a 

The serious reader, intent on availing himself of the full resources of this 
edition, must address himself to it sturdily. He must familiarize himself with the 
system of numeration : thus, if several letters have come to light since Hill’s count, 
one may be, e.g. 264. 3, and, if more than one of the Thrales reply, the figures 
may reach 264. 36. Then, where Hill’s dating was at fault, he will see, for exam- a 
ple, instead of the letter formerly placed 2gth, a reference carrying him to the t 
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interstice between 36 and 37. In a very few instances, he must reckon with the 
emergence of a letter at a late stage in the preparation of this edition: thus, 229. 2 
appears in the Addenda but has not been recorded in the text. Moreover, having 
so much fresh and important material, Dr. Chapman must sometimes refer the 
reader to a note in Hill’s Letters or the Hill-Powell Life, for an illustration he has 
not chosen to use himself. (Computation, not supported by common sense, 
suggests that the careful reader might find himself pursuing cross-references 
with eleven volumes propped open at once.) And, where the matter is so rich and 
intricate, there must be a system of abbreviations and distinctive variations of 
type. (In this, as in other respects, the editor is of course well served by that 
press which has been responsible for so many Johnsonian undertakings.) All 
these devices, like a long list of dramatis personae, must be memorized at the 
outset. 

Once the plan is mastered, however, the reader will find himself sustained and 
even exhilarated by its consistency. The cross-referencing will mean much more 
than a mode of finding his way about; it enables him to form candid judgements, 
with all available evidence in view. Thus, Mrs. Thrale’s treatment of Boswell is 
seen to be petulant not deliberately malicious: she printed Johnson’s praise of 
him in 337, but suppressed that in 408; and Johnson’s brief notes to Nichols are 
shown to form a pattern illustrating his progress in the work we know as the 
Lives of the Poets. The map of many transactions is fairly spread before our eyes. 

It will, of course, be in everyone’s mind that a principal reason for the complex 
plan of this edition is the chance that-brought the Malahide and Fettercairn de- 
posits to light within recent years and governed their gradual publication. These 
events—hardly less disturbing than earthquakes—have given rise to Addenda, 
Postscripts and Further Addenda; most numerous, naturally, in Volume I. The 
editor explains his method of dealing with such exigencies: ‘I should perhaps 
apologize for having intercalated notes on the latest Malahide finds by way of 
postscripts. My excuse is that this form of statement exhibits the process of trial 
and (sometimes) error, which does not lack edification’ (iii. 309). These circum- 
stances, however, are also to be thought of as forcing upon our notice something 
latent in the very nature of the undertaking. When a man inspires such intensity 
of editorial and biographical devotion as Johnson (and when, unlike Shakespeare, 
he leaves us substantial means for the satisfaction of our curiosity), finality is not 
to be looked for. The greatest edition, whether of Life or Letters, must still be 
growing: as Dr. Chapman and Dr. Powell receive and give mutual help—as 
one carries a step further his elucidation of the famous impransus letter (10), or 
the other supplies fresh clues to problems posed by Boswell’s narrative—so lesser 
men will still be finding or surmising answers to questions raised by these two, 
at least so long as the issue of Boswellian papers continues. 

What is achieved by this edition may best be considered under the heads of 
comprehensiveness, correctness of text and fullness of illustrative commentary— 
even though these cannot always be kept apart. 

The most immediate and solid satisfaction, for its possessor, consists in having 
all the hitherto known letters together. The scope of its plan is indeed so wide 
that room is found for some letters which Johnson wrote, and some which he is 
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reputed to have written, on others’ behalf: not merely for that by which Frances 
Reynolds hoped to reconcile herself to her brother (1149), but also formal pieces 
differing not much from the dedications he wrote on behalf of needy authors, 
The question must arise, whether it was prudent to swell so considerable a bulk 
by including letters from the Thrale household—all but a very few, of course, 
being Mrs. Thrale’s. That, if any of Johnson’s correspondents were to be chosen 
for this perilous honour, she had first claim, we must agree. Against the decision 
to include them it might still be urged that they are significantly incomplete. 
From the evidence, Dr. Chapman infers that, in the first grief and anger of 
estrangement, Johnson may have destroyed those that he could lay hands on— 
the most recent; while it was tenderness that led him to do away with her eldest 
daughter’s letters written at the time of the quarrel and probably bearing on its 
cause. Thus, the argument for inclusion—that the two sides of a correspondence 
with a family so important in Johnson’s life completes the story of that life— 
is qualified by the consideration that the other side fails at the crisis of this very 
story. Yet Mrs. Thrale by her manipulation of her own letters had posed a 
textual problem: Hill’s distrust of her as a witness had to be reconsidered. The 
labours of Professor Clifford and Miss Balderston had shown that she deserved 
a hearing; and, unless a separate volume were to be devoted to those of her letters 
judged genuine, they must be intercalated here. 

The Thrale letters apart, we have here, in addition to what Hill knew, not only 
those little windfalls which may usually be gathered even after the appearance of 
an edition supposed complete, but also more than one substantial series (to 
‘Queeny’ Thrale, to Robert Chambers); and, amongst single acquisitions, many 
of importance. Following Hill’s plan, Dr. Chapman gives a scrupulous record 
of letters reported but not extant, or not obtainable, 304. 2 being perhaps an 
extreme instance of this scrupulosity. His own happy find of 42. 1 suggests that 
a few unrecorded letters may still await discovery. To conclude, of the 472 items 
by which Dr. Chapman’s total exceeds Hill’s, many are valuable in themselves, 
many help to set others in perspective, and not a few are new. 

The text has been established by various means: wherever the original of 
a letter already printed is extant, by collation. Sometimes Hill had to rely ona 
transcript, and even a careful and skilful scribe might fall into one of the snares 
set by Johnson’s handwriting—e.g. yet/got. Dr. Chapman has shown that an 
editor of Johnson’s own day did not reckon it his business to correct printed copy 
in this way, even when he had the means, but merely to scan it with an eye to 
the sense and general probability. (It was, however, a common practice to send 
the originals to the printing-house, and the standard of fidelity there was high.) 
Where there is no manuscript, he brings to bear on the printed text his experience 
in textual criticism and his knowledge of what Johnson is likely to have written: 
of his idiom and that of his age, together with its social usage; and can say, from 
familiarity with his handwriting, how a corruption may be inferred. (The present 
reviewer tentatively hazards the suggestion—if Johnson’s hand allows it—that, 
when he playfully remonstrates with Edmund Hector for his love of giving, he 
must surely have continued, or intended to continue: ‘Your friends [not ‘your 
minds’] ought to learn how to refuse.’ 376.1.) Moreover, he can discount 
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apparent irregularities, knowing that Johnson was sometimes careless as to small 
words, or the punctuation of a passage whose close coincided with a visual pause: 
the end of line or page. Such an intricate system of detection calls for help from 
persons so various as dignitaries of the Church and the Edinburgh police (this 
would surely have pleased Boswell). 

Another sort of correction—that of the dating of these letters—has brought 
into play the editor’s familiarity with eighteenth-century life and with material 
objects surviving from that age—the postal system, for example, and the varying 
aspects of letters transmitted by various means. ‘I do not apologize’, he observes, 
‘for my insistence on these postal minutiae: a neglected part of epistolary-editing, 
and one that is sometimes not unimportant’ (i. 378). He is often able to cite 
evidence not recognized by Hill—though it may not prove conclusive, and can 
be extremely minute. Johnson, who was insistent with Mrs. Thrale on the value 
of exact dating, deserves this care, though he seems to have been capable of 
occasional odd blunders. 

To the illustration of these letters, the editor comes furnished with experience 
that Johnson himself would have relished—of the whole process of putting works 
of literature through the press. By this means, and in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Nichol Smith, such allusions to contemporary publications as those in 
15 and 64 are elucidated; and, by the light of ancient and modern studies, many 
of Hill’s instances are considered in a wider context. (Where ancient authors are 
concerned, as in the tags with which Johnson teased and flattered Mrs. Thrale, 
Dr. Chapman prefers to offer the modern reader those translations which John- 
son himself would have approved.) Besides the recognizable, if not always identi- 
fiable, quotations, there are many passages that ring allusively. A list of unsolved 
problems therefore remains, to challenge diligence and ingenuity. For all this 
width of illustration, however, there is no dispersion. From the anecdotal dis- 
cursiveness of Hill’s notes, we are brought steadily back to the main theme, some- 
times with a hint that Hill on Johnson’s Oxford, or Johnson’s London, makes 
good reading; more often, the substance of his account is given in smaller com- 
pass. Very rarely, a topic which might have invited attention is curtly dismissed: 
it is surely the mixture of sense and nonsense in Charlotte Lennox’s Shakespear 
Illustrated, and in Johnson’s dealings with her and her books, that pricks curiosity. 
But this edition is (like Johnson’s Dictionary itself), as to all debatable decisions, 
one man’s work; and who—given the chance of such an editor—would have pre- 
ferred a Committee and a Variorum? It is time to leave particular instances and 
turn to remark that insight into Johnson’s mind and heart which subtly pervades 
these illustrative notes, finding explicit utterance only here and there, as in the 
pungent retort to idle talk of hypochondria in a comment on 309, or this on a 
quotation from the Psalms in 465: ‘J. read the Bible in many tongues, and quotes 
or translates indifferently.’ (Surely, of deliberate and positive Anglicans, Johnson 
was the least typical.) 

The subdivision of the Index may perhaps be thought too curious. Persons 
and Authors, for example, occupy separate categories; and, while careful cross- 
reference saves the reader from error, he may sometimes wish that, of the two 
distinct classes of authors, the Ancients had been left standing alone, and the 
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Moderns allowed to mingle with Persons. Index VII, ‘Johnson’s English’, seems 
to hint at a compromise between a glossary of contemporary usage and an analysis 
of Johnsonian idiom. If knowledge of eighteenth-century English had been 
taken for granted, there would have been room to consider (for example) the 
extension of meaning which pleasantry and intimacy allow to such words as 
genius and image, in the letters as contrasted with the published writings. But 
perhaps it may already be too late to count on such knowledge even among those 
likely to use this edition, and the time be not far distant when the Clarendon 
Press must appoint fit persons to compile an eighth index, of Dr. Chapman’s 
English, for a barbarous generation. 

In so big and intricate a work, some small errors must necessarily elude vigi- 
lance ;' besides those mentioned in the Errata list, a few are acknowledged where 
they occur. So far as the present reviewer can tell, one alone for which any 
importance could be claimed has escaped both meshes: for 890. 3 we are referred 
to the Addenda, from which this letter seems to have slipped. 

It remains to be asked, what is the gain to our knowledge of Johnson from 
having thus gathered and set out all of his letters known to survive. To one 
reader at least, steady progress through the collection has made it even more 
evident than before why Johnson was so much loved. Few men can have stood 
to lose less by total exposure. As the curiosity of survivors had demanded a 
version of the ‘rough’ letter in which Johnson answered Mrs. Thrale’s announce- 
ment of her second marriage (970), so the rigours of modern scholarship have 
exacted the publication and analysis of the enigmatic letter (in French, but not 
singular in this respect) in which he confessed to her his fears of insanity (307. 1). 
Both she had rightly withheld but pardonably preserved. Boswell likewise sup- 
pressed some part of the letters in which Johnson reported his case to his physi- 
cians; but anything from his hand in these latter years was too precious to be 
destroyed. Any collection of Johnson’s letters we are ever likely to possess must 
prompt the wish that more had been preserved from his youth and middle age: 
one only survives in which he uses ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ (12, to his wife)—a usage he 
seems to have kept, in talk, for particular friends and occasions. This is the cate- 
gory least likely to increase, but even the few early letters that we have help to 
redress the balance of the Life. The brief notes which show him dealing with a 
business in straits serve to correct Boswell’s picture of the philosopher making 
himself ridiculous in the part of Thrale’s executor. ‘I was bred a Bookseller’ 
(609). One trade at least was no mystery to him. 

To the mingled influences of pride, self-interest and affection which safe- 
guarded the letters of Johnson’s later years we owe the evidence of his wise and 


* The following few and unimportant corrections are offered as the reviewer’s con- 
tribution to subsequent editions: 
* 47, n., ‘the’ Barbados wrongly suggests a group of islands. 

154, n. 2, for Index III read V. 

196, n. 1, for H.L.D. read H.L.P. 

574. 1. reference to Addenda: for p. 530 read p. 529. 

610. I. * “ a. for p. 529 read p. 530, and, in this passage of Addenda, 

for I. 442 read I. 432. 
In Appendix E. II, § 5. d, the reference to Porter should read § 2. 
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tender counsels (as in 338); of his insight and sympathy (as in 306); his delicacy 
in acknowledgements of kindness and in the conduct of his ‘vicarious charities’ ; 
the ceremonious politeness of which he was justly proud, and the powerful mind 
that, even when his horizon was narrowed by sickness and confinement, could 
still order his ideas. Judged by the standards of their age, these are not letters of 
art. When Johnson rises to an epistolary setpiece we may suspect irony—and, 
sure enough, the rocket presently explodes and comes down in a shower of sparks: 
‘Now you think yourself the first Writer in the world for a letter about nothing. 
Can you write such a letter as this? So miscellaneous, with such noble disdain of 
regularity, like Shakespeare’s works, such graceful negligence of transition like 
the ancient enthusiasts’ (657). The most entertaining, written to Mrs. Thrale 
from the Hebrides, and pointed by a sense of place and time in which the rest are 
wanting, register the exceptional stimulus of that propitious journey, and of his 
best correspondent; for such she seems to have been in the years when he could 
refer to her house as ‘home’ (206); on Tuesday speak of his ‘love and reverence’ 
for her and on Wednesday call her ‘a goose’ (401 and 403). He wished her to 
preserve these letters; not (I surmise) merely as memoranda for his book. 

Although Johnson would certainly not have acquiesced in this project—the 
publication of all his surviving letters—he would surely have been pleased with 
the way in which it has been carried out. ‘I like that muddling work’, he is re- 
ported to have said of his own Dictionary, and here also Dr. Chapman is in sym- 
pathy with him: unperturbed, in this labour of love, by detail as by magnitude. 
He could not but value a memorial strong in that very union of qualities for which 
the great lighthouse itself is celebrated: mass and elegance. 

Mary LASCELLES 


The Wake of the Bounty. By C. S. WILKINSON. Pp. xiv+200. London: 
Cassell, 1953. 18s. net. 


This is a book containing some new and interesting information about Fletcher 
Christian, the organizer and leader of the famous mutiny on the Bounty, but its 
main thesis is unfortunately based on evidence which Mr. Wilkinson has either 
completely misunderstood, or which does not exist at all. Briefly, Mr. Wilkinson 
wants to prove that Fletcher Christian, having escaped from Pitcairn Island, was 
in England in 1795, that Wordsworth met him in the West Country somewhere 
about that date, and that Wordsworth passed on his story to Coleridge who 
thereupon made Christian his ‘model’ for the ‘Ancient Mariner’. Mr. Wilkinson 
has a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, but he is insufficiently familiar with the 
Wordsworth literature, especially with what has been published of recent years, 
and his book is thus full of inaccuracies. 

The facts behind Mr. Wilkinson’s theory are as follows. Coleridge, in a list 
in one of his notebooks of twenty-eight projected ‘works’, entered as No. 22, 
‘Adventures of Christian the Mutineer’. Christian and Wordsworth were both 
Cumbrians, and both attended Cockermouth Grammar School, though as Words- 
worth went there for only six months at the age of six, and as Christian was 
six years his senior, it is an exaggeration to call them ‘school-mates’. Words- 
worth, while at St. John’s College, Cambridge, knew Fletcher Christian’s brother, 
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Edward Christian, who was Professor of Law and represented the Wordsworth 
family in their lawsuit with Lord Lonsdale. Two members of Wordsworth’s 
family, his uncle Canon Cookson and his cousin Captain John Wordsworth, and 
several other Cumbrians and Johnians, joined actively in Edward Christian’s 
defence of his brother against Captain Bligh’s account of the mutiny given at 
the court martial of the captured mutineers in 1792. The discovery of the rare 
pamphlet, published in 1794, in which Edward Christian marshalled his accusa- 
tions against Bligh, and which was signed by these very respectable people, is 
Mr. Wilkinson’s most interesting achievement. Unfortunately he does not tell 
us where it may be consulted. 

Mr. Wilkinson produces no evidence whatever that Christian was in England 
in 1795, and this fundamental weakness really invalidates his case from the start. 
On the subject of Wordsworth’s supposed dealings with Christian in that year 
he makes a major blunder from which most of his other mistakes about Words- 
worth follow. He repeats a statement, first made many years ago by Harper, that 
from January to September 1795 ‘Wordsworth disappeared from the knowledge 
of posterity’ (p. 156 and elsewhere). Into these mysterious nine months Mr. 
Wilkinson tries to fit a clandestine visit to Nether Stowey, apparently to meet 
Coleridge on secret business connected with Christian, and a visit to Dumfries- 
shire, one of the supposed hiding-places of the supposedly returned mutineer. 
Now it is, of course, quite untrue that Wordsworth’s movements before Sep- 
tember 1795 are unaccounted for. He went in February from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne to London, where he lived mainly with Basil Montagu in chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn.’ In the middle of August he went to Bristol, where he stayed for 
‘at least five weeks’* in the house of Mr. John Pinney, the well-known West 
India merchant, whose sons were friends and pupils of Montagu. From there he 
went to Racedown on 26 September. 

Mr. Wilkinson thinks it strange ‘that there is no record of the first meeting 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth’, and therefore suggests a ‘surreptitious’ visit to 
Stowey for that purpose while he was at Bristol. But Wordsworth did mention 
in the letter already quoted that he had met Coleridge in Bristol, though he had 
‘seen but little of him’, and long afterwards he recalled that he had first met him 
‘in lodgings in Bristol about the year 1795’. Coleridge was on a visit to Stowey 
during part of this time but there is no reason to suppose that Wordsworth also 
went there. 

We all know that Wordsworth’s memory for dates in later years was inaccurate; 
he often, for instance, misdates the composition of his own poems. It is perfectly 
true that the passage quoted by Mr. Wilkinson from the ‘Autobiographical 
Memoir’, about his sojourn in the West, contains inaccurate statements. But to 
suggest that Wordsworth, fifty years afterwards, deliberately falsified the date of 
his arrival at Racedown because he wished to conceal his presence in the West 
in 1795 is quite fantastic. His movements at the time were well known to all his 


* Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1935), 
p. 138, note, quoting Montagu’s autobiographical MS. 

? Letters, etc.: Later Years, ed. de Selincourt, vol. iii, Appendix, p. 1333. W. W. to 
W. Mathews, 24 Oct. 1795. 
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relations and friends. Mr. Wilkinson even sees a mystery in the move from 
Racedown to Alfoxden in 1797. Yet the letters of Dorothy and Coleridge at the 
time make the whole thing perfectly simple. 

The Wake of the Bounty is described as ‘a piece of literary detection’. But Mr. 
Wilkinson’s detective methods are very imperfect. He is, for instance, anxious to 
prove that Wordsworth visited the Isle of Man in early life (p. 144), the Isle being 
apparently the residence of Christian’s mother. He therefore tells us that the 
Elegiac Stanzas on Peele Castle in a Storm, written in 1805 and inspired by a 
picture by Sir George Beaumont, refer not to ‘Piel’ off the coast of Furness, but 
to ‘Peele’ in the Isle of Man. But what are the facts? First, it is known that 
Wordsworth spent the month of August 1794 at Rampside, exactly opposite 
Piel in Furness. Secondly, when he did visit the Isle of Man in 1833 he wrote to 
Dorothy, who had previously been there, ‘I liked your Isle of Man better than 
I expected’, showing that this must have been his first visit. The spelling of ‘Piel’ 
is very various,’ and the painting had no pretensions to topographical exactitude. 

There are many other inaccuracies, too numerous to mention. The question 
remains: had Wordsworth or Coleridge any special interest in or knowledge of 
Fletcher Christian, beyond that of the general public? There is no evidence 
whatever that they had. That Coleridge felt the romance of his unknown adven- 
tures is clear from his entry in the notebook. But the story of the Bounty was 
fresh in men’s minds, and the voyage of the Ancient Mariner is no more like that 
of the Bounty than it is like that of many another voyager in the South Seas. As 
Lowes says,” Coleridge’s ship ‘might have been a ship of Drake, or Le Maire, or 
Roggeveen, or Cook, or Bligh’. As for Wordsworth, he had followed with inter- 
est Edward Christian’s defence of his brother, and felt sufficiently strongly about 
it to address a letter to a West Country magazine while he was at Racedown. Dr. 
MacGillivray, who discovered this letter, comments upon it in this journal 
(pp. 62-66). If Wordsworth had had secret dealings with Christian he would 
scarcely have written to the press. Mr. Wilkinson’s Wordsworth belongs indeed 
to the world of fiction, not of fact. 

Mary MoorMan 


Wordsworth. Centenary Studies presented at Cornell and Princeton Univer- 
sities by DoucLas Busu, FrepericK A. Potrie, Eart LesLiz Griccs, JOHN 
Crowe Ransom, B. Iror Evans, LIONEL TRILLING, WILLARD L. SPERRY. 
Edited by GrtBert T. DuNKLIN. Pp. xvi+169. Princeton: University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. $3.00; 20s. net. 

Mr. Gilbert Dunklin’s introduction to this centenary volume suggests more of 

a common outlook than its contents actually present. The first paper, Professor 

Douglas Bush’s ‘Wordsworth: A Minority Report’, in spite of occasional feli- 

citous sentences and flashes of individual insight, is hardly to be distinguished 

from any conventional assessment of the last 150 years, with its insistence on the 
poetry of ‘the Wordsworth of the great decade, who has always been the Words- 
worth’—as incomplete a foundation for the study of Wordsworth as the great 


* In a map of 1667 it is spelt ‘Peele’ as Wordsworth spelt it. 
2 J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (London, 1927), p. 124. 
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tragedies are for the study of Shakespeare. Professor Earl Leslie Griggs’s 
‘Wordsworth through Coleridge’s Eyes’ does not help us to any considerable 
extent to understand Wordsworth better a hundred years after his death, and, in 
spite of a few warning phrases, leaves the reader with the impression that Cole- 
ridge’s view of Wordsworth and account of their relations are to be accepted 
without serious question. Compassion for Coleridge’s real sufferings ought not 
to lead us to ignore what should be the obvious fact that he, like every man in his 
condition, was not an altogether trustworthy witness either to what happened or 
to its interpretation. It certainly ought not to lead to an accusation of cruelty and 
lack of sympathy against Dorothy Wordsworth when she cried out in generous 
indignation against Coleridge’s inconsiderate, or worse, treatment of her friend 
Sara Hutchinson. Nor ought the very disturbing evidence of Crabb Robinson in 
his diary record of the negotiations of 1812 to be ignored and glossed over by a 
vague reference to ‘the mediation of mutual friends’. 

The remaining papers are more definitely related to the professed object of 
the volume. Dr. Ifor Evans sticks most closely to his text in ‘Wordsworth and 
the European Problem of the Twentieth Century’, but in fact he goes outside the 
limits of our own time and, like Professor Pottle in “The Eye and the Object in 
the Poetry of Wordsworth’, Professor Ransom in his ‘Notes toward an Under- 
standing of Poetry’ and Professor Lionel Trilling on “Wordsworth and the Iron 
Time’, writes criticism which is relevant to more than contemporary evaluations. 
It may be asked indeed about this as about other centenary volumes whether it 
may not be of even greater interest to readers of a hundred years hence than to 
those of today. Is it of more than historical interest that this or that element in 
a poet’s work, or the whole of his work, should appeal to one age more than to 
another? Is the value of the poetry itself affected by what we think or say of it, or 
are not we rather judging ourselves and unconsciously revealing the presupposi- 
tions of our own age? Of these four writers at least it may be said that they are 
aware of the dangers which beset them, and that they show the virtues of critical 
minds dealing with matters of permanent and not merely temporary validity. 
Wordsworth himself would have approved of their work because they consider 
the whole body of his work, by inference if not by direct reference, and attempt 
to reach through it to the first principles which were his main concern. 

EpiTH C. BATHO 


Lord Byron. Christian Virtues. By G. Witson KNicHT. Pp. xvi+304. 

London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. 30s. net. 

One of the oddest things about Byron is that the memory of his personal 
charm, so well attested by innumerable contemporaries, did not much outlast 
his death. The only hero-worshipping biographies are those by his intimates 
Moore, Teresa Guiccioli, and Pietro Gamba. There is nothing by a later bio- 
grapher corresponding to Dowden’s sentimental Life of Shelley; and, especially 
since Lord Lovelace’s Astarte (1905), biographers like Sir Harold Nicolson, 
Mr. Peter Quennell, and the Marchesa Origo have admired both his poetry and 
his personality well this side of idolatry. Has the time come for giving the 
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pendulum a good push in the other direction? Mr. Wilson Knight certainly 
thinks it has; but we may well doubt whether he has not pushed a bit too hard. 
Among the many rather surprising claims for Byron made here are that he was 
‘the supreme genius of our era’ (p. 33), ‘our greatest poet in the widest sense of 
the term since Shakespeare’ (p. 3), instinctively an educator (p. 245) and a sav- 
iour (p. 85), and finally, as both ‘poet-philosopher’ and “poet-pacifist’ (p. 184), 
worthy to be likened to Socrates and Jesus Christ (pp. 31, 216, 256). We are 
even (pp. 98-99) asked to believe Teresa (writing more than forty years after 
his death, and in a passage of significant and characteristic vagueness) when 
she declares that he often ‘succoured and restored to the right path’ young girls, 
sending them home ‘rescued and enlightened by the counsels of wisdom’. 

Mr. Knight sets out to give ‘less the story of a life than a mosaic of evidence 
regarding qualities’. He is scornful of ‘biographical skill of the conventional 
kind’, by which he seems to mean scrupulous attention to the time-sequence of 
events, and prefers what he calls ‘the spatial approach’—briefly, the grouping of 
actions and incidents round chosen centres of interest without special reference 
to the order in which they occurred. There is nothing very new in this method, 
and in fact some respect for despised Father Time seems to be shown by the 
placing of the longest chapter, ‘Poetic Action’, concerned almost entirely with 
the years 1820 to 1824, late in the book. 

The real novelty consists in the claim put forward that here for the first time 
the evidence is allowed ‘to speak, as far as possible, for itself’. It is true that 
remarkable industry has gone to the collection of these hundreds (thousands, 
perhaps) of references, almost every statement being buttressed by authority of 
some kind. Mr. Knight’s book, moreover, is superior to every other Byron 
book I know in one respect at least—the convenience of his method of noting 
references. Everything is put in the text; and why not? As he justly remarks, 
we soon get used to the brackets, and are saved the infuriating labour of con- 
tinually turning to the end of the book. But alas, documentation is not enough. 
Collection, even on this scale, involves selection, and the principle of selection 
is what really matters; so after all it is an illusion to suppose that the evidence 
can ever be left to speak for itself. When, as so often in Byron’s case, the autho- 
ities conflict, one has to be weighed against another, and this means considering 
carefully the general impression of reliability or otherwise made by each. But 
instead of this, the sort of thing Mr. Knight does is to accept the common ver- 
dict that Hunt and Trelawny were biased against Byron, but reject the not less 
sound reasons for regarding with equal suspicion Teresa Guiccioli’s comical- 
pathetic self-prostration. The eulogy of her book (pp. 40-47) is a monument 
of special pleading; not once is the Marchesa Origo’s brilliant and devastating, 
though affectionate, account of Teresa’s later life (The Last Attachment, ch. x, 
‘Living After’) even referred to, though it may be said to have settled her status 
as an ‘authority’ once and for all. 

Another curious aspect of the book also deserves notice. Mr. Knight promises 
a second volume which is to deal with the poet’s vices; meanwhile, he argues, 
‘the recognition of virtues should surely take precedence over any enquiry into 
our subject’s vices. The negative must . . . be studied in terms of the positive’. 

4690.17 7 
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We may well accept the principle without accepting its practical consequence 
here—the attempt to enumerate virtues in complete isolation from vices. The 
‘innocent’ reader (if there be such among readers of books on Byron) would 
scarcely guess from this volume that he had any vices at all; in fact Teresa says 
roundly, remaining, unreproved by Mr. Knight, that he hadn’t any (p. 41 and 
note). On the next page we are told that Byron’s claim that he ‘never seduced 
any woman’, recorded by Medwin, is accepted by M. André Maurois, but not 
that the volume of letters from thirteen women To Lord Byron (1939, ed. Paston 
and Quennell) throws some doubt on even this technical claim to a somewhat 
qualified virtue. The only substantial passage concerning Byron’s separation 
from his wife is simply a reprint of several pages from the well-known but to 
uninformed readers extremely misleading defence written in reply to the attack 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. The same one-sidedness vitiates the treatment of 
even comparatively trivial matters, such as the poet’s dislike of field sports, 
which is set down solely to his love of animals, without allusion to the possibility 
that (as with dancing) Byron’s lameness may also have had something to do 
with it. As a rejoinder to Mr. Quennell, who questioned Byron’s historical 
knowledge, we are given in extenso (from Moore’s Life) a list of alleged early 
reading the comical extravagance of which almost wholly defeats Mr. Knight's 
laudable enough intention in quoting it. A far more persuasive if less ‘super- 
human’ account might have been based on the three chapters in Miss E. F. 
Boyd’s critical study, Byron’s Don Fuan (1945), dealing in a soberly factual way 
with his library and his reading. 

It is needless, though it would be only too easy, to add further examples. 
Whenever Mr. Knight is right—as, on the whole, in the matter of Byron’s wide 
reading, or his generosity to Moore and Coleridge—he spoils his case by over- 
stating it. The result is that when, in the last two chapters, we come upon the 
full development of this ‘Nietzschean’ view of Byron as ‘a new blending of the 
Christian and the pagan in both psychology and politics’, and as ‘demonstrating 
in his own life the nature of true leadership and good government’ (pp. 262-3), 
we are less, not more, prepared to give it serious consideration than when we 
started, and feel only that a just view of the poet’s complex and puzzling character, 
and of the significance of his work for the world of the twentieth century, is not 
at all likely to be arrived at through such a queer combination of industrious 
minuteness and fanatical hero-worship. R. W. Kinc 


The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry. Sources of the Poetic Imagination 
in Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold. By E. D. H. JoHNson. Pp. xvi+-224. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1953- $4.00; 255. net. 

The alien vision is the artist’s vision. The busy and practically minded con- 
temporaries of Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold had little time for it, fearing, 
with some justification, that its tendency could only be to dissolve the clear-cut 
assumptions upon which their purposive activity was based. But the artists still 
believed, like the great Romantics before them, that they had a responsibility 
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towards society. So they tried to speak home to their fellow men in terms which 
would not be considered subversive. 

It has sometimes been held that in making this attempt they forgot the talents 
entrusted to them. Professor Johnson disagrees. He admits that Tennyson and 
Browning did, after their early rebuffs, give their age what it demanded and that 
Arnold did devote the later years of his poetic career very largely to supplying 
the great or excellent actions, plainly rendered, which he thought men needed; 
but he insists that each of them, while fulfilling his social function as he conceived 
it, arrived at ways of recording at the same time his own private insights. Indeed, 
his title might equally well be ‘Double Awareness in Victorian Poetry’. 

There is no startling novelty about this thesis. What is distinctive in Professor 
Johnson’s statement of it is his alert and scrupulous analysis of the means by 
which each of the chosen poets succeeded in expressing his alien vision in the 
popular works of his maturity. The study of Tennyson is the most challenging 
of the three. Tennyson was tormented throughout his life by the problem of 
appearance and reality; and Professor Johnson shows how he contrived, above 
all in the Idylls of the King, both to present appearances which would gratify his 
Victorian public and to suggest, by the thematic use of dream, madness, vision, 
and the quest, his profound sense of their hollowness and of the mysterious 
spiritual reality which underlay them. In a similar fashion, Browning is seen to 
have discovered in the dramatic monologue a means of expressing a subversive 
criticism of civilized life in terms which would not affront his readers. On the 
surface, these poems are lively portraits of familiar types; but Professor Johnson 
is able to demonstrate that at a deeper level they imply Browning’s unqualified 
individualistic belief in the intuitive wisdom of the heart as against the rational 
wisdom of the world. Again and again in them, life demands of a religious or 
political man that he resist some prepotent institution, of a lover that he defy 
conventional morality, of an artist that he assert himself against tradition. Above 
all in The Ring and the Book itself does Browning succeed in his double task. 
Arnold, too, had his disquieting perceptions. His awareness of the growing 
estrangement of the artist from society resulted in his dwelling sadly, even in the 
poems which he intended to be most classical and most animating, upon the 
isolation of the exceptional person. Nor were these three poets alone in exhibiting 
in their work the conflict between the public conscience of the man of letters and 
the private conscience of the artist; Professor Johnson, finding it also in that of 
Dickens and Thackeray, can tentatively ascribe to it the characteristic quality of 
our earlier Victorian literature. At all events, a very different quality charac- 
terizes the output of those later Victorian aesthetes who ended the contradiction 
by denying their social responsibilities. 

Professor Johnson’s work is primarily interpretative. He voices the hope that 
his elucidations may provide a secure basis for reassessing the total achievement 
of Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold; and he evidently believes that this reassess- 
ment would be distinctly favourable to all three of them. Perhaps it would. But 
it is proper to insist in the meantime that a demonstration of, for example, the 
interesting complexity of Tennyson’s intention in the Idylls of the King is not 
itself a proof of the rich significance of his actual performance. When, however, 
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the achievement of the earlier Victorian poets is next revalued, it may well be 
found that Professor Johnson has, in this scholarly and well-written study, con- 
solidated some of the main positions from which criticism will advance. 

J. D. Jump 


The English Utopia. By A. L. Morton. Pp. 230. London: Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1952. 18s. net. 


Mr. Morton’s book is a frankly Marxist interpretation of ‘the development of 
the conception of historical materialism’ (whatever that may mean) in English 
Utopian writing (p. 75). The ultimate appeal is to the oracles of Marx, Lenin, or 
Stalin, and what does not contribute to the ‘dialectics of the development of the 
working classes’ is irrelevant to this history. There could be little or nothing of 
scholarly or literary interest in such a book if Mr. Morton were not a broad- 
minded Socialist who has faith in humanity and belief in the possibilities of the 
growth and development of the individual. To him ‘a socialist society is a form 
of movement in which each individual is able to reach his highest potentialities 
in his relation to other individuals’ (p. 200). The Utopian theme is thus congenial 
to Mr. Morton, and his belief in the individual makes him write well and with 
sympathy about the great Utopian writers like More, Swift, and William Morris. 

It is one of the merits of Mr. Morton’s book that he pursues Utopia not only 
in political treatises but also in those fantasies of space and time where the 
Utopian ideal enters. When values are assessed, however, they are made to 
conform to the measure of class which thwarts the bourgeois writer and elates 
the Socialist. Hence the good impression created by some of Mr. Morton’s best 
observations is often destroyed almost immediately. We are grateful to learn that 
‘the element of fantasy is in Swift, and in many though not all of his predecessors, 
further evidence of a profound sense of social defeat and of a retreat from the 
reality of the world in which that defeat had been suffered’ (p. 97). But is it 
really necessary to believe that the same element in Rabelais and Cyrano de 
Bergerac ‘is that of a rising class, exuberant and conscious of its increasing power 
and using this weapon to ridicule the shams and absurdities of a decaying society’ 
(ibid.)? When told that this class was the ‘humanists’ the reader’s confidence is 
severely shaken. Humanism was in its beginnings a princely undertaking until 
it gradually became the property of individuals of all classes. 

Mr. Morton is at his happiest when at rare moments he can get away from 
class and speak about individuals. He writes admirably about Cervantes, and the 
reader cannot help feeling thankful that in Spain ‘the bourgeoisie had failed to 
take the necessary first steps towards the conquest of power’ (p. 97), thus 
depriving Cervantes of any possible class complex. The author’s preoccupation 
with class sometimes even acquires the quality of wit, as when the success of 
Peter Wilkins among the Flying Indians in Robert Paltock’s novel is characterized 
as follows: ‘His superiority is entirely that of the bourgeois man in a feudal society, 
which more than compensates for his inability to fly’ (p. 112). Even more startling 
is the discovery that line in drawing is in itself class-conditioned. Blake, defend- 
ing it against the rule of dots and lozenges, ‘was implicitly defending the belief 
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that the part cannot exist without the whole, the individual except in relation to 
the class of which he is a member’ (p. 123). If Blake’s Jerusalem did not material- 
ize this was, Mr. Morton asserts regretfully, because in early nineteenth-century 
England the masses ‘did not yet constitute a working class in the modern sense of 
the term. So the regeneration of humanity could only be the work of the genius, 
the exceptional man imposing his will upon the herd’ (p. 129). If more recent 
instances of such procedure come to mind, Mr. Morton is unconcerned. Bellamy 
is severely criticized for his multitude of mechanical devices, but nothing is 
brought forth in evidence of the reality of the Workers’ Paradise except schemes 
of irrigation. Perhaps it is not entirely our own fault if some of us are slow ‘to 
learn that Reason itself has a class basis’ (p. 116). 

There are good things in Mr. Morton’s book, notably in his criticism of H. G. 
Wells, but his extreme irritation with Orwell and Mr. Aldous Huxley betrays the 
weakness of his position. H. W. DONNER 


A History of English Drama 1660-1900. By ALLarDyce Nicoit. Vol. I, 
Pp. vii+462. Vol. II, Pp. viii+-467. Vol. III, Pp. vi+-423. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1952. 35s. net each volume. 

A History of Restoration Drama was first published in 1923, and was followed 
at intervals by four further studies, each dealing with the English drama and 
theatre of a half-century: the last of these, A History of Late Nineteenth Century 
Drama, was first published in 1946. There is no need now to underline the im- 
portance of Professor Nicoll’s undertaking, both in the discovery and ordering of 
his material and in laying a foundation for the research of other scholars. Though 
the earlier volumes in the series have from time to time been partially revised, we 
can now indeed welcome the much more thorough revision that is being pub- 
lished under the collective title given above. The three volumes here noticed 
bring the story down to 1800: two more volumes (each in two parts) will be added 
to complete the revised edition. To meet the convenience of printing, the page- 
arrangement of the previous editions has been kept as far as possible, but it is 
clear that each page has been thoroughly re-examined, with corrections of fact 
and modifications of judgement skilfully worked in. 

In some parts, however, much more extensive alterations have been made. 
Inevitably this is seen most often in the first volume, for the work done on 
Restoration drama in the last thirty years has been considerable in bulk and has 
helped to establish a fuller knowledge and a more balanced attitude than were 
easily possible in the early days of rediscovery. In Volume I, therefore, at the 
end of each chapter there is a supplementary section outlining recent contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the matter in hand; Appendix A (‘History of the Play- 
houses : 1660-1700’) has been entirely rewritten and much expanded; Appendix 
C (‘Hand-list of Restoration Plays’), with many additions of titles, many correc- 
tions, and the insertion of evidence for dating, is now twice its original length. 
Moreover, each of the three chapters that make up the main body of the work 
has one section entirely rewritten. In 1923 Restoration drama was still viewed 
with unveiled suspicion, and it was impossible to avoid both a general hesitation 
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in making claims on its behalf and an occasional tendency to redress the balance 
by over-praise. Indeed, Professor Nicoll’s new beginning to Chapter I makes 
precisely this point, that we should now be free to form even-handed judgements, 
He himself, for example, no longer describes Robert Gould’s The Rival Sisters as 
rising ‘to a truly tragic height’, and Otway’s The Orphan is no longer ‘a master- 
piece’. On the other hand, he has modified the statement that ‘Mr. Limberham 
could contaminate a whole shoal of writers’. The new opening section of 
Chapter III (‘Comedy’) makes excellent use of Shirley and Brome in tracing con- 
nexions between Restoration and early seventeenth-century drama, and suggests 
that the ‘Platonising’ practices of Henrietta Maria’s court formed part of the 
ancestry of both Restoration comedy and the heroic play. 

Volumes II and III have not required drastic change, but there are scores of 
alterations of the smaller kind. Supplementary sections to each of the chapters 
and appendixes are grouped together at the end of each volume. It has now been 
possible to make use of the Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington 
Library (1939) for Appendix C in Volume II. There is an unexplained omission 
of Section iii (‘Foreign Plays acted in London’) of Appendix B in Volume III, 
and in the same volume some of the footnotes still refer to the earlier volumes 
under the old titles. On page 132 of Volume III there is a reference to the Pre- 
face to that volume, but the Preface is not included in this edition. 

None of the volumes now has an index of plays, as it is intended to give ina 
final volume a comprehensive play-index for the whole work. This, of course, 
will ultimately be a most useful arrangement: it also gives one an additional 
reason for hoping that the later volumes will appear soon. Of its very nature, 
Professor Nicoll’s work in this History can never be ‘complete’. But, though 
some further revision may yet be made, major changes are unlikely. We shall for 
a long time use the work in its present form, and use it we must. 

CLIFFORD LEECH 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia. Volume V, 1952-3. Edited by Frepson Bowers. 
Pp. iv+-230. Charlottesville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, 1952. $6.00. 

The interests of the contributors to this finely produced miscellany range from 
fifteenth-century manuscripts to twentieth-century printing, and from elaborate 
bibliographical description to the critical analysis of an author’s revisions. The 
eleven essays and thirteen ‘Bibliographica’ in the book vary considerably in 
quality and importance; and a reviewer can do no more than make a personal 
selection for comment. 

Probably the most valuable contribution is Mr. R. E. Hasker’s “The Copy for 
the First Folio Richard II’. The late A. W. Pollard made an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the Quarto and Folio texts in A New Shakespeare Quarto: The Tragedy 
of King Richard II (1916). Pollard considered whether the Folio text might have 
been based on an exemplum of Q3 (1598) containing some leaves from a copy 
of Qs (1615), but declared in favour of the traditional view that the Folio printers 
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used a copy of Qs corrected with the theatre prompt-book. In The Editorial 
Problem in Shakespeare (1951) Sir Walter Greg confines himself to the conserva- 
tive opinion that F was printed from either Q3 or Qs, ‘it is not certain which’. 
But Mr. Hasker, in a thorough and scrupulous analysis of the three texts, returns 
to Pollard’s speculation on a mixed quarto and shows it to have been correct. 
He faces squarely the problem of why Jaggard should have used a copy of Q3 
supplemented from'Qs5. The copy of Q3, Mr. Hasker argues, was probably the 
official prompt-book of the King’s Company, in which leaves from Qs had been 
inserted either by a book-keeper or by the Folio editors to restore a lacuna. His 
speculations on the history of this made-up quarto are plausible, but they do not 
seriously affect his textual evidence. Since he begins his inquiry from Pollard’s 
views on the nature of the copy for F, he might usefully have given some atten- 
tion to Dr. Dover Wilson’s divergence from Pollard in the New Cambridge 
Richard II, where it is suggested that a manuscript prompt-book ‘made out from 
Shakespeare’s “‘foul papers” in 1595’ was held in the theatre library and even- 
tually used to correct a copy of Qs for the First Folio. 

Professor W. B. Todd discusses the issues and states of the Second Folio. He 
rejects the late R. M. Smith’s arrangement of the issues of the book, ‘following 
the order of improvement’, in favour of another and much more convincing 
sequence based on the hypothesis that ‘the Title-Effigies sheet was, for various 
reasons, deliberately underprinted, and then, as the occasion required, twice 
reset at some later time to dispose of remainders. . . . Possibly, then, the order 
is .. . one of degradation rather than improvement’. Apart from its intrinsic 
value, this essay is noteworthy as a model of painstaking bibliographical analysis 
and logical argument. 

Of more general interest is an account of the text of the Spectator by Professor 
D. F. Bond, who is preparing a critical edition. Professor Bond makes a preli- 
minary survey of the original folio sheets, the first octavo edition and the first 
duodecimo edition, all of which have some claim to be used as copy-text. His 
analysis strongly supports the current view that a first printing will usually be 
freest from contamination and closest in accidentals to the author’s manuscript, 
and points to a large number of substantive alterations in the octavo and duo- 
decimo editions which are unmistakably revisions by the authors. It doesnot 
come as a surprise to learn that Steele revised much less conscientiously than 
Addison did. Professor Bond says much that will be of value to editors of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century texts, and his edition promises to be far 
more reliable than any that we now have; but it is doubtful whether any im- 
portant purpose has been served in writing up, in such a form and at such 
length, an account of the textual history of the Spectator which must be provided 
directly or by implication in his edition. 

Another elaborate account by a working editor of a textual history and 
an author’s revisions is Mr. W. R. Keast’s essay on Johnson’s Preface to the 
Dictionary. Mr. Keast’s contribution is excessively comprehensive. He admits, 
for instance, that the accidental variants in the second edition of the Dictionary 
‘are not of great importance, and there is no clear sign that Johnson is responsible 
for any of them’; but he unloads them all notwithstanding on the reader. His 
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conclusions, however, are of some importance. Johnson made two complementary 
sets of revisions. The second edition (1755-6) was printed from the first (1755) 
and revised by the author; the fourth (1773) was also printed from the first, and 
contains revisions quite independent of those in the second edition. Each set 
thus ‘represents, for certain passages in the Preface, Johnson’s “final intention” ’, 

Mr. T. H. Johnson, who is editing the poems and papers of Emily Dickinson, 
contributes a fascinating paper on the peculiar difficulties of his task. Many of 
Emily Dickinson’s poems are undated ; and Mr. Johnson describes his ingenious 
methods of establishing a chronology from the gradual changes in his author’s 
handwriting, aided by a knowledge of the effects of a progressive illness on her 
eyesight and by a close examination of the note-paper she used at different times. 

A recurrent weakness in this miscellany, and one for which the editor as well 
as the contributors should carry responsibility, is diffuseness. Of this Mr. Harris 
Chewning’s essay on the text of the ‘Envoy to Alison’ is the most striking 
example. To illustrate the methods of ‘the distributional study of texts’, 
Mr. Chewning examines the relationships of the versions of this 27-line ballade 
in two manuscripts and seven black-letter editions of Chaucer. He applies the 
dismal science of statistics to the most minute variations in these texts—without 
providing the reader with a single version from which to make sense of his 
arguments—and struggles arduously to conclusions which might have been 
reached by common sense unaided by arithmetic. The methods which interest 
Mr. Chewning are undoubtedly valuable, and deserve to be illustrated in applica- 
tion to a more complex and intrinsically worthwhile problem. 

The ‘Bibliographica’ at the end of the book are closely printed in a small type. 
Some of these essays are long and commendably detailed bibliographical descrip- 
tions and arguments, and might have changed places, to the greater comfort of 
the reader, with more discursive contributions standing towards the beginning 
of the book in the dignity of large type. James KINSLEY 


The Phonemes of English: A Phonemic Study of the Vowels and Con- 
sonants of Standard English. By A. ConEN. Pp. viii+128. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. 6 guilders. 

In view of the weighty contributions by English-speaking scholars to the 
development of a theory of the phoneme, it is remarkable that no explicit and 
systematic account of the phonemes of English should have appeared until 1952. 
Phonematic analysis is at least implicit in the work of all who have used a method 
of broad phonetic transcription, and several scholars have made incidental dis- 
cussion of striking or controversial features of the phonematic system of English, 
but Mr. Cohen is the first formally to set himself the task of making ‘a phone- 
mic study of the vowels and consonants of standard English’. His work opens 
with a review of general problems of phonematic study, in the course of which 
he describes phonemes as “The sound elements as far as they can be proved to 
have significant functions within the word’ (p. 19). There follow inventories of 
English consonant- and vowel-phonemes with an account of the possible posi- 
tional combinations of each. The work is not intended ‘to give a complete picture 
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of English phonemics’ (p. 41); there is, in particular, practically no information 
about what the members of each phoneme are in Received Standard. 

Mr. Cohen’s method is sound in that he accepts in evidence only those 
linguistic facts that ‘can be established empirically, by observing the behaviour 
of speaker and listener towards linguistic forms, without interpreting it psycho- 
logically’ (p. 14). It is less satisfactory in taking the word as the unit of utterance 


‘ within which the phonematic system functions. In making this limitation 


Mr. Cohen follows the example of Professors A. J. B. N. Reichling and Daniel 
Jones. He mentions, but makes no serious attempt to refute, the (to my mind 
conclusive) arguments of Professor J. R. Firth for taking as matter for analysis 
the actual units of speech—‘pieces, phrases, clauses and sentences’.' Here is an 
element of artificiality which must strike us as very odd, since one of the few 
patches of ground common to all who believe in the phoneme is the acknow- 
ledgement that it is a phenomenon of the spoken language. Only by taking the 
complete utterance as our unit of analysis can we find a satisfactory explanation 
of such inter-verbal phenomena as potential linking [r] (realized in the same 
phonetic contexts as medially within the word); silence as a member of the 
|t/-phoneme in the pronunciation of Act Two; and the phonematic lengthening 
of final [-m] in [plam: pai] (cf. [plamp ai], where the phonetic context is com- 
parable, and [plam in de pai], where the verbal position is the same; both have 
short [m]: recognition-tests show that it is the length of the [m] rather than the 
aspiration of the [p] that distinguishes the first two utterances). At another level 
the lengthening would be described as prosodic, because it results from a 
difference of stress-pattern. It is perhaps unfortunate to separate the two types 
of study. 

The so-called phonemicist can analyse only one ‘language’ at a time, and by 
‘language’ he should mean the pronunciation of ‘an imaginary ‘“‘average” person 
speaking consistently in a particular style’.2 Mr. Cohen’s concern is with 
‘Standard British English’, but he is not sufficiently committed to one person’s 
usage or to one style (though in general he works, as recommended by Passy and 
Jones, with a prononciation familiére ralentie). He speaks, for instance, of ‘obliter- 
ated phonemes’ in the pronunciation [!?kju:] for [Oz nk ju:] (pp. 50-51). As the 
terms of the comparison are not different phonemes but different phonematic 
systems, the argument based on this evidence is invalid. The fact that in some 
people’s speech intrusive [r] blurs the difference between the law of the land and 
the lore of the land} does not tell us anything about the phonematic status of [r]: 
it shows that (at least) two systems are current in these utterances; similarly, 
[4] is phonematically distinguished from [w] (cf. which, witch) in the speech of 
those who have both sounds.* Standard English has several concurrent phone- 
matic systems, some more precise, some more economical (i.e. more dependent 
on contextual illumination). 

The question of what standard usage is in vocabulary also bears upon 


* ‘Sounds and Prosodies’, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1948, p. 127. 

? Daniel Jones, ‘Some Thoughts on the Phoneme’, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1944, p. 127. This article does not appear in Mr. Cohen’s list of ‘Publications 
Consulted’. 3 Cf. pp. 88-89. * Cf. p. 58. 
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Mr. Cohen’s work. The editors of O.E.D. point out that ‘the circle of the Eng- 
lish language has a well-defined centre but no discernible circumference’ ;’ they 
adopt, however, a wider radius than Mr. Cohen, who rejects as foreign such 
words as tsetse, sthenic, phthisic (pp. 43, 54-55). The exclusion from the English 
phonematic system of the initial clusters of these words (and, one might add, of 
those in chthonian and in the alternative pronunciation of psychology) results in 
distortion, since it is a relevant fact of modern English that it assimilates com- 
paratively faithfully borrowings from certain languages even when they contain 
alien sound-combinations. The reasons for this are social and educational, but 
the fact is linguistic. It will not do to exclude the initial clusters /ts/, /s0/, &c., 
as non-productive (to borrow a term from morphology), becaus ethe idea of 
linguistic productivity is diachronic (a form either has been or will be produced) 
and the ‘phonemicist’s’ job is to describe the working of a given état de langue. 
He can tell us that certain initial clusters are very rare; when he adds that they 
will remain so his subject has ceased to be the phoneme. 

It remains to comment on some points of detail. Since the matter of Mr. 
Cohen’s analysis is not the speech of a single person he should indicate that the 
following represent a, not the, R.S. pronunciation of the words concerned: 
[fjo:d] fjord, p. 56; [kodlin] coddling, p. 63 ; [wid6] width, p. 68 (cf. the alternatives 
given in O.E.D. and in Professor Daniel Jones’s An English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 4th edition, 1937). Neither dictionary has [su:t] soot (cf. p. 57), a clearly 
dialectal pronunciation. The erroneous transcription of range as [rein3] is serious 
since the result of a substitution-test depends upon it (p. 46: curiously enough, 
the correct transcription appears on p. 69). A parallel error appears in [tfein3] 
for change, p. 67, causing /3/ to be classified here as a prefinal element in a 
biphonematic final cluster. For what it is worth I record that my own experience 
of the instinctive groupings of untrained English speakers is the reverse of that 
quoted by Mr. Cohen from Sapir: ‘no naive English-speaking person can be 
made to feel in his bones that it (sc. [n]) belongs to a single series with [m] and 
[n]’ (p. 47). The sentence beginning at 1. 3 of p. 11 should presumably open with 
the words ‘Bilabial and dental’ not ‘Bilabial and velar’. 

Mr. Cohen’s punctuation sometimes departs from normal English usage and 
his choice of word and phrase is not always happy—I note the use of aprioristic, 
pp. 17 and 36; reasons for which procedure, p. 39; The system is to be concluded at, 
p- 44. He has dual forms for some derivatives of the word phoneme: the widely 
current formations on the stem phonem- side by side with those more regularly 
formed on phonemat-. 

Mr. Cohen’s subject is important, his treatment often illuminating, his indexes 
extremely useful, but his work is marred both by the adoption of some dubious 
procedures and by errors of detail. 

BarBaRA M. H. Carr 


* General Explanations. The Vocabulary. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


A Handbook of Middle English. By Fernanp Mossé. Translated by James A. 
WALKER. Pp. xxiv+495. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.50; 455. net. 


This handsome translation of M. Mossé’s Manuel includes a certain amount of addi- 
tional material. In the grammatical introduction a summary of the origin of the Middle 
English vowels and diphthongs is included, the development of # has been completely 
rewritten, and occasional explanatory notes and references have been added. The various 
bibliographies in the book have been brought up to date, and some of the introductions 
to the individual texts, notably that to the Fox and the Wolf and that to the extracts from 
Gower, have been enlarged, and additional material not infrequently inserted in others. 
Another lyric, Sunset on Calvary, is included, along with extracts from the Vices and 
Vertues and from Caxton’s Ryall Book illustrating that given from the Ayenbite. Some 
of the textual notes have been elaborated, and occasionally an entirely new one is intro- 
duced. As a rule this additional material does much to increase the value of M. Mossé’s 
excellent book, but this is not invariably the case, and of particularly doubtful value is the 
introduction of length-marks for the vowels in the Index of Proper Names and in the 
Glossary. Besides this, two of the illustrations, a page from the Ancrene Wisse and one from 
the Ayenbite, have been omitted from the English version, though referred to in the 
text (p. 8) as if they were still included. 

The translation itself is occasionally so literal as to be unidiomatic. Sometimes the non- 
recognition of a particular French idiom has resulted in a misleading English version, 
and in some cases actual mistakes appear. But on the whole the translation is adequate, 
though perhaps hardly equal to the excellent production of the volume. Unfortunately 
the price will make its use as a text-book in this country quite impossible. 

R. M. WiLson 


Our Exploits at West Poley. By THomas Harpy. Pp. 110. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. 9s. 6d. net. 


It may not be true that Victorian novelists ‘appear to have written mainly for juveniles’, 
but this work—buried, until Professor Purdy’s (limited) edition, in the files of an American 
periodical—certainly seems to show that Hardy’s defects as a novelist become positive 
advantages when he writes for children. A symmetrical plot, for instance, allows just the 
element of repetition essential to a good children’s story. Of course the President of the 
Immortals is not involyed, but only two boys who by deflecting a subterranean stream cut 
off the water supply of one village and give it to another, previously dry; the alternating 
reactions of first one set of inhabitants and then the other raise and fulfil exactly the kind 
of expectation by which The Three Bears continues to charm. Not that Hardy aims at so 
very young an audience—the dialogue (which could well have been simpler) and the 
classical allusions (with their hint of the effort which cries up Eustacia Vye as Queen of 
Night) show this. And where characters are set forth only in the general terms of the 
cautionary tale, a neat plot with two or three amusing episodes and a double climax may 
command admiration even from much older readers. The cautionary element, too, 
although it is carefully explicit in the risks the hero runs and the final good resolutions 
which make him ‘now the largest gentleman-farmer of those parts, remarkable for his 
avoidance of anything like speculative exploits’, has also overtones of wider importance: 
the stated impossibility of doing ‘good to one set of folks without harming another’ leaves 
open the whole question of evil, and this seems intentional in a tale which comes between 
Two on a Tower and The Mayor of Casterbridge; the insistence upon ‘the quiet perseverance 
in clearly defined courses’ seems, equally, just to touch Hardy’s nostalgic regard for the 
pastoral pieties of his own childhood. Our Exploits at West Poley may not be a momentous 
addition to the canon but it clearly has its place. E. A. HorsMAN 
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A Memoir and a List of the Published Writings of Sir William A. Craigie, 
Pp. 38. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 6s. net. 


To many scholars of a younger generation Sir William Craigie is perhaps best known as 
co-editor of the Oxford English Dictionary; but this bibliography furnishes abundant proof 
of his activities in other fields. Indefatigable supporter of the Society for Pure English 
until its untimely close, co-editor of A Dictionary of American English, editor of three 
volumes of Icelandic rimur, editor of a supplement to Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, 
editor of seven selections of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry-—the list of his publications 
occupies nine pages and eight categories. 

Yet it may be that, as the present writer thinks, the clue to this manifold activity is 
contained in one word—Scotland. For Sir William, though a citizen of the world, has 
never ceased to be a lover of his own country, its language, its literature, and its people, 
From this sprang his interests in Celtic, Scandinavian, and Frisian: he has edited two of 
the four main sources of Middle Scots poetry, and his Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue has occupied a steady share of his time since his retirement from academic duties, 

The presentation to Sir William, in October 1952, of his portrait, with this memoir and 
bibliography, in token of having attained his eighty-fifth anniversary, did not mark the end 
of his work. Indeed, those who have talked or corresponded with him, and know his keen 
analytical mind, know also that more publications will come from ‘Ridgehurst’. He is but 
eighty-five years young. A. MACDONALD 





SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
By A. MACDONALD 


ELH The date of Wordsworth’s “The 
Vol. xx, No. 3, September 1953 King of Sweden’ (Andrew Hilen), 
The imagery and diction of The Pp. 156-60. 


The geography of Hygelac’s raid on 


Pearl: t d int tati 
3 i Ge oe the lands of the West Frisians and 


(Wendell Stacy Johnson), pp. 161- 
80. 


‘Architectonic’ knowledge and 
Sidney’s Apologie (A. E. Malloch), 
pp. 181-5. 

John Marston, moralist (Paul M. 
Zall), pp. 186-93. 

The relationship of Lust’s Dominion 
and John Mason’s The Turke (Frank 
W. Wadsworth), pp. 194-9. 
Johnson on wit and metaphysical 
poetry (David Perkins), pp. 200-17. 


ENGLIsH STUDIES 

Vol. xxxiv, No. 4, August 1953 

From myth to martyrdom. To- 
wards a view of Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes (Kenneth Fell), pp. 145- 
55- 


the Hztt-ware, ca 530 A.D. (Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr.), pp. 160-3. 

“The Fox and the Goose’ (Joyce 
Bazire), pp. 163-4. 

A possible analogue for “The Cock- 
tail Party’ (Rossell Hope Robbins), 
pp. 165-7. 


Vol. xxxiv, No. 5, October 1953 


Cynewulf’s runes in Fuliana and 
Fates of the Apostles (Ralph W. V. 
Elliott), pp. 193-204. 

The dramatic structure of Edward II 
(Robert Fricker), pp. 204-17. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 
Vol. tt, No. 4, October 1953 
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Lawrence and Joyce (Milton Miller), 
pp- 369-81. 

The new interpretation (G. Wilson 
Knight), pp. 382-95. 

Wordsworth’s revolt against litera- 
ture (Roger Sharrock), pp. 396-412. 
Elements of D. H. Lawrence’s prose 
style (Roger Dataller), pp. 413-24. 
The moment as a time-unit in fiction 
(Giorgio Melchiori), pp. 434-46. 


Erupes ANGLAISES 

VIt Année, No. 3, Aotit 1953 
The Arthurs of The Faerie Queene 
(Merritt Y. Hughes), pp. 193-213. 
The study of Elizabethan music 
(R. H. Milner), pp. 214-26. 
Avec les voyageurs anglais du 
‘Grand Tour’ (Fernand Balden- 
sperger), Pp. 227-30. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 

Vol. xvi, No. 4, August 1953 
Shakespeare’s use of war and peace 
(Paul A. Jorgensen), pp. 319-52. 
The Royalists in exile during the 
Puritan Revolution, 1642-1660 
(P. H. Hardacre), pp. 353-70. 

Supplements to the Short-title Cata- 
logue 1641-1700 (Mary Isabel Fry 
and Godfrey Davies), pp. 393-436. 


Mepium /EvuM 

Vol. xxii, No. I, 1953 
Ancrene Riwle studies (M. L. 
Samuels), pp. 1-9. 
A source of scribal error in early 
Middle English manuscripts (R. W. 
Burchfield), pp. 10-17. 
The green squire (J. R. L. High- 
field), pp. 18-23. 
A secret murder (Kenneth Sisam), 
Pp. 24. 

[By Zlfthryth, widow of King Edgar.] 


Mopern LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 
Vol. xiv, No. 1, March 1953 
A newly discovered fifteenth-cen- 


tury English manuscript (Ralph A. 
Klinefelter), pp. 3-6. 

The use of parlor and tavern games 
in Elizabethan and early Stuart 
drama (Joseph T. McCullen, Jr.), 
PP- 7-14- 

Milton, Latimer, and the Lord 
Admiral (Allan G. Chester), pp. 15- 
20. 

Holcroft’s influence on Political 
Justice (Virgil R. Stallbaumer), pp. 
21-30. 

Austin Dobson and the rondeliers 
(James Keith Robinson), pp. 31-42. 


Vol. xiv, No. 2, Fune 1953 


Jeremy Taylor and the fall of man 
(Paul Elmen), pp. 139-48. 

Johnson and Lauder: a reéxamina- 
tion (Warren Mild), pp. 149-53. 

A bibliography of critical Arthurian 
literature for the year 1952 (John J. 
Parry), pp. 163-83. 


Mopern LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xlviti, No. 4, October 1953 


Sir John Fortescue and Alain 
Chartier’s “Traité de l’esperance’ 
(Margaret Statler Blayney), pp. 
385-90. 

The place of the ‘Quest of the Holy 
Grail’ in the ‘Morte Darthur’ (P. E. 
Tucker), pp. 391-7. 

How bad is the text of “The Jew of 
Malta’? (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 435-8. 
Alteration in Act I of “Titus 
Andronicus’ (W. W. Greg), pp. 
439-40. 

Two notes on Shelley (James A. 


Notopoulos), pp. 440-3. 


MoperN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. li, No. 1, August 1953 


Reading Comus (Robert Martin 
Adams), pp. 18-32. 

Logic and lyric (J. V. Cunningham), 
PP- 33-4!- 
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Factors in Crabbe’s eminence in the 
early nineteenth century (Walter E. 
Broman), pp. 42-49. 

Meredith and the interviewers 
(Lionel Stevenson), pp. 50-63. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 
Vol. liv, Nos. 5-6, September 1953 
Notes on English suffixation (Hans 
Marchand), pp. 246-72. 
Some new light on Chesterfield 
(Cecil Price), pp. 272-84. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

Vol. viti, No. 2, September 1953 
The public purposes of George 
Gissing (J. D. Thomas), pp. 118-23. 
Meredith’s symbolism: Lord Ormont 
and His Aminia (Bernard A. 
Brunner), pp. 124-33. 
The supersubtle fry (Perry D. West- 
brook), pp. 134-40. 


[In Henry James: The Middle Years and 
The Figure in the Carpet.] 

Henry James and the economic 

motif (Bradford A. Booth), pp. 141- 

50. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

Vol. cxcviun, No. 8, August 1953 
A point of syntax in ‘Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight’ (T. Akkar- 
tal), p. 322. 
Henry Oxinden and _ Sidney’s 
Arcadia (E. E. Duncan-Jones), pp. 
322-3. 
Lord Herbert’s two sonnets on black 
(John L. Harrison), pp. 323-5. 
An anti-Jewish pun in ‘A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream’, II. i. 97 
(Max Bluestone), pp. 325-9. 
Marvell: an emendation (R. G. 
Howarth), p. 330. 
A Middleton-Rowley dispute (Ed- 
ward Engelberg), pp. 330-2. 

Metre and chronology in Milton’s 

‘Epitaph on the Marchioness of 





Winchester’, ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il 

Penseroso’ (Ants Oras), pp. 332-3. 

An overlooked Dryden printing 

(W. J. Cameron), p. 334. 

Pope and Gay: two overlooked 

manuscripts (A. L. McLeod), pp. 

334-7: 

Unrecorded comments on John Gay, 

Henry Travers, and others (Vedder 

M. Gilbert), pp. 337-9. 

Prowett’s edition of the Life of 

Walton (R. G. Howarth), pp. 339- 

40. 

An error in “The Recruiting Officer’ 

(Robert L. Hough), pp. 340-1. 

Fielding and ‘Stultus versus Sap- 

ientem’ (Sheridan W. Baker), 

PP- 343-4- 

Dr. Johnson’s English prose read- 

ing (A. D. Atkinson), pp. 344-6. 

[Continued from N. & Q., cxeviii. 
288-93.] 

New light on the genesis of the 

Burns stanza (Allan H. MacLaine), 

PP- 349-5!- 

Wordsworth and Coleridge: dates 

in May and June, 1798 (H. M. 

Margoliouth), pp. 352-4. 

‘Blake’ entries in Godwin’s diary 

(David V. Erdman), pp. 354-6. 


Vol. cxcvitt, No. 9, September 1953 


Gower’s “Tale of Constance’ (Robert 
E. Dulak), pp. 368-9. 

A Passion carol (f. 1655, Balliol 
MS. 354) (Francis Berry), pp. 369- 
70. 

Early echoes of Shakespeare’s 
‘Sonnets’, and “The Passionate Pil- 
grim’ (Charles O. Fox), p. 370. 
Shakespeare and Nashe (Ernest C. 
York), pp. 370-1. 

Shakespeare and Nashe’s ‘Pierce 
Penilesse’ (A. Davenport), pp. 371-4 
Two passages in Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas and their bearing on Shake- 
speare’s ‘Richard II’ (Peter Ure), 
PP: 374-7: 
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Thomas Nashe and the ‘dram of 
eale’ (G. Blakemore Evans), pp. 
377-8. 

The names Hero and Don John in 
‘Much Ado’ (Thomas H. McNeal), 
p- 382. 

Susan Centlivre (John H. Mac- 
kenzie), pp. 386—go. 
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THE PROPHETIC CHDMON 


By G. SHEPHERD 


EDE’S story of Cedmon provides certainly the best-known account 

in early English history of a heavenly gift of song; but there are 

others, and some of them reflect a considerable light upon the nature of the 

so-called ‘miracle’ of Bede’s story. The wonder remains, but ceases to be 

a stumbling-block: in fact it serves to emphasize the outstanding impor- 
tance of Cedmon’s Hymn in our early literary history. 


I 


In a consideration of comparable accounts of a gift of utterance, refer- 
ence may first be made to an incident in which utterance is for a time appar- 
ently inhibited. A generation before Cedmon, in East Anglia, the Abbot 
Fursey, a holy man from Ireland, had been found worthy to see heavenly 
visions. In his infirmity, one day towards evening, while he was occupied 
in psalmody and prayer, suddenly he fell into a trance and was carried 
home as one dead. In his trance his soul was borne aloft by angels singing 
the half-verse, [bunt sancti de virtute in virtutem (Ps. lxxxiv. 7). Now at the 
end of the flight, he heard another song, as it were unknown to him, sung 
by thousands of angels. Of this song he could grasp but a few words— 
Exierunt autem obviam Christo. For almost immediately, one of the heavenly 
host commanded the leading angelic guide to return the soul to the body. 
Returning, the angels sang the concluding half-verse, Videbitur deus deorum 
in Sion (Ps. Ixxxiv. 7). In his delight at the sweetness of this song, Fursey 
could not understand how his soul re-entered his body." 

This incident is followed in the narrative by the account of the great and 
well-known vision in which Fursey sees all hell and heaven. The substance 
of the song-fragment of the first vision and the text of the angels’ song link 
the two visions. They point quite clearly to what Fursey was to learn there- 
after—the nature of the afterworld and the spiritual destiny of man. The 
communication, which is checked and incompletely apprehended in the 
first vision, is successfully received, at length and in detail, in the second. 
But the song-fragment of the first has stated the theme. Infirm and expect- 
ing death, Fursey, consciously or unconsciously, is willing a fuller know- 
ledge of the after-life. It may be noted that this type of spiritual effort 
and this type of spiritual voyage are common features of mantic literature, 


' Vita S. Futsei abbatis, ed. J. Mabillon, Acta sanctorum ordinis S. Bénedicti, re-ed. by 
the monks of Solesmes, ii (1936-8), 301; cf. Bede, Ecclesiastical History, iii. 19. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 18 (1954) 
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particularly among the Celts.! As Cadmon changed his way of life after the 
gift of song, so Fursey after these visions led, as the book of his life informs 
us, a still more devoted life. He retained a lively awareness of the content 
of the visions and acknowledged a sense of compulsion to communicate 
his message to the faithful. 

But of all churchmen of late Anglo-Saxon England, the most remarkable, 
Dunstan of Canterbury, is also most remarkable for this gift of song. Often, 
according to his earliest biographer, Author B, in sleep he was inspired by 
the inhabitants of the heavenly courts.2 The different lives tell in some 
detail of several such occasions. One must be sufficient here. After com- 
pline and pious devotion one night, Dunstan in sleep was rapt to heaven. 
There he saw his own mother joined in marriage to a mighty king amid 
great rejoicing. From all sides rose hymns and music. While Dunstan 
listened in delight and attended with all his heart to what was going on, a 
young man clad in white brilliance came up to him and said: ‘When you 
see and hear these choirs in jubilation, why do you not join it?? Dunstan 
replied that he did not know what to sing in honour of so great a king. So 
the young man taught him the antiphon, O rex gentium. In his vision 
Dunstan repeated the antiphon many times and in the morning, when he 
had risen from sleep, had it copied down lest it pass out of memory. Both 
Author B and Eadmer, who tell much the same story,’ interpret the vision. 
The mother is to be understood as the Church. Author B adds that the 
young man was Dunstan’s guardian angel. 

Similarities with the Cedmon story are obvious enough. Here again is 
an account of a night vision, and of a visitant who mediates the unpre- 
meditated song. As with Fursey’s trance, so in this story of Dunstan, vision 
is preceded by psalmody and intense devotion and accompanied by the 
music of angelic choirs. The antiphon, as given by Author B, is of a recog- 
nizably traditional form. According to the contemporary interpretation, 


™ See N. K. Chadwick, Poetry and Prophecy (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 90 ff.; E. R. Dodds, 
The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951), pp. 140 ff. Aerial flight 
is not uncommonly associated with prophetic activities in accounts of English saints: e.g. 
Reginald of Durham, Libellus de vita et miraculis S. Godrici heremite de Finchale, ed. J. 
Stevenson, Surtees Society, xx (1847), 130, 193, 349; Vita Bartholomai anachoreta in 
Symeon of Durham, Opera, i, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls Series (1882), appendix ii, 299; C. W. 
ee Saints’ Lives and Chronicles in Early England (Ithaca, N.Y., 1947), p. 140. 

. quamvis hic carneo septus velamine deguisset i in imis, mente tamen sive vigilaret, 
sive somno detentus quiesceret, semper manebat in superis, ut Paulus ait apostolus, 
‘‘Nostra autem conversatio in ceelis est’. Hoc nimirum szpissime patuit, dum divina 
sacrorum modulaminum cantica que ab hominibus quidem nunquam accepit, sed ex 
beatis superne regionis civibus per sopitalem revelationem capaci didicerat intellectu. . 
Memorials of St. Dunstan, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series (1874), p. 40; other references to 
Dunstan’s gift or use of song, pp. 21, 41, 44, 48, 63, 170, 206-9, 316. The surviving Kyrie 
rex splendens is pretty certainly Dunstan’ s composition: see E. Bishop, W. Corney, and 
C. Butler, ‘St. Dunstan’s Kyrie’, Downside Review, v (1885), 45-51. 

3 Memorials, pp. 40-44, 205-6. 
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it is to be considered not simply as an expressive song of joy, but as a 
message directed through Dunstan at Dunstan’s people. 

Reginald of Durham’s late-twelfth-century life of the anchorite Godric 
of Finchale also furnishes several accounts of vision productive of song.' 
The occasion upon which Godric received the first of his extant pieces, 
Sainte marie virgine, is treated in some detail. After a night of prayer, 
towards morning, Godric took a brief respite and looking above the altar 
saw two virgins. After contemplating them awhile, he completed the addi- 
tions to the office in such a spirit of joy that his mind seemed almost freed 
from its earthly shell. At length the figures advanced towards him and the 
one revealed herself as the Blessed Virgin, and assured him of her patron- 
age. She taught him a new song as if he were a boy at school. She sang it 
first and he sang it after her. The Virgin instructed him that whensoever 
he was troubled or tempted he should remember to soothe himself with 


_ this song.? 


Again we have the night vision after concentrated prayer, the heavenly 
visitant and the reception of song. This song too is influenced by traditional 
form. It is a vernacular offshoot of the liturgy. Godric receives it as a 
defence against troubles—as a lorica. Moreover, this first song-vision 
initiates for Godric a new phase in life. ‘Exinde vero Domino semper 
devotius deservivit.’ 

A further story may be given, that of the lapsed monk of Melrose re- 
counted in the life of St. Waltheow. In content it is similar to Fursey’s 
second vision, but it is important in that it emphasizes the intimate and 
direct relation between the gift of knowledge and the gift of poetic utter- 
ance, apparent also in Bede’s account of Cedmon. The anonymous con- 
versus of Melrose had been tempted by the devil and for many years had 
lost the intellectual light of truth, though he still lived as a religious. But 
one midday as he rested, he saw two splendid figures who led him away 
into a pleasant garden. There they charged him with his errors. Looking 
round for comfort, he saw the abbot Waltheow sitting in state upon a high 
place and the monk besought his aid. Waltheow bade the guides show the 
man the wheel of fate and the penal places. All this the monk saw. In a 
second vision shortly afterwards he was shown the seats of the blest. When 
Waltheow had explained the significance of both visions, suddenly the 
monk was set down at the gates of Melrose, a wiser and converted man. 
The Vita continues: 


Simplex ille frater ante visionem, et impedite lingue, ita eloquens et subtilis 
postea factus est, vt de euangeliis, expositionibus, et historiis rithmos anglica 


* Libellus, pp. 56, 101, 118, 144, 202, 205, 208, 286, 288-9, 306. 
? Ibid., pp. 117-20. 
3 See J. W. Rankin, “The Hymns of St. Godric’, P.M.L.A., xxxviii (1923), 707. 
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lingua rethorice et venuste componeret, et audientes in admirationem conuersos 
ad lachrimas prouocaret.' 


As far as is known, nothing of this monk’s work remains. 


II 


It is recounted of this same monk of Melrose and of Dunstan that some 
time before they died they came to know the hour of their death. As Bede 
believed, Caedmon too possessed this knowledge. The detail is common- 
place in the lives of the saints, but here it can serve as a pointer to the 
nature of the strange gifts which all of these men had received. The manner 
in which Author B introduces the story of Dunstan’s marriage-vision is 
still more revealing. It is the first of a series of stories designed to illustrate 
what Author B considered to be Dunstan’s outstanding spiritual gift. It 
was a gift of heavenly knowledge: in fact the gift of prophecy. In turn all 
the biographers emphasize Dunstan’s powers of foresight, clairvoyance, 
and inspired utterance. His whole life and all his works were touched with 
this mysterious power which to some of his opponents and to some modern 
historians has appeared almost sinister. After centuries he was remembered 
as a friend of God, ‘revered by men, feared by devils, with power over all 
other creatures: as a hearer and singer of celestial songs . . . a teacher who 
taught men what the inhabitants of heaven taught him . . . a prophet of 
things to come, a spectator of things unseen, a traverser of the heavens,. . .’ 
the great shepherd of the Church like St. Peter, a governor of his country 
like Samuel, the director of kings like Isaiah, a man of raptures and secret 
knowledge like St. Paul, Ezekiel, and St. John.? For this eulogist of the 
late twelfth century, Dunstan had the full stature of the authentic prophet. 
He was predictor, seer, oracle, as well as counsellor, pastor, and confessor 
of the faith. 

The prophetic powers of Godric, too, are heavily stressed in the Libellus. 
For a decade before his death, Godric saw everything that happened within 
ten miles of his dwelling. He had the power to read men’s thoughts, the 
shamanistic ability for ‘bilocation’, and the gift of tongues. He was con- 
sulted on national as well as local and domestic matters. Becket sought his 
advice as to the outcome of the struggle with King Henry. Reginald’s 
pages are full of stories of waking vision and prophetic dream and strange 
spiritual encounters. 

Prophecy is a common enough feature in the records of early England. 
But there was, of course, nothing peculiarly English in the activity. There 


? C. Horstman, Nova Legenda Anglie (Oxford, 1901), ii, De Sancto Walleuo abbate, 
409-11: anglica lingua added from Vita by Jordan (or Joscelin) of Furness, p. 411. 
2 Sermo de maxima laude S. Dunstani, Memorials, pp. 454-6. 
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were prophets in all early Christian societies. Gregory the Great provides 
several stories of prophetic wonder in the Dialogues: he also provides a 
rationale of prophecy in the Homilies on Ezekiel. According to Gregory, 
the revelation of the future is the major part of prophecy; yet he does not 
limit it in this way. Prophecy may be truth about the past: it can illuminate 
present mysteries also. Indeed prophecy is best defined as the disclosing of 
hidden things,' whether hidden in time or thought or place. It is the 
communication of a secret knowledge and possesses an unquestionable 
authority, requiring no corroboration from other evidence. The prophet 
sees things spiritually where we see them corporeally. To his senses, things 
are present which to ours in our ignorance are not there. In his mind, 
internal things are so linked with external things that both are seen to- 
gether indistinguishably.? What he sees is a vision of a real and spiritual 
truth. 

But it is not the prophet who originates prophecy. As Gregory explains 
elsewhere, in prophecy either God Himself speaks, or He speaks through 
an angelic mediator. When God Himself speaks, the heart is instructed 
without syllables by an interior illumination which fills the mind and at the 
same time concentrates it. Such illumination is soundless discourse.* If 
an angel communicates he may give a verbal message or he may actually 
possess a man: he may communicate by signs, either by appearance to the 
eye of the heart or in a momentary corporeal vision; and there are various 
other modes of angelic communication too.’ In effect, the prophetic con- 
sciousness is the reception of a message—an audition. But whereas the 
ear by its mode of operation cannot at once understand all that is intended 
—for it can perceive only by means of sounds in succession—the sight can 
seize immediately upon that to which it is directed. The message is thus 
thought of as seen rather than heard.® 

Gregory’s account which is full and penetrating indicates that he was 
dealing with current manifestations of the spirit and not simply rationaliz- 
ing the testimony of the Old Testament prophets. Indeed his analysis 
of the scope and nature of prophecy provides remarkable similarities with 
other investigations conducted at other times and independently.” 


? ‘recte prophetia dicitur, non quia predicit ventura, sed quia prodit occulta’; Gregory, 
Homiliarum in Ezechielem lib. I, 1, 1, Migne, Patrologia Latina, \xxvi, col. 787. 

? Ibid., 1, 3, col. 788. 

3 Ibid., 2, 2, col. 796. 

* Gregory, Moralium lib. XXVIII: in cap. xxxviti Iob, 1, 2, P.L. \xxvi, col. 447. 

5 Ibid., 1, 3-9, cols. 448-51. 

® Ibid., 1, 2, col. 448. 

7 For references, covering a wide range of time and place, see N. K. Chadwick, op. cit. ; 
E. R. Dodds, op. cit., ch. v; A. Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination among the Hebrews and 
other Semites (London, 1938). 
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III 


Prophetism wherever it occurs is almost invariably linked with song.' 
When Elisha was required by Jehoshaphat to prophesy, a minstrel was 
summoned. ‘And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand 
of the Lord came upon him’ (2 Kings iii. 15). Using this text, Gregory 
affirms that with music, the prophetic mood can be invoked. Through 
psalmody, a way to the heart is prepared by the omnipotent God, who can 
thus pour into the concentrated mind either the secrets of prophecy or the 
grace of compunction.? 

In England, recorded acts of prophecy are commonly associated with 
psalmody.? Music provided the pre-condition of emotional excitation 
necessary for the prophetic mood. But psalmody also provided habitual 
prophetics with a method of controlling the attention and the direction of 
the will. Particularly significant is John of Ford’s comment on the ecstasy 
of Wulfric the hermit of Haselbury, a rustic and illiterate recluse, but an 
outstanding prophetic of the early twelfth century. Wulfric was wont to 
recite the Psalter daily. In the eyes of his biographer it was precisely 
because the hermit was able to direct an unfaltering and unbroken attention 
to this recitation of the entire Psalter that prophetic ecstasy was attainable. 

But chant or music is not only a stimulus to prophecy, it appears also as 
accompaniment. And this is natural enough. For the prophetic moment, 
as has been noted already, though in effect an audition, which is usually and 
quite accurately conceptualized as a verbal message, is in itself ineffable, 
and accordingly in its totality is conceived most adequately as simply musi- 
cal. In most accounts, the prophetic audition is spoken of in a context of 
music. When the lapsed monk of Melrose was borne away to heaven he 
heard celestial music. Fursey’s vision begins in the same way. Dunstan 
in exile at Ghent was instructed as to the future of Glastonbury in a vision 
of his monks there at chant. It may be noted here that this particular inci- 


? See N. K. Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 8, 45 ff.; E. R. Dodds, op. cit., pp. 154, 175 note 
119; A. Guillaume, op. cit., pp. 304-33, especially 310 ff., with a full summary of the 
illuminating teaching of Algazel. 

2 Gregory, Homiliarum in Ezechielem lib. I, 1, 15, P.L., \xxvi, col. 793. This passage is 
expanded as preface to De psalmorum usu, P.L., ci, col. 465 (formerly ascribed to Alcuin; 
but see A. Wilmart in Revue Bénédictine, xlviii (1936), 262 ff.), and summarized by Hugh 
of St. Victor, Miscellanea, lib. 111, tit. cxxx, P.L., clxxvii, col. 700. 

3 A few (for many) instances may be given where specific mention of psalmody or chant 
precedes prophecy. Bede, E.H., ii. 6, iii. 25; Horstman, N.L.A., i. 102-3, 331, 334 
373, ii. 342, 406-7, 408, 704-6; Memorials, pp. 27, 207, 315; Libellus, pp. 206, 211, 221, 
285, 352. According to the vitae unusual attention was paid to psalmody by Kentigern, 
Guthlac, Neot, Bartholomew of Farne, Wulfric of Haselbury; all were prophetics; cf. also 
H. E. Allen’s note, English Writings of Richard Rolle (Oxford, 1931), p. 121. 

4+ Wulfric of Haselbury by John, Abbot of Ford, ed. M. Bell, Somerset Record Society, 
xlvii (1933), 35 ff. 
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dent also furnishes a good example of vision related to a mental preoccupa- 
tion. Dunstan on many occasions was rapt by heavenly concerts. His 
reputation as a musician and his influence upon church music are well 
known. 

But the most important function of chant or music is not as stimulus to 
the prophetic mood, nor as accompaniment of vision, but as a pressure 
which is applied to the form of the message. Where prophetic utterance 
rises from a context of music it is usually shaped into measure or rhythm.' 
It is in fact verse and exhibits the metrical as well as the rhetorical features 
of verse. Indeed the rhythm or measure and the rhetoric may be remark- 
ably elaborate, but they depend upon the musical and rhetorical forms of 
the seer’s culture. What is so mysterious in the utterance is that the wofds 
should come made up ready into the elaborated form. Only to the prophet 
himself is this no mystery, for it is in this elaborated form that he has re- 
ceived the message. It is apparent from our stories that in the act of recep- 
tion, the prophet is not consciously active at all. The message is a com- 
munication between the external power and his fellow men in which he is 
the instrument of transmission. The message itself is thus peculiarly 
detached from his ordinary consciousness. When King Henry I disap- 
proved of what Wulfric had foretold, the saint, with admirable discretion, 
but with full awareness of the prophetic process, replied: ‘Si dixi, non me 
penitet, quia ex me non sum locutus.’”* But because the prophetic, and 
hence his people, regard the utterance as not his own but given, its integrity 
of form is sacrosanct. The full meaning exists in the exact words in which 
it was received. The meaning makes the form sacred, the form makes the 
meaning complete. 

This acceptance of the integrity of the prophetic text is apparently to be 
connected with the general primitive belief that words themselves possess 
and exert power. The reception of the prophetic message was sometimes 
accompanied by the manifestation of this power. While Dunstan was riding 
to seek King Edred, a voice from heaven informed him that the king was 
dead. At this voice, the horse upon which the saint rode fell lifeless ‘quia 
non valebat sublimitatis angelice sufferre presentiam’.? The words of a 
prophetic even when speaking casu non studio released a dreadful force. 
Wulfric one day in his cell, noticing that his new cape had been nibbled, 


? See N. K. Chadwick, op. cit., p. 1; cf. the description of the Nun of Kent quoted by 
R. M. Clay, The Hermits and Anchorites of England (London, 1914), p. 188: ‘. .. she entred 
the Chappell with Ave Regina Celorum in pricksong. . .. There fell she eftsoones into a 
marveilous passion . . . much like a bodie diseased . . ., in the which she uttered sundry 
metricall and ryming speeches. . . .” 

* Wulfric, ed. Bell, p. 116; cf. Godric’s use of the third person in speaking of himself, 
Libellus, pp. 18, 172, 222. 

3 Memorials, p. 31. 
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without thinking cried: ‘Perish the mouse that has so damaged my cape,’ 
A mouse fell dead at his feet.' In large measure a prophet was the slave to 
his own utterance, as Balaam, a witness to the truth in spite of himself. 
There existed, moreover, as has been noted already, a compulsion after 
vision to deliver the words of truth and power in formal speech—speech 
which is both measured and constrained by a traditional rhetoric. 


IV 


Bede’s story of Cedmon conforms closely to the general type of accounts 
of acts of prophecy. At the same time, there is in his narrative sufficient 
individual variation and suggestion of further detail to afford guarantees 
of its authenticity. The frame of the story is a night-vision i in which through 
the agency of a heavenly visitant,? utterance in song is received which is 
afterwards to be communicated to the world. In essentials, it is in the 
almost unvaried style of acts of prophecy. In Cadmon’s case too, before 
vision there is, in the entertainment of the hall, the usual stimulus in song. 
It is, we may agree, impossible to know what went on in Cedmon’s mind 
that night. But a motivation for his departure from the hall is provided 
in the Old English version of the Ecclesisatical History by the insertion of 
the words for scome (MS. Tanner 10). It is likely enough that Cadmon’s 
inability to sing, together perhaps with some scorn for worldly merry- 
making, troubled his mind as he went to rest. His answer to the visitant 
tells the same story. The vision appears to have arisen out of a mental 
preoccupation consciously or unconsciously pursued. Certainly it is in 
such circumstances as these that prophetic visions were commonly re- 
ceived. 

It is generally agreed, and now indeed it should be expected, that the 
Hymn was composed in the complicated metrical and rhetorical form of the 
traditional heroic alliterative verse.* The poem is not simply the expression 


* Wulfric, ed. Bell, p. 46; cf. the story of Dunstan, Alwold and the foxes, Memorials, 
PP. 313-14. 

2 Although Bede’s use of the indefinite guidam does not specify that the visitant was an 
angel, Cedmon’s inspiration according to Gregory’s teaching would certainly be recog- 
nized as angelic. Where there is no visible appearance, God may still be said to speak 
through an angel when words of supernal utterance are received (Moralium lib. XXVIII, 
P.L., txxvi, col. 449). God communicating thus with human intelligence necessarily 
communicates through the agency of a rational creature, i.e. ‘per creaturam angelicam’ 
(ibid., cols. 449, 447). ‘Nec mirum quod illic ipsi qui suscepti sunt, modo angeli, modo 
Dominus vocantur, quia angelorum vocabulo exprimuntur qui exterius ministrabant, et 
appellatione Domini ostenditur qui eis interius preerat, ut per hoc presidentis imperium, 
ut per illud claresceret officium ministrantium’ (ibid., col. 450). 

3 Cf. above, Fursey’s vision and Dunstan’s vision at Ghent; and see A. Guillaume, 
Op. cit., p. 325. 

* See C. L. Wrenn, The Poetry of Cadmon (Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, 
British Academy, 1946), pp. 10 ff. 
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of a private revelation. It is an acclamation of the Creator, but it is directed 
towards a human audience. It is didactic, a statement of a cosmogony, 
an exhortation as well as instruction for the people. In this respect the 
plural first person of the opening line is significant. Poetry here is used as 
a means of implanting knowledge. 

After the night vision, the course of Cedmon’s life is changed. For him, 
as for the monk of Melrose, the sudden gift of song remained. The poems 
Czdmon was to compose thereafter were still essentially didactic, His 
themes were to be either ‘historical’ or ‘doctrinal’, as Bede says: these 
categories together make up the lore which the prophets habitually expound 
to their people. Bede’s account of Cadmon’s career indicates that the man 
had been infused with a strong reforming zeal and an urgent moral pur- 
pose; with an extraordinarily capacious memory and an unusual power of 
mental concentration. Such are the virtues usually to be found in the 
prophetic. 

Obviously for Bede the Hymn retained its original divine quality. It is 
not usual for a medieval Latin historian to be apologetic as Bede is for the 
Latin version of a vernacular composition. The prestige of the piece en- 
dured. The vernacular text is preserved in no less than seventeen manu- 
scripts, ranging over many centuries, coming from many different parts. 
The classification of these manuscripts according to variation and dialect 
indicates that slightly different texts existed from a relatively early period.' 
Though the history of these manuscripts is complex, it is most unlikely 
that the preserved texts of the Hymn all derive from a single manuscript 
source. Nevertheless the variations in these texts are remarkably trivial. 
It would appear that the Hymn was in general circulation among the Anglo- 
Saxons and at the same time the integrity of the text was precious to them. 
The Hymn in fact retained the authority of its divine origin. As Bede 
indicated, it was the exemplar of their religious verse: a standard of 
excellence as well as a model for imitation. 

Much modern criticism has looked askance at the vision setting of the 
Hymn. But the several analogues that have been brought forward to illus- 
trate the story,? should be used to give status in literary history to the 
existence of prophetic verse, rather than as material upon which to exer- 
cise the modern instinct for incredulity. For it is precisely the setting, 
this story of song received in vision, that makes Cadmon’s position in 


* See E. van K. Dobbie, The Manuscripts of Cadmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death Song 
(New York, 1937). 

? Bede, Opera Historica, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1876), ii, note C, 254-8; N. S. Aur- 
ner, ‘Bede and Pausanias’, M.L.N., xli (1926), 535-6; F. Klaeber, ‘Analogues of the Story 
of Cezdmon’, ibid., xlii (1927), 390; L. Pound, ‘Cadmon’s Dream Song’, Klaeber Mis- 
cellany (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 232-9; L. Whitbread, ‘An Analogue of the Cedmon 
Story’, R.E.S., xv (1939), 333-5- 
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literary history intelligible. Cadmon was a prophetic; his Hymn the first 
of a long line of English writings in the prophetic tradition.' Poetry is only” 
one manifestation of this tradition. There were prophetics in England: 
before Cadmon, and the field of prophecy in England as elsewhere ree” 
mained, and for long after Cedmon’s time much larger than that of poetry” 
It should be plain that a purely literary examination cannot characterize” 
prophetic writings and that artistic or verbal judgements by themsel 
are quite inadequate in assessing their importance. For this type of writi 
was not the product of a specialized literary impulse. Only when we r . 
nize the authority that a prophetic origin gave these pieces can we see their 
power of influence and reason for survival. te 
Without doubt, Cedmon’s gift, this gift recognized as of a divine origin” 
was powerful in establishing, as Bede indicates, the Bibelpoetik of Anglos 
Saxon verse, both Latin and vernacular. The writing of religious ver 
was for Bede a recognizable gift of the Spirit to be directly associated w 
the gift of Pentecostal tongues. Alcuin also, as Aldhelm before him 
explained poetic utterance by reference to the doctrine of the Logos. 
poet seeks the word from the Word.*+ Speaking of the source of poetry,” 
these men spoke at the same time of the inspiration received by the prow” 
phets Moses or David or Balaam. An acceptance of prophetic utterance 
fundamental to their conception of poetry. Poetry thus was a publishing 
of secret knowledge. | 


Quis poterit digne rerum mysteria nosse, 
Aut abstrusa Dei gnaro cognoscere sensu ?° 


; 


To that question there was an approved answer: only the man to whom 

utterance was given by the Spirit of all truth; the man whose lips were” 
touched with prophetic fire. This was the gift actualized in the prophets” 
of old, the gift that Hild’s men believed they recognized in Cedmon. If” 
may be suggested that many features of early English poetry, vernacular 

as well as Latin, may require interpretation in terms of this belief and im” 
terms of the conventions which this belief in prophecy and the practice of” 
prophecy engendered. 


! The suggestion of N. K. Chadwick, op. cit., p. 4, that Caedmon should be conside: 

as ‘the end of the Celtic rather than the beginning of the Saxon tradition’ of propheti¢— 
poetry, is not convincing. Of course allowance must always be made for what was probably 
a substantial and continuing Celtic influence on the methods and forms of early Engl 
prophecy. 

? See E. R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter (Berne, 1 
p. 241. 

3 Bede, Vita S. Cuthberti, Proemium, P.L., xciv, col. 577. 

* See Aldhelm, De laudibus virginum, P.L., bexxiz, col. 239; Ainigmatum liber, Prologus, 
ibid., cols. 183-4; Alcuin, De pontificibus et sanctis ecclesia eboracensis, P.L., ci, col. oa 

5 Aldhelm, De laudibus virginum, P.L., |xxxix, col. 240. 
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JOHN LONGLAND AND ROGER EDGEWORTH, 
TWO FORGOTTEN PREACHERS OF THE 
EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By J. W. BLENCH 
I 


HE remark of Dr. Tillyard, made a few years ago, that ‘early Tudor 
prose is one of the least explored and most underprized areas of 
English literature’,' is unfortunately still true today. In the field of sacred 
oratory, the great names of Fisher? and Latimer still stand in lonely emin- 
ence, the former as the exponent of the humanistic, consciously rhetorical 
‘Ciceronian’ manner,’ which led to Tindale’s gibe that Rochester was an 
‘orator’ ; the latter as the much-loved protagonist of a racy and often humor- 
ous colloquialism. However, as I hope to show, this period can boast of 
two other notable preachers, of equal rank with the well-known masters; 
John Longland, with his use of rhetorical schemes and consciously elabo- 
rated rhythms, standing with Fisher; Roger Edgeworth, with his frequent 
Vigorous use of popular speech idiom, taking his place beside Latimer, 
although he has too, as we shall see, moving passages of set eloquence 
exhibiting a depth of feeling and poetic beauty which Latimer cannot 
attain. An examination of the works of these two neglected preachers will 
not only furnish a missing chapter in literary history, but also provide, by 
an indication of the characteristic attitudes expressed, an interesting com- 
ment on the tone and quality of the religious life of the time.* 
John Longland (1473-1547) had been Master of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, 
Dean of Salisbury, and then a Canon of Windsor, before Henry VIII, in 


? Preface to Thomas Starkey, A Dialogue between Reginald Pole and Thomas Lupset, ed. 
Kathleen M. Burton (London, 1948). 

? It is worth pointing out here that the E.E.T.S. edition of The English Works of Fohn 
Fisher, Part I, ed. John E. B. Mayor (1876, reptd. 1935), does not contain the interesting 
sermons in Hereafter ensueth two fruytfull sermons, W. Rastell, 1532, S.T.C. 10909—both 
on Matt. v. 20. 

ny G. P. Krapp, The Rise of English Literary Prose (New York, 1915), ch. iv, pp. 
1 : 

* It is remarkable that books on the ‘Eve of the Reformation’ should make so little use 
of the evidence contained in the numerous sermons of the time, both manuscript and 
printed. Even Philip Hughes’s recent The Reformation in England, vol. i, The King’s Pro- 
ceedings (London, 1950), neglects the evidence of the sermons. Pierre Janelle’s L’ Angle- 
terre Catholique a la veille du Schisme (Paris, 1935) does indeed devote a few pages to 
sermons (pp. 19-32), but the conclusions are based only on such well-known manuals as 
the Festiall of John Mirk, the Speculum Christiani, the Pupilla Oculi, and the Exornatorium 
Curatorum. The somewhat mystical devotional and instructional books, as R. Whitford’s 
Werke for Householders (1530), or Hilton’s ever popular Scale of Perfection, which all 
ecclesiastical historians adduce, give only one side of the picture. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 18 (1954) 
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whose favour he grew, ‘for his excellent way of preaching’, made him Royal of 
Confessor, and in 1521 secured his appointment to the bishopric of Lin- m 
coln. His works in English are three Good Friday sermons, preached at Re 
Court in 1535, 1536, and 1538;' while in Latin there are Tres Conciones wi 


(occasional sermons; a visitation sermon at Westminster Abbey, 1519, a 

sermon preached at the laying of the foundation-stone of Cardinal College, 
Oxford, 1525, and one preached against Luther, 1527); Quingue Sermones 
(sermons on the Fridays of Lent 1517, preached before the king); and a th 
series of expository Sermones on the Penitential Psalms, also delivered th 
before Henry, ending with one on Psalm ci (A.V. cii).2 Bale declares that ex 
these last were translated from English into Latin by Thomas Key, hi 


although this is nowhere stated in the editions themselves. However, it is tic 
probable that all the sermons were originally preached in English, except se 
the Tres Conciones, which as they were delivered ad clerum may have been it 
spoken in Latin. In any event most of the quotations in this essay have nc 


been drawn from the English sermons, although frequent references have 
been given to parallel passages in the Latin. he 
Roger Edgeworth (d. 1560), the second preacher whose works will be ha 
considered, was elected a Fellow of Oriel in 1508; in 1526 he received his se 
D.D., and in 1542 was made Prebendary of the second stall of the newly 
constituted cathedral of Bristol. He was also a canon of Salisbury and 
Wells, and in 1554 was made chancellor of Wells. His sermons are found 
in a volume published in 1557, but all except the last three were actually 
preached in Henry’s time. They consist of a series on the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, preached at Redcliffe Cross in Bristol, a homily on the Apostles’ 
Creed, a homily on Ceremonies, and an expository series on the First 
Epistle of St. Peter preached in the Cathedral at Bristol. It is unfortunate 
that Edgeworth was unable to execute his design of publishing a further 
volume,’ but the one which is extant is sufficient to give a clear indication 
t A Sermond made befor the kynge at Rychemunte, uppon good fryday MCCCCCXXXVI 
(London, probably 1535; cf. T.L.S., 31 Dec. 1931). A sermond spoken before the kynge at 
Grenwiche vpon good Fridaye MDXX XVI, London, 1536. A sermonde made before the 
Kynge at Grenewiche, vpon good Fridaye, MDXX XVIII, London, 1538. 18 
2 ¥F. Longlondi, Dei gratia Lincolniensis Episcopi, tres conciones, London, 1527 ?—contains bi 
also Quingue Sermones. There is some confusion about the Sermones in the current biblio- 
graphies. They were issued in successive years, but the pagination is consecutive; the full ep 
to 
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contents are as follows: Ps. vi, ff. 1-52, Pynson, 1518; Ps. xxxi, ff. 53-109; Ps. xxxvii, 
ff. 109-98, 1520; Ps. 1, ff. 198-351, 1521; Ps. ci, ff. 351-864, Redman, 1532. Unfortunately, 
there is not a copy of the whole book in any one library; the parts are scattered among the 
various main libraries. 

3 Scriptorum illustrium maioris Britanniz (Basel, 1557), p. 713. 


* Sermons very Fruitfull, Godly and Learned, R. Caly, 1557. Edgeworth informs us at 31 
the beginning of the eighteenth sermon on St. Peter’s first Epistle that he had abstained 
from preaching for five or six years, i.e. during the reign of Edward VI, and that this fn 


particular series is resumed after a break of eight or nine years. 
5 ‘I haue beside these many sermons, made in verie solempne audiences on the dominical 
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of his manner, and is indeed of such high literary merit as to warrant a 
modern scholarly edition. Both Longland and Edgeworth accepted the 
Royal Supremacy, but otherwise upheld Catholic doctrines; they stood 
with Bonner and Gardiner in the conservative Henrician party. 


II 


When we begin to examine the style, we find that the schematic form of 
these two preachers differs significantly. Longland, except in his series on 
the Penitential Psalms, preserves a modified version of the learned ‘scheme’ : 
exordium, division of the text, development, and conclusion.' Although 
his use of the scheme is much freer than the extreme rigidity and elabora- 
tion found in the Franciscan Observant Stephen Baron’s learned Latin 
sermons preached before Cambridge University about 1508,? nevertheless 
it forms the groundwork of his arrangement. It is interesting to note that 
nowhere does he attempt an adaptation of the form of the classical oration, 
as Fisher had done in his funeral sermon for Henry VII—in this particular 
he is more medieval than the earlier preacher. Edgeworth, on the other 
hand, looks towards the newer, simpler methods of construction. In his 
series on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, he adopts a simple topical treatment, 
dealing in an expository manner with each in turn, while in the sermons 
on St. Peter’s first Epistle, he proceeds secundum ordinem textus, to elabo- 
rate the literal meaning, and to give explanatory ‘background’ information, 
in the manner of Colet, as in this presentation of Mediterranean geography, 
the nautical details of which would no doubt come home to the sailors in 
his audience. Dealing with the entrance to the sea, he speaks of Calys 


_ Malys, a mountain in Granada: 


Ill Calys, because of a great multitude of ragged rockes liginge in the thresh- 
olde or bottom of the saide gate, so that when any ship shall passe in or oute at 
the saide streicte, the mariners must be sure of an highe water, and a measurable 
winde, els they shall finde it an yll passage and perilous. 


Longland’s form in his series on the Penitential Psalms is simpler than 
is usual with him. His treatment of them is more copious than Fisher’s,* 
but less individual. He goes through each psalm verse by verse, expanding 


epistles and gospelles, some in the Vniuersitie of Oxforde, some at Paules crosse in London, 
some in the courte afore my moste honourable Lorde and Maister kinge Henry the eighte, 
some in the cathedrall churche of welles, where hath bene euer sith I knewe it a solempne 
and a well learned audience, whiche I purpose (God willinge) to set forth hereafter, as I 
maye haue oportunitie.’ Preface to Sermons. 

* Cf. G. R. Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1926), ch. viii, pp. 
316-26. 

? Sermones declamati coram alma vniuersitate Cantabrigiensi, per venerandum patrem 
fratrem Stephanum baronis.... London, Wynkyn de Worde. 

3 Sermons, f. 168". 

* The sermon on Ps. ci is particularly long, running to 513 pages. 
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the meaning, adding in places ‘spiritual’ interpretations, citing concordant 
texts together with relevant dicta of the Fathers and Schoolmen (especially 
Scotus and the Glossa Ordinaria); giving appropriate quotations from the 
classical Latin writers (particularly Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, and Seneca) 
whose works are used as mere quarries for moral sayings; but offering 
virtually nothing new or personal. Indeed this whole series is only a mosaic 
of well-applied authorities, stock similes, and traditional attitudes.' How- 
ever, the very elaboration, together with the elegance of the presentation, 
makes this group of sermons a fascinating quarry for the lore and outlook 
of a representative exponent of the Old Learning at a time when it was so 
shortly to be swept away in England.? 

In style, Longland is more consciously rhetorical than Edgeworth, but 
his diction is simply English, he has few ‘augmented’ terms, and is without 
the latinized forms of Fisher. His most striking device is his frequent and 
felicitous use of question and answer (rogatio), as in the following exposi- 
tion of atext from St. Paul: ‘Propter nimiam caritatem qua dilexit nos, deus, 
cum essemus mortui peccatis, convivificavit nos in Christo.’ (Eph. ii. 4-5.) 
Having said that God allowed Christ to die for love, Longland proceeds: 


What loue? For the loue he bare to hym selfe? Nay, Nay. It was the in- 
estimable loue he bare vnto vs, Propter nimiam (inquit) charitatem qua dilexit nos. 
What dyde he by this loue? Conuiuificauit nos CHRISTO. He reuyued vs agen 
in Christe, frome deathe to life. Howe? Christo. In Christe and by Christe.4 


This is simple exposition made more forceful; the device is also used for 
emotive effect, as in the following cumulative passage on the power of the 
devil, where, as often, it is coupled with patterned repetition: 


For if he mought haue his swynge, if he mought haue as muche libertye and 
power ouer ye synner as his desior is: who shulde escape his hande? who shulde 
liue till to morowe? who shulde goo free? fewe, fewe, fewe or noon. Our lyuynge 
is suche, our wretchednesse is soo grette, our deadys ar soo synneful in the syght 
of god: that if itt were nott for his defendynge mercy, we shulde be sone att a 
poynte, sone destroyed, sone rydde out of this worlde.5 


? The treatment of the birds in the verse, ‘Similis factus sum pellicano solitudinis, 
factus sum sicut nycticorax in domicilio, vigilavi et factus sum sicut passer solitarius in 
tecto’ (Ps. ci. 7-8) is typical. The pelican lives alone in the desert,'the owl in holes in walls, 
and the sparrow, although lustful by nature, sometimes remains alone chaste on the roof- 
top—so, ‘By these three birds, living in lonely habitations, three orders of true penitents 
are signified. The first, in doing penance, completely leaves the world; the second leaves 
it only partly, while the third, remaining in the world, seeks salvation there, with periodic 
groanings and sighs of repentance. This threefold penance is proper to three states of men. 
The first is that of solitaries, of anchorites or hermits; the second that of monks living in 
a convent; the third that of those who live well in the world.’ Sermones, f. 405”. 

2 Cf. section 111 of this essay. 

3 Cf. the list given in Mayor’s edition, p. xxix. 

* Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Aii’. 

5 Sermond at Rychemunte, 1535, sig. Cii'. Cf. too Sermones, f. 356". 
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He can use a series of rhetorical questions at great length, but with striking 
power, as in this passage of set eloquence on the observance of Good 
Friday, which incidentally shows that although joyful festivals were cele- 
brated with great pomp and display, nevertheless a rigorous asceticism was 
found at this season among some at least of the courtiers themselves: 


Yf it be so hygh a day, where are the sygnes & tokens of the feaste? where is 
the solempne ryngynge of belles to matyns, to masse, to euensong, to diuine 
service? Where are the solempnytyes of the masses sayd & songe as in other 
festyuall dayes? Where are the solempne songes of discant, pricked song, 
faburden, square note, regalles & organs? Where are your warblynge voyces, 
reeches & pleasant reportes in your syngynges? Where are the ryche ornaments 
of the aulters, the ryche vestimentes, coopes plaate and iewels, wont vpon such 
dayes to be set vpon the aulters? Where is the great welfare, the great dynners, 
the double seruyce, the delicate meates & drynkes on suche festiuall dayes wonte 
to be vsed? Where are your musicall Instrumentes of all sortes, and youre 
blowynges to dynner with trumpettes? Where are your harpes, your lutes, your 
cymballes, your flutes, your tabrettes, your drumslades and dowcymers? Where 
are your vialles, your rebeckes, your shakebushes: and your swete softe pleasant 
pypes? Where are your merye communicacyons, your mery iestes, fables and 
taales wonte to be had at your table for merye pastyme on soche dayes?... This 
day for precyous apparell, some weareth sacke clothe, some heere next vnto theyr 
bodyes. Some gothe wolwarde, some baare legged, baare footed lyke greate 
penitents, & not lyke as men gothe a holydayes in precyous apparell. But blacke, 
blacke: in blacke in token of our synnes, for whiche Chryst dyed." 


The simple diction of the above will have been noted; in the following 
passage there is a subtle breaking up of a scriptural text,? which anticipates 
the mode of Andrewes, but the physical cruelty of the Jews is conveyed 
with colloquial immediacy : 


And he saythe, Tradidit. He dyde traade and gyue hym. This tradere, is more 
than dare. For dare, is to gyue, but Tradere is dare in potestatem. Tradere is to 
gyue into a mannes power, to vse the thynge yt is gyue at his or theyr own 
pleasures to whome it is giuen, to do with it euen what they wyll: as ye wyll saye, 
to make or marre, to vse at libertie. And so dyde the fadre of heuen for our sake, 
he gaue his sone Christe into the handes & power of the Iewes, to vse hym and 
do with hym what they wolde: to handle: to treate, to haale, to lugge, to beate, 
to scourdge, to cutte, to mangle, to crucifye, and cruelly to put to deathe. And 
80 for this cause Tradidit illum. He put hym holly into theyr handes for our 
saluacyon, to do with him what they wold, and so they dyde.* 


It was well for Longland that he adopted such a vernacular diction, for 
although a master like Fisher was successful with latinized forms, lesser 


* Sermonde at Grenewiche, 1538, sig. Kiii'. 
? Rom. viii. 32. ‘Proprio filio suo non pepercit sed pro nobis omnibus tradidit illum.’ 
3 Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Aiii‘. 


Du 
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men could produce such tasteless inflation as the following passage on the 
Incarnation, from a manuscript sermon of this period: 


Butt when euerythynge was in extreme distresse and disparede return to light 
our blissede savior Thesu crist which is the very light of trawth procedyde by 
temporall nativite from the wom of hys immaculat moder mary. Wher adumbrat 
ye light of his dyvyne nature inaccessible he sconsede his high mageste by 
thassumpcion of our humanite by the whych as thorough a lantern he exhibyt 
the beamis of his eternall veritie. So wth rutylant splendour of his infinyt mercy, 
visitavit nos oriens ex alto illuminare his qui in tenebris et umbra mortis sedent.' 


Longland’s sermons, like Fisher’s, abound in similes and exempla, 
although both are sparing in their use of narrations.?_ On the whole, Long- 
land’s exempla are less individual than Fisher’s, the majority belonging to 
the great common store of the sermon handbooks. However, they are 
always extremely apt, as this moralization of ‘natural’ history (I translate): 


Let us not then usurp God’s office, nor mete out the most extreme punish- 
ments, as some are wont to do, not unlike the Billanus which after it has killed 
a man listens for a long time afterwards in case he is still breathing, lest by chance 
it should leave him alive.’ 


Also, he almost always makes these illustrations fully his own, as in the 
following exhortation to frequent confession lest the habits of sin grow 
strong: 


Example we may take by twoo pure syluer basons. Fyll them bothe full of 
filthe, and euery day voyde the filthe oute of oon of them & washe hym clene, 
& agen fyll hym full of fylthe, & agen washe hym, and soo often, and yet at the 
yeres ende, thy bason shall by thy often washing be clene. But the other bason 
whiche standeth all the yere full of fylth and not clensed, caste it out at the yeres 
ende, and washe hym, rubbe hym, scower hym, & doo thy beste: and yet thou 
shalte not make hym clene. For by longe lyinge of the fylthe in it, hit cankers 
and fretes in to the bason, soo that rubbynge and scourynge wyll not fetche it 
awaye.* 


So too in this expansion of the Apostles being accounted of no reputation, 
abjectissimi : 

! MS. Harl. 3118, f. 117”. This sermon which is on ‘truth’ contains a rhetorical attack 
on Luther: other notably inflated passages occur on ff. 115", 120’, 123”. 

? One of the best instances of Longland’s use of narrations is the dream of the rich 
benefactor of convents and monasteries who is asked by Christ, ‘But what did you suffer 
for me?’ and his terrified confusion; Sermones, f. 780°; another is the vision of Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament vouchsafed to the king, taken from the ‘History of Edward the 
Confessor’, ibid., f. 346". 

* Ibid., f. 387". Cf. too the figure of the glass which when empty gives out a sound if 
struck, but is silent when full of wine, applied to the groanings under adversity of the 
spiritually void, and the uncomplaining patience of those who are full of the wine of the 
Holy Spirit. Quinque Sermones, f. 85*. 

4 Sermond at Rychemunte, 1535, sig. Kiii'. 
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. reputed butt as a rotten parte or as ye paryng of an aple, or as ye duste that 
is swepte out of the house & throwen in to a corner behinde the doore to be caste 
to the dunghill." 


Sometimes we catch, perhaps, a more personal note, as in this delightful 
picture of the well-spring of the mercy of God: 


For he euer contynualy floweth, he euer issueth, he bobbullys and sprynges, 
& dothe euer abundantly runne out of hym mercy & propiciation: so that euery 
man, euery woman may resorte to hym, and fyll ther pottes and fyll ther vessels 
as often as they wyll. And yet shall they neuer drawe drye this abundante 


sprynge, thys plentefull welle of the mercy of God, unless yt be propter ingrati- 
tudinem, for vnkyndenes.* 


—or in this illustration of how a sinful life bars out the effects of the re- 
demption: 


They doo as he that is in a house, wher the wyndous ar open & the sone beams 
shynynge mooste clere in to the house, and gyues lyght to all that ar within: 
whiche wylfully dothe shute the wyndous, & shute the sone beames, by reason 
wher of, he is left darke in ye hous.* 


As Edgeworth’s audience in Bristol was more popular than Longland’s 
at Court, we should expect to find in his preaching a less formal, more 
colloquial manner, and indeed there is not that rhetorical elaboration which 
characterizes the bishop’s method. When expounding Scripture he does 
not use question and answer, but rather simply and vigorously expands the 
literal sense, as (of Luke vi. 25): 


Ve qui saturati estis, quia esurietis, Wo be to you that be farced stuffed, and ful 
fed, for you shal be a hungred at your iudgement, when ye shall beg refreshing, 
and none shalbe giuen you. . . .* 


Frequently his racy colloquialism reminds us of Latimer, as in this pungent 
passage on Our Lord’s patience: 


When he was rayled agaynste, and called heretike and traytoure, a benche- 
whystler, a blowboll, a felowe with ribalds, knaues, whores, and drabbes, all this 
wynde shoke no corne, all this moued hym not, but euer styll he proceded in his 
godlye purpose and for yl wordes gaue to them agayn blessed wordes of godlye 
exhortation, and good counsayle.‘ 


? Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Fi’. For an earlier parallel to the dust being swept 
behind the door, cf. G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 
1933), P. 31. 

? Sermond at Rychemunte, 1535, sig. Bi’. 

3 Ibid., sig. Hi‘. Only occasionally do Longland’s exempla seem to be drawn from 
scenes of contemporary life. A notable exception is the spirited description of a hunt; 
the clamour, the sounding of the horns, the urging on of the dogs, the rigours willingly 
borne ‘for a negligible prey’. Quinque Sermones, f. 82". 

* Sermons, f. 7". 

5 Ibid., f. 230”. 
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Also, he is able to present a dramatic scene, with the very accent of con- 
versation, which Longland never attempts. The following passage on the 
difference between an image and an idol shows this very clearly: 


I woulde you shoulde not ignorauntelye confounde and abuse these termes, 
takynge an Image for an Idolle, and an Idolle for an Image, as I haue hearde 
manye doe in this citye, as well of the fathers and mothers (that shoulde be wise) 
as of theyr babies and chyldren that haue learned foolyshnesse of theyr parentes. 
Nowe at the dissolucion of Monasteries and of Freers houses many Images haue 
bene caryed abrod, and gyuen to the children to playe wyth all. And when the 
children haue theim in theyr handes, dauncynge them after their childyshe 
maner, commeth the father or mother and saythe: What nasse, what haste thou 
there? the childe aunswereth (as she is taughte) I haue here myne ydoll, the 
father laugheth and maketh a gaye game at it. So saithe the mother to an other. 
Jugge, or Thommye, where haddest thou that pretye Idoll? John our parishe 
clerke gaue it me, saythe the childe, and for that the clerke must haue thankes, 
and shall lacke no good chere." 


Edgeworth too has many exempla, but they are fresher and more indivi- 
dual than those of Longland. Thus, he uses the mole as an emblem of 
self-centred worldly wisdom, but gives a personal twist to his presentation: 


One of these three noughtie wisdomes S. James calleth earthlye wisdom, and 
that is it that couetous men be combred with all, whych be euer like wantes or 
Moles moiling in the grounde, and when they shuld ascend aboue such worldlines 
to godly meditacions, as to here sermons or diuine seruice, they be as blinde as 
the Molle. Either they cannot perceiue any thing of godly or heauenly counsail, 
or if they perceiue it, yet they haue no swetenes in it, but down they would head- 
long to their lucre and aduauntages againe, like as a Molle if a man would feede 
her with wine and wastel, she will none thereof, but downe againe to the grounde 
she will, and there she is more strong then a Lion, and after her maner wiser 
then anye other beast.” 


Frequently he appeals to the experience of his audience, to the farmers, 
fishermen, merchants, and sailors to be found amongst it, as in this passage 
on the need for a preacher to continue his labours, even if (as too often 
happens) he seems to have but little effect: 


The third profit, although I haue not perswaded men todaye, yet to morowe 
I maye peraduenture, and if not to morow, I may the next day after, or the fourth 
day, or in tyme to come. Example we may take of a Fisher and the fish that longe 
nibleth at his bayte, yet at the last he is taken and cast on lond. Likewise a 
husbandman, if he wold giue of going to ploughe, because he seeth distem- 


1 Sermons, f. 40°. On the defence of images by another Catholic preacher of this period 
cf. the anonymous sermon in MS. Bodley 119, with its interesting pictorial details of the 
old images themselves; St. Paul with his sword and book, St. Lawrence with his gridiron, 
St. Catherine with her wheel, St. Andrew with his cross. 

2 Ibid., f. 6". 
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peraunce and troublous weather many times, and looseth hys labour and cost, 
we shoulde all dye for hunger. Lykewise the shypman or the marchaunt, if for 
one storme or twayne, or one losse or twayne, he should abhorre and giue of 
goyng to the sea, there would at the last no man auenture to the seas, and then 
farewell this citye of Bristowe, and all good trade of marchaundyse and occupy- 
ing by sea. The husbandman often laboreth and breaketh one peece of grounde, 
and litle or nothing gayneth, yet at last recouereth in one yeere the losse of many 
yeres afore. And the Marchaunt man although he hath had losse by shipwracke 
diuers times, yet he abstaineth not to passe and seke out straunge portes, and 
manye times auentreth on hys olde busynes with a Cabao, gathered of borowed 
money, and dothe full well, and cometh to great substaunce and riches.' 


Edgeworth’s most deeply felt and personal images are drawn from farming 
and gardening; these show a real sympathy for growing things and animals. 
In the early sixteenth century it was of course possible, because of the pre- 
dominantly agricultural state of the country, for even a highly learned man 
like Edgeworth to have considerable farming lore. This comes out very 
clearly in the following treatment of the ‘passions’ : 


They be vbertas quedam animorum, a certaine batilnes or frutfulnes of ye soul 
which shuld not be destroyed, but rather wel husbanded & bated, as if a ground 
or a garden be to ranke, it is not best clene to destroy yt. ranknes, but rather to 
bate it with sand or grauel, or such like, or els the herbes the graffes and trees 
that be there set, wil canker and be nought. So it is of these iiii affections after 
these Philosophers that they must not be cleane destroyed but moderate and kept 
subiect to reason. . . .” 


Similarly clear is the sympathy in this delightful image expressing the 
necessity for preachers to give their flocks sound doctrine: 


They muste wyth discrete solicitude and studie prouide such pasture and 
feedinge for them, as shall be good and holsome, & not driuing them to ranke 
feeding that wil bane them: to corrupte ground, as to a certayne spire white 
grasse, that growith in some grounde, or to groundes that be morish, maresh or 
otherwise vnholsome, & like to coothe the flocke, for suche the flocke desyreth. 
And yf they be let run at ther own liberte, to suche feedinge they wyll drawe, 
rather then to holsome pasture.* 


Longland, on the other hand, when he does use examples from gardening, 
is quite bookish and conventional, as in his comparison of Scripture to a 
garden with various flowers and medicinal herbs, in the exordium to his 
series on the Penitential Psalms; an illustration drawn not from his own 
experience but from a well-known image of St. John Chrysostom.+ He 

 Ibid., f. 13°. 2 Ibid., f. 56". 

* Ibid., f. 295”. Cf. too the figure of the plough made to shine by use, f. 172", almost an 
anticipation of Hopkins’s ‘sheer plod makes plough down sillion shine’. 


* In the first Homily on the Statues, Migne, Patrologia Greco-Latina, xlix. 17. Cf. 
Sermones, f. 1". 
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does seem to have an affection for flowers as tokens of the handiwork of 
a benevolent creator, but his flower-lists owe something at least to St. 
Jerome’s commentary on Considerate lilia agri.' 

That it was necessary in his day to defend the use of exempla and narra- 
tions in preaching, against the Protestant-minded, is shown by Edgeworth’s 
interesting polemic: 


I reade a narration of two crafts menne. But yet because (I heare) that some 
younge menne be daungerous and will peraduenture contemne or dispise such 
narrations as wel as some other thinges whiche they canne not amende, some- 
what to comforte theim that woulde heare examples for theyr learnynge, you 
shall note what the Apostle saith. Ephe. iiii Omnis sermo malus ex ore vestro non 
procedat sed si quis bonus ad edificationem fidei vt det gratiam audientibus. Let no 
yll speache or talkinge passe out of your mouthe, but if you haue anye good 
talkynge to edifie and healpe our fayeth that it maye geue a grace to the audience. 
Sainte Ambrose expoundinge the same wordes saieth Bona enim & sobrie fabula 
dant gratum exemplum audientibus. Good & sober tales geueth pleasant examples 
to the hearers. Sober tales (he saith) suche as be neither wilde nother wanton, 
But suche as a manne maye take good and pleasant examples of, as Esopes fables 
and such other. ... A feete or proper tale is no more but a mery wrappyng in or 
coueryng of some truth inuented and sette foorthe for mennes profite, and for 
their plesure to allure them better to remember the matter that is spoken of.” 


Like Longland, however, Edgeworth is sparing of narrations,’ nor does he 
give personal reminiscences in the manner of Latimer. 


III 


When we turn our attention to the characteristic themes of these two 
preachers, we find crystallized for our inspection the dominant religious 
spirit and moral outlook of the Catholic party on the eve of its fall from 
power. What then is the most characteristic note of the sermons? Signi- 
ficantly, it is the lament over the transience of earthly things, and an 
admonition as to the vanity of trusting in them. The most deeply felt and 
imaginatively eloquent passages in both preachers are variations on the Ubi 
sunt theme;* in Longland characteristically rhetorical, yet of great emotive 
force; in Edgeworth simpler in manner, but having a poetic beauty hard 
to rival in early-sixteenth-century prose. From Longland, among an 
embarrassingly large number of instances, the following may be taken as 
typical: having quoted St. John, “The world passes’, he continues: 


* ‘Commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel’, Migne, P.L., xxvi. 45. 

2 Sermons, f. 61°. 

3 An exception is the story of Edgeworth’s patron St. Cuthbert, entertaining ‘a poore 
wayfarynge man’ who turns out to be an angel. Sermons, f. 261°. 

+ A contemporary poem like Skelton’s On the Death of the Noble Prince King Edward 
the Fourth is of course a versification of this central preaching theme. 
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And he that settis mooste by hit, shall percaase sunnyst goo frome hit, sunnyst 
wax wery of hit. Wery of eatynge & drynkynge, wery of sporte & play, wery of 
daunsynge, syngynge and long lyynge a bede, wery of huntynge & hawkinge & 
other lyyke tryfullynges. And yet we make asmuche of hit, as thoughe hit shuld 
neuer ende, as thoughe we shulde neuer dye. And yet we dye, we dye and passe 
away with the worlde, and with his concupiscensys and figure. Ecce morimur 
(saythe Scripture) & quasi aqua dilabimur. Loo, loo, we dye & slyyd forthe as 
the watur doys. A streme of watur, be hit neuer so styll, yet euer hit runnys, hit 
runnythe & passithe secretly, and soo secretly that annethe hit kan be perceuyd: 
and yet hit passithe. Soo we, we slyydd away, our lyffe goythe frome vs, our 
yerys passithe, our infancy is waastyd, our childehodde is spente, our adolescency 
is goon, our youghe is past, our age shall a way, and we shall a way wt. itt. We 
waaste and dekay, we wex more feble euery daye then other, and yet wyll not 
we be a knowen ther of. For many oon doothe say, euyn when they ar veray 
agyd, myn yye sighth is as good as euer hit was, I am as stronge and as lustye as 
euer I was, I can caste the barre as fare as euer I kowde, & drawe as stronge a 
bowe, and shoote as farre, ryyd, goo and runne as lustely as euer I dyde: and wyll 
not be a knowne of ther oun debilitie, nor howe they dekay in nature, lytill and 
lytill, thoughe hit be skarcely parceptible: and yet at lengthe hit is perceyued, at 
lengthe hit is openly knowen." 


Then, showing that five of the ages of the world are past, and that men are 
now living precariously in the sixth and last, Longland concludes: 


And Christe dyyd, Petor is paste, the apostilis ar goon. The grette emperours 
lulius Cesar, Octauianus Augustus, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, Nero, Vaspa- 
sianus, Titus, Domicianus, Traianus, And all ye other tyll nowe our tyme, they 
all ar paste and goon. And all nowe lytyll memory of them. Who remembrithe 
nowe William the conqueroure of Englond? who saythe oons, god haue mercy 
oon his soule? Wher is kynge Arthure, Where is Godfray of Boleyn & the 
IX Wurthyys? And of this age is paste MCCCCCxxxv yeres: and howe longe hit 
shall endure, god oonly knowys.* 


If we set beside this a passage from Edgeworth on the same theme, we 
notice the lack of elaborate rhetorical pattern, but in place of this he offers 
an individual treatment with vivid pictorial effect; this extract is surely one 
of the most beautiful in early Tudor prose: after quoting St. Peter on the 
Christians’ hope of entering heaven ‘Into an inheritance that is incorruptible, 
vndefowled, and neuer fadynge’, he continues: 


The inheritaunce of Heauen, (as the Apostle saythe here) hathe three excellente 
properties, whyche wee maye ymagine by three contrarye properties, whyche no 
purchaser wyll haue in anye Patrimonie, manour, or Lordshippe that he shoulde 
bye or purchase for himselfe to inhabite or dwell in. Firste if it be a rotten 


1 Sermond at Rychemunte, 1535, sig. Diii’. 
2 Ibid., sig. Ei™. Cf. too the sustained lament in Sermones, f. 394". 
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grounde where all thynge anone moulleth, the tenauntes, and mortises of tymber 
buyldynge rotteth oute and loseth their pynnes. The walles or rouffes gathereth 
a mosse or a wylde Fearne, that rotteth out the Lyme and Morter from the stones, 
And where the Sea or fresh water weareth out the ground: so that all things that 
there is, in shorte space commeth to nought. Hee is not wyse that wyll bestowe 
hym selfe or hys money on suche a grounde. Second if there bee in the Lande or 
House any infectyue or pestylent Ayre, disposynge menne to manye infirmityes, 
and genderynge adders, snakes, or todes, or these stingyng scowts or gnats, that 
will not suffre men to slepe, a man shoulde haue litle ioye to dwell in such a 
manour. Third, if it be suche a grounde where al thinge withereth, and dryeth 
awaye for lacke of moysture, where hearbes proueth not, and trees groweth not 
to theyr naturall quantitie, where the leues waxeth yelowe and falleth at Lammas 
tyde, where men soweth a bushel and reapeth a peck, and for redde wheate 
reapeth like rye or otes, that is bestowed on suche a purchase, is but caste awaye. 
The inheritaunce of thes transitorye worlde hath all these noughty properties 
rehearsed, and manye worse, townes and towres, castels and manours decayeth 
continuallye, and where noble men haue dwelled, nowe dwelleth dawes and 
crowes, the vawtes and rouffes be so ruinous, that no man dare well come vnder 
them. Where is Troye? where be the olde Emperies and monarchies of the 
Assirians, of the Caldeis, Medes, Persies, and of Rome, whose Emperours had 
vnder them in maner all the worlde, for theyr tyme? ... All thinge waxeth olde 
and decayeth in processe of time, so that corruption and deathe is the ende.’ 


Both preachers, in the tradition of the Middle Ages, take a sad view of 
human life; its vanities, its besetting temptations, its pains and sorrows 
visibly increasing in these latter evil days: as Edgeworth pessimistically 
declaims: 


. how frequent and many infirmities raigneth: we see dayly infections of pesti- 
lence, pockes great and small, & these newe burninge agues, and innumerable 
others, more then the Phisicions haue written of in their bookes. These con- 
taminate and defowleth mens bodies by infections, aches and paines euen to 
death. And what corruption and infection of maners commeth to the soule, by 
euill examples, ill wordes, and suche other occasions, it were to long to be spoken 
of nowe. Thirde, the comon sterilitie and barennes of the grounde, the greate 
scarsitie of all maner of vitall and of fruites of the earth, we feele it so many 
times to our great paine and discomfort, that it nede not to be declared.” 


Longland at times exhibits a dark hatred of the body per se: “This bodye 
is the greatest enemye that man hath, and sonest dothe brynge man vnto 
dampnacion’ ;? the senses, by our persistent misuse of them, become re- 
garded merely as gates leading to sin: 


We turn our eyes to vile and vain sights, through multifarious occasions to sin. 
We often use our ears to listen to detractions and empty words. We catch with 


1 Sermons, f. 120°. 2 Tbid., f. za2*. 
2 Sermonde at Grenewiche, 1538, sig. Diii™. 
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our nostrils scents, aromatic odours, the fragrance of wines, and perfumes of 
balsam. For our mouth we prepare sumptuous food, seasoned with various 
spices. The tongue utters the greatest wickedness, it sows discords and quarrels 
between friends." 


The bishop in his zeal that all should adopt a detached attitude to the 
world, with its alluring ‘siren voices’ ,? at times shows a jealousy of the vigour 
and gaiety of youth, which he constantly regards as a time of mere vanity, 
and filthy servitude to the body: 


Who are they that are greued, burdened, weryed & fynde faulte with this 
bodye? the iolye huffaas and ruffelers of this worlde? The yonge galandes of the 
courte? The lusty Iuuentus youthe? Noo, noo, noo. None of these. For there 
is nothynge in thys worlde more pleasaunte, more acceptable to them than the 
bodye. For all there study is how to please this bodye, how to take the ease of 
this bodye, the pleasure of this bodye. Euery waye sekynge and inuentinge how 
to follow the voluptye and carnall desires of this bodye. We se howe they studye 
to set forthe this bodye, to fashon it, to make it appeare more gorgyous, more 
syghtlye & better in makynge and shape then God made it. Nowe with this 
fashon of apparel, now with that. Nowe with this cutte, and that garde. . . .* 


However, such wicked service of the body can last only for a little while; 
there is almost vindictive rejoicing over the ultimate fate of beauty and 


strength: 


This fayre bodye of thyn yt. yu makeste somoche of, yt. yu dekkest so pre- 
ciously, yt. yu settest somoche by, itt shall awaye, itt is butt terra & cinis, puluis 
& esca vermium. It is but earthe, ashes, duste & wormes meate. Serpentes heredi- 
tabunt illud. Serpentes shall enheryte thy bodye as thou doest naturally thy fadre 
his landes. Euen so serpentes wormes and toodes shall gnawe, eate and deuoure 
thy beawtyfull face, thy fayre nose, thy clere eyes, thy whyte handes, thy gudly 
bodye.* 

If youth is sensual and forgetful, age is tortured by physical miseries; ‘then 
because of the infirmity of the feet and arms a staff is needed, then man 
loses his teeth, the stomach becomes weak, the eyes dim, the ears become 
deaf, the head grows white and shaky: the tongue stammers, the courage 
and vigour of youth slips away; every part of the body testifies weakness’ ;5 
but alas! wisdom does not come—rather we find wrath and covetousness: 


And although the proverb says of the aged, bis pueri senes, nevertheless in this 
one thing they are quite different, that whereas young children easily forgive and 
condone injuries: old people, on the contrary, are found to be extremely unfor- 
giving, so full are they of anger, and a certain senile malice.® 


 Sermones, f. 150°. 2 Ibid., f. 4’. 
3 Sermonde at Grenewiche, 1538, sig. Dii’. 
* Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Eii'. Cf. also Sermones, ff. 32%, 398". 

5 Quinque Sermones, f. 56’. ® Sermones, f. 704". 


a 
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But inevitably, to all comes death, terrible to the sinner; the sure signs ] 
appear, the changing colour and expression of the face, the darkening eyes, ( 
the loss of hearing and difficulty of speech,’ and after death, the dread ( 


Judgement. Those who escape Hell with its exulting and horrible demons? 
have before them an excruciating Purgatory, treated by Longland almost 
as a second Hell with little mention of the aspects of purification, hope, and 
even joy in suffering stressed by the best Catholic writers, as St. Catherine 
of Genoa; on the contrary, the souls there suffering ‘pain’ and ‘loss’ cry out 
piteously to the living for a suffrage of prayers, satisfactory works, and 
masses, so that their torments may be shortened.? 

The themes of moral complaint which bulk large in both preachers are 
largely traditional,* but they are presented with a literary skill and effective- 
ness not found in vernacular English sermons before the sixteenth century. 
Thus both agree that the preacher himself is all too little heeded; Longland 
with characteristic severity declaims: 


For we, to whom has been assigned by God the lot of preaching the Gospel, 
are observed to have performed our function, whenever we show how detestable 
are the perils of sin, tell of the infestations of demons, the punishments of Hell, 
and the mansions of Heaven. Also, we set forth those things which are necessary 
for the soul’s health; how great a store of merit follows upon good works, and 
what great evils malefactors deserve. But how few, I ask, are there who heed our 
counsels and exhortations? What result follows from so many sermons? How 
very few do you find made better? How few who wish to amend their lives in 
accordance with our preaching? Who takes the trouble to alter his corrupt life? 
And this is what we should expect, for men are none other than cruel, voluptuous, 
unteachable, rebellious, of hard and intractable heart, not fearing God, nor living 


according to his word, but wholly negligent of themselves, and the care of their 
souls.® 


Edgeworth too has no illusions about the effect of his exhortations: he 
testifies to the smouldering hostility sometimes found among the audience, 
which they are not afraid to express openly in the tavern: 


When you be on your Ale benche or in your bankets at the whot and strong 
wine, you spot your owne soules and spotteth others by your euill tonges and yll 
examples, teachinge youthe to be as euill as you bee. Then haue at the preachers, 
then they hurte men with their rayling tongues, and more hurt they woulde do 
with their handes if it were not for feare of the kinges lawes. You hadde nede to 
amend this maner, you must be content to heare your fauts tolde you, that you 
maie so amend them, for feare lest the deuill leade you still in your affectate and 
blinde ignoraunce, till he haue brought you to the blinde exterior darkenes in 
hell, where he woulde haue you.® 

* Quinque Sermones, f. 88°. 2 Sermones, f. 4°. 3 Ibid., f. 6”. 

* Cf. Owst, Literature and Pulpit, chs. v—vii, The Preaching of Satire and Complaint. 


5 Sermones, f. 617". Cf. Bishop Brunton’s earlier complaint on this topic, Owst, Preach- 
ing in Mediaeval England, pp. 19-20. © Sermons, f. 218". 
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Nevertheless, he is convinced that preachers must continue to labour 
diligently and unselfishly, even if there is little apparent effect: let them 


carry on: 

For we se by experience that the veynes of waters floweth and runneth, 
although no manne come to water his cattell at them: and welles although no 
manne drawe up water at them, yet they sprinkleth, boileth and welleth up. And 
brookes, although neither man nor beaste drinke of them, yet neuer the lesse they 
keepe their course and floweth. So he that preacheth must lette his veyne of 
sapience flow and runne among his audience, although no man drinck of it, take 
hede unto it, or receiue it.' 


In one delightful passage Edgeworth appeals to the better nature of his 
audience, using his favourite farming imagery; let the hearers listen to the 
preachers’ words and live as they exhort them: 


That they maie be glad of their labours taking among you, like as a husband- 
man which is glad to do his work when he seeth the trees of his setting & graffing 
prove well, & bear fruites, when he seeth the fields of his tillynge beare plenti- 
fullye suche Corne or grayne as hee hath sene, then he perceiueth that he hath 
not laboured in vayne, bende his backe, and galled his handes in vayne, and that 
he hath not without some cause suffered and borne the heate of Somer, and the 
colde of Winter: he is gladde of his paines taking, this shal make him glad and 
merie so to do another time.” 


Women, with their taste for cosmetics and their wanton ways, so much 
decried by the medieval preachers, arouse Edgeworth’s stern disapproval: 


Because Saint Peter hadde bidde al wiues please ther husbandes with obedience 
and due subiection, lest they shoulde thinke thys subiection and pleasynge of 
their husbandes to stande in trimmyng and dressynge their bodies curiously and 
wantonlye for their husbandes pleasures, he declareth that he meaneth nothing 
lesse, & biddeth theim that they vse not to make ther heere for the nonce, settyng 
it abrode smothly stickt, to make it shine in mens eyes or curiously platted in 
traces, or as gentlewomen vse nowadaies purposly neglected, hanging about their 
cies, as it were saiyng: I care not how my heere lye, and yet while they do so, 
when they take vppon them to care least then they care most for their heere. 
Some there be that can not be contente with their heere as God made it, but 
dothe painte it and set it in another hue, as when it was white hoore, they dye it 
fayre and yelowe or if it be blacke as a crowe, it muste be set in some lighter 
colour, as browne, or aburne or redde: And so muste ther browes and the bryes 
of ther eye lyddes be painted proporcionably.’ 

* Ibid., f. 12”. 

? Ibid., f. 298". 

3 Ibid., f. 198”. Later in this sermon women are told not to dispute with God’s handi- 
work; the conclusion of the matter is: “Therefore in yt. thou thinkest thyselfe that thou 
arte made fayrer, thou art made fowler in dede, beggynge of colours made with pouder of 


stones, with rindes of trees or with ioyce of herbes, the thing that thou haste not of thy- 
selfe.’ Cf, also ibid., f. 537. 
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The dishonesty of merchants (another stock theme) still deserves rebuke; 
Edgeworth attributes it to presumption: 


Why doth one neighboure deceiue another nowe in this fayre time; by false 
weightes or measures, by false lyghtes, by false oothes? because they feare not 
God that hath forbid us so to do." 


Longland is particularly frank on the main evil which he sees rampant 
in the Church of his day, simony: 


Choppynge and chaungynge, byinge & sellynge of benefices and of spirytuall 
gyftes and promocyons. And noo better marchandyse is now a dayes, then to 
procure vousons of patrons for benefyces, for prebendes, for other spiritual 
lyueloode: whether it be by sute, requeste, by letters, by money, bargayne or 
otherwayes, yee whether it be to bye them or to sell them thou shalt haue 
marchandes plentye, marchandes ynoughe for it. 

These vousons are abroode here in this citye: In whiche citye? In mooste 
parte of all the greate citye[s] of this realme. In the shoppes, in the streetes a 
common marchandyse. And they that do come by theyr benefyces or promo- 
cions vnder soche maner, shall neuer haue grace of god to profete in the churche.’ 


Again, the bishop laments, in his Visitation Sermon at Westminster Abbey, 
the decay in the religious life of his day: 


If they have magnificent furnishings, precious ornaments, tables decorated 
with all the craftsman’s skill, laden with sumptuous dishes and exquisite feasts, 
piled up with second or third relays of courses, even with dessert (in case any- 
thing should be lacking): if they strive after coloured trappings for horses, and 
constantly indulge in fowling, hunting, secular pursuits, irreligious wanderings: 
if they adopt curiousness and softness of dress, and other things of this sort: are 


these things not considered the portion of secular lords and worldly men rather 
than of monks ?% 


A new theme for complaint appears in Edgeworth; the decay of the uni- 
versities in the latter part of Henry’s reign: 


. . Verye pitie moueth me to exhorte you to mercye and pitie on the poore 
studentes in the vniuersities Oxforde & Cambridge, whiche were neuer fewer in 
number, & yet they that be lefte, be ready to runne abrode into the world and to 
leaue their study for very nede. Iniquitie is so aboundaunt that charitie is all 
colde. A man would haue pitie to heare the lamentable complaintes that I heard 
lately, being among which wold god I were able to releue. This I shal assure you, 
that (in my opinion) ye cannot better bestowe your charitie.* 


* Sermons, f. 135”. 2 Sermonde at Grenewiche, 1538, sig. Fii'. 
*Tres Conciones, sig. Ci. 

+ Sermons, f. 54". Latimer’s complaint on this topic in Edward’s reign is well known; 
cf. Sernions, ed. G. E. Corrie (Parker Soc., 1844), pp. 178-9. However, the words of an- 
other Catholic preacher, William Chedsey, at St. Paul’s Cross in 1544, should be noted: 
“The vniuersities decaye: Grammer scoles be desolated: The olde trees by reason of age 
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However, neither Longland nor Edgeworth deals with specific and indi- 
vidual cases of the evils they denounce, as Latimer was to do in Edward’s 
reign (such as his bringing instances of the miscarriage of justice to the 
king’s notice); rather they content themselves with broadly general declama- 
tions on the topics which give offence. This of course is largely because of 
the traditional nature of their complaints, but probably also, what was 
possible in the way of free speech from the pulpit in Edward’s time was 
hopelessly imprudent in Henry’s. 

Both preachers defend the Catholic dogmatic position, but significantly 
there is little real theological argument.' Thus Longland in his sermon 
against Luther is content to join the contemporary heretic’s name with 
those of former centuries, with Arrius, Manicheus, Pelagius, Origen, Jovi- 
nian, Helvidius, Nestorius, Donatus, Wyclif, Hus, and others; and to 
indulge in a tirade of personal denunciation.? Edgeworth indeed defends 
Ceremonies in an interesting and well-worked-out homily, but more 
usually he deals in mere debater’s points; as that it is foolish not to accept 
the doctrine of Purgatory because the word does not occur in Scripture, 
for where do we find the word Trinity ?3 Or again the folly of Lutheranism 
is dismissed by a picture of its ludicrous practical results in Germany; they 


... confounde and deface all good order of diuine and humaine thinges, allowing 
the women to serue the altar, and to say masse while the men tarry at home, and 
keepe the children and wash theyr ragges and clothes: and aswell they might 
allow the women to be captains of their warres and to leade and gide an army of 
men in battel, while theyr husbandes tary at home to mylk the Cowe, and serue 
the Sow, and to spynne and carde.* 


Similarly, on the burning question of the vernacular Bible, Edgeworth has 
little real argument. He would welcome, he declares, an English version 


ware away and dy: there is nother slyppes nor graffes newe planted: it is to be feared there- 
fore, that there wyll be no more orchardes: it is to be feared that the fayth wyl away.’ Two 
notable sermones lately preached at Paules crosse Anno 1544. Overseen and perused by the 
byshop of London, 1545, sig. Fii’ (the second sermon is by Cuthbert Scott); copy at Peter- 
borough. Like Latimer, Chedsey also complains vigorously about prostitution in London, 
and the ‘enclosures’ in the countryside. 

? Professor Owst points out: ‘On its purely doctrinal side, the English pulpit of the 
waning Middle Ages has little inspiration to offer’ (Literature and Pulpit, p. 54); while 
Philip Hughes (The Reformation in England, pp. 97-98) rightly stresses that this theological 
weakness in English piety was one of the main reasons why the dogmatic revolution was 
effected with only isolated protest. 

2 Tres Conciones, ff. 41’-42': ‘If you commit the works of this one man to the flames, 
you will kill the whole hydra of heresies, you will subdue with certain victory the beast of 
many heads. It is your heresy I mean, O Luther, Luther: all we faithful people want your 
opinion changed, you lying man, you wretched impostor, you most unfaithful minister of 
God and equally of the whole Christian world! Our desire and wish is to destroy your 
bundle of most unfaithful opinions with a bundle of wood. . . .’ 

3 Sermons, f. 20’. 

* Ibid., f. 165”. 
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to be allowed to those who had sufficient education, and were likely to 
profit from reading it, but as to the availability of fit translators, ‘there is 
the doubt’.' He has no doubt, however, about the bad effects of those 
current; Bible reading by ignorant laymen is dismissed by a reference to 
its disorganizing results: 

I haue knowen manye in this towne, that studienge diuinitie, hath kylled a 
merchaunt, and some of other occupations by their busy labours in the scriptures, 
hath shut up the shoppe windowes, faine to take Sainctuary, or els for mercerye 


and groserye, hath be[ne] fayne to sell godderds, steanes, and pitchers and suche 
other trumpery.” 


It remains true that the greatest of the old Catholic apologists and con- 
troversialists, as far as the popular front was concerned, was a layman, 
More; little of solid value was offered by the clergy (with the possible ex- 
ception of William Peryn’s sermons on the Blessed Sacrament at St. Paul’s 
Cross in 1545) until Mary’s reign, with the theological preaching of Bishop 
Watson,* his set of sermons on the Sacraments, and the Homilies set forth 
by Bonner. 

In conclusion, it must be asked what were the positive values which 
Longland and Edgeworth offered amongst so much pessimism and de- 
nunciation? It should be stressed that although they seldom deal with the 
happier and more tender aspects of the Christian religion (and this, of 
course, is a grave criticism of the old Catholic religious temper),® neverthe- 
less when they do so, their words have a power and an appeal which comes 
partly from the very paucity of such passages, but also from a certain 
inherent intensity of feeling, that even if most men blindly disregard these 
values, they are, to those who have understanding, the most precious in 
the world. Longland is still fired by the monastic and ascetical ideal; this 
praise of the religious life as it should be lived comes on the very eve of the 
dissolution of the monasteries: 


Happy is your conscience, happy and blessed your virginity, if, on account of 
the love of Christ (which is wisdom, chastity, obedience, and the other virtues) 
no other love is admitted into your heart. This love shuts out the love of the 
world, as one key in a lock keeps out another. You must keep to the chosen path, 
you must go forward through the scorpions and adders of the world, you must 
make your journey through the snares and perils of this life with girded loins and 


* Sermons, f. 33°. 2 Ibid., f. 43”. 

3 Thre .. . godlye Sermons, of the . . . sacrament of the Aulter. 1545. 

* Twoo notable sermons made before the Quenes highnes. 1554 (on the Blessed Sacrament). 
Holsome and Catholyke doctryne concerninge the Seuen Sacramentes of Chrystes Churche ... 
set forth in the maner of shorte sermons to bee made to the people. 1558. 

5 A profitable and necessarye doctryne, with certayne homelies adioyned therunto set forth 
by the reuerende father in God, Edmonde, byshop of London. 1555. 

® This is fully within the late medieval tradition; cf. Owst, Literature and Pulpit, p. 22. 
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sandalled feet, grasping your staff in your hands; that, having a pure conscience, 
you may truly say with the prophet, Domine dilexi decorum domus tuae, et locum 
habitationis gloriae tuae. Unam petii a te, hanc requiram, ut inhabitem in domo 
domini omnibus diebus vitae meae. Then at length you will be able to reach those 
sweet streams of the Jordan, to enter into the promised land, and to go up to the 
house of God." 


Again, the Catholic Church itself, the Ark of Salvation, kindles the 
imagination of Longland; against that Divine Society the gates of Hell will 
never prevail; having spoken of the ‘figure’ of Solomon’s Temple, the 
bishop proceeds, speaking of the Church: 


It is built of living and four-sided stones. Four-sided are those men who are 
polished by the four cardinal, and the other virtues. They are ‘hewn out’ who do 
not leave the faith of the Church because of torments, bruises and oppression: 
they are regarded as brighter and more sparkling than pearls and every precious 
stone, because of faith, hope and charity. They shine most radiantly with 
chastity of body and integrity of spirit. They have not the perishable nature of 
the cedar, but endure for ever. They are shaped, they are coloured, they are 
carved by the daily exercise of good works and humble prayer. The temple made 
with hands fell, the Church which is not made with hands will never fall. The 
temple has been demolished from the very foundations, the Church can never 
be destroyed.” 


Then, in passages of Griinewald-like intensity, the physical details of the 
Passion are brought before the eyes of the audience, and that ‘fragrant 
appeal’? of the love of the Crucified Redeemer is heard with all its per- 
suasiveness in both preachers: in Edgeworth’s words: 


The crosse layd downe on the grounde extendeth his partes towarde the foure 
partes of the worlde, East, West, Northe and Southe, and so did the body of 
Christ when he was nayled on the crosse, lying on the grounde in signe and token 
that his loue extended to all partes of the worlde, and that for theyr sakes he 
suffered so great paines as he did. ... Then consider howe his head was bobbed 
and beaten and pricked wyth sharpe thornes, his handes & feete bored through 
and torne with greate nayles. And after that, the crosse, and he hanging on it, 
hoysed up, & let downe into the mortess made for it, and to be shogged and 
shaken, hauyng no stay but his own sinowes, fleshe and skynne rent and torne 
in-his handes and feete. Thys was a payne of all paynes, speciallye in that pure 
complexioned and tender body.* 


* Tres Conciones, sig. Eiiii’. 

? Ibid. 

3 Cf. Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England, p. 348. 

* Sermons, f. 79". Cf. also Longland, Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Fii’: “They 
crucified hym, they nayled him throughe handes and feete to the crosse. They extended, 
haalyd and strayned, his blyssyd bodye soo extremely on the crosse that his synous and 
vaynes crakket: yt. thou moughtyst haue nombred his bones and Ioyntes.’ 


| eu 
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The Christian is therefore exhorted to suffer with Christ; Longland urges: 1 
Haue therfore compassion on thy lorde God, and heyre his lamentable com- 

playnte. Shewe pytye upon hym, putt not this heuye crosse to hym ayen to 


beare, ease him of his heuye burden. Suffre wt. Chryste, beare this crosse wyth 
hym. Suffre paciently for his sake suche aduersytye as he dothe sende, whedre 
itt be sycknes or pouertye, myserye or hungre, thyrste, contumelye or shame. 
whedre itt be rebuke of the worlde, tortures, passions aduersytyes, or other 
paynes. Suffre, suffre wyth hym. He was an innocente and deserued it not, thou 
arte a synner and doste deserue itt." 


Suffering too, Longland points out, has remedial effects if borne willingly; 
‘the sick man cries out under the hand of the physician, the wounded under 
the surgeon’s hand’, but the end is the soul’s health; a child weeps in its 
mother’s arms, but ‘she washes him, rubs him, anoints him, so that she 
may have him clean and healthy’ .* 

Finally, both preachers present the goal of the Christian life, Heaven, 
the patria after the weary pilgrimage through this world, the via, in 
passages of great power. It is not easy to win; as Longland puts it, speak- 
ing of Christ’s death: 


Hee entrede the heuens with payne, & thynkest thou to come thydre wyth 
Ioye and worldly pleasure? Nemo hic gaudere in mundo, & regnare cum Christo in 
celo saithe saincte Ierome . . . Heuen is not wonnen wyth eatinge and drinkinge, 
with dalyinge and playinge, with sportinge and hoytinge; but with payne and 
penaunce, with mysery & pouertye, with aduersitye and tribulacion.* 


Nor must we, says Edgeworth, think of it in terms of sensual delights: 


Carnall, fleshelye, or beastlye in knoweledge be they, that of almightye God and 
heauenlye thinges, imagineth and iudgeth by corporall phantasies, as of God 
that he is a faire olde man with a white beard, as the painters make him, and that 
the ioyes of Heauen standeth in eatynge and drinkynge, pipinge and daunsinge.* 


Men may in these latter days even despise their true home; but Edgeworth 
beautifully vindicates its joys: 


... and yet to this daye it is reputed as a wyldernes, or as a thinge forsaken of the 
most part of people that will not walk in the streyght way that bringeth a man to 
heauen, but had leauer keepe the brode waye of pleasure, easelye hopping and 
dauncing to hell, and therefore to them heauen is a wildernes, and also in the 
wooddes of the wyldernes there be many birdes that singeth swetely, with many 
and diuers swete tunes: so in heauen where the inhabitauntes shall prayse our 
Lorde God worlde without ende. There be also in wyldernes many swete and 


? Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Giiii™. Cf. also Sermones, f. 19°. 
2 Sermones, f. 22". 

3 Cf. Edgeworth, Sermons, f. 172". 

* Sermond at Grenwiche, 1536, sig. Giiii'. 

5 Sermons, f. 151”. 
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pleasant floures, and so in heauen the red roses of Martyrs, the violets of Con- 
fessours, the lilies of Virgines. . . .! 


There too the Christian, as Longland puts it, feeds on ‘the bread of angels’, 
on God Himself; like the blessed spirits, he is ‘held within His vision, 
satisfied by the possession of Him’.? 


? Tbid., f. 192". 
* Tres Conciones, f. 25°. 
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AMELIA AND THE STATE OF MATRIMONY 
By A. R. Towers 


‘ HE various accidents which befel a very worthy couple after their 

uniting in the state of matrimony will be the subject of the following 
history.’ Thus Fielding announces at the beginning of his first chapter 
that Amelia is the story of a marriage. Amelia is, of course, the story of 
other things as well,' but it is within the context of marriage that the 
author unfolds his plot and constructs his major episodes. To this plain 
statement of his subject may be added Fielding’s equally plain avowal 
of a didactic intent: “The following book’, he wrote in his dedication of 
Amelia to Ralph Allen, ‘is sincerely designed to promote the cause of 
virtue, and to expose some of the most glaring evils, as well public as private, 
which at present infest the country. . . .’ Since this claim is not merely 
conventional but represents a controlling purpose in the composition of 
Amelia, Fielding’s story of a marriage warrants investigation as an impor- 
tant part of the ‘moral’, as well as the ‘fable’, of his prose epic. 

Two of the earliest critical reviews of Amelia provide a strong eighteenth- 
century sanction for emphasizing the marriage story. The first appeared 
in the Monthly Review for December 1751—the month of Amelia’s pub- 
lication—and contained the following statement: 


The author takes up his heroine at the very point at which all his predecessors 
have dropped their capital personages. It has been heretofore a general practice 
to conduct the lover and his mistress to the doors of matrimony, and there leave 
them, as if after that ceremony the whole interest of them was at end, and nothing 
could remain beyond it worthy of exciting or keeping up the curiosity of the 
reader. Instead of which, Mr. Fielding, in defiance of this established custom, 
has ventured to give the history of two persons already married, but whose 
adventures, hardships, and distressful situations form a chain of events, in which 
he has had the art of keeping up the spirit of his narration from falling into that 
languor and flatness which might be expected from the nature of the subject; 
for, virtuous and laudable as the tenderness and constancy of a wife to her 
husband must for ever be considered, these affections are, however, too often 
esteemed as merely matter of pure duty, and intirely in course; so that he who 
does not peruse this work, will hardly imagine how the relish of such conjugal 
endearments, as compose the basis of it, could be quickened enough to become 
palatable to the reader. 


? Professor Sherburn—in what remains the most perceptive study of Amelia—speaks 
of Fielding as ‘a novelist of many intentions’. He deals chiefly with the epic properties 
of Amelia and with Booth’s dual struggle against his own religious doubts and the failure 
of a corrupt aristocracy to recognize his merits. See George Sherburn, ‘Fielding’s Amelia: 
An Interpretation’, E.L.H., iii (1936), 1-14. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 18 (1954) 
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The article contrasts Fielding with the French ‘novel-writers, who have 


given themselves the false air of turning conjugal love into ridicule’, and 
subsequently states that 


The chief and capital purport of this work is to inculcate the superiority of 
virtuous conjugal love to all other joys; to prove that virtue chastens our pleasures, 
only to augment them; and to exemplify, that the paths of vice, are always those 
of misery, and that virtue even in distress, is still a happier bargain to its votaries, 
than vice, attended with all the splendor of fortune.' 


The reviewer was clearly impressed both by the unusualness of the subject 
and its appositeness to the didactic purpose of the novel. Similarly, the 
importance of the marriage caught the eye of a Swiss-French journalist 
(not, to be sure, a ‘novel-writer’), Pierre Clément (1707-67), who published 
in Paris a bi-monthly ‘letter’ containing current ‘nouvelles littéraires’. His 
letter, dated ‘Londres, 1* Janv. 1752’, commented as follows: 


Dans quelles extrémités se trouvent cette pauvre Amélie & son cher mari 
Booth! car elle est mariée . . ., qui plus est, elle aime son mari d’un bout du 
Roman a l’autre, elle en est aimée passionnément, & c’est de son mariage & de 
la constance de sa tendresse que viennent tous ses malheurs.? 


However striking as the subject for a novel, Fielding’s story reflects 
widespread contemporary attitudes toward marriage and, in general terms, 
forms part of a literary programme designed to glorify the pleasures of 
conjugal love. In the background were the moral treatises and domestic 
conduct books of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
books which expounded (often exhaustively) the various duties of husband 
and wife. Among them were such works as the immensely popular The 
Whole Duty of Man (1658) by Richard Allestree (?) and The Ladies Calling 
(1673) by the same author; Lord Halifax’s The Lady’s New- Years Gift; or 
Advice to a Daughter (1688); Bishop Fleetwood’s The Relative Duties of 
Parents and Children, Husbands and Wives, Masters and Servants, Con- 
sider’d in Sixteen Sermons (1705); Steele’s compilation from many sources 
entitled The Ladies Library (1714); Defoe’s The Family Instructor (1715), 
Religious Courtship (1722), and A Treatise Concerning the Use and Abuse 
of the Marriage Bed (1727); and, of course, countless sermons dealing 
with these topics. Fielding’s didacticism on the subject of marriage— 
whether presented through commentary? or example—has its basis in the 

* Monthly Review, v (1751), 510-12. 

* Les Cing Années littéraires, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1755), ii. 202. 

* Fielding, like most eighteenth-century novelists, felt free to comment directly about 
his story or personages as frequently as he wished. It has been suggested that the rela- 
tively new genre of the novel was influenced in this respect by such popular literary forms 
as the periodical essay, the sermon, and the polite letter. See Irma Z. Sherwood, “The 


Novelists as Commentators’, in The Age of Johnson: Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker (New Haven, 1949), pp. 113-25. 
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more or less homogeneous body of opinion set forth in the conduct books, 
The ideas are too commonplace to permit more definite identification of 
their sources. 

On a more purely literary level Amelia may be considered as part of a 
growing movement in the eighteenth century to exalt the married state. 
Steele’s essays in the Tatler and the Spectator had led the way in combat- 
ing the cynical attitude popularly associated with the Restoration (an 
attitude held, in all probability, by only a small percentage of the court 
circle but widely publicized by the drama of the age); as Steele put it, 


The wits of this island, for above fifty years past, instead of correcting the 
vices of the age, have done all they could to inflame them. Marriage has been 
one of the common topics of ridicule that every stage-scribbler has found his 
account in; for whenever there is an occasion for a clap, an impertinent jest upon 
matrimony is sure to raise it. . . . A kind husband has been looked upon as a 
clown, and a good wife as a domestic animal, unfit for the company or conversa- 
tion of the beau monde." 


In opposition to this point of view, Steele summed up his programme: 
‘I have very long entertained an ambition to make the word wife the most 
agreeable and delightful name in nature.’ He was not content merely to 
praise marriage but tried to show the conditions under which it would 
flourish or fail, for the married state could be an image of hell as well as 
of heaven.’ For a happy union, reason and moderation should prevail; 
the overly amorous and the overly captious both depart from the ideal: 
‘As Uxander and Viramira wish you all gone, that they may be at freedom 
for dalliance, Dictamnus and Moria wait your absence, that they may 
speak their harsh interpretations on each other’s words and actions during 
the time you were with them.’ When there is a disposition to be pleased, 
when a couple are ‘good-humoured, affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, 
and joyful, with respect to each others frailties and perfections’, then ‘the 
most indifferent circumstance administers delight’ and marriage ‘is an 
endless source of new gratifications’.* 

Steele’s programme is of course related to the great increase in the 
middle-class reading public and to the infusion of literature with middle- 
class standards of morality—a process in which Defoe, Addison, and the 
writers of sentimental comedy had an important part.’ The phenomenal 
success of Pamela is to be understood partly in these terms, and it is 
hardly surprising that Richardson, a complete bourgeois and very much a 
family man, should write a continuation devoted to the married life of his 


* Tatler, no. 159 (15 April 1710). 2 Spectator, no. 490 (22 Sept. 1712). 

3 Ibid., no. 479 (9 Sept. 1712). * Ibid., no. 490. 

5 See A. S. Collins, ‘The Growth of the Reading Public during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury’, R.E.S., 0.8., ii (1926), 284-94, 428-38. 
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heroine. The rather snobbish desire to depict Pamela in her ‘exalted 
Condition’ provided an excellent opportunity for Richardson to expound 
his views on domestic conduct—the familiar questions of obedience, of 
the moral duty to nurse one’s own baby, of the proper behaviour when 
one’s partner is suspected of infidelity, of the best education for children, 
of the proper decorum for husband and wife in public.' Inasmuch as 
Pamela II preceded Amelia by nearly ten years, the article in Monthly 
Review (quoted above) was hardly correct in stating that Fielding ‘takes up 
his heroine at the very point at which all his predecessors have dropped 
their capital personages’. The reviewer, however, might well be excused 
for overlooking Richardson’s novel in discussing Amelia: the former is far 
more theoretical, artificial, and even affected in posing and ‘solving’ marital 
problems. One may compare the bitter realities faced constantly by Booth 
and Amelia to the following query, posed in all seriousness by Pamela’s 
confidante, Miss Darnford: ‘. . . Let me ask you, Mrs. B. Is your Monarch’s 
Conduct to you as respectful, I don’t mean fond, when you are alone 
together, as when in Company ?”? 

Fielding himself had dealt with marriage as a literary subject a number 
of times before he wrote Amelia. In fact, the work closest to Amelia in 
terms of plot is an early play, The Modern Husband, written in 1730 but 
not performed until 1732.3 In it is Mr. Bellamant, a fundamentally good 
man who, like Booth, has been unfaithful to his wife with Mrs. Modern; 
this virago combines certain traits of Miss Matthews, Booth’s temptress, 
and Mrs. Trent, a really vicious woman in Amelia who commits adultery 
with a nobleman and subsequently becomes his procuress. Mr. Modern 
corresponds to Captain Trent—a rascal who turns his wife’s infidelity into 
financial gain. Lord Richly, the paramour of Mrs. Modern, vainly tries 
to seduce Mrs. Bellamant, but this paragon of wifely virtue not only re- 
sists him but also duly forgives her husband for his lapse, just as Amelia 
successfully wards off her would-be seducers (Colonel James and the 
unnamed ‘noble lord’) and forgives Booth for his lapse with Miss Matthews. 
The relationship between the play and the novel seems closer in outline 
than it is in actuality. The married life of the Bellamants is merely sketched 
in, and the Moderns play a much larger part than do the Trents in the 
novel. Throughout The Modern Husband Fielding seems to have been 
primarily concerned with manipulating his rather complicated plot and 


 Richardson’s earlier interest in the conduct books has been pointed out by Katherine 
G. Hornbeak in ‘Richardson’s Familiar Letters and the Domestic Conduct Books’, Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, xix, no. 2 (1938), 1-50. 

? 3rd ed. corrected (London, 1742), iii. 490. 

3 See F. Homes Dudden, Henry Fielding: His Life, Works, and Times (Oxford, 1952), 
i. 99-107, ii. 860. Fielding’s modern critics, including Cross, Digeon, E. A. Baker, and 
Dr. Homes Dudden, have all commented upon this similarity. 
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with satirizing the depravities of London society; there is no attempt to 
round his characters or to exploit the theme of married love. 

Much closer to Amelia in spirit is Fielding’s poem, “To a Friend on the 
Choice of a Wife’. This work—included in the Miscellanies of 1743— 
contains two passages that form an excellent summary of the wifely ideal 
embodied in Amelia: 


But thou, whose honest thoughts the choice intend 
Of a companion, and a softer friend; 

A tender heart, which while thy soul it shares, 
Augments thy joys, and lessens all thy cares. 

One, who by thee while tenderly caress’d, 

Shall steal that god-like transport to thy breast, 
The joy to find you make another blest. . . . 


May she then prove, who shall thy lot befall, 
Beauteous to thee, agreeable to all. 

Nor wit nor learning proudly may she boast; 
No low-bred girl, nor gay fantastic toast: 

Her tender soul good-nature must adorn, 

And vice and meanness be alone her scorn. 
Fond of thy person, may her bosom glow 

With passions thou hast taught her first to know. 
A warm partaker of the genial bed, 

Thither by fondness, not by lewdness led. 
Superior judgment may she own thy lot; 
Humbly advise, but contradict thee not. 

Thine to all other company prefer; 

May all thy troubles find relief from her. 

If fortune gives thee such a wife to meet, 

Earth cannot make thy blessing more complete." 


Fielding included another effusion on married love among his contribu- 
tions to Sarah Fielding’s Familiar Letters between the Principal Characters 
in David Simple, and Some Others (1747). It is in the guise of a letter 
from one Valentine to his wife Cynthia, and in it the husband, very much 
in the manner of Steele, deplores the raillery to which marriage is subjected 
by fashionable people. Valentine relates how he had suddenly felt inclined 
to make a defence of love before a ‘polite’ company at Bath. Advancing 
the idea that to acquire the highest degree of human happiness (perfect 


' Lines 47-53, 252-67; quoted from The Complete Works of Henry Fielding, Esq., 
ed. W. E. Henley (London, 1903), xii. 268, 274. 

? Letter XLIV. For Henry Fielding’s part in the Familiar Letters, see Dudden, op. cit., 
i. 547-51. 
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happiness being unattainable in this world) is the highest degree of human 
wisdom, he makes this claim: 

Now, in my eye, love appears alone capable of bestowing on us this highest 
degree of human felicity. I solemnly declare, when I am in passion of my wife, 
(here was a great laughter) my happiness wants no addition. I think I may 


aver, it could receive none. I conceive myself then to be the happiest of mankind. 
I am sure I am as happy as it is possible for me to be.' 


The convention of the ‘familiar letter’, together with the rhetorical and 
extravagant tone of Valentine’s defence, would not ordinarily inspire confi- 
dence in the author’s sincerity. It is interesting, none the less, that Fielding 
should choose the subject of conjugal love for the letter that concludes not 
only his contribution but his sister’s book as a whole. 

In the novels preceding Amelia Fielding’s most extended portrayal of 
marriage is that of the Heartfrees in Jonathan Wild. 'They are a couple of 
the most perfect domesticity, relishing simple family pleasures and pre- 
fering one another’s company to all the allurements of a worldly life. In 
terms of the novel’s sustained irony, Heartfree is a ‘silly fellow’ and his 
wife ‘a mean-spirited, poor, domestic, low-bred animal, who confined her- 
self mostly to the care of her family, placed her happiness in her husband 
and her children, followed no expensive fashions or diversions, and indeed 
rarely went abroad...’ (II. i). The Heartfrees do not, however, undergo 
much development as characters, and the threats to their happiness result 
entirely from external causes and not at all from problems inherent in the 
marital relationship. Perhaps the closest approach to the ‘feel’ of Amelia 
occurs when Mrs. Heartfree confronts her children after her husband’s arrest: 


In the morning the children being brought to her, the eldest asked where 
dear papa was? at which she could not refrain from bursting into tears. The 
child, perceiving it, said, ‘Don’t cry, mamma; I am sure papa would not stay 
abroad if he could help it.’ At these words she caught the child in her arms, and, 
throwing herself into the chair in an agony of passion, cried out ‘No, my child, 
nor shall all the malice of hell keep us long asunder’ (II. ix).” 

Joseph Andrews and Tom Fones both touch on marriage, but the subject 
is never of surpassing importance. The happy family life of Mr. Wilson 
occupies a chapter in the earlier novel (III. iv), and the less idyllic relations 
of Parson Adams and his wife add an amusing complication to the approach- 
ing nuptials of Joseph and Fanny (IV. viii, xi). In Tom Fones there are 
several examples of unhappy marriages. That of the Partridges is drama- 
tized broadly in farcical scenes of violent altercation. That of Captain 
Blifil and Mrs. Bridget is more quietly and subtly delineated in the chapter 

? Works, ed. W. E. Henley, xvi. 48. 


? Cf. Amelia, VIII. iii. (In all references to Fielding’s novels, the book number is 
indicated by large roman numerals and the chapter number by small roman numerals.) 
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called ‘A Short Sketch of That Felicity Which Prudent Couples May 
Extract from Hatred . . .’ (II. vii). The Blifils derived their chief satis- 
faction from tormenting one another: 


It was always a sufficient reason to either of them to be obstinate in any opinion 
that the other had asserted the contrary. If the one proposed any amusement, 
the other constantly objected to it: they never loved or hated, commended or 
abused, the same person. 


Squire Western, we are told, heartily hated his wife, who was ‘a faithful 
upper-servant’ to him throughout their marriage. He saw her only at 
meals, ‘for when he repaired to her bed, he was generally so drunk that he 
could not see; and in the sporting season he always rose from her before it 
was light’ (VII. iv). A final case is that of Sophia’s cousin, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
married to a venal and stupid Irishman. Her special regret was in having 
married a fool, a man inferior to her in understanding. ‘Among my acquain- 
tance, the silliest fellows are the worst husbands; and I will venture to 
assert, as a fact, that a man of sense rarely behaves very ill to a wife who 
deserves very well’ (XI. vii). None of these instances is really central to 
the story, but they are further evidence of Fielding’s continued interest in 
the marriage relationship as a subject for didactic commentary—direct or 
indirect. 

Such is the background—in Fielding’s earlier work and in the literary 
practice of the period—for the extensive treatment of marriage in Amelia. 
How is the relationship between Booth and Amelia to be understood? 
What conclusions did Fielding, in his role as ‘moral champion’, wish his 
readers to draw from the experience of this couple ? To answer these questions 
we must isolate several elements of their marriage for detailed examination. 

It should be noted, first of all, that the match between Booth and Amelia 
is one of love, not convenience. Here Fielding was not merely following 
the long-established conventions of romance; he was also emphasizing a 
point that accorded fully with the enlightened opinion of his age. Despite 
the fact that considerations of property carried great weight in eighteenth- 
century matrimonial arrangements, both the public moralists and the 
polite essayists frequently stated the need for love (as a ‘rational’ passion, 
not a heedless infatuation) as the basis of a happy marriage. Writing in 
1673 the author of The Ladies Calling insists upon love as the prime 
requisite of the nuptial vow: 


. . . without this ’tis only a Bargain and Compact, a Tyranny perhaps on the 
mans part, and a Slavery on the womans. ”Tis Love only that cements the hearts, 
and where that union is wanting, ’tis but a shadow, a carcass of marriage." 

? Richard Allestree (?), The Ladies Calling (Oxford, 1673), pt. ii, pp. 23-24. Steele 


quotes this passage verbatim (but without acknowledgement) in The Ladies Library 
(London, 1714), ii. 87-88. 
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Steele, in one of the Tatler papers, rhetorically asks the father of ‘Sylvia’, 
who for mercenary reasons opposes his daughter’s marriage to her beloved 
‘Philander’, “Whether he can make amends to his daughter by any increase 
of riches, for the loss of that happiness she proposes to herself in her 
Philander?! Even the practical Defoe put love first: 


Ask the ladies why they marry, they tell you it is for a good settlement, 
though they had their own fortunes to settle on themselves before. Ask the 
men why they marry, it is for the money. . . . How little is regarded of that one 
essential and absolutely necessary part of the composition, called love, without 
which the matrimonial state is, I think, hardly lawful, I am sure is not rational, 
and, I think, can never be happy.” 


Booth has only an ensign’s pay, yet Dr. Harrison, the novel’s formidable 
custodian of morals, does all he can to further the match when he becomes 
convinced that Booth is an honourable man and does not have designs on 
Amelia’s money (II. iii-iv). 

The question of parental consent comes up in connexion with the doc- 
trine that love should be the basis of marriage. Initially Amelia is shown to 
be completely dependent on her mother’s consent; the lovers can hope 
for nothing until Dr. Harrison has successfully pleaded Booth’s cause with 
Mrs. Harris. Fielding does not question the need for a parent’s approval 
—a subject on which the conduct books were agreed. When Dr. Harrison 
secretly abets the couple after Mrs. Harris has withdrawn her consent, he 
does so because he feels that her word, once given, should not be broken 
and not because he denies her right to give or withhold consent in the 
first place (II. v). Also present is the implication that no parent has the 
right to marry a daughter against her will, as Mrs. Harris had tried to do 
in the case of Amelia and Booth’s wealthy rival, Squire Winckworth. 
Sophia Western in Tom Fones had insisted: ‘I shall never marry a man I 
dislike. If I promise my father never to consent to any marriage contrary 
to his inclinations, I think I may hope he will never force me into that state 
contrary to my own’ (VI. iii).? Thus, despite the romantic episode of the 
wine-hamper (by means of which Booth was smuggled into Mrs. Harris’s 
house) and the subsequent flight of the lovers, Fielding does not suggest 
that there was anything unlawful or even disreputable in the behaviour of 
Booth and Amelia.* 


? Tatler, no. 185 (15 June 1710). 

2 A Treatise Concerning the Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed . . . (London, 1727); 
reprinted by Charles Reynell (London, 1841), p. 13. 

3 Cf. Defoe, op. cit., p. 47: ‘. . . if the parent commands his child to marry such or such 
a person, and the child either cannot love the person, or at the same time declares he or 
she is engaged in affection to another, the command of the parent cannot be lawfully 
obeyed, because it is unlawful for the child to marry any person he or she cannot love... .’ 

* Fielding himself seems to have eloped with his first wife, Charlotte Craddock. See 
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In illustrating the duty which a wife owes to her husband, Amelia com- 
bines the accepted standards of domestic conduct with the practical exi- 
gencies of life. The obedience of the wife to the husband in all things 
lawful was, and always had been, considered fundamental to the relation- 
ship; as an express command of God it was insisted upon by all the 
preachers and moralists.' The command of obedience did not, however, 


entail abject slavery; the author of The Whole Duty of Man summed up 
the situation as follows: 


But it may here be asked, What if the Husband command something, which 
though it be not unlawful, is yet very inconvenient and imprudent, must the 
Wife submit to such a command? To this I answer, That it will be no disobedi- 
ence in her, but duty, calmly and mildly to shew him the inconveniences thereof, 
and to perswade him to retract that command; but in case she cannot win him 
to it by fair intreaties, she must neither try sharp Language, nor yet finally refuse 
to obey. nothing but the unlawfulness of the command being sufficient warrant 
for that.” 


On the whole Amelia behaves quite simply in accordance with this pre- 
cept of obedience. Sometimes, indeed, she does so at the cost of great 
personal unhappiness, as when she agrees that Booth’s honour requires 
him to go to Gibraltar with his regiment, despite her approaching (and 
first) confinement (III. i). There are two instances, however, in which 
Fielding shows his awareness of the complexities involved in wifely 
obedience. 

The first occurs when the suspicious Booth peremptorily refuses to let 
his wife accept masquerade tickets from the noble lord who is plotting her 
seduction. Amelia, though surprised, acquiesces, and when the outraged 
Mrs. Ellison (who has conveyed the tickets and is secretly in his lordship’s 
pay) protests that Amelia is enough to spoil the best husband in the uni- 
verse, she loyally and gravely replies: 


‘Pardon me, madam, . . . I will not suppose Mr. Booth’s inclinations ever can 
be unreasonable. I am very much obliged to you for the offer you have made 
me; but I beg you will not mention it any more; for, after what Mr. Booth hath 
declared, if Ranelagh was « heaven upon earth, I would refuse to go to it’ (VI. v). 


Thus her action accords completely with the widely acknowledged duty of 
a wife to support her husband’s views on all public occasions. As soon, 


Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), i. 168—9, and Dudden, 
op. cit., i. 149; the latter account is coloured largely by the fictional episode in Amelia. 
* See, for example, The Whole Duty of Man in The Works of the Learned and Pious 
Author of the Whole Duty of Man (London, 1704), pt. i, p. 119; The Ladies Calling, pt. 
ii, p. 33; and William Fleetwood, The Relative Duties of Parents and Children, Husbands 
and Wives . . . in Sixteen Sermons (London, 1705), pp. 165 ff. 
2 Op. cit., pt. i, p. 120. 
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however, as Amelia and Booth are alone together, she insists on knowing 
his reasons for such a strange command and even suggests that he has 
been treating her like a child. She concludes her request for enlightenment 
by saying: ‘If after all this, you still insist on keeping the secret, I will 
convince you I am not ignorant of the duty of a wife by my obedience; 
but I cannot help telling you at the same time you will make me one of 
the most miserable of women.’ Fielding then adds a realistic touch which 
effectively keeps Amelia’s character from soaring too high in its idealism; 
he has Booth reply: “That is, . . . in other words, my dear Emily, to say, I 
will be contented without the secret, but I am resolved to know it, never- 
theless.’ That Fielding may have had the conduct-book precepts in mind 
at this point is suggested by Booth’s ironic remark when he finally gives 
way to his wife’s request: “Why, then, . . . I will tell you. And I think I 
shall then show you that, however well you may know the duty of a wife, 
I am not always able to behave like a husband’ (VI. vi). 

Fielding’s implication seems to be that a successful marriage cannot be 
conducted strictly according to the rules; that human nature must con- 
stantly be taken into account. Amelia is a woman as well as an ideal wife, 
and Booth is far more indulgent than a husband is expected to be. 

There is a second occasion on which Amelia opposes her will to her 
husband’s. Here the situation is almost the reverse of the first such 
instance. It occurs when the unsuspecting Booth announces his intention 
of accepting a post in the West Indies—a post promised to him by the 
influential Colonel James. It would entail leaving Amelia and the children 
in England. Amelia, who suspects the Colonel’s evil designs upon her but 
does not dare inform her husband for fear of a duel, will not hear of being 
separated from Booth. To excuse this seeming disobedience she pleads a 
higher duty: ‘I will do the duty of a wife, and that is, to attend her husband 
wherever he goes.’ Amelia’s demeanour on this occasion is perfectly in 
keeping with the warnings against ‘frowardness’ set forth in the conduct 
books—Fielding relates that ‘She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to all he 
said, and even those parts which most displeased her ears’; nevertheless, 
‘her resolution remained inflexible, and resisted the force of all his argu- 
ments with a steadiness of opposition, which it would have been almost 
excusable in him to have construed into stubbornness’ (IX. iv). Here the 
device of an impossible dilemma is used to show once again that the rule 
of obedience, though generally valid, must at times be accommodated to 
circumstances. 

In the other aspects of her duty, Amelia’s conduct approaches per- 
fection. As a mother she is much concerned with the moral education of 
her children, an education based upon a Lockian principle of association: 

This admirable woman never let a day pass without instructing her children 
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in some lesson of religion and morality. By which means she had, in their 
tender minds, so strongly annexed the ideas of fear and shame to every idea of 
evil of which they were susceptible, that it must require great pains and length 
of habit to separate them (IV. iii). 


She lavishes affection upon the children but is never in danger of spoiling 
them. As a housewife she is both conscientious and cheerful; Booth on 
one occasion finds her ‘performing the office of a cook, with as much 
pleasure as a fine lady generally enjoys in dressing herself out for a ball’ 
(VI. ii). In her dress she is frugal, but at the same time extremely neat 
(IV. iv)—the opposite of Colonel James’s extravagant wife and of those 
ladies whom Steele delighted to satirize. As a hostess she conducts herself 
with perfect decorum but without affectation (IV. iv). She is a model of 
married chastity who rigorously discourages the least attempt at flirtation; 
when accused of prudery by her indiscreet friend Mrs. Atkinson, Amelia 
replies sharply: ‘I do not know what you mean by prudery. . . . I shall 
never be ashamed of the strictest regard to decency, to reputation, and to 
that honour in which the dearest of all human creatures hath his share’ 
(X. viii). With regard to the most intimate relationship, Amelia is 


A warm partaker of the genial bed, 
Thither by fondness, not by lewdness led.” 


Above all, she represents fidelity in the widest sense. Amelia stands by 
Booth as a true helpmeet, faithful to his interests, charitable toward his 
shortcomings. Steele’s description of the husband in a happy match 
applies to Booth again and again as Fielding presents him in the novel: 


The married man can say, ‘If I am unacceptable to all the world beside, 
there is one, whom I entirely love, that will receive me with joy and transport, 
and think herself obliged to double her kindness and caresses of me from the 
gloom with which she sees me overcast. I need not dissemble the sorrow of my 
heart to be agreeable there, that very sorrow quickens her affection.* 


Only once does Amelia falter in her loyalty to Booth; it is at the very 
nadir of their fortunes when Booth has been arrested for the final time 
and Amelia, thanks to a letter from Colonel James, believes that her hus- 
band is deceiving her again with Miss Matthews. In her agony she cries 
out to her little boy’s question about his father: ‘Mention him no more, 


1 The Ladies Calling, pt. ii, p. 35, admonishes wives ‘to abstain even from all appearance 
of evil, and provide that themselves be (what Cesar is said to have requir’d of his wife) 
not only without guilt, but without scandal also’. 

2 To a Friend on the Choice of a Wife, lines 260-1. ‘The sentence in the revised text of 
Amelia (1762) which reads ‘At length they retired, happy in each other’ (IV. vi), appeared 
as follows in the first edition (1751): ‘At length they retired, and with mutual Desires, 
and equal Warmth, flew into each other’s Arms.’ 

3 Spectator, no. 490 (22 Sept. 1712). 
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... your papa is—indeed he is a wicked man—he cares not for any*of us’ 
(XI. ix). At this point a penitent letter arrives from Booth and events 
change for the better. 

Fielding especially emphasizes the need for confidence and mutual trust 
in a marriage. Much of Booth’s misery could have been avoided if he 
had promptly confessed his original transgression with Miss Matthews; 
indeed, his fear that she might discover his adultery precipitates the final 
disaster mentioned above. Only after he has repented and confessed his 
sin to Amelia is Booth spiritually prepared for the religious conversion that 
seals his reformation (XII. ii-v). The tragedy brought about by a failure 
to confide is dramatized most keenly in the chapter entitled ‘Read, game- 
ster, and observe’. Here Booth, ashamed to admit the extent of his gam- 
bling losses, makes himself and his wife totally wretched by accusing her, 
with a passion engendered by his own guilt, of not dealing openly with him. 

At the heart of Fielding’s treatment of marriage is the question of 
adultery. Its importance is indicated by the fact that Booth’s transgression 
with Miss Matthews while in prison provides, through its consequences, 
the main complications of the plot. The attempts of the noble lord and 
Colonel James are the most flagrantly immoral activities in the novel. In 
their deliberate scheming they are far more to be condemned than is Booth 
for his single impulsive action; for this point of view Fielding may well 
have had in mind a passage from his own collection of popular sermons: 

Nay, a scheme of adultery cooly weighed and approved of, tho’ not executed, 
may be more criminal, and argue a more inveterate and dangerous state of 
depravity, with respect to the wicked projector, than the offence itself (absolutely 
inexcusable as it is in all circumstances) when not premeditated but occasioned 
by sudden and unexpected temptations.' 


Although the moralists regularly deplore and castigate adultery on the 
husband’s part, there is a noticeable difference in the tone with which 
they discuss the same crime in a woman. The double standard underlying 
the popular attitude toward pre-marital lapses from chastity (exemplified 
in Tom Jones) extended, in a diminished degree, to the married state: one 
can hardly imagine that Fielding, or any other writer, would adduce such 
excuses or extenuating circumstances for a heroine as he does in behalf of 
Booth (IV. i). The question of a wife’s proper reaction to her husband’s 
infidelity also reflects this double standard. She was cautioned against 
raging or storming or even taking much notice of the lapse: 


A Wise Dissimulation, or very calm notice is sure the likeliest means of 


* James Foster, Sermons on the Following Subjects, 4 vols. (London, 1744); Sermon 
XVI, ‘On the Seventh Commandment’, iii. 405-6. Fielding owned a set of Foster’s 
sermons; see the sale catalogue of Fielding’s library reprinted in E. M. Thornbury, 
Henry Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic (Madison, 1931), p. 179. 
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reclaiming, for where men have not wholy put off humanity, there is native com- 
passion for a meek sufferer. We have naturally some regret to see a Lamb under 
the knife; whereas the impatient roaring of a swine diverts our pitty; so that 
Patience in this case is as much the interest as duty of a Wife." 


Amelia, in her silent forgiveness of Booth’s sin, is shown to be wise as 
well as charitable. 

Throughout the novel Booth constantly poses the problems of marriage 
while Amelia just as regularly provides the solutions—sometimes, it must 
be granted, with the aid and advice of Dr. Harrison. Booth’s duty as a 
soldier, his indebtedness, his gambling, his infidelity, his wavering religious 
faith, his impetuosity—all of these provoke wifely responses of one sort or 
another in Amelia. These responses are always in terms of the conven- 
tional but enlightened opinion of the age; taken together, they form a 
picture of idealized conjugal behaviour. 

Fielding heightens this picture by contrasting the behaviour of the 
Booths with that of other married couples in the novel. Colonel James and 
his lady are the most conspicuous ‘bad examples’. The Colonel is a 
hardened libertine, indifferent to his wife and unabashed in his amours. 
Mrs. James is a superficial worldling who compensates for the hollowness 
of her marriage by extravagance in dress and an almost feverish pursuit of 
fashionable diversions. Their union is merely one of convenience; their 
quarrelsome, spiteful, and thoroughly cynical relationship is depicted with 
some of Fielding’s most effective irony in the chapter entitled ‘Containing 
a very polite scene’ (XI. i). On a lower social level and even further 
advanced in depravity are the Trents, by whom adultery is not only 
accepted but even converted into a source of livelihood. 

The contrast between these couples and the Booths is one of extremes; 
more closely related to the latter are Sergeant and Mrs. Atkinson. Both are 
fundamentally good people, and their divergences from perfect marital 
conduct always remain within the sphere of the ‘normal’. In her earlier 
marriage Mrs. Atkinson (or more properly, Mrs. Bennet) was an example 
of fatal imprudence. Unlike Amelia she did not preserve the appearance 
of perfect chastity and, though innocent at heart, allowed herself to be 
caught in a situation from which tragedy resulted. Later in the story she 
again compromises her reputation and perhaps her honour to secure her 
second husband’s advancement in the army; this action causes a serious 
rupture with the Booths and nearly brings about the death of the poor 
sergeant. Mrs. Atkinson, unlike the simply educated Amelia,” is a formid- 
* * The Ladies Calling, pt. ii, p. 27; this identical passage is quoted in The Ladies Library, 
il. OI. 

? Amelia’s reading ‘was confined to English plays and poetry; besides which, I think 


she had conversed only with the divinity of the great and learned Dr. Barrow, and with 
the histories of the excellent Bishop Burnet’ (VI. vii). 
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able bluestocking who spouts forth torrents of Latin and Greek (not 
always correctly). As it bears on marriage, her excessive learning leads to 
an unwifely condescension toward her humble husband and to a reversal 
of the accepted order of supremacy. Atkinson’s character is attractive in 
its gentleness, but as a husband he is overly indulgent and therefore partly 
to blame for his wife’s more serious failings. On one occasion his only 
means of quieting her anger is by a timely recourse to the matrimonial 
bed; on another occasion he unmanfully falls on his knees before her in a 
vain attempt at peacemaking (X. iv; X. viii). Thus, by comparison with 
the Atkinsons as well as with the Jameses and the Trents, Amelia shines 
more brightly as the ideal wife and Booth takes on stature as a potentially 
worthy husband." 


! This article has purposely avoided the vexed question of autobiographical elements 
in Amelia. Lady Orrery, Samuel Richardson, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and her 
daughter, Lady Bute, all asserted that Amelia was based upon Fielding’s own history, 
but their testimony is, for varying reasons, of dubious value. There are indeed certain 
parallels between the events in the novel and the events in the author’s life—the elope- 
ment, for example, has already been cited (see p. 151, n. 4 above). For the most part, 
however, Fielding’s recent biographers have had to rely upon Amelia to supplement the 
meagre facts known about his marriage. 

In Amelia Fielding unquestionably utilized his experience and observations as a magi- 
strate; we can assume that he made similar use of his experiences as a husband in a 
realistic ‘history’ of a young married couple, but we cannot, for lack of evidence, know 
the extent to which he did so. 

As far as this article is concerned, it seems likely enough that Fielding, whatever the 
actual events of his life, would tend to formulate his experience in terms of the accepted 
attitudes of his day. Furthermore, since in Amelia he was (in addition to telling a story) 
clearly presenting an image of marriage for didactic purposes, Fielding, who was no 
revolutionary, would probably seek to base his ideal upon the best and most widely 
approved authorities on marital conduct. Certainly Fielding’s picture illustrates their 
principles again and again. 

For detailed discussions of the autobiographical question, see Cross, op. cit., i. 169- 
70, and ii. 328-34; and Dudden, op. cit., i. 148-54, and ii. 855-9. 
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f THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
f 0 
By GEOFFREY CARNALL t 
: ICHARD PHILLIPS published the Monthly Magazine for over 
. twenty-eight years, from 1796 to 1824. It is a miscellaneous journal 
which has considerable interest for the student of literature.' It is, of ' 
course, well known that the Ancient Mariner was originally conceived as a 


contribution to this journal; and among those who wrote for the Monthly 
were Malthus, Godwin, Hazlitt, and Southey. The magazine’s interest, ' 
however, does not primarily depend on the occasional articles in it by : 
celebrated writers. It comes rather from the light that it throws on the | 
outlook and interests of one section of the reading public in England | 
during the lifetime of John Keats. For the Monthly Magazine was the 
journal of the Dissenters, the Unitarians—radicals in religion and politics 
alike, believers in the March of Intellect towards the Reign of Mind. 
It was started in February 1796 with a twofold purpose: 


The first was, that of laying before the Public, through its means, various 

; objects of information and discussion, both amusing and instructive, which have 

£ not usually made a part of the contents of similar Publications; or, at least, which 

have not appeared in them with those advantages which they might derive from 
superior knowledge, and literary talents.? 


The second object was the propagation of liberal principles. The Monthly 
Magazine was an enterprise on behalf of intellectual liberty against the 
forces of panic conservatism. Its anti-ministerial politics and devotion to 
free inquiry assured the magazine a steady sale among the Dissenters. 
(Southey used to call it ‘the Dissenters’ Obituary’.) A wider public was 
ready to appreciate its miscellaneous articles on literary, scientific, and 
political subjects. Inevitably there were those who denounced it as ‘a work 
of dangerous tendency, and deserving the execration of every true patriot’’ 
These words occur in the report of a general meeting of subscribers to 
the Walsall library, who unanimously resolved to discontinue taking the 


It has been discussed by Dorothy Coldicutt in R.E.S., xv (1939), 45-60, ‘Was Coleridge 
the Author of the ‘‘Enquirer” Series in the Monthly Magazine, 1796-9?’ Unfortunately 
Miss Coldicutt’s suggestion is clearly mistaken, as Lewis Patton shows in R.E.S., xvi 
(1940), 188-9. Some useful information about the magazine is given in A. Boyle’s articles 
‘Portraiture in Lavengro’, published in N. & Q. during 1951-2. See especially the first 
two, on William Taylor and Richard Phillips, ibid., cxcvi (1951), 211-13, 361-6. The 
sixth, however, on John Thelwall, contains an inaccurate account of the magazine’s later 
history (ibid., cxcvii (1952), 38-39). 

2 Monthly Magazine, i (1796), preface, p. iii. 

3 New Monthly Magazine, July 1815, p. 539. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 18 (1954) 
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Monthly Magazine. The interesting point is that they took it in the first 
place, honest, patriotic men that they evidently were. 

The literary editor (until 1806) was Dr. John Aikin. He was himself 
one of an able group of Unitarian writers, and was able to secure contribu- 
tions from them. His father was the founder of the Warrington Academy, 
a notable centre of Unitarian learning, with which Dr. Priestley and Gilbert 
Wakefield were associated. One of his most brilliant contributors was 
another Unitarian, William Taylor of Norwich. He contributed to the 
magazine regularly from its beginning till 1824. Taylor’s biographer notes 
the extraordinary variety of his contributions, and regrets 


that the indefatigability of research and quickness of observation, which were 
thus diffused in such desultory inquiries, were not concentrated upon one main 
and absorbing object. It has often been remarked by those who watched his 
progress, that in his dispersed writings there are talent and learning enough to 
have built up a score of reputations.' 


Only a comprehensive list of Taylor’s contributions can give one any idea 
of his versatility. They range from the once famous ballad of Lenore to 
philological, philosophical, and historical inquiries. His chief contem- 
porary notoriety arose out of his biblical criticism, specimens of which 
often appeared in the magazine, though his most extreme heresy—his 
views on the first two chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel—was not expounded 
there. In October and November 1803 he published two papers arguing 
that the Wisdom of Solomon was written by Jesus of Nazareth. Robert 
Southey wrote Taylor a very severe letter about this (although he had not 
in fact read the papers). He upbraided him for undermining the shallow 
faith of Unitarian pastors. ‘We must not give strong meats to weak 
stomachs’, he said.” 

The Monthly Magazine, however, persisted in giving the strong meat of 
free inquiry to the supposedly weak stomachs of its readers. One of its 
most characteristic features was a series of articles entitled “The Enquirer’, 
which included discussion of such questions as whether Error ought, in any 
case, to be designedly propagated; whether literary and scientific pursuits 
were suited to the female character; what degree of improvement could be 
expected of mankind; and whether uniformity of religion was desirable in 
a State. Southey himself once thought of considering the question of 
supernatural warnings and appearances. ‘I mean some day’, he told Charles 
Wynn, ‘to state the pro and con in the M. Magazine, and invite controversy, 
for it has never been fairly and reasonably examined.’ 


? J. W. Robberds, A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Taylor of 
Norwich (London, 1843), i. 392-3. 2 Ibid., i. 459-60. 23 June 1803. 

3 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. J. W. Warter (London, 1856), i. 64. 
15 Jan. 1799. 
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The rest of the magazine included a summary of literary and scientific ou 
work in progress (in theory at least, for many of the entries were merely Ea 
advertisements of forthcoming books); a list of books published in the 
previous month; political news at home and abroad; marriages, deaths, of 
and other items of provincial news; obituaries (an important feature, as he 
Southey implies); a report of the diseases of London; a commercial and po 
agricultural report; and miscellaneous articles on a bewildering variety of M: 
subjects—topography and accounts of tours and journeys being especially dis 
popular. , 

Every six months a supplementary number was issued, containing a hu 
‘retrospect’ of books published during the half-year, both in English and dis 
other European languages. Later this retrospect or critical survey gave vei 
place to extensive selections from perhaps half a dozen new books of the bo 


half-year. Among the books thus presented to readers of the Monthly was su 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, which appeared in the supplement for January als 


1815. It was introduced as ‘one of the best poems of this age’, and the bo 
claim put forward that ‘it is scarcely possible that any reader of sensibility wi 
can lay it aside till he has finished it’. Nineteen extracts follow, each headed th 
after the manner of the Elegant Extracts (‘Poor Margaret’, ‘Study of th 
Nature’, “Transitory Nature of All Things’, and so on). The selection elf 
emphasizes the moral rather than the mystical Wordsworth." Sc 
The increasing interest in Spanish, German, and oriental literature at to 
this period is evident in the pages of the Monthly. In its early issues Robert wi 
Southey contributed some essays on the literature of Spain and Portugal. m 
William Taylor’s support ensured that German literature would not be 
neglected, while it was Thomas Beddoes (the radical physician who em- mi 
ployed Humphry Davy in his ‘Pneumatic Institution’ for the treatment of ye 
tuberculosis) who wrote the first article on Kant’s philosophy to appear in Fr 
the magazine, in May 1796. From time to time there were references to pa 
the work being done in Sanskrit studies, and the presentation of Indian us 
philosophy to western readers. For example, Maurice’s Indian Antiquities in 
was discussed in the supplements for January 1798 and July 1799. Ata Br 
later period three translations were sent to the magazine by Raja Ram we 


Mohan Roy, the Bengali who founded the Brahmo Samaj. The translations pr 
were of an abridgement of the Vedanta, and of the Isa and Cena Upanishads. M 
The first translation was introduced by the editor as an attempt to ‘render wi 


' It is interesting to note which lines were omitted from the character of the Wanderer 
(Excursion, i. 26-433). These include lines 118-62 and 177-96, both of which passages f 
stress the element of fear in the Wanderer’s upbringing. Another omitted passage is 0 
219-43, which closes with a reference to the Wanderer’s learning to look on Nature with Wi 
a humble heart and with a superstitious eye of love. The unutterable love in the silent faces 
of the clouds, however, appears to have been more congenial to the rationalism of the 
magazine. (Line numbers are given from the Oxford text of the Excursion, 1949.) 
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our miscellany a medium of communication between the learned of the 
East and the West’.! 

Much space was devoted to economics. Phillips himself was an advocate 
of dividing up large farms, and pressed his views on the subject whenever 
he had an opportunity. The argument about Malthus’s principle of 
population was carried on with great vigour in the magazine, and both 
Malthus and Godwin contributed to it. In 1817 and afterwards there were 
discussions of the practicability of the plans of Robert Owen. 

The magazine was read by many of those who were most active in 
humanitarian work. Crabb Robinson’s friends Dr. Reid and Mary Hays 
discussed in its pages the more rational treatment of the insane. The pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, the substitution of machines for climbing 
boys in chimney-sweeping, and the abolition of capital punishment are 
subjects typical of those to be found discussed in the Monthly. Much can 
also be learnt from it of the progress of literary and philosophical societies, 
book clubs, and other institutions promoting that diffusion of knowledge 
which seemed to contemporaries to be one of the greatest achievements of 
their time. These institutions, indeed, had a good deal in common with 
the Monthly Magazine. In its first nine volumes the magazine published 
eight papers that had been read to the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society. These ranged from a discussion of the use of lime in agriculture 
to a critique of some of the Italian poets. One paper, by William Enfield, 
was reprinted as an article in the ‘Enquirer’ series. Its subject was whether 
metre was essential to poetry. 

The Monthly Magazine reflects the cosmopolitan, ‘continental’ frame of 
mind that characterized dissenting and other reformist groups during the 
years of the wars with France. It was notorious for being as partial to 
France as it dared be. The extremer advocates of war were ridiculed in its 
pages, and the descriptions of conditions in France which it published were 
usually studiously fair. In 1797 Robert Southey’s brother Tom, who was 
in the navy, was captured by the French, and spent some time confined in 
Brest. He was, however, able to procure his release. He had been quite 
well treated, and Phillips asked Southey ‘to get him a full account of the 
prison treatment, and of the kindness you experienced, to insert in his 
Magazine, a very good and respectable publication’, Southey added, ‘in 
which I occasionally write’.2 The account was written, and duly appeared 
in the next issue, August 1797. 

In later years the magazine was accused, with some justice, of partiality 
for Napoleon. Phillips was denounced for his references to the ‘defensive 
wars’ in which France had been engaged, while Capell Lofft (the radical 


* Monthly Magazine, June 1817, p. 391. 
Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. Warter, i. 35. 9 July 1797. 
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Suffolk squire, who frequently contributed to the Monthly Magazine) 
became specially notorious for his claim that Napoleon was entitled to seek 
asylum in England, and should have benefit of habeas corpus. Charles 
Lamb’s comment is comparatively indulgent. “That man’, he observed to 
Wordsworth, ‘is his own moon. He has no need of ascending into that 
gentle planet for mild influences.”! 

Not that the magazine was consistently partial to the French. In Sep- 
tember 1811, indeed, the writer of the ‘State of Public Affairs’ in Spain and 
Portugal wrote a furious denunciation of ‘the monster Bonaparte’, com- 
pared with whom, he said, Robespierre was a lamb. ‘We hate war—we hate 
the trade of blood—yet this monster ought not, by the common consent 
of all mankind, to be permitted to continue his enormities.’ Evidently 
Phillips thought that this was going a bit too far, for he added a footnote: 


These just, because natural, feelings, relative to the butcheries in Spain, do 
not compromise questions relative to the justice of the war between France and 
England—to the propriety of our becoming principals, rather than auxiliaries, 
in the Spanish war—to the prudence of our advocating the cause of humanity 
single-handed, &c. &c.? 


It is no surprise to find in the Monthly Magazine some of the earliest 
signs of the anti-war reaction which expressed itself after 1815 in the peace 
societies of Britain and America. In August 1809 a correspondent pro- 
posed such a society, which should use the same methods as the anti- 
slavery movement, and backed his proposal with an offer of fifty pounds to 
start it. It was not until 1816, however, that a society was formed. Mean- 
time there was some discussion in the magazine about the possible alterna- 
tives to war, and a great deal of discussion about the injustice of the war 
with France. 

Unpatriotic behaviour of this kind provided an opening for a loyalist 
magazine which should imitate the less contentious features of the Monthly. 
In January 1814 Henry Colburn started the New Monthly Magazine, 
identical in appearance with the Monthly, but lacking both its sedition and 
its talent. It struggled on for seven years—Alaric Watts, its editor in 1818 
and 1819, has left an amusing account of his troubles in his ‘Reminiscences 
of a Magazine Editor’. Then the poet Thomas Campbell became editor, 
and turned it into a literary magazine. In this form it proved successful, 
and by 1824 Phillips had found that his own magazine was becoming 
unprofitable. He disposed of it in that year to Messrs. Cox and Baylis. 

Until December 1825 the new owners continued to run it in the same 


1 The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1935), ii. 169. 9 Aug. 1815. 

2 Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1811, p. 170. 

3 See A. A. Watts, Alaric Watts: A Narrative of his Life (London, 1884), i. 57-61 
Cf. ‘Some Passages in the Life of a Magazine Editor’, Literary Magnet (1826), pp. 40-48. 
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way as before, the last editor being no less a person than John Thelwall.’ 
This survivor of the treason trials of 1794 was typical of those who wel- 
comed the Monthly when it first came out. He edited the magazine with 
the enthusiasm of an old admirer, but his readers do not seem to have 
responded. The owners dismissed him in November 1825, and the follow- 
ing January a new series was begun. The magazine was put ‘on a par with 
other periodicals’. ‘Graver subjects’ were to be diversified with humorous, 
historical, or pathetic ‘Original Papers’. ‘Politics will, we are glad to hear, 
be carefully excluded.’? 

Thelwall was much offended by his dismissal. He set up his own 
monthly—the Panoramic Miscellany—and in the first number he published 
a pathetic poem “To Maga’. This described his thirty years of affection for 
the Monthly Magazine, his joy at having the opportunity to be its editor. 
But now “They tear thee from my arms’. 

They’ll deck thee out in trim array, 
More gaudy to the eye; 

But steal the inward worth away 
That did thy charms supply. 


But there was now no public for the kind of ‘inward worth’ that charmed 
Thelwall and his generation. The Panoramic Miscellany only lasted for a 
few numbers. The omnivorous taste for which the Monthly had catered 
was no longer fashionable. Those whose interests were mainly scientific 
would read periodicals like the London Fournal of Arts and Sciences, which 
began in 1820. The encyclopaedic range of the Monthly’s interests was 
specially characteristic of the thirty years or so that followed the French 
Revolution. In 1810 Francis Jeffrey remarked that to be acceptable in 
society one had to be acquainted with political economy, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, etymology, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
with some sort of taste for the picturesque,—and a smattering of German and 
Spanish literature, and even some idea of Indian, Sanscrit, and Chinese learning 
and history,—over and above some little knowledge of trade and agriculture.* 
One is reminded of Charles Lamb’s modern schoolmaster—and of 
Coleridge’s course of study in preparation for writing an epic poem: 

I would be a tolerable mathematician, I would thoroughly know Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Optics, and Astronomy, Botany, Metallurgy, Fossilism, Chemistry, 
Geology, Anatomy, Medicine. . . .5 

* The first signs of his management appear in the issue for Dec. 1824. He often inserted 
his own poems, and added numerous editorial notes to articles by other contributors. 

* Literary Magnet (1826), p. 54. When Hazlitt wrote for the old Monthly it was to 
confute the materialist view of the mind (see Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1809, pp. 15-19). 
Under the new dispensation he wrote ‘On Disagreeable People’. 

* Panoramic Miscellany (1826), p. 84. The poem is dated 16 Nov. 1825. 


* Edinburgh Review, Nov. 1810, p. 168. Review of Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Essays. 
’ Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (London, 1932), i. 71. 
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Shelley, we remember, was an enthusiastic student of the physical sciences, 
while Humphry Davy wrote verse, some of which is unexpectedly Words- 
worthian. These wide ranges of interest were regarded with some uneasi- 
ness. The passage from Jeffrey occurs in a discussion of the contemporary 
distaste for sustained thought on philosophical problems. Hazlitt accused 
Coleridge of meddling with everything, and marring all that he meddled 
: with. ‘Mr C., with great talents, has, by an ambition to be everything, 


i become nothing.’! There is 2 resemblance here to Robberds’s comment S) 
; on William Taylor of Norwich. James Atkinson makes a similar reflection D 
on Thomas Beddoes: om 

His works embrace a most extensive surface of queries and inquiry; touching, by 

like a vessel of discovery, upon every little topic or island; but yet, with topsails de 

set, as if stinted to time. For, as an author, he appears to have been always ina of 

hurry to reach the mart of novelty and invention, lest others should arrive there nc 

before him. . . .? th 

i Atkinson feared that ‘in the midst of his efforts to benefit science’, his in 
character as a man was ‘rather obumbrated’ by ‘a feeling of charlatanry’. as 


Such a feeling certainly obumbrated the character of Richard Phillips, who ev 

believed that he had confuted Newton’s theory of gravitation, and repeated sh 
: the confutation on every possible occasion, whether in the Monthly th 
5 Magazine over the signature of ‘Common Sense’, or in the school textbooks m 
of which he was a prolific publisher. 

The merits of the magazine should not be exaggerated. Its contributions 
are often hastily written and superficial. Yet it expresses some of the | 
intellectual vitality of the early nineteenth century to an extent which makes eh 
it worth study. Its readers and contributors were for the most part 
Dissenters, Quakers, and citizens ‘hankering after the “improvement ofthe | Jj, 
mind” ’ like those whom Talfourd saw at Hazlitt’s lectures in the Surrey | J 
Institution. Such readers made up a considerable part of those who bought | Jo) 
and read what we call ‘romantic poetry’. It was a reading public primarily | Ed 
interested in the diffusion of useful knowledge and the improvement of | Jol 
society. They were not in general so rigidly utilitarian as to believe that the | Jo 
discovery of the steam-engine was of more value than all the epic poems | W! 
that had ever been written.3 Poetry was justified in their eyes if it couldbe {| Y® 


shown that it promoted the welfare of the community. Their view was _ 

not, after all, so remote from that of Wordsworth, who claimed that he had Ro 

‘given twelve hours’ thought to the condition and prospects of society, for 

one to poetry’.* Jol 
' Edinburgh Review, Aug. 1817, p. 514. Jot 
? James Atkinson, Medical Bibliography (London, 1834), p. 331. (Si 
> Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1812, p. 531. ; 


* The Works of the Rev. Orville Dewey (London, 1844), p. 622. ] 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


CAST OF PLOUGH MONDAY PLAY AT 
DONINGTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, c. 1563-5 


SHorTLY before 1939 some of the parish records from the village of 
Donington were sent to the then Diocesan Record Office at Lincoln for 
repair. The collection included the following item, which was recognized 
by Miss K. Major for what it is and included in an exhibition of parish 
documents. Reference to it, from the description given in the catalogue 
of the exhibition, was made by W. E. Tate in The Parish Chest, but it has 
not hitherto been printed. It is now among the records in the custody of 
the Lincolnshire Archives Committee. It consists of a single sheet of paper, 
in poor condition and defective; I am indebted to Miss D. M. Williamson, 
assistant archivist to the Committee, for help in transcribing it. The only 
evidence of date is that it appears to be contemporary with another single 
sheet giving the churchwardens’ accounts for the years 1563-5, in which 
the churchwardens render account for ‘the plowlyght’. These two docu- 
ments are numbered 53 and 54 in the collection in question. 


buttfendyke for fyndyng [ ] 





yt ys Agreyd by the consent of ye hole parysh yt every man yt [ ] hys 
tymes here after specyfyed to forfeyt for every tyme yt [ ] do xij d apece 
for every playn yt ys to say 
george atkynson Sawdone themas-dycconson. 
John wryght rept ye duke John page wryght 
John Senear (?) ye steward Wm strayker messynger 
John Jaykes holofernes John law ye harowlld 
Edward danyell Soha Knyghts 
John Rayner thomas playn 
John love iij yong men Robertt lawranson 
Wm browne 
ye messyngers (Signatures) 
John toplydge John {Toplydge 
thomas watson John Rener 
Robt browne be me george Atkynson 
ye Knyghts be me John Sugar 

John elward 
John stennyt Robert Sh 
(Signatures) 

John Wryght 


Jhon x{ Newton 


co aan 
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The document provides the most vivid illustration so far available of the 
efforts of the east Midland village to maintain a custom whose observance 
had been dislocated by the abolition in 1546 of the religious guilds with 
which it had been associated. Although the heading is defective (the words 
in square brackets are missing) the meaning is clear: any member who 
failed to play his part forfeited twelvepence for each performance missed, 
The words at the top are not a title but part of a note added after the cast 
had been listed, and they seem to indicate that part of the parish known as 
Butt Fen Dyke was responsible for a particular contribution which we 
cannot now know. The list is not easy to interpret; it looks as if the original 
intention was a list of players in the left-hand column and their parts in the 
right, but the alterations, all in the same hand and probably made on the 
one occasion, have made it inconsistent. George Atkynson presumably 
played the Sultan; Thomas Dycconson’s name is crossed out. John Wryght 
‘rep"”’, i.e. representeth, the Duke, and Page has been crossed out. There 
appears to be no part for Edward Danyell. Three Messengers are listed 
on the left and a fourth, William Strayker, on the right. Two Knights are 
named on the left; on the right the clerk, after starting another name, 
John, crossed it out and added two more Knights, Thomas Playn and 
Robert Lawranson. The list is signed by four of the players; the third 
name in the left-hand column has not been read with certainty but does 
not seem to be that of John Sugar, one of the signatories. The list is also 
signed by John Newton and Robert Sh——, who did not complete his 
name. The cast thus appears to consist of the Sultan, the Duke, the 
Steward, the Herald, Holofernes, three Young Men, three or four Messen- 
gers, and four Knights. 

The cast is of great interest to the student of Plough Monday plays, 
which are the Danelaw equivalent of the Christmas Mumming plays, 
Pace Egg plays, and Soul Cake plays of other parts of England. The 
oldest text is that from Revesby, Lincs.,' which is dated 1779, but is a 
completely literary version, produced by or for Sir Joseph Banks, the then 
President of the Royal Society, who lived at Revesby Abbey. Donington 
lies in the Lincolnshire fens south-west of Boston. The survival of the 
document is in no way surprising; the fenland villages were among the 
largest? and wealthiest in England, and their parish records are rich. 
Bequests in late medieval wills to village guilds are more frequent in the 


! The Revesby text is printed by E. K. Chambers, The English Folk Play, pp. 105-20. 
Apart from this complete version, a quotation from the speech of St. George in the 
Mumming Play performed at Exeter in 1738 is quoted by Andrew Brice as a note to his 
Mobiad, Canto iv. See C. Radford, “Three Centuries of Playgoing in Exeter’, Trans. of the 
Devonshire Association, \xxxii (1950), 249-50, 268. 

? See Joan Thirsk, Fenland Farming in the Sixteenth Century (Leicester, 1953), PP- 
10-13. 
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fens than in any other part of the county, and as common as in the equally 
wealthy villages of East Anglia. There are also references to the plough 
light in seven other churches beside Donington. Those who had belonged 
to the guild and maintained the light had also performed the play. On the 
other hand, the performance seems to have died out earlier in the fens than 
elsewhere, and of the large number of texts which have been collected 
recently,' none comes from the fens. The Donington characters do not 
appear in surviving versions from other villages, but the place of the 
Donington play in the lineage of the Plough Monday play is not in doubt. 
A play of Holofernes may have been performed before the Princess Eliza- 
beth in London in 1554, and ‘a sawdon’ was included in a performance 
there a year earlier of what Professor Baskervill called ‘almost certainly an 
adaptation of a mummers’ play’.* M. W. BarLey 


MOTH’S L’ENVOY AND THE COURTIERS IN 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


In Act 111 of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Moth and Armado, the phantastical 
Spaniard, leaving poor Costard to call for a plantain for his broken shin, 
engage each other’s wits for many lines over some nonsense verse. Armado, 
after explaining to Moth the meaning of l’envoy as ‘an epilogue or discourse, 
to make plain Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been sain’ (82-83), 
recites the moral: 


The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three; 


to which Moth adds his l’envoy: 


Until the goose came out of door, 
And stay’d the odds by adding four. 


G. B. Harrison in his recent edition of Shakespeare comments: “These 
apparently meaningless lines are presumably a topical jest at someone’s 
expense’? T. W. Baldwin remarks: “The jesting between Armado and 
Moth is but loosely attached to the plot and may or may not have been in 


’ There are now at least thirty texts from Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicester- 
shire which were not known to E. K. Chambers, and the writer hopes shortly to publish 
an account of them in the Journal of the English Folkdance and Song Society. 

? E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, ii. 196 and note, commenting on a statement 
in Warton’s History of Poetry; C. R. Baskervill, ‘Mummers’ Wooing Plays in England’, 
M.P., xxi (1924), 230. 

* Shakespeare: The Complete Works, ed. G. B. Harrison (New York, 1948, 1952), 
Pp. 406, note. 
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the original structure." And H. Granville-Barker, though he would not 
in production omit these lines and the scene containing them, nevertheless 
feels that they do not have any significance. In view of these criticisms, 
it is not inappropriate to suggest that these ‘meaningless lines’ may serve 
a structural and thematic purpose in the play. They are in a way a humor- 
ous foreshadowing of Act Iv, Sc. iii, where the King and his courtiers so 
delightfully reveal that they have forsworn themselves by falling in love. 
For there is a parallel between the nonsense verse and the situation of 
Act Iv, Sc. iii. At the beginning of this scene, the King and his companions 
all reveal their loves to us, the audience (Berowne’s folly is known only to 
us; the King’s only to Berowne and us; Longaville’s to the King, Berowne, 
and us; and poor Dumain’s to everybody). After Dumain’s self-revelation, 
Longaville steps forward and chastises him for breaking his vow; the King 
in turn rebukes the two courtiers; and Berowne, unaware of his own im- 
pending disaster, makes fun of all three. Up to this point we have the 
moral of the nonsense verse reflected in the humorous situation: the King, 
Longaville, and Dumain are, we can see, ‘the fox, the ape, and the humble- 
bee’. It only needs Berowne’s misdirected letter to come to light——which 
it does most swiftly—to make the l’envoy of the situation. 
Goose-Berowne even verbally echoes Moth’s and Armado’s lines in his 
confession to his fellows “That you three fools lack’d me fool to make up 
the mess’ (207); and to Dumain’s ‘Now the number is even’, he replies, 
“True, true; we are four’ (211). The odds have indeed been stayed. 
STANLEY B. GREENFIELD 


A NOTE ON DONNE’S CROSSE 


DonNE has sometimes been censured for the ‘baroque conceits’ of the 
following lines in The Crosse: 


Who can deny mee power, and liberty 

To stretch mine armes, and mine owne Crosse to be? 
Swimme, and at every stroake, thou art thy Crosse, 
The Mast and yard make one, where seas do tosse. 
Looke downe, thou spiest out Crosses in smalle things; 
Looke up, thou seest birds rais’d on crossed wings; 
All the Globes frame, and spheares, is nothing else 
But the Meridians crossing Parallels. (ll. 17-24.) 


Miss Helen Gardner has noted in her admirable edition of the Divine 
Poems that the ‘conceit’ of 1. 20 is found as early as Justin Martyr, and that 


1 T. W. Baldwin, Shakespeare’s Five-Act Structure (Urbana, 1947), p. 596. 
? H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1951), ii. 441. 
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Herbert’s De Signaculo Crucis repeats the commonplace of |. 19.‘ In fact, 
all of the likenesses that Donne here assembles were noticed and collected 
by early Christian writers. The most concise list is in the Commentary 
ascribed to St. Jerome (Jn Marcum, cap. xv): 


Ipsa species Crucis, quid est nisi forma quadrata mundi? . . . Aves, quando 
volant ad aethera, formam Crucis assumunt. Homo natans per aquas, vel orans, 
forma crucis vehitur. Navis per maria, antenna cruci similata sufflatur. 

(Migne, P.L., xxx. 638.) 


Minutius Felix (Jn Dialog. Octavio) elaborates a little, in phrases similar to 
Donne’s: 


Signum sane Crucis naturaliter visimus in navi, cum velis tumentibus vehitur, 
cum expansis palmulis labitur: et cum erigitur iugum, Crucis signum est: et 
cum homo porrectis manibus Deum pura mente veneratur. (P.L., iii. 346.) 


Maximus of Turin (De Cruce Domini, Homil. IT) adds the likeness of the 
quartered globe: 


Czlum quoque ipsum huius signi figura dispositum est. Nam cum quatuor 
partibus, hoc est Oriente, et Occidente, ac Meridiano, et Septentrione, distin- 
guitur, quatuor quasi Crucis angulis continetur. . . . (P.L., lvii. 342.) 


These passages, together with the passage from Justin Martyr’s Apology 
(which includes other figures not found in Donne or in the sources cited 
above), were excerpted by Lipsius in De Cruce, chap. ix, Book 1 (Antwerp, 
1595). All the separate editions of this work, as well as the collected editions 
of Lipsius (Leyden, 1613, &c.), include an illustration showing a swimmer, 
a bird, a praying man, a sail in the crosswise position, and similar figures. 
The illustration perhaps caught Donne’s eye; it certainly caught Gibbon’s, 
as we know from his remarks on the vision of Constantine. 

J. A. W. BENNETT 


? Mr. Leishman draws attention to the sources for this ‘conceit’ in his review of Miss 
Gardner’s edition of the Divine Poems printed in the last number of this journal (p. 81); 
but readers may be glad to have the greater detail given in this Note, which was, of 
course, written before the review appeared.—EbiTor. 


us 
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A NOTE ON MILTON’S PUNCTUATION 


Bold deed thou hast presum’d, adventrous Eve, 
And peril great provok’t, who thus hath dar’d 
Had it been onely coveting to Eye 
That sacred Fruit, sacred to abstinence, 
Much more to taste it under banne to touch. ' 
(Paradise Lost, 1x. 921-5; ed. 2) ( 
My comment concerns the second line of this passage. In the first edition ' 
this line (viii. 922) reads hast dar’d for hath dar’d. Most editors consider 
; the hath of the second edition to be a misprint, though it can be justified 
f grammatically and should therefore be accepted as Milton’s own emenda- 
‘ tion. But it is the punctuation I wish to comment on. The punctuation of | 
' line 922, according to H. F. Fletcher’s facsimile edition, is identical in all 
copies of both the first and the second editions, yet the error has established 
itself that there is a comma at the end of the line in the original editions, 
This error seems to derive from Bentley and Newton, though they were 
not conscious of tampering with the text but only of doing what any 
eighteenth- or nineteenth-century editor thought his duty—of endeavour- 
ing to elucidate the syntax by means of modern, grammatical punctuation. 
Both of them follow the first edition in printing hast dar’d, and both 
silently insert a comma after dar’d. Bentley has no note on the line but 
Newton’s note, repeated by Todd and others, says: ‘So it is in the first 
edition, but in the second by mistake it is printed hath dar’d, and that is 
foliow’d in some others.’ Although this comment does not refer to the 
punctuation it was no doubt responsible for establishing the error that the 
original editions have a comma at the end of line 922. Masson drew atten- 
tion to this error: “There is no comma or other point after “dar’d” in the 
original; nor is any necessary—though the syntax is rather complex.’ 
(Milton’s Poetical Works, 1890.) Nevertheless, Verity in his edition of 
Paradise Lost (1910) says: “The original editions have a comma after dar'd, 
... Some editors remove the comma after dar’d and make the construction 
dared to eye: a needless change, I think.’ And Merritt Hughes in his 
edition (1935), although he omits the comma in his text, says: ‘Originally 
a comma followed dar’d, making to eye depend upon coveting.’ 

If we are to tamper with Milton’s punctuation it would perhaps be 
better to follow Keightley, who puts a dash at the end of line 922. But the 
fact is that Milton commonly allows the metrical pauise at the end of a line 
to do the work of punctuation; and the loaded stresses of the last three 
syllables of this line—thus hath (hast) dar’d—do enforce a heavy pause, the 
equivalent of Keightley’s dash. Here and elsewhere we had much better 
leave Milton’s economical pointing alone, for fear of disturbing rhythm 
and sense. B. A. WRIGHT 
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POPE’S HAND IN THOMAS BIRCH’S 
ACCOUNT OF GAY 


Tuomas Bircu’s biography of John Gay, first published in 1736,' concludes 
with the following note: ‘For several particulars in this Article we are 
obliged to two very ingenious Gentlemen, Aaron Hill Esq; and Richard 
Savage Esq; the latter of whom procured this article to be revised by 
Alexander Pope Esq.’ In the early pages of the Birch diary (British Museum 
Additional Manuscripts) is a hitherto unpublished and unknown letter of 
Pope’s,? copied out in Birch’s hand, and relating to the above trans- 
actions : 

Dr S* 

I answer Yours by the first Post, since I find they are in so much Hast about 
M' Gay’s Life. It is not possible for me to do his Memory the Justice I wish in 
so much Hurry. Therefore I would by no means have my Name made use of, 
where I cannot have the Account such as it ought. I only recommend to your 
Friendship, that nothing be said of any particular Obligations that worthy & 
ingenious Man had to me, further than a sincere Esteem & the Natural Effe[ct] 
of it. I am sure they will do him Injustice, if they say more on that Article. And 
as to that of his being apprenticed to one Willet, &c. what are such things to the 
public? Authors are to be remember’d by the Works & Merits, not Accidents 
of their Lives. But if they will speak of his Condition of Life, let them remember 
to say he was born of an ancient Family, & Secretary, not Servant, to the Duchess 
of Monmouth. As to that, which would be most material, his true Character, it 
was every way amiable; & none of his Schoolfellows could draw that, which was 
manifested in the future Course of his Life to those of the Nobility & first 
Genius’s of his time, who lov’d him, & with whom he convers’d intirely. I take 
Mr. Hill’s Zeal very kindly, & it is agreeable to that spirit & Warmth // which he 
always shews for Virtue & Learning. I am only afraid of his exceeding in what 
he says concerning me. I do own, I wish, since I cannot now contribute (upon 
the foot the Work stands) any Additions, that I might have the power of some 
Expunctions, & could see the Proofs to that End. Otherwise it will be better I 
should not be privy to the least of the matter. I shall be in London, & will be 
heard of at Mr. Dodsley’s in five or six Days. Adieu, Dt St & believe me, with- 
out forms, affectionately Yours. 

Southampton Oct. 17%, 1736. aoe 

Pope’s designs on the Gay article appear to have been extensive enough 
at this point. But before they are examined in detail, two basic facts about 


* A General Dictionary, Historical and Critical (London, 1734-41), v. 406-8. The 
authors and minor collaborators in this important biographical encyclopaedia are discussed 
in Mr. James M. Osborn’s “Thomas Birch and the General Dictionary’, M.P., xxxvi (1938), 
25-46. 

? Add. MS, 4478c, ff. 17-18. This letter follows the diary entry for 15 Oct. 1736. 


rT 
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the letter should be set forth. These are implied in a communication from ¢ 

Richard Savage to Birch, to be found elsewhere in the Birch papers: r 

Dear Sir, b 
You see by y® Enclosed How y* Affair stands—I wish any Means c4 be found dl 

to serve you—Pray send me a Note what you w4 have me do, & please at y® same f 


time to return me Mr Pope’s Letter. 
Y’rs affectionately 
[Oc]t: 19: 1736 R: Savage. 

Please to direct for me to Child’s Coffee House, & on y* Receipt of your’s I 

will again (if necessary) write [to M]} P:' 
In the absence of any known reasons for doubting the conjectural readings 
as indicated (matter in brackets), it will follow that Pope’s letter was ad- 
dressed to Savage, and Savage in turn lent it to Thomas Birch. The interest 
and value of a genuine and unedited Pope letter, evident even in 1736, and | 
Birch’s need for an accurate memorandum of Pope’s wishes with regard to | 
the life of Gay, can perhaps sufficiently account for his labour in copying | 
out the text. 

When the article on Gay is read over in the light of the letter, it is evident 
that all of Pope’s suggestions were carried out. The recommended phrases 
—‘born of an antient family in Devonshire’ and ‘Secretary to the Duchess 
of Monmouth’—are both employed; and there is no mention of Willet the 
mercer, or of an apprenticeship, or of the testimonies of Gay’s school- 
fellows. Pope’s desire to gloss over the less elegant passages of his friend’s 
life appears, then, to have been satisfied. The injunction against the use 
of Pope’s name was perhaps overcome when, within a few days of the letter, 
the proof-sheets were duly submitted, in accordance with Pope’s wishes. 
Birch’s diary entry for 1 November 1736 records this second transaction: 
*‘Recd the Proof sheet of the Article of M* Gay from M* Pope, who alter’d 
the first Line in his Epitaph of that Poet.’ But the epitaph as printed in 
the, General Dictionary, following Pope’s revision, lacks the second couplet 
of the final version. Birch could have had it from the complete and verbally 
accurate version printed in the London Evening-Post of 8-10 July 1736, the 
opening lines of which follow: 

Of Manners gentle, of Affections mild, 

In Wit a Man, Simplicity, a Child; 

With native Humour temp’ring virtuous Rage, 

Form’d to delight at once and lash the Age. 

Above Temptation in a low Estate, 

And uncorrupted, e’en among the Great. 
In its omission of the second couplet (“With native Humour . . .’) the 
General Dictionary version corresponds to the penultimate form of the 

? Add. MS. 4318, f. 44. ® Add. MS. 4478c, f. 18. 
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epitaph found in the octavo edition of The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq., 
1735 (ii. 170). Since Pope ‘alter’d the first Line’ Birch’s proof-sheets must 
have contained an antepenultimate version differing in two respects from 
the final one. Such a version had appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1736 (vi. 348): 


Severe of morals, but of nature mild; 
In wit a man—Simplicity a child; 
Above temptation, in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted, ev’n among the great. 


Birch might have used this originally, or he might have found it in the 1735 
folio edition of The Works of Mr. Alexander Pope, Volume II." 

If one considers that the life of Gay was not scheduled for publication 
until 2 December 1736,? Birch would seem to have been concerned about 
an unexpectedly early dead-line. The article on Gay, however, was almost 
certainly printed on the first of twenty folio sheets comprising the December 
instalment of the General Dictionary, a work published serially over a period 
of eight years. The requirements of a printer’s compositor may accordingly 
be presumed to account for Birch’s apparent haste. 

While I have been unable to find either the text of the draft originally 
read by Pope, or the proof-sheets mentioned in the diary entry, some idea 
of the substance of these early versions may be had from another stray item 
in the Birch papers. This is a memorandum in Birch’s hand, concerning 
Gay, written neatly on one side of a mutilated sheet of paper, and lacking 
a heading. The text is worth reprinting at this time as a very early docu- 
ment in Gay’s biography: 


Educated at Barnstaple in Devonshire at a large Free Schofol] of near 500 
Boys under direction of Mt W. Rayner, an excellent M* who had been educated 
at Westminster & for[med] himself & his manner upon an Imitation of the 
meth[od] of that School. Left a Mercer (Mr Willet in the Strand) to whom his 
Friends, mistaking his Genius, h[ad] bound him Apprentice. He had a small 
Fortune at h[is] Disposal; but far from sufficient to support him in that indepen- 
dent Condition of life, to w* the [freedom] of his Spirit adapted his desire; & 
which the Indolence [of] his Temper in some sort made necessary to his Happ|[i- 
ness.) He had no other post than abovemention’d during the Life of Q. Anne. 


' I am indebted to Professor John Butt for information on earlier versions of the Gay 
epitaph. The history of Pope’s revisions will be more fully dealt with in the edition of 
Pope’s Minor Poems (Twickenham Edition, vi) prepared by the late Norman Ault, and 
completed, for publication in the near future, by Professor Butt. 

? The Country Journal or Craftsman, Saturday, 4 Dec. 1736. The General Dictionary 
advertisement in this issue begins: ‘On Thursday last was published Numb. XLII. . ..’ 
It specifically mentions the life of Gay. Such fascicles were regularly published on the 
first Thursday of each month. 
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But the Death of that Princess falling out about the time, in which he had by 
t[he] Journey to Hanover, contracted a new Courtl[y way] of thinking, & a con- 
siderable Acquaintance with persons, whom that Accident threw suddenly in[to} 
Power, introduc’d him at once in that track wh[ere] he afterwards met with such 
a lucky Concurrence [of] Circumstances, & became known to & esteem’d by [the] 
public." 


William Rayner (or Raynor, 1664 ?-1730) was Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Barnstaple from 1680 to 1698. Gay entered this school in 1694. 
At the time about thirty boys were enrolled; ‘500 Boys’ is an impossible 
figure.? Both Rayner and his successor Robert Luck, who also taught Gay, 
were alumni of Westminster School, where they must both have come 
under the powerful influence of the famous Dr. Richard Busby. As in the 
early memoir by Gay’s nephew, the Rev. Joseph Baller, the above account 
neglects to mention Gay’s service with the Duchess of Monmouth just 
prior to the period in Hanover when Gay was secretary to Lord Clarendon. 
This circumstance makes it even harder to doubt that Gay served the 
Duchess in some ‘low’ capacity. Of Willet the mercer I have been unable 
to develop further information. I have not found his name in the published 
sources on Gay. 


E. L. RuHE 


JANE AUSTEN AND CRABBE 


Dr. CHAPMAN has shown that Jane Austen often preferred to use or adapt 
proper names from other writers. An instance of this which, I believe, has 
not previously been noted, is that of the heroine of Mansfield Park. In 
The Parish Register, Part II (1807), Jane Austen’s favourite poet Crabbe 
had written: 


Sir Edward Archer is an amorous knight, 

And maidens chaste and lovely shun his sight; 
His bailiff’s daughter suited much his taste, 
For Fanny Price was lovely and was chaste. 


E. E. DuNCAN-JONES 


? Add. MS. 4475, f. 27. 
2 For facts on Barnstaple School I am indebted to Mr. Alfred E. Blackwell, Head 
Librarian and Curator of the North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple. 
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Beowulf with the Finnesburg Fragment. Edited by C. L. Wrenn. Pp. 318. 
London: Geo. C. Harrap & Co., 1953. 215. net. 


A new edition of Beowulf for English use was a growing need and Professor 
Wrenn’s, issued in a convenient and attractive form, is something of an event in 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship. Klaeber’s edition has been kept abreast of recent re- 
search only by the awkward method of supplements, and, though indispensable 
as always, is not entirely suited to undergraduates beginning the study. Professor 
Wrenn’s is primarily designed for them. It aims to provide everything which the 
non-specialist requires, amplifying by references to the literature on particular 
points. That means a fairly elaborate introduction, including a sufficient account 
of the manuscript, some discussion of its transmission, the date and dialect of the 
original, and other matters necessary for the interpretation of the poem. The 
treatment is full and judicious and the conclusions, accepted or not, demand 
respectful consideration. The text deviates from the manuscript as little as pos- 
sible, is printed with but few footnotes and these dealing with emendations 
accepted in the text and completions from Thorkelin’s transcripts. The com- 
mentary is relatively slight, being lightened by transference to the glossary of 
many difficulties of reading or interpretation. Experience will prove if the prac- 
tice is wise; it may at least compel recognition of doubt or difficulty. It should 
be added that Finnesburg is printed with a glossary but no commentary. 

To criticize in detail and in a brief review any edition of Beowulf is an impos- 
sible task. A few selected points only can be discussed and even these briefly. 
It seems wiser also to deal with some of the more general questions or those 
which have a wider application. Professor Wrenn has no doubt textual readings, 
interpretations, an evaluation of the relative evidence, which, like most other 
scholars, he is prepared to defend contra mundum. These, so far as they appear 
here, are always interesting and suggestive, and demand earnest consideration, 
perhaps most where they excite dissent. On difficult questions the critic, too, can 
in a review offer only a personal judgement, and what is advanced in criticism 
here is a suggestion of doubt or more often a plea for reconsideration. 

I begin with a fundamental question discussed in the Introduction, the date 
and incidentally the dialect of the original. Professor Wrenn decides for the first 
half of the eighth century though evidently in sympathy with Miss D. Whitelock’s 
cautious and carefully argued plea for a date later by half a century or more. His 
chief argument for his date is the archaic form wundini. Archaisms can be re- 
tained in the text only when they are so disguised as to be unrecognizable by the 
copyist and so mechanically preserved, or else when they are susceptible of 
another and erroneous explanation. If we could be sure (as assuredly we can 
not) that the manuscript in 1. 2097 had brec as in Thorkelin’s transcript A, we 
could explain it as an early-eighth-century form for bréac and an example of the 
second type mentioned above, and hrerg in |. 175 does look like an example of 
the first, but wundini belongs to neither. It is speaking strictly irregular besides, 
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F for it should have mutation and syncopation. Both objections can easily be ex- 
plained away, but they need to be, and when we add the unlikelihood of survival 
f in a late copy when clearly understood, three unusual features seem to leave room 
' for a very reasonable doubt. Though I believe the earlier date is just, there is, 
' nevertheless, no convincing linguistic evidence to establish it. It has been said 
that Professor Wrenn is much in sympathy with Miss Whitelock’s arguments on 
date as well as on other points, e.g. Mercian provenance, further supported by 
his view of the Vespasian Psalter gloss. This is not the place to examine these 
arguments or theories, but as they underlie not a few of his statements and con- 
clusions a word may be permitted. Miss Whitelock and he emphasize in particu- 
lar the developed state of Christianity in poet and audience, notably evidenced 
in language. Both, as it seems to me, underestimate the depth of penetration of 
t Christian thought and language in the early period, at least in Northumbria, 
i leaving out of account the method of conversion there. Aidan came, to borrow 
Bede’s words on Columba, praedicaturus verbum Dei, and he and his successors 
i (even Wilfrid), with a long Celtic tradition of missionary activity behind them, 
sought out the people and preached directly to them. That they could not do 
without a rendering in the vernacular of essential Christian ideas either by an 
adoption of old pagan terms in a new sense or by a translation into English. It is 
not credible that Caedmon invented wuldurfadur, eci dryctin, aelda barnum and 
: the like. The words and phrases in question were no doubt familiar and usual in 
Christian poetry, but they or many of them were so because already familiar in 
; vernacular use. As for non, it was something more important to the layman than 
' an office of the Church: it was the hour as the Peterborough Chronicle has it, 
: pa men eten, the main meal of the day, and it is worth noting that when Beowulf 
returned safe to Heorot he found the Danes at dinner. Bede tells us that many 
religiosi had the habit of fasting till noon, and the habit spread to the laity, for he 
tells us further, in connexion with an incident in the life of Cuthbert while still 
a layman, that most of the devout (plerique fidelium) had adopted it on Fridays. 
That was in the middle of the seventh century. The early currency of non is 
easily understood. 

One other point may be added. Following Tolkien, exception is taken to 
} ll. 180-8 as disturbing in metre and sense. That is a matter of subjective judge- 
; ment and I can only say that they do not seem so to me. In Il. 183-5, translated 
(p. 67) ‘woe shall it be to him who is destined in dire distressful wise to thrust 
his soul into the fire’s embrace’, the words purh shine nid in my judgement do 
not mean ‘in dire distressful wise’ but ‘in stubborn enmity’, i.e. by perverse 
adherence to paganism, appropriate to an early date when paganism by relapse 
or otherwise could still be a menace, but singularly inappropriate to the later 
eighth or early ninth century. Finally we have to me the astonishing fact that 
a poem composed in the profoundly Christian—I do not say devout—society of 
that time does not refer, if we except hell and damnation, even obliquely to @ 
single essential tenet or belief, such as after-life, of the Christian faith, or even 

mention the name of Christ. 
I turn to the matter of text, ‘as little altered by emendation as seemed possible’. 
Emendation is not excluded, but on the principle of conservatism in form and 
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inflexion Professor Wrenn is at one with the view set out more strictly by Hoops 
(Studien, p. 4). There can be no question of attempting to restore an ur-text. 
Even if we could determine a precise date we should be no nearer success, and 
a degree of conservatism is imposed on any editor. The question is what limits 
we should set. Our manuscript of the end of the tenth century is a copy and no 
doubt a copy of a copy, and has no claim to be authoritative as representing the 
language of any period. It is not even an accurate copy. It frequently omits 
words and phrases, it has very numerous corrections by the scribe or another, 
and there are many errors left uncorrected. The immediate original seems to 
belong to the earlier half of the century and as there is fairly abundant material 
of those dates it should be possible within limits to determine what belongs to 
the later or the earlier stage. Moreover the manuscript was not written in a dis- 
trict outside the sphere of the West-Saxon koine or yet on the outer fringe, and 
to cite Northumbrian confusion of form and inflexion is quite out of court. Con- 
fusion of éa and @ is later than our period as also the occurrence of weak genitive 
plurals in -an. Isolated examples may be found about the turn of the century but 
so can late instances of hwaper for hweder, of intrusive h and the like which could 
equally claim retention. In fact the ‘classical’ OE. of the late tenth century is 
remarkably pure in form and inflexion. 

Klaeber remarks (p. 278) that it is not easy to reconcile reasonable respect for 
the copyists and the presumptive claims of the author, and we should add of the 
text before the copyists. They copied as we copy a more or less familiar language, 
by words or groups of words, not letter by letter. For example when they wrote 
helle 1. 1816, helepum |. 332, handgripe |. 965, hilde 1. 2298, hildplegan |. 1073, 
perhaps also headabearna |. 2037, the mental picture at the moment was hell, 
helep, hand, hild, bearn, not hzle, zpelo, mund, wig (if we accept it), lind, or 
beardan. It is true also of gehedde |. 505 as if from hédan not hégan, of hwaire 
l, 2819 and fader gearwum |. 3119, and to alter the last two to hradre, fader in- 
stead of hredre, feder seems to me a kind of pedantry. Hoops writes as if an 
edition pushed the manuscript into limbo. That can never be, and recourse to 
the original is the editor’s first duty. It is also his duty to endeavour in the first 
place to explain the traditional text. Light has come on many points once deemed 
obscure or corrupt, and on others light may come in the future to justify the text. 
At the same time it ought to be kept clear that many attempts to explain diffi- 
culties in the text are themselves conjectures, or make assumptions which are so: 
historical fact, existence of some word or sense, grammatical form, phonological 
development, metrical licence, or abnormal syntax. I cite as examples of different 
kinds, ést, herige, oferhigian, ons&ce (|. 1942), gimme rice, sid'as sigehwile, heardran 
hele (1. 719), unhar, lenge (1. 83). It is no less the duty of the editor to deal with 
the text in the light of the established results of scholarship. 

These observations are not directed specially to this edition. Professor Wrenn 
is alive to most of them and does not shrink from changes in the text though he 
prints it at times where he himself doubts. Comments are added on a few 
selected points. The two new readings of the manuscript must be left to those 
with opportunity to consult it. I take first some instances where doubt of the 
text handed down (and printed) must arise and where a reconsideration for a 
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subsequent edition is suggested. I merely mention earme |. 1117, hardly explicable 
grammatically and where his own preference appears to be éame, felasinnigne 
1. 1379, doubtful on other grounds than alliteration and not thought worthy of 
being glossed, and hroden |. 1151 printed without comment though objectionable 
alike in metre and sense. I deal in slight detail with héode 1. 404, wundum heard 
1. 2687, and gijpbmdd grummon |. 306. The first is, as usual, supported by reference 
to helheodo in Satan |. 700, of uncertain sense and baffling etymology. It is worth 
remembering that Beowulf too was cynna gemyndig and would not address 
Hrothgar till they were face to face. When he halted (gestdd) he would in fact be 
on the hearth for the king sat with the fire in front of him, and we surely must 
have a definite point for his coming to a stand. In the second, ‘toughened by 
wounds’ is a very bold rendering, and ahyrded heaposwate is not really parallel. 
Damascening could be produced by plunging steel in an acid bath and the use 
(or supposed use) of blood with like effect is logical enough, also an extension to 
‘tempered by blood’, but ‘by wounds’ is another matter. In 1. 304 the emenda- 
tion hléorbergan is accepted and the passage accurately punctuated with a heavy 
stop after it, making the adjectives which follow refer to it, the helmet, and thus 
explaining héold, but the consequence that hléorbergan must then be singular is 
not drawn. It can only be Beowulf’s helmet and the sentence incomplete at 
héold, for we should be told so by some completion like gijpmddgum on. On the 
contrary gijpméd grummon is retained. The verb is not fairly rendered by ‘were 
excited’. It always has the sense of noise, something which can be heard, ‘rage’ 
or ‘roar’, and is quite inappropriate to the occasion. Moreover, gujpmod if any- 
thing must be a noun (as taken here) and nothing like it appears in OE.—in 
tornméd, mihtméd the first element occurs as adjective as well as noun, and there 
are no others. Even if we could admit it the words ‘war-minds raged, were 
fierce, were excited’ make no real sense. 

Among emendations I mention only Eorle |. 6, walu 1. 1031, heoroblac |. 2488, 
and for werefyhtum |. 457. Reference to the Eruli has attracted many but there 
are linguistic difficulties, and if the forgotten name was confused with eorl it 
seems more likely on the whole that the manuscript had eorlas. Walu seems 
needless ; if maga can develop from magu so can wala from walu. The other two 
are a return to older readings. The objection to hildebldac seems equally applicable 
to all compounds with blac and flédblac is justification enough for hildeblac. 
Finally for werefyhtum remains to me a highly doubtful expression. I doubt the 
form of the compound, like Sievers I doubt the use of for expressing purpose to 
undertake some activity, and we expect a parallel to for drstafum. What I think 
of is a word like wercystum (it is not exactly invented, see Schénfeld, p. 250, and 
cf. gumcystum), i.e. ‘on account of your own excellent qualities and of your grace 
(or kindness) you have come’. 

Annexed are a few general comments. Double gender for crzft is noted though 
dubious, but not for frdfor where it is certain. The remarkable form telge is 
probably an error, and sinnihte is neuter j-stem. In 1. 810 myrde is glossed as 
‘murderous’ and this supported by citing hredwyrde from word, but hraedwyrde 
is a bahuvrihi compound of the later formation like idelhende, and these are rela- 
tively rare in Anglo-Saxon poetry compared with the relative frequency of the 
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older type (blédigt6d). Myrde could only be an abstraction of the second element 
in independent use and, so far as I know, such do not occur, at least early. There 
is no hende or wyrde. For déog |. 850 Professor Wrenn is evidently attracted by 
the possibility of an OE. verb ‘die’ and calls in Orm’s dezenn in support, asserting 
that the reduction of the Scandinavian diphthong is too late for Norse origin. 
The date of the change is not certain but, nevertheless, earlier than Orm, and 
Max. Férster (Themse, p. 263 n.) has called attention to Alfred’s Blécinga-ég in 
Orosius (Sweet, p. 20, 3). English may have had no diphthong e but a real 
diphthong would have been written then eg, and the spelling is proof that it was 
no longer so. In the phrase stéd on stapole |. 926 the obvious sense of stapol is 
rejected as usual. Bede in his account of the death of Aidan tells us that he was 
adclinis destinae, leaning on the supporting post or buttress of the church. The 
translator renders it on p&re styde stondende. It is not to be supposed that his 
readers thought that Aidan in dying climbed on the buttress, or took the words 
in any other way than that he was standing at or by it. 
R. GIRVAN 


Piers the Plowman: A Critical Edition of the A-Version. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by THomas A. Knott and Davip C. Fow er. 
Pp. x+302. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953. $4.50; 36s. net. 

Ever since the days of the controversy of forty years ago between Knott on the 
one hand and Chambers and Grattan on the other, students of Piers Plowman 
have been aware of the need for a new edition of the A-text. Two clear points of 
agreement emerged from the dispute: the first, that the Vernon MS., upon which 
Skeat principally relied, gives a misleading impression of the original; the second, 
that T (MS. R 3. 14 in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge) provides the 
most suitable basis for a critical text. The present edition combines Knott’s 
hitherto unpublished text of Ax (i.e. as far as Passus VIII, 1. 126) with Dr. 
Fowler’s text of the remainder of the poem. 

The editors quote the conclusion reached by Chambers and Grattan in 1909 
that an A-text based upon the group of manuscripts which includes T and, to 
a less degree, upon the Vernon group would bear a much closer resemblance to 
Skeat’s B-text than does Skeat’s A-text. Now that such a text is available, the 
justice of this claim is apparent. 

The present edition is described as a ‘compromise between a critical and a 
reading edition’ (p. viii). The textual notes and the introductory section on the 
manuscripts and the establishment of the text are intended for the ‘Piers Plowman 
scholar’, whilst the rest of the critical apparatus is given for the benefit of the 
‘undergraduate student of Middle English’. One feels that the desired com- 
promise might have been more effectively achieved if a less wide divergence 
between the interests and needs of the two categories of readers had been assumed. 

The section on the critical text opens with the statement that scholars have 
long recognized the need for an edition of Piers Plowman ‘based on modern 
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methods of textual criticism’ (p. 20). Agreement on the nature of modern methods 
is apparently taken for granted; the phrase is not expanded or defined. The 
editors’ own views on the subject are shown, however, in the short account of 
the basis of the text: 


The readings adopted into the critical text are always the critical readings, as 
attested in every case by the weight of evidence, genealogical and other. No matter 
how plausible the reading of T may seem, it must not be retained if not supported 


(p. 28). 


But this is taken over from Knott’s ‘Essay toward the Critical Text of the 
A-version’ (Modern Philology, xii), written in 1915, and the methods of textual 
criticism then in favour can no longer be sure of universal acceptance as modern, 
One may question the modernity of presenting in the form of a simple genealogi- 
cal tree the evidence upon which the classification of the manuscripts is based. 
As long ago as 1916 Chambers and Grattan countered Knott’s insistence on the 
primary necessity for ‘constructing a family tree’’ with the suggestion that ‘the 
adoration of trees is a form of fetish-worship now growing out of date’.? 

The task of producing a coherent statement of reasonable length out of the 
mass of material relating to the text cannot have been easy. The policy adopted 
in the account of the critical text has been to condense the editors’ previous work 
down to a general outline of their conclusions, and to refer the reader for detailed 
evidence to Knott’s article and to Dr. Fowler’s unpublished dissertation. This 
method has the advantage of avoiding the welter of capital letters and line num- 
bers which so often makes a textual introduction difficult to follow, but the ‘Piers 
Plowman scholar’ may feel that the condensation has been carried too far. The 
principles on which the text has been established would be made much clearer 
if a few selected readings were discussed by way of example. An extensive selec- 
tion of variants is given in the Textual Notes, and reference to this list enables 
the reader to see where the reading of T has been rejected; but the citation of 
variants unaccompanied by comment is not always sufficient to show the reason 
for that rejection. 

The undergraduate student is provided with a sketch of the historical back- 
ground which takes up half the Introduction. Some of the information given 
here is so elementary that one hopes that no student will require it; some of it is 
duplicated in the Explanatory Notes, as, for example, the names of the four 
orders of friars (pp. 43 f. and 155), or the dates of epidemics of the Pestilence 
(pp. 47, 156, 161). The allotting of space to the various topics discussed shows 
a lack of proportion. It seems strange that four and a half pages should be de- 
voted to the Pestilence when the literary revival of the fourteenth century is 
dismissed in a single page. 

The section ends with a brief consideration of Piers Plowman itself, empha- 
sizing the ‘social and religious criticism found in the poem’ and its provision of 
material ‘illustrating the life and manners of the common people’ in the poet's 
time (p. 54). This limited approach is unfortunate since, if one excepts a very 


1 M.P., xii. 393- 
2 ‘The Text of Piers Plowman: Critical Methods’, M.L.R., xi (1916), 271. 
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short summary of contents, this is the only general account given of the poem. 
Its allegorical structure and its literary value remain undiscussed, yet these are 
surely as important as the ‘intimate glimpses of daily living’ (p. 54) which it 
affords. 

In the Explanatory Notes the editors fluctuate between pessimism and opti- 
mism. On the one hand, there is a tendency to point out what should be obvious. 
For example, the student is told that the description of the shriving of Mede 
‘contains a severe indictment of friars’ (p. 158), and that the line 


As ancris and ermytes that holdem hem in here sellis (Prologue, 28) 


‘refers to the good hermits, who stayed in their cells’ (p. 154). On the other hand, 
he is apparently expected to take the whole of Passus II in his stride with no help 
except one comment on a verbal construction, one back-reference to the intro- 
ductory account of the friars, and one indication of the source of a biblical 
quotation. 

The editor of an unrhymed Middle English work is bound to be at a dis- 
advantage when he attempts to consider the probable dialect of the original. 
The present editors rightly emphasize the importance of ‘utilizing alliteration in 
dialect tests’ when possible (p. 19), and they show the application of this principle 
in a discussion of those verbal and pronominal forms whose initial sounds vary 
in different dialects. Nevertheless, the section on dialect is brief, and students 
might profit by the addition of an account of the phonology and orthography of 
T, since this manuscript provides ‘the basis for spelling and dialect’ of the present 
edition (p. 28). 

In conclusion, acknowledgement should be made of Dr. Fowler’s care in 
handling the material which Knott left unprinted at the time of his death. The 
younger editor has had the task of harmonizing forty-year-old work with more 
recent studies of Piers Plowman. Dr. Fowler should also be commended for an 
excellent bibliography which covers work on all aspects of all three texts of the 
poem. 

STELLA Brook 


The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More. Edited with Translations and Notes 
by LetcesTER BRADNER and CHARLES ARTHUR Lyncu. Pp. xliv-+255. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press; Cambridge: University Press, 1953. $7.50; 
56s. 6d. net. 

‘England’s greatest Lord Chancellor’ was not a great poet, nor a very good 
metrist. But his Latin Epigrams have ‘their obvious interest’. They ‘are very 
little known today’, and students interested in ‘the golden age of English human- 
ism’ must be grateful to Professor Bradner and Professor Lynch for making 
them accessible and intelligible. So good and useful a book have they given us 
that I could not be better employed (I feel), reviewing it, than by listing a number 
of easily corrigible errors. 

I will take first errors of translation: 
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Ep. 58. 2: 
Qui rebus pluris se facit ipse suis: 
‘that makes itself of more account than its wealth’ (not, as our Editors, ‘which 
uses its own resources to improve itself’). 
Ep. 63. 4: 
Illa breui est quae nos diuidet una duos. 
‘It is she only who will shortly separate us’ (not ‘In short, it is she, only she, 
who will keep us two apart’). 
Ep. 102. 1-2: 
Non timor inuisus, non alta palatia regem, 
Non compilata plebe tuentur opes: 
‘Not fear unseen, not towering palaces, not wealth won from a plundered people, 
protects a king’ (not ‘Fear (accompanied as it is by hatred) does not protect a 
king from a plundered people, nor do towering palaces and wealth’). 
Ep. 114. 7: 
Fors tamen irridet quo tu laudante superbis: 
‘But perhaps the man whose praise makes you proud is mocking you’ (not ‘Yet 
chance mocks the man whose praise makes you proud’. This is not the only 
place where More uses Fors for Forsitan). 
Ep. 182. 16: 
Omni anno consul rex erit ergo nouus: 
‘In every year, therefore, the consul will be a new king’ (not ‘So it is that a 
consul—one who shares his power—will be at any time as good as a king is in the 
beginning of his reign’). 
Ep. 208. 15: 
O regem fidum sed tunc tantummodo fidum: 
‘O King true to thy word, but true on this occasion only!’ (mot ‘Here is a king 
who abides by his word, but his word is all that he has’). 
Ep. 226. 5-6: 
Quaeue canas qualiue modo contemnis, ea est spes 
Victura haec genio qualiacunque suo. 
“You care nothing for the theme or style of your song, such hope have you that 
whatever you sing will live by its genius’ (not ‘Now the hope that writing of any 
kind will survive lies in the subject which you celebrate and in the principles 
by which you exclude some things—that is, in the power of the writing itself’). 


App. ii. 7. 1: 


Moraris si sit spes (hic) tibi longa morandi: 


You are foolish if you entertain any long hope of remaining here on earth’ 
(not ‘you delay, in case your expectation of staying be extended’). More has 
plenty of false quantities, but Moraris here is not one of them. It is 2 sing. 
pres. indic. of moror, morari, ‘to be foolish’. After spes I have inserted hic, which 
is demanded both by sense and metre. 
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More’s false quantities gave pain—but some pleasure as well—to Brixius; who 
called attention, our Editors tell us, to sixteen of them (but when they come to 
list them, p. xxx, they table only fifteen). Errors which neither they nor Brixius 
note are: Ep. 16. 1, facilé; 28. 1, Sosime; 71. 1 (and 127. 2), Gijgis; 71. 15, fac; 
77. 4, dirimant; 237. 8 (and 249. 5), rétulere. In Ep. 71. 20, Pulchro cum Dionysio, 
sense and metre require Dionyso. But our Editors have a note: ‘ Dionysto, though 
required by the meter, seems to be a mistake for Dionyso.’ 

In a good many places they have left standing, without comment, lines 
metrically faulty of which the faults seem due, not to More, but to the printer. 
Some of these are easily corrected. 

Ep. 4. 9: 

Aut lanceis icta ungulisue sonipedum: 
The metre demands 

Aut icta lanceis ungulisue sonipedum. 


Ep. 189. 18: 
Quibus laborque studiumque id est: 
laborque should be corrected to labor. 
Ep. 229. 12: 
Tantum cum haberes, unum tamen viris: 
For unum read unicum. 
Ep. 231. 5: 
Interque multa quaerit an unquam malos: 
For unquam read nunquam. 
App. ii. 3. 2: 
Deliciis tuis pastus es Holtiade. 
Sense and metre are given by 
Deliciisque tuis pastus es, Holtiade. 
(Holtiade is ablative, not genitive; Holtiade Epigramma, in the title to App. ii. 
2, should probably be corrected to Holtiadis Epigramma; though More elsewhere 
plays odd tricks with the declension of proper names (as with the name Herveus 
in Epp. 170-9).) 

Misprints of which the metre affords no indication, but the failure to detect 
which embarrasses translation and interpretation, are more numerous than they 
should be. In Ep. 29 our Editors print the last two lines so: 

Muneris hoc nostri est, Venus inquit. Verba retorquens 
Fortuna, haec nostri est muneris, inquit, hera: 


rendering by ‘Venus said, ““This union is evidence of my favor.”” But Fortune, 
echoing her words, replied, “This wife is evidence of my favor.” ’ In the last 
line there should be a comma after haec, and no comma after Fortuna; and we 
should translate: ‘Venus said, ““This is of my giving.” Mistress Fortune, throwing 
back these words, said, “It is of my giving.”’ For hera as a title of the Goddess 
Fortuna, see Plautus, Merc. 598*, 842, Ennius, Ann. 195. 
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Ep. 124. 3: 

Hoc fecere fames, caedes, furor aeris, egestas. 
aeris is a misprint—the printer’s eye was caught by aere in the line preceding, 
Reference to the Greek which More is translating shows that he wrote: 

Hoc fecere fames, caedes, furor, acris egestas. 
Ep. 143. 5-6: 

Non resonant isti versus, ait, illico sensi. 
Qualeis lactucas talia labra petant. 


Our Editors translate: ‘He said, ‘“Those verses of yours do not rhyme; I noticed 
it at once”. Let such taste as his seek an appropriate dish.’ This is to throw 
grammar and syntax to the winds. More wrote: 


Non resonant isti versus, ait. Ilico sensi 
Qualeis lactucas talia labra petant: 


which may be rendered: ‘ ““These verses of yours do not rhyme”’, he said. | 
realized forthwith what kind of inferior food such lips as his like.’ 
App. ii. 3. 30: 
Admonuit labris ubera chara meis: 
Our Editors render: ‘suggested a pap welcome to my lips.’ This is not to stop 
and think. Admonuit is a mere misprint for Admouit. 
Other misprints that I have noted are: 


Progymnasmata, 10, Lilii 2, accellerare for accelerare; 15, Lilii 2, Musarum 
for Musas; 17, Lilii 1, vita for viua, 2, vitam for viuam; Ep. 52. 5, varii, (for varii); 
76. 2, finxerat for finxerit; 77. 2, natus, (for natus); 115. 2, bibit (for bibit.); 121. 
2, pares. (for pares,); 182. 24, grauius (for grauius.), 25 rebus (for rebus.); 198. 3, 
aegre) abstemius esse (for aegre), abstemius esse); 231. 6, crediderat for crediderit; 
233. 5, tuto nam, si for tuto, nam si; App. ii. 2. 10, pauua for pauca; App. ii. 3.7, 
Ac for At. 

On Ep. 137 our Editors have a note in their commentary and a note in section 4 
of their Introduction. More is translating an Epigram of the Greek Anthology 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 201): 


*Avrumdtpav yupvi et ris TTdpOovow dergev, 
éxrobev dv ornAdv ‘Hpaxdéous épvyov. 
More’s text has 


Fugerit ad Parthos, vel ad Herculis usque columnas, 
Visa semel, positis vestibus, Antipatra. 


Our Editors suggest, very sensibly, that the Greek text which More had before 
him read, not édvyov, but épvyev. This accounts for More’s Fugerit, but does 
not account for ad Parthos. I cannot but think that what More wrote was 4 
Parthis. 

A notable inconvenience in this text of the Epigrams is the fact that there is 
no numbering of lines. Ep. 1 runs to 190 lines. The commentary has a note 
on line 179. But to locate the reference in the text the reader has to count 
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laboriously. The Index to the book is in some particulars, if not inconvenient, 
odd. Virgil, for example, must be looked for under Maro, Ovid under Naso. 
For Wolsey, you must go to Eboracensis; but you are helped to it by an entry 
‘Thomas (Wolsey); see Eboracensis’. 

H. W. Garrop 


Respublica: an interlude for Christmas 1553, attributed to Nicholas 
Udall. Re-edited by W. W. Grec (Early English Text Society, 0.s. 226), 
Pp. xxi+83. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952 (for 1946). 18s. 6d. net. 


The appearance of a new edition of Respublica to replace the old ones is a 
welcome occasion. Sir Walter Greg has based his text ultimately on the collo- 
type facsimile published in 1908 (the original MS. is in the U.S.A.), using also 
the editions of Brandl (1898) and Magnus (E.E.T.S., 1905). Footnotes to each 
page indicate the more important suggestions of these editors, and the MS. 
readings where emendations have been incorporated into the text (except at 
1, 612, where ‘geare’ silently replaces the MS. error ‘yeare’); the only unrecorded 
emendations concern minor punctuation-signs, and the procedure followed is 
fully stated in the introduction. Sir Walter has provided an accurate text which 
can be used with confidence. 

Although it must be by the reliability of its text that an edition stands or falls, 
one would have welcomed a longer introduction. Sir Walter devotes two-thirds 
of his fifteen-page essay to the question of authorship, adding further internal 
evidence in support of Magnus’s attribution of Respublica to Udall, and showing 
that the surviving external evidence does not make this attribution unlikely. At 
times one feels that the strong case for Udall is being overstated: several verbal 
‘parallels’ with Udall’s known work are commonplaces (e.g. ‘abusion’, ‘cockes 
bones’, ‘mome’, ‘paules steeple’) and many dramatic features of Respublica are 
characteristic of other Tudor interludes besides Rotster Doister (naive conven- 
tions of entrance and exit, frequency of songs and of proverbs, use of rustic 
dialect). Nevertheless, the stylistic evidence is so heavily in Udall’s favour that 
Sir Walter might profitably have pursued the problem of why Udall, whose 
known writings have a Protestant flavour, should have written this manifestly 
anti-Protestant work. Discussion of this might then have led to the critical 
appraisal of Respublica as a satire and as a play: it is undoubtedly, after The 
Three Estates, the liveliest and most pungent political interlude we have. Magnus 
adequately sketched the political background, but his notes are sparse and some- 
times need correction (notably the fantastic assertion that in Il. 1290 ff. Mary 
Tudor and Jane Grey are figured as two rival Verities and Henry VIII as Old 
Time), and apart from supplying a colloquial marginal commentary (which Sir 
Walter wisely suppresses) he made no attempt to discuss the play as such. A 
fuller introduction to the present edition would have filled this gap. 

The glossary, while largely accurate, at times reveals a surprising neglect of 
previous editors’ findings. No mention is made of Magnus’s notes on ‘fliettance’ 
(L. 97), ‘godsgood’ (1. 1028), or ‘Iustitia tamen non luxit in nobis’ (1. 1530), 
though we do find his curious guess that ‘pitcheree’ (1. 1740) means ‘begging with 
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a pitcher (a northern custom)’: surely ‘pitcheree, patcherie’ and ‘snatcherie, 
catcherie’ in the following line have the function of compounds, and can no 
more be glossed separately than can ‘higgledy’ and ‘piggledy’? J. S. Farmer’s 
modernized collections of Tudor interludes do not seem to have been consulted 
at all; a bad oversight, since the notes often compensate for the ugly form and 
textual uselessness of those squat volumes. His suggestion for ‘fichaunt’ (1. 
1821: People’s error for ‘sufficient’, i.e. ‘esteemed’—‘Lost’ Tudor Plays with some 
others, 1907, p. 398) seems preferable to Greg’s ‘fitchant (O.E.D. first in 1600), 
nimble’. By two contemporary dramatic illustrations he shows that ‘have att 
thye petticote’ (1. 1892) does not convey ‘the idea of stripping’ (Greg) but that 
of beating or punishment (L.7.P., p. 448, and references). To ‘leape at a 
daisie’ (1. 1322), for which Greg conjectures ‘to lie under the sod, to turn up 
one’s toes’, is shown to mean ‘to be hanged’ (L.7.P., p. 391, with reference to 
his Anonymous Plays, 3rd series, pp. 261-2, where an illustration clinches the 
point by showing the phrase’s origin); the meaning ‘be hanged’ also occurs in 
Magnus’s notes. People’s ‘they bade me pieke me home’ (1. 1591: Greg, ‘? pick 
my way home’) is explained, with two illustrations, as ‘walk, be off, get home’ 
(L.T.P., p. 449), and Palsgrave’s dictionary (1530: fol. 316) shows that Farmer 
is again right: ‘Come of pycke you hence and your heles hytherwarde: Sus tyre 
auant tyre des tallons’. For ‘beare faire in hand[e]’ and its past participle (Il. 
680, 941, 969) Greg confidently gives ‘to deal courteously with’, and ‘treated, 
managed, governed’; but in Palsgrave (fol. 162”) we have ‘I Beare in hande I 
threp vpon a man yt he hath done a dede / or make hym byleue so / Ie fais 
accroyre’. The phrase’s main meaning is ‘persuade’ (with a strong suggestion 
of ‘deceive’), and in Respublica it surely means ‘to give plausible explanations’. 
There is an unhappy conjecture regarding Adulation’s ‘A pestell on hym, he 
comes of the Acyons’, uttered in trying to remember Oppression’s false name of 
Reformation (‘?Asians, Asiatics, 409’): in fact the speaker thinks that ‘Acyon’ is 
a surname and that ‘Reform’, ‘Deform’, &c., are Christian names. Sir Walter 
has, however, the excellent suggestion that ‘best be truste’ (1. 343) should be 
‘best betruste’ (i.e. best trusted)—both Magnus and Farmer are far wide—and 
he makes good textual emendations at Il. 1217, 1220, 1445, 1634, and 1646 (his 
emendations at Il. 1625, 1637, and 1744 are anticipated by Farmer). The present 
reviewer's suggestion for the damaged line 1714 (‘yet ye drinke nowe and than 
your owne selfe on the whippe’) has appeared in Notes and Queries (July 1953) 
since the publication of Sir Walter’s edition. 

To sum up, this edition contains a finely edited text of this fine play, but the 
grateful reader will be a little disappointed by the brevity of the introduction 
and by the editor’s exclusive reliance on the O.£.D. while ‘fully aware’ of its 
shortcomings (p. xiii, note). 

T. W. Craik 


Shakespeare Survey 6. Edited by ALLARDycE NICOLL. Pp. viii+185. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1953. 18s. net. 


The Survey has now reached its sixth number, and it has probably never had 
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a hostile review. This immunity is a result of merit, but it should not become 
a matter of habit; and although this number seems to be as good on the whole as 
most of its predecessors, I propose to begin with some complaints. 

The first is about the international character of the work. This is a delicate 
subject, but generally speaking it is well known that the anxious desire to please 
often makes a meeting between people of different nationalities grotesquely 
tedious and unnatural; and internationalism prosecuted for its own sake is a 
provincialism. In particular, the section of the Survey which deals with Shake- 
spearian activities all over the world reads like a parish magazine, or notes from 
old scholars, and it would be more international to leave it out altogether. 
Furthermore, it may not be as unmannerly as it is necessary to say that some 
contributions from foreign scholars are frankly out of their class in Shakespeare 
Survey. Almost every year the first article is a work of mature scholarship and 
permanent value, and it is a killing kindness to bind up with it the rootless fancies 
and flat banalities of less fortunate authors. This criticism does not apply to 
expert contributions like that of Mr. Chang Chen-Hsien in the present number, 
on translating Shakespeare into Chinese. It does, however, apply to other items 
which are foreign only in the sense that the writers are clearly not at home in 
the Survey. 

In fact, contrary to the general impression, it seems obvious that nowadays it 
is only the scholar who can talk about Shakespeare without slipping into some 
cant or other; not, of course, that he is immune, but he has a degree of familiarity 
which prevents hollow bardolatry, a reputation which precludes pretentiousness 
and irresponsibility, and a training which makes him a lucid expositor. The 
inclusion of articles which are evidently not from such a hand tends to detract 
from the authority of the Survey, and possibly repels the general reader, for whom 
the series is supposed to have interest; he will venture into this difficult terrain 
only if he has confidence in his guide, and can be sure he is not being trifled with. 

In short, there is some need for a change in the Survey before it becomes too 
venerable to be questioned without the risk of committal for contempt. The 
rector should not put the royal visit and the jumble-sale into the same paragraph. 

The sixth number is, of course, very good. The main topic is the history plays, 
and Dr. Harold Jenkins’s historical account of twentieth-century criticism of 
them ranks with the best work that has appeared in the series. A later account 
of the same subject will certainly need to record with respect Dr. Clifford Leech’s 
paper on 2 Henry IV. Dr. Leech is, as he has earlier hinted, sceptical about the 
modern practice of treating the histories schematically, and he is here both subtle 
and impressive. In the other major article of this group Professor Kenneth Muir 
reconsiders the authorship of Edward III, and supports Alfred Hart’s claim for 
Shakespeare (which was based on very elaborate vocabulary tests) with other 
kinds of evidence, chiefly from imagery. 

The series of papers on great Shakespeare libraries continues, this year with 
Mr. Godfrey Davis on the Huntington. This will startle the untravelled English, 
as the great American libraries always do. There is a photograph of it, the tycoon 
library of the new world, white and rich in the sunlight of academic California. 
The illustrated commentary on recent productions is another regular and pleasant 
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feature. This time Mr. Richard David went to Stratford for the Festival history 
cycle, of which he gives a generous, critical, and detailed account. Mr. George 
Rylands deals elegantly but acutely with the West End Festival productions, 
Antony and Cleopatra and The Winter’s Tale, to both of which, and especially the 
first, he seems much too kind; though this is again out of generosity, not thickness 
of sight. Finally there is the survey of the previous year’s work, with Miss M. C, 
Bradbrook very vivacious on Critical Studies, and Dr. Leech and Dr. McMana- 
way on the Life, Times, and Stage, and Textual Studies. Dr. McManaway, with 
more space than the others, gives very useful critiques of his more important 
items, and singles out for close attention the excellent paper on Pericles which 
Mr. Philip Edwards contributed to the fifth number of the Survey. 

Of the non-recurring articles, there is one of self-evident importance—Pro- 
fessor C. T. Prouty’s illustrated account of drama in Trinity Hall in the 50s and 
60s of the sixteenth century. Mrs. Joan Rees suspects that Daniel incorporated 
some visual memories of the Antony and Cleopatra monument scene in his re- 
vision of Cleopatra. Mr. Terence Spencer argues that some muddle about the 
value of a talent in Timon can be used to support the theory that the play as it 
stands is only an unfinished draft. This is a good argument, except that there 
seems to be no difficulty about the line ‘He cannot want fifty fiue hundred 
Talents’, where fifty and five hundred need not be regarded as alternatives of 
which one was to be struck out; insert a comma after fifty and the line means: 
‘I don’t believe Timon can be short of fifty, or for that matter five hundred, 
talents.” Mr. J. W. Lever has a gay paper on John Eliot, author of Ortho-Epia, 
and establishes contact between that work and the language of Pistol and the 
Dauphin, but not that of Juliet. 

There is no criticism of the interpretative kind, except Dr. Leech’s, that is 
worth mentioning; and room could, as I have hinted, be made for it. However, 
next year’s leading theme is to be Style and Language, which must surely offer 
an occasion to repair the omission. FRANK KERMODE 


The Honest Mans Fortune. A Critical Edition of MS. Dyce 9 (1625). 
Edited by J. GerrRITsEN. Pp. cxi-++-188 (Groningen Studies in English, III). 
Groningen and Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1952. Fl. 12.90. 

The Honest Mans Fortune was printed in the First Beaumont and Fletcher 
Folio and exists also in a Dyce Collection manuscript, which describes the play 
as ‘Plaide In the yeare 1613” and concludes with a licence from Herbert dated 
8 February 1624(-5). According to Herbert the play was ‘an olde One and the 
Originall Lost’. The actor-list in the Second Folio suggests that ‘the original 
performers were Lady Elizabeth’s men, after the Queen’s Revels had joined 
them in March 1613’ (The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 227). The performance planned 
in 1625 was to be given by the King’s Men. The Folio contains a scene not in 
the manuscript, and the two texts differ in a short passage at the end. The manu- 
script is in the hand of Edward Knight, book-keeper to the King’s Men, whose 
signature has been found by Dr. Gerritsen on the Articles of Agreement between 
Alleyn and Jacob Meade and certain players, dated 20 March 1615/16. 
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Dr. Gerritsen’s edition is based on the manuscript: he has recourse to the 
Folio or to conjecture only when the manuscript readings prove unacceptable. 
Folio readings are, however, fully recorded. The manuscript has been printed 
with great care, even to the typographical indication of different types of hand- 
writing and to the preservation of the placing of speech-headings. Mislineation is 
frequent in both texts, and Dr. Gerritsen has attempted to restore the line- 
arrangements that the play’s authors intended. We are indebted to him for 
making the manuscript version more easily available, and for his thorough con- 
sideration of provenance and authorship. 

It has been generally agreed (e.g. by W. W. Greg, Dramatic Documents, p. 290; 
R. C. Bald, Bibliographical Studies in the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647, 
p. §7) that the two texts have an immediate common source. Sir Walter Greg 
and Professor Bald have taken the view that this was ‘some sort of stage version’ 
that ‘came into the hands of the King’s Men from Lady Elizabeth’s company’. 
They have contrasted Knight’s manuscript with the manuscript version of 
Bonduca, confessedly a transcript of foul papers which occasioned the scribe 
much difficulty: Knight’s text has, in comparison, a high degree of accuracy. 
But this theory not only postulates the existence of an intermediate manuscript 
(a transcript of the 1613 prompt-book) but assumes it was ‘too worn or untidy 
to submit to Herbert’. Dr. Gerritsen points out that, as a transcript of an official 
prompt-book, this would not be expected to contain the cut passages found in 
Knight’s manuscript, and he wonders also how it came about that such a tran- 
script was ever made. While he agrees that the two texts have a common source 
(and indeed produces much evidence in support of this view), he is inclined to 
believe that that source was the foul papers of the authors. His strongest evidence 
for this may be briefly given: (1) the Folio reading ‘my Lady Annabella’ at 
Il. ii. 107, where the manuscript correctly reads ‘my ladye Lamira’, seems a slip 
due to multiple authorship, which would be corrected in a prompt-book; (2) at 
IV. ii. 155 Knight deletes the words ‘the burden of his’, which would continue 
the sense of 1. 154, and replaces them with the beginning of a quite different line: 
it looks as if the deleted words stood in Knight’s copy and that the author had 
rejected them in the process of composition. Dr. Gerritsen does not claim that 
this evidence compels belief, but he has at least raised a strong doubt whether 
The Honest Mans Fortune is not, after all, based like Bonduca on foul papers: 
that it is a better text may mean only that the papers were in a better condition. 

In discussing the authorship of the play, Dr. Gerritsen explores ground already 
heavily and roughly traversed. He perhaps attaches too much importance to the 
presentation of Lapoop as a sea-captain in some scenes and a land-captain in 
others: Lapoop’s claims to any kind of service are doubtful, and an author might 
not imagine them consistently. But there is the Folio’s reading of ‘Annabella’ 
noted above, there is the verse of the comic characters in Act V in contrast to 
their previously normal prose, there are the frequent Folio spellings ‘yf’ and ‘yt’ 
in Act I only. Assuming, therefore, that the play is of multiple authorship (which 
from its highly varied atmosphere seems likely), Dr. Gerritsen has applied a 
verse-test (the ratio of double endings to ‘inversions’) and Dr. Partridge’s ‘gram- 
matical’ test, and has briefly commented on other methods. His most interesting 
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result is the assigning of Act I and Act II, Scene i, to Tourneur. He is confident 
that Act IV is Field’s and Act V Fletcher’s, but is not convinced that the claims 
of other dramatists can be established. 

CLIFFORD LEECH 


Poems of Michael Drayton. Edited by Joun Buxton. Vol. I, pp. xliii+306; 
Vol. II, pp. v+307-724 (The Muses’ Library). London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1953. 30s. net. 


Despite the title, this is, of course, a selection, comprising something like a 
fifth of the poet’s output. But it is a larger selection than has ever been published 
before except in the collections of Chalmers and Anderson (in which Wordsworth 
and Coleridge read their Drayton); and in one important respect it supplements, 
even improves upon, that earlier selection which readers of this journal are most 
likely to have on their own shelves, in a now-very-much-off-white binding—the 
Clarendon Press Drayton’s Minor Poems, edited by Cyril Brett. The new selec- 
tion finds room for a substantial sample of the ‘major’ poems, and thus represents 
Drayton as a narrative and heroic as well as a lyric and pastoral poet. This was 
worth doing, even though many of the sonnets and odes given by Brett had to 
be sacrificed. 

The main part of Mr. Buxton’s editorial task must have been the making of 
this selection, and his choice is highly commendable. He gives nearly a third of 
the sonnets and odes, about half of the 1606 pastorals and the 1627 elegies, four 
of the twelve pairs of Heroicall Epistles, one of the four Legends, and eleven of the 
thirty ‘songs’ of Poly-Olbion; and he gives complete Endimion and Phebe, The 
Owle, Nimphidia, Shepheards Sirena, the Muses Elizium, and—with justifiable 
courage—the Barons Warres. There are thus examples of all the literary kinds 
in which Drayton worked, except the ‘divine poem’, and each kind, save possibly 
satire, has its due proportion. One might wish for more of what Drayton actually 
wrote in Elizabeth’s reign, but the preference of revised over early versions is 
defensible. 

The editor has not unnaturally economized space by omitting all preliminary 
matter to the poems (Drayton’s prefaces and dedications, and the commendatory 
verses) and by giving hardly any textual variants. The fact of revision is, how- 
ever, indicated (if sometimes too briefly for accuracy, as when Idea, 1619, is 
called his ‘final recension’ of Ideas Mirrour, 1594) and the dedicatees are named 
in the notes. As a whole the editorial notes seem rather meagre, especially on the 
Barons Warres, where they consist ‘almost entirely of Drayton’s own glosses; and 
no very clear principle of inclusion and omission is apparent. (Mr. Buxton quotes 
Johnson on ‘necessary evils’, and also ‘I could have written longer notes, for the 
art of writing notes is not of difficult attainment’.) Attention must be drawn to the 
important new material on pp. 292-4, from a recently discovered contemporarily 
annotated copy of The Owle, in the collection of Dr. Juel-Jensen; and also to 
p. xvii of the Introduction, for a new fact about the ‘Apollo room’. On p. 297 
my own dating of one of the Elegies is queried; the difficulty about the ships’ 
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return is a real one, as I saw (but evidently did not state clearly enough), but 1622 
still seems the most probable year. 

The text appears from a sample checking to be verbally accurate. No editorial 
policy in such matters as spelling, punctuation, capitals, and italics is announced ; 
but such a policy can be inferred. While keeping the spelling and punctuation of 
the originals (save in a few cases, mostly noted—an exception is the lines from 
Ashmole MS. 38) the editor has considered the capitals and italics as wholly in 
his power. The loss of the capitals is to be regretted, and not for merely pedantic 
reasons. When, for example, Love, Passion, Faith, and Innocence in the sestet 
of Drayton’s greatest sonnet lose their status as personifications, part of the 
miraculous modulation in that sonnet is lost upon the modern reader. There is 
another small inconsistency: line-references are given for all poems except the 
Barons Warres, which has numbered stanzas; and partly as a result of the conse- 
quent spacing, some of the page-openings for this poem have an irregular and 
unpleasing appearance, an exception to the generally attractive appearance of the 
text. A few words are editorially glossed; one such gloss should be corrected 
from an article in this journal (xxi, 1945, pp. 127-33), in which Mrs. Charlotte 
Macdonald convincingly identified the mysterious ‘tydie’ with the Great Tit. 

The Introduction, sound and pleasing if unexciting, is written for the general 
reader rather than the specialist; it will rarely mislead, and it has the merit of 
conveying a warm and comprehensive admiration of Drayton’s poetry. Half a 
century ago Elton, looking back to two earlier revivals of interest in Drayton, 
spoke of a ‘third revival’ then becoming apparent, and the hope that Drayton’s 
whole works might be made accessible. By 1941 that hope was fulfilled in the 


‘Shakespeare Head Drayton, of which Mr. Buxton speaks gratefully; it is now out 


of print, and the time is ripe for a fourth and more widespread revival which the 
present selection may well initiate. A halfpenny a page for the text alone is not 
expensive. 

KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


The War of Truth: Studies in the Decay of Christian Humanism in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century. By Herscuet Baker. Pp. xii+-390. London: 
Staples Press, 1952. 35s. net. 

The field covered by Mr. Baker’s book is more extensive than even its sub-title 
may suggest: it stretches backwards beyond the limits of his period to include 
Ramus, Montaigne, and the Neo-Stoicism of the sixteenth century, even so far 
back as to include a brief sketch of St. Thomas Aquinas’s rationalism and the 
nominalism of William of Ockham; it ranges forwards through the ‘new philo- 
sophy’ to Hobbes and Sprat. Mr. Baker has previously written a study of the 
development of Christian humanism; now he describes its eclipse. It is to be 
expected that a book which comes in the wake of twenty years of scholarship in 
this particular field of the history of ideas will only retrace familiar ground, and 
Mr. Baker admits that he leans heavily on earlier surveys like those of Professors 
Hardin Craig and Willey. He is aware, too, of the limitations of his synoptic 
method. The book tends to be divisible into summaries of the ideas of individual 
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thinkers or groups of thinkers, and these summaries are freely illustrated by 
quotations ; instead of a single line of thought selecting from and disciplining the 
material, there is a surrender to the rich confusion of the intellectual warfare 
which is the author’s subject. 

Because of this comprehensiveness and the absence of a strongly marked per- 
sonal point of view, these studies have the peculiar value of reflecting the revolu- 
tion in historiography which has taken place in the last quarter of a century. The 
frontier between the medieval and the modern mind has been pushed forward 
from the time of the revival of learning to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The decisive change is seen to have taken place, not during the Renaissance, not 
even with the break-up of Christendom and the emergence of national states, but 
with the collapse of belief in an order primarily spiritual at both the cosmological 
and the human level, and the substitution for it of a thoroughgoing secularist 
attitude. As Mr. Baker says: “The traditional notions central to Renaissance 
thought retained their vitality far into the seventeenth century’ (p. 363). Milton 
was ‘the last great exemplar of Renaissance humanism’. But long before then 
the uneasiness of the synthesis between humanistic rationalism and the sacra- 
mental view of nature had become increasingly apparent. We can see the end of 
the great debate in the pathetic attacks of the conservatives Méric Casaubon and 
Henry Stubbe on the virtuosos of the Royal Society. 

The book throws into relief, too, the general problems associated with the 
technique of inquiry known as history of ideas. The business of the historian of 
ideas is with ‘the assumptions felt as facts which underlie systems’ (p. 95) and 
their evolution and decay. But he is an historian, not a philosophical critic: his 
role appears to be that of a man without presuppositions who is concerned with ' 
the presuppositions of other people. Judgement of value is excluded and the 
currency of an idea alone, in a sufficient number of books, entitles it to considera- 
tion. Hakewill and Godfrey Goodman get as much space as Hooker and Bacon, 
The result is that intellectual concepts are criticized, not on their own merits, 
but in terms of fashion and the changing needs of society; and yet they remain 
abstractions, and the exponent of this method is prevented by the limits of his 
discipline from studying their embodiment in institutions except in a curiously 
bloodless way. Thus Mr. Baker speaks of Puritanism and Anglicanism as ‘those 
configurations of religious emotion’ (p. 187). Puritan and Anglican do, of course, 
present two different types of the religious mind, but to speak of them like this 
is to ignore the political and ecclesiastical factors which helped to bring the two 
movements into being and into eventual conflict. 

The same search for abstractions is often least happily applied to narrative or 
dramatic literature, where ideas cannot be considered apart from the intention 
of the writer. Except in his second chapter on ‘Death and Time’, where he draws 
heavily on the Jacobean ‘literature of disenchantment’, Mr. Baker is restrained 
in his use of illustrations from imaginative literature. His statement that Tour- 
neur’s Charlemont is ‘the reductio ad absurdum of the Stoic hero’ is perhaps more 
acceptable than the view once put forward in the pages of this journal by Mr. 

Michael Higgins that Charlemont is a type of Calvinistic piety; but both claims 
show the Procrustean dangers of such a method when it is applied to poetry. 
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The interpretation of Nature’s ‘doome’ in the ‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos seems, again, 
to wrench the text to accommodate a theory. Canto VII, stanza lviii is said to 
express a vague and not very confident hope for the existence of order in the 
universe; the phrasing, however, suggests that Spenser was asserting in Neo- 
Platonic terms the unchanging being behind appearances. 

There are other places where the encyclopaedic nature of his task has caused 
the author, intent on developing his general argument, to overlook some points 
in his analysis and comparison of particular writers. Bunyan’s Talkative is not 
a type of the Puritan intellectualist who minimizes the irrational character of 
grace; Talkative claims to have a sense of sin and new birth, but he only talks 
about them, without exhibiting signs of regeneration. Similarly, to use a quota- 
tion from the lyrically eloquent final section of the Second Part of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress to illustrate the new simplicity of Restoration prose is quite to miss the 
subtle and restrained use of rhythm by Bunyan, which makes this passage alto- 
gether unlike the plain style of, say, Dryden’s prefaces. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters the author narrows his stage, and recapitulates 
the controversy on liberty of conscience in the Civil War period, already so 
admirably surveyed by Haller and Woodhouse. This part of the book is not 
closely related to its main theme and forms a hiatus in the argument; it would 
perhaps have been better to follow straight on from the fourth chapter on “The 
Attack on Authority’ to the final one on the scientific revolution. 

The substitution of a dramatic pattern of conflicting systems for independent 
analysis often has a vicious effect on the style; violently dynamic metaphors are 
used to describe the influence of abstractions. One wonders what the Royal 
Society’s committee on language would have thought of the verbs ‘channelize’ 
(p. 28) and ‘spearhead’ (p. 256). However, a praiseworthy attempt is made in 
many places to understand ideas in their historical context. The discussion of 
Ramism is especially helpful; so is that of covenant theology. Above all, a sense 
of the extraordinarily varied and often contradictory character of the heritage of 
Christian humanism, though it does not always make for clarity, does prevent 
glib over-simplification. 

RoGER SHARROCK 


The Goths in England: A Study in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century 
Thought. By Samuet Kuicer. Pp. viii+304. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 
The purpose of this book, stated briefly, is to supplement the comparatively 

well-known eighteenth-century associations of ‘Gothic’ with less well-known 

ones which take us back into seventeenth-century political thought. The word 
was much used, the author claims, by propagandists defending the prerogatives 
of Parliament, our Germanic forebears being credited with a love of liberty and 
with the creation of institutions from which Parliament developed. Then he 
shows how, at a later date, a Whiggish emphasis on popular liberties, supported 
by this view of the Teutonic past, could become linked with a Gothic taste in 
architecture. An anonymous essayist of 1739 writes of Gothic buildings: 
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. I entered them with a Constitutional Sort of Reverence and look’d upon 
dhoes arms with Gratitude, as the Terror of former Ministers and the Check of 
Kings. . .. Our old Gothick Constitution had a noble strength and Simplicity in 
it, which was well enough represented by the bold Arches and the solid Pillars of 
the Edifices of those Days. 


This, Mr. Kliger argues, was the “Whig taste in the fine arts’, while ‘the sym- 
metry and balance of the Grecian building apotheosized the Tory aim of main- 
taining national stability through a vested aristocratic interest and a strong 
monarchy’. The same writer in another place’ has developed the correlation, 
touched upon by some eighteenth-century theorists, between parliamentary 
freedom and freedom in landscape design. 

A large part of Mr. Kliger’s book is devoted to the investigation of the Gothic 
tradition before the eighteenth century and in its non-aesthetic aspects. This 
involves excursions into varied fields of learning. His explanation of how the 
word came to be used of the Germanic peoples in general and therefore of the 
colonizers of England; his account of the doctrine, revived by Reformation 
leaders, of the translatio imperti ad Teutonicos, with its stress on Germanic virtues 
and Roman decadence; and his lengthy treatment of the use, by political writers 
of the seventeenth century, of material concerning the Germanic past drawn 
from Tacitus and from antiquarians such as Verstegen, Camden, Horn, and 
others: all these call for the attention of a variety of specialists. But a protest 
may be raised here against his repetitive insistence on the word ‘Gothic’ in his 
chapter on the political writers. The chapter is headed ‘Gothic Parliaments’, 
Verstegen is ‘the ancestor of the Gothicists’, reference is made to ‘Gothic party 
pamphlets’, ‘Gothic propaganda’, and ‘Gothic arguments’ ; yet most of the writers 
referred to use words like ‘Saxon’ or ‘German’ in the passages cited, and the 
evidence offered for the extensive use of ‘Gothic’ before the closing years of the 
century (Harrington’s ‘Gothic balance’ is one of a few significant examples given) 
is rather slender. 

In establishing Gothic liberty as one of the commonplaces of the Augustan 
period, Mr. Kliger has achieved something; but his single-minded pursuit of his 
theme often leads to an insensitive treatment of individual writers, to an exaggera- 
tion or distortion of their role as exponents of this idea. While Sir William 
Temple’s remarks on the Goths deserve the emphasis Mr. Kliger gives them 
(Temple was a popularizer of the tradition, and an important source for later 
writers on this topic), who would have thought, from Mr. Kliger’s account of his 
‘Gothic evangelism’, that Temple, in the essay ‘Of Heroick Virtue’, gives a com- 
parable amount of space to other cultures, that the chapter dealing with the 
Goths is not the culminating one, and that it has been said of him by an authority’ 
that he was the first political writer to hold up the Chinese system of government 
as a model? Similarly, one would like to have seen Swift’s scattered remarks in 
praise of Gothic parliaments related to his thought as a whole. Mr. Kliger does 
not attempt to discuss all aspects of the eighteenth-century Gothic vogue, con- 
fining himself mainly to passages in which the word is associated with certain 

' E.L.H., xvi (1949), 135-50. 
2 H. E. Woodbridge, Sir William Temple (New York, 1940), p. 276. 
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admirable racial characteristics, including the love of liberty; though he also 
cites Tory writers who use it in a pejorative sense. Some interesting examples of 
‘Whig taste’ are quoted, chiefly from topographical poems like Gilbert West’s 
Stowe, where the idea of liberty is related to Gothic buildings. Edward Lovi- 
bond’s On Rebuilding Combe Neville contains an address to ‘thy Gothic tower’, 
the poem continuing with “There patriot passions fir’d my breast With freedom’s 
glowing themes’. But perhaps too much is made of a few examples. Mr. Kliger’s 
avoidance of all aspects but the chosen one sometimes leads to strange results, as 
his treatment of Thomson’s Liberty rather disconcertingly shows. He describes 
it as ‘the outstanding poem in the period on Gothic freedom’, supporting his view 
with comments on several passages (iii. 539-40, iv. 370-4, 689-95, 798, 801-3). 
The passages are convincing enough, but what one cannot help noticing is that 
the word ‘Gothic’ does not occur in them (its use in ‘Gothic states’ in iv. 806 
conveys no attitude) and that it does occur several times elsewhere in the poem, 
usually in the more well-known unfavourable sense, in passages with which 
Mr. Kliger is not concerned: 


Such thy sure rules, that Goths of every age, 
Who scorned thy aid, have only loaded earth 
With laboured heavy monuments of shame. (ii. 378-80) 


And mixed with Gothic forms, (the chisel’s shame). . . . (iii. 510) 


Wait till the morning shines, and from the depth 
Of Gothic darkness springs another day. (iv. 13-14) 


His failure to relate his selected aspect of Gothic with others current at this 
period is the major weakness of the book. In the opening pages he very sensibly 
admits that the Whig-Gothic alignment does not always, or even perhaps in a 
majority of cases, hold good: Addison disliked Gothic architecture, and Whigs 
sometimes used the epithet in attacking Tories. But his recognition of the limits 
of his thesis does not prevent him from exaggerating it later. 

The last chapter deals briefly with the speculations of Hurd, Percy, Warton, 
and others concerning the origins of the ‘Gothic’ romances. 

D. W. JEFFERSON 


Pope’s Windsor Forest 1712: A Study of the Washington University 
Holograph. (Washington University Studies, n.s., Language and Litera- 
ture XXI). Pp. iv+70. By Rospert M. Scumitz. Saint Louis: Washington 
University, 1952. $4.50. 

According to Pope Windsor Forest was first composed when he was sixteen, 
that is in 1704. We know that he revised and reshaped it in 1712, when he was 
twenty-four. No manuscript or any printed form of the 1704 version survives. 
In December 1712 Pope submitted to the judgement and advice of a group of 
friends the manuscript of a longer version, dedicated to George Granville, Lord 
Lansdowne. In its earlier form, an imitation of Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, the poem 
was designed as a rural scene. The new poem, published 7 March 1713, was 
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chiefly distinguished from the old by a lengthy extension celebrating the forth- 
coming Peace of Utrecht, an achievement of the Tory administration. In 1736 
Pope, publishing his Works with ‘Explanatory Notes and Additions’, invited the 
reader to believe that the new poem was the old poem with comparatively few 
variations and 136 new lines at the end. This was by no means an adequate 
account of what had really happened; and later editors have only in part pre- 
sented the true story. 

We have the advantage, however, that an elegantly written autograph of the 
poem, submitted by Pope to friends, as noted above, has survived. In the hand- 
some quarto volume before us a facsimile of the manuscript, beautifully repro- 
duced page by page, and almost in full size, appears, presenting the original with 
an extraordinary faithfulness to colour and tone. Opposite each facsimile page 
is printed the text of Windsor Forest as Pope circulated it to his friends. Variants 
from this text are considered in notes. Thus, as Professor Schmitz declares, with 
the ‘manuscript before us we are no longer wholly dependent upon what Pope 
and his editors have chosen to tell us about Windsor Forest in transition’. By 
noting changes written into the manuscript by Pope, by following alterations 
through successive printings, it is the design of Professor Schmitz to further a 
better understanding of the poet as an ‘architect and builder’ in verse during the 
formative years and through his later development. 

The history of the 1712 manuscript is of peculiar interest. It was not used for 
the published text of 1713. The printer, as variants show, must have been sup- 
plied with a fair copy. For over twenty years thereafter Pope appears to have 
made no further use of the 1712 manuscript, if we are to judge by the few variants 
appearing in printed texts between 1713 and 1736. Then, when he turned to 
note textual variants, the 1712 manuscript came into use again. Together with 
other manuscripts Pope, before his death, presented it to Jonathan Richardson, 
the younger. From Richardson the manuscript of Windsor Forest passed into the 
ownership of Charles Chauncey and his heirs, from whom Elwin borrowed it 
when engaged upon his edition of Pope’s Works, where the poem appears in 
volume i, 1871. The manuscript then passed by sale through four or five hands 
till it reached William K. Bixby, who presented it in 1925 to Washington Univer- 
sity. It will thus be noted that more than a century passed between Warburton’s 
editorial use (1751) of the manuscript and that of Elwin, and again the best part 
of a century until studied in the minute detail which Professor Schmitz has 
devoted to it. Professor Schmitz shows what inadequate use Warburton made of 
the manuscript ; and Elwin’s textual notes did not really supplement Warburton. 
It should, in passing, be observed that the volume of the Twickenham Edition 
of Pope’s poems destined to include Windsor Forest has not yet been published. 

There are well over 100 major and minor changes shown in the 1712 manu- 
script. Neither Warburton nor Elwin appreciated the complexity of Pope’s 
reconstruction. In his full and careful analysis of the poet’s design directed to 

perfecting expression and improving versification Professor Schmitz takes into 
account readings from the manuscript, from printed editions between 1713 and 
1751, and Pope’s own notes. In considering the process of revision through which 
the poem passed Professor Schmitz begins by extracting from Pope’s well-known 
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letter to Walsh of 22 October 1706 the seven guiding rules he enunciated. 
Whether this letter, with its orderly statement of rules, was ever, in its printed 
form, sent to Walsh may be doubted. Pope had few letters to Walsh to print, 
and may naturally, therefore, have been anxious to make the best of the last 
letter addressed to him. We know also that, when printing it, he omitted the last 
part of a letter to Cromwell written over four years later, 25 November 1710, and, 
rewriting that part, which also concerned itself with the seven rules, embodied 
it in the Walsh letter. Professor Schmitz refers by date to the Cromwell letter, 
but without comment. It may be that the quoted rules were not, in exact form, 
present to Pope’s mind as early as 1706. It is, of course, to be recognized that 
the revised version of Windsor Forest, in any event, came later than the second 
letter. 

Pope’s constant and meticulous revision of his poems throughout life is well 
known. ‘Of the 386 lines of the 1712 manuscript of Windsor Forest’, we are told, 
‘fully half underwent some major or minor alteration.” Much that is of value, as 
well as many points of lesser interest, will be gained by a close study of Pro- 
fessor Schmitz’s illuminating analysis. Confining ourselves to this one poem we 
find, for example, that of the first six rules (the seventh is the adaptation of sound 
to sense) only one remains unbroken. We trace, further, how Pope advanced by 
stages to a larger command of composition in verse paragraphs. 

This handsome example of book production is distinguished by scholarly 
commentary and an apt arrangement of matter illustrating Pope’s pursuit of 
perfection in the choice of words and the art of placing them in the right order. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS 


David Hume on Criticism. By Teppy Brunius. Pp. 137 (Figura: 2. Studies 
by the Institute of Art History, University of Uppsala). Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist and Wiksell, 1952. Sw. Kr. 24. 

Hume’s Intentions. By J. A. Passmore. Pp. ix+167. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1952. 18s. net. 

It is perhaps infrequent for a writer to be better understood by his own genera- 
tion than by later generations, but this certainly seems true of David Hume as a 
literary critic. Bishop Hurd, Lord Kames, Alexander Gerard, George Campbell, 
James Beattie, Hugh Blair, George Walker, among many others considered 
Hume’s theories valuable enough to be followed or significant enough to be 
refuted. But modern philosophers, with few exceptions (e.g. Cassirer and Colling- 
wood), have not shared this interest in Hume’s literary theories. Mr. Passmore’s 
book is, in this respect, consistent with the tradition. He recognizes that ‘criti- 
cism’ belongs to Hume’s major interest in ‘moral subjects’, but he undertakes 
no inquiry into it. Since this review is confined to an analysis of Hume’s literary 
theories, it can merely indicate that Passmore finds ‘Hume’s great achievement’ 
to be a ‘conception of science, in which speculation, not security, is the key-note’. 
Unfortunately, Passmore neglects the role of speculation in Hume’s aesthetic 
theories. 
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It is, therefore, to Teddy Brunius’s volume that one must turn for the first 
comprehensive study of Hume’s ‘criticism’. David Hume on Criticism is pri- 
marily an historical work, attempting to place Hume’s aesthetics in ‘chrono- 
logical sequence’ and relate it to Hume’s philosophy and practical judgements, 
But these purposes are somewhat ambitious for this limited study, just as the 
identification of Hume’s term ‘criticism’ with ‘what is now called esthetics’ is 
much broader than either Hume or eighteenth-century usage warrants. The 
study deals with Hume’s concept of imagination and his analysis of beauty, 
tragedy, and taste. References to these subjects are scattered throughout the 
Treatise, Essays, and History, but Brunius summarizes rather than synthesizes 
them. Thus the study—with the exception of essays on tragedy and taste— 
retains some of the disorder of Hume’s own presentation. 

Brunius succeeds in giving an historical context for Hume’s ideas on tragedy, 
referring to Du Bos, Fontenelle, Burke, Hurd, Blair, and Campbell. He finds 
Hume’s contribution to the discussion to be an associationist analysis of catharsis. 
But in treating Hume’s theories of imagination, beauty, sympathy, and taste, 
Brunius neglects the historical situation and is often at a loss in assessing either 
Hume’s contribution or his influence. Hume’s theory of imagination identifies 
poetry with lying and irregular fancy as well as with truth and the understanding. 
Brunius concludes from the first view that in the ‘English esthetic debate from 
the time of Hume on, one can trace a continuous tradition hostile to poetry’. 
But Hume is neither the initiator nor the central figure in English hostility to 
poetry. Henry More, Hobbes, and innumerable writers before ahd after them 
on the evils of the drama emphasize this Platonic view of poetry. So, too, the 
unhistorical approach to Hume’s theory of beauty makes it difficult to grasp 
Hume’s revision of the views of Hutcheson and the classical rhetoricians. 

The second task which Brunius sets himself—the relation of Hume’s aesthetics 
to his philosophy as a whole—presupposes a definition of what Hume’s philosophy 
is. Brunius selects as the key terms of Hume’s philosophy, philosophical analysis 
and common sense: ‘Hume’s works from first to last can be seen as a dialogue 
between the philosophical analyst and the spokesman of common sense’, a 
dialogue about ‘the great questions to which there are no definite answers’. In 
other words, Hume is a philosophical sceptic as well as a follower of common 
sense, and he can make no definite choice between these poles. But this view 
seems extreme since in the essay on morals Hume declares that the role of 
inquiry is to ‘find those universal principles, from which all censure or approba- 
tion is ultimately derived’; and in the essay on taste he urges that men ‘must 
acknowledge a true and decisive standard to exist somewhere, to wit, real exis- 
tence and matter of fact’. As a result of his assumption about Hume’s method, 
Mr. Brunius is often left with unresolved contradictions, some of which can be 
explained by approaching Hume’s statements chronologically. For example, 
in the Treatise (1739-40) Hume considers poetry an imperfect form of factual 
truth, but in the essay on taste (1757) he distinguishes between geometrical or 
exact truth and the empirical rules or truth of art. This disregard of chronology 
also leads Brunius to value Hume for the wrong reasons. The author declares 
that Hume ‘repudiated the classical doctrine, “ut pictura poesis”’; yet this 
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footnote in ‘Of Tragedy’ (1757) was a repudiation not merely of the doctrine, 
but of an earlier statement by Hume which Brunius does not mention. In a note 
to An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (1748) Hume had declared: 
‘All poetry, being a species of painting, approaches us nearer to the objects. .. .’ 

Another difficulty with Brunius’s approach to Hume’s philosophy is his failure 
to realize that Hume’s diverse approaches are sometimes the result of viewing 
a single problem from different perspectives. For example, Brunius indicates 
that the distinction between reason and sentiment is fundamental to Hume, 
and that the ‘standard of knowledge is founded on the nature of things and it is 
eternal and inflexible, while the standard of taste is founded on the nature of 
man’. But in the Treatise Hume had declared: ‘All probable reasoning is nothing 
but a species of sensation. "Tis not solely in poetry and music, we must follow 
our taste and sentiment, but likewise in philosophy.’ In the inquiry concerning 
morals Hume was emphasizing the difference between reason and taste, whereas 
in the Treatise he was stressing the similarity. That both are involved in any 
artistic judgement Hume makes clear in his two inquiries and in the essay on 
taste. 

In fact, Brunius’s discussion of the essay on taste, by indicating Hume’s 
different approaches to the problem, results in one of the most rewarding sec- 
tions of the book. Hume was a ‘relativist but he considered that one can see 
certain fixed evaluations within a framework which limits an accepted taste’. 
Some judgements are better than others since they depend on empirical criteria; 
nevertheless different empirical criteria may lead to different judgements. Mr. 
Brunius’s subtle analysis of this essay and his careful explication of the essay on 
tragedy constitute the most rewarding chapters of the work. The essay on taste 
makes Hume a ‘semantic relativist’, that is, a critic who believes that objective 
judgements about works of art can be made, but who recognizes that more than 
one objective judgement may be possible. 

In dealing with Hume’s practical criticism, Mr. Brunius is as puzzled as most 
of Hume’s critics. In the literary valuations in the essays and the History, 
Hume ‘stands out as the neoclassical judge’. Yet it is equally true that Hume 
supported ‘typically romantic poets and poetic works’ such as Douglas and The 
Epigoniad. Brunius’s explanation of this phenomenon is, in part, that given by 
Ernest Mossner, namely, that Hume’s support of Scottish authors and poets 
‘had its basis in local Scottish patriotism’. But this position certainly does not 
explain why the defence of these writers should be made in terms other than 
the customary neoclassicist rules. 

Brunius summarizes Hume’s achievement as the strengthening of neoclassical 
taste (by emphasizing ‘the uniformity of esthetic standards’), and the breaking 
up of ‘the established frame of taste’ (by his ‘psychological relativism’), Although 
the judgement is shared by critics like Kallich and Bate, it is perhaps relevant 
to inquire about the criteria for determining how a doctrine weakens or strengthens 
certain standards. Brunius assumes that Hume’s doctrine had ‘little influence 
and attention’. How, therefore, did it ‘weaken’ or ‘strengthen’ neoclassical 
taste? Secondly, Hume’s relativism is ‘objective’, i.e. it insists on standards. 
In what sense, therefore, did it lead to individualistic or subjective relativism? 
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Thirdly, Hume’s uniformity of standards is based on presuppositions completely 
different from those of neoclassicist critics. If theoretical assumptions are any 
guide to a critic’s achievement, Hume made possible a new approach to taste 
by attacking the presuppositions of neoclassical theory. To assume, therefore, 
that Hume strengthened neoclassical taste is to confuse linguistic agreement 
with theoretical agreement. And this fallacy Hume specifically warned against: 
‘The sentiments of men often differ with regard to beauty and deformity of all 
kinds, even while their general discourse is the same.’ 

These deliberations do not deny that Hume deserves revaluation as an aesthetic 
theorist, but merely suggest that his influence and his associationism need to be 
reconsidered more comprehensively and that his ‘experimental method’ and 
reliance on ‘experience’ need to be included in any such study. It was Hume 
who declared that the foundation of the rules of composition ‘is the same with 
that of all the practical sciences, experience’. Mr. Brunius does not deal with 
these perspectives of Hume, but he does uncover the range and complexity of 
Hume’s aesthetic ideas; for this exploration, scholars are in his debt. 

RaLPH COHEN 


Samuel Johnson’s Literary Criticism. By JEAN H. Hacstrum. Pp. xi+212. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1953. $3.50; 25s. net. 

Mr. Hagstrum’s book is an ambitious attempt to determine the concepts basic 
to Johnson’s theory of literature. It has many recommendations: Mr. Hagstrum 
has conscientiously searched the canon for loci critici; he exhibits admirable 
familiarity with eighteenth-century criticism and recent Johnsonian scholarship; 
and, in refreshing contrast to the facile ineptitude of some older Johnsonian 
exegesis, he shows himself properly aware of the tremendous complexity of 
Johnson’s mind and of the magnitude and difficulty of the task that engages him. 
For it is a very difficult task to chart the confused and luxuriant jungle of John- 
son’s literary criticism; and one Johnsonian may perhaps be permitted, while 
fully recognizing the merits of Mr. Hagstrum’s work, to express some reserva- 
tions about the methods he has used and the conclusions he has reached. 

Johnson’s own preference in critical method, as Mr. Hagstrum points out, was 
usually for the empirical, for the ‘short flights frequently repeated’ by which ‘the 
widest excursions of the mind are made’. But Mr. Hagstrum is so little impressed 
by Johnson’s example that he chooses to proceed deductively: to take up first 
‘what is general and fundamental . . . in order to provide some kind of theoretical 
foundation for the more specific aesthetic considerations that follow’ ; to consider 
‘Johnson on the mind’ before ‘Johnson on metaphor’ (p. ix). So he begins by 
establishing Johnson’s basic philosophy of knowledge, and, given this, goes on 
to derive his views on such matters as ‘nature’, ‘wit’, aesthetic pleasure, the roles 
of language and form, and the functions of the literary artist and critic. Unfortu- 
nately Johnson’s basic philosophy is in fact even further from being ascertained 
than is his theory of literature. Without going into the formidable questions of 
epistemology that Mr. Hagstrum raises, I can only suggest that most students 
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will still agree with Johnson and feel that for a study of this kind to have most 
permanent value, the plan of investigation should be empirical and inductive; 
that we must know ‘Johnson on metaphor’ before we can proceed to the larger 
question of ‘Johnson on the mind’; that ‘the most lofty fabricks of science are 
formed by the continued accumulation of single propositions’. 

Mr. Hagstrum’s method of procedure is obviously related to his sympathy 
with the neo-Aristotelianism now fashionable in some schools of literature. 
Aristotle earns no fewer than twenty-six entries in his index, as compared with 
fifteen for Addison, nine for Burke, and three for Reynolds; he enters into the 
book oftener than Milton and nearly as often as Pope and Dryden. Waiving the 
question of whether Aristotle is really so relevant to Johnson, we may ask whether 
it is expedient, at this stage of our knowledge of Johnson, to spend much time 
demonstrating to what extent he fits into the patterns of Aristotelian and ‘neo- 
classic’ aesthetics. The Victorians thought they had adequately dealt with John- 
son when they had demonstrated to what extent he did not fit into the romantic 
pattern; we reprobate them, but what some of our modern systematic students 
of Johnson are doing is perhaps not essentially different. The trouble with these 
approaches is that Johnson tends to disappear in the process, before we ever 
really know him. Can we not have, at least to begin with, an analysis of Johnson’s 
criticism that is simply an analysis of Johnson’s criticism? Surely this must come 
first; and the most useful contributions towards it have been made, I think, not 
by students whose interest is primarily in a system and only secondarily in John- 
son, but in a few short studies, by Bertrand Bronson and Allen Tate for instance, 
where the writers have come down and grappled intimately with the problem of 
finding out just what Johnson did say and mean. 

That in itself is not an easy undertaking; we all know that for nearly every 
opinion that Johnson expresses we can find elsewhere in Johnson something that 
seems to contradict it. Ideally, I suppose, the investigator should gather together 
all that Johnson said on a particular subject and then see to what extent the con- 
tradictions can be reconciled; it is surely not enough to quote individual dicta as 
though each necessarily represented an unalterable position of Johnson’s. I do 
not know that Mr. Hagstrum has fully met the challenge of this admittedly diffi- 
cult problem. At one point, for instance, arguing that Johnson was not an 
‘impressionistic’ critic, he notes that Johnson ‘defended Addison . . . from the 
charge that he decided “‘by taste rather than by principles” ’ (p.27). If Johnson did 
so defend Addison (the reading of the passage is perhaps arguable), how are we 
to reconcile such a position with Johnson’s better-known remark, which Mr. 
Hagstrum does not mention, about ‘the cant of those who judge by principles 
rather than perception’? Can we generalize from the one comment while the 
other remains unexplained ? 

Mr. Hagstrum, like some other modern expositors of Johnson, relies heavily 
on the Dictionary as a source of information about Johnson’s thought. Entries 
in the Dictionary may conceivably provide valuable clues to Johnson’s opinions, 
but only, I think, if they are considered in the light of Johnson’s conception of 
the function of a dictionary, about which Mr. Hagstrum does not always seem 
very clear. He makes a curious remark about Johnson’s ‘deep-seated skepticism 
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(somewhat surprising in a dictionary-maker) about the validity of literary defini- 
tion’ (p. 34). Is it surprising? Definition as practised by the literary critic may 
be intended to be normative; but the function of the dictionary-maker, as John- 
son well understood, is not to ‘form, but register the language’. The dictionary- 
maker, continually aware of the imprecision and vagaries of usage, might well be 
expected to doubt the use of manufacturing rigid definitions. Mr. Hagstrum 
goes so far as to conclude, solely from the fact that in the Dictionary Johnson 
defined deism as “The opinion of those that only acknowledge one God, without 
the receptéon of any revealed religion’, that he ‘seems not to have accepted fully 
or even to have understood the doctrine of original sin or total depravity in its 
extremer forms’ (p. 69). Presumably the reasoning is that deism entails the re- 
jection of original sin, and that Johnson deliberately omitted this feature from 
his definition because he was in sympathy with the deistic view. But surely this 
line of argument cannot be maintained: Johnson is giving what is still the com- 
monly received notion of what constitutes deism; he is writing a dictionary, not 
a confession of theological belief; he ‘does not teach men how to think, but relates 
how they have hitherto expressed their thoughts’. Hence I am not too certain 
how useful, as evidence of Johnson’s own beliefs, are Mr. Hagstrum’s copious 
citations of Dictionary definitions of critical and philosophical terms. 

In his concluding chapter, Mr. Hagstrum discloses a vague bias against modern 
criticism and seems to regard Johnson’s as representing an opposing ideal. He 
remarks, apropos of Johnson’s comment on Gray’s Elegy, ‘Such a view of literary 
art is admittedly that of the layman, who can only with the greatest difficulty ever 
be persuaded that “A poem should not mean/But be” ’ (p. 174). I should myself 
have hesitated to tell Johnson that his view of literature was not that of Pope and 
Dryden but that of Sir Robert Walpole or William, Duke of Gloucester (‘Always 
scribble, scribble, scribble, eh, Mr. Gibbon?’). In all seriousness, no further 
currency should be given to the legend of Johnson as the layman’s critic until 
someone has answered Mr. Leavis’s proper rebuttal of it: ‘Johnson . . . assumed 
a serious interest in things of the mind, and, for all his appeal to “the common 
reader”, was constantly engaged in the business of bringing home to his public 
and his associates . . . that there were standards in these things above the ordinary 
level of the ordinary man.’ 

The fact is that, far from its being possible to set up Johnson and modern 
‘highbrow’ critics as antitheses, it was precisely these modern critics (apart from 
a few valiant scholars in the academic world, to whom one fears the general 
literary public paid little attention) who rediscovered Johnson’s excellence as a 
poet and greatness as a critic and rescued his reputation from the fatuous con- 
tempt of Macaulay-trained readers. No generation of critics has ever regarded 
Johnson with greater respect than those of the last quarter-century. Why John- 
son’s criticism has so impressed men like Mr. Eliot and Mr. Leavis is a pregnant 
question that we might have expected a modern book on the subject to try to 
answer; and if Mr. Hagstrum had cared to take the modern critical point of view 
more seriously, it is conceivable that he might have come closer than he has done 
to the heart of Johnson’s attitude towards literature. 

But the ideally cogent and definitive analysis of Johnson’s criticism is unlikely 
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to be in anyone’s power to accomplish until a great deal of other preliminary 
work has been done; and it is a tribute to Mr. Hagstrum that he makes us see, 
as some earlier writers have not, how excitingly vast and intricate the subject is. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hagstrum’s book remains a stimulating and important explora- 
tory study, which students of Johnson should not neglect. 

D. J. GREENE 


Miscellanea Gibboniana. Edited by Gavin R. pe Beer, Gzorces A. BONNARD, 
and Louis JuNop (Université de Lausanne, Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres, x). Pp. 149. Lausanne: Rouge et Cie, 1952. No price given. 

This volume contains the texts of the journal of a tour of Switzerland made in 
1755, the fragments of the later journal relating to Gibbon’s stay in Paris in 1763, 
and the unfinished treatise on the Government of Berne generally known as 
Lettre d’un Suédois. The first two items have never been published before. All 
three texts have now been edited from the manuscripts in the British Museum 
with the meticulous accuracy which Professor Bonnard set up as a standard for 
himself and others in his edition of Gibbon’s Lausanne Journal, 1763-4 (Lausanne, 
1945). 

Even more than Gibbon himself, Mr. de Beer is at home both in Switzerland 
and England, and has made valuable studies of the history of travel in the former 
country. He thus brings a wealth of illustration to his commentary on Gibbon’s 
tour enabling us to view it in its right perspective. Young men on their travels 
were expected to send home descriptive letters or journals partly to prove that 
time and money had been well spent, partly to provide valuable information at 
first hand which was not otherwise available. Few can have achieved either aim 
more thoroughly than did Gibbon, and his editor rightly stresses the interest of 
this document both as a picture of contemporary Switzerland and as a first and 
significant work from the future historian’s pen. It was natural that more than 
one copy of this journal should have existed, and the editor traces these so far as 
is now possible, and also Sheffield’s abortive project to include the whole in the 
Miscellaneous Works. The existence of the work has been known from Gibbon’s 
own references to it, and biographers have had access to the manuscript in the 
British Museum since 1894. The writing is solid rather than vivacious. One gets 
a strange vision of the youth setting out in a great coach with the Pavillards. 
Mme Pavillard was left at Aarau and insisted on their staying some days there 
when they called for her on the return journey, evidently to Gibbon’s annoyance. 
From Ziirich to Einsiedeln the two men travelled in a litter, the road being unfit 
for wheels. The adventure was lumbering and strenuous, thirty-two towns were 
visited, and stays made at sixteen of them between 21 September and 20 October. 

No doubt we lost a great diarist in Gibbon. But one cannot have everything. 
He had the best of intentions which he was constantly failing to realize. This is 
nowhere more apparent than in the three fragments relating to his stay in Paris 
in 1763: a short introduction explaining the change-over from English to French, 
with a plan for a systematic narrative never realized; entries for a few days in 
February; and about 9 pages of Idée générale de mon séjour a Paris, written 
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retrospectively, as Professor Bonnard shows, at Lausanne. This passage, includ- apt 
ing the story of his equivocal relations with Mme Bontemps, has been known in of 
the manuscript to biographers in recent years. Professor Bonnard has studied bic 
and edited the text with his usual acumen, and future investigators will do well of 
to realize how much he has done for them. ma 
The treatise on the Government of Berne has been well known since Sheffield sca 
included it as Letter No. IX in the Miscellaneous Works. It has been of great res 
interest to the historians of Switzerland and has been reprinted in that country ha 
in whole or part, sometimes with considerable variations of text. Mr.. Louis wi 


Junod has traced the history of these printings more fully than anyone so far, and 
provides us with his own text, which is the closest possible reproduction in print su 
of the unique autograph manuscript in the British Museum. For English readers wi 
the main interest in this letter is the question of its date. Sheffield thought it pe 
belonged to the first residence in Lausanne. Junod, following hints from one of in 
his Swiss predecessors, concludes that the letter was written in 1763-4, after an ge 
exhaustive study of the actual manuscript and consideration of internal and w 
external evidence. On balance he is probably right. a 


D. M. Low 
Shelley: The Last Phase. By Ivan Rog. Pp. 256. London: Hutchinson, 1953. : 
18s. net. i 
Mr. Roe is not Professor White’s ideal, the biographer who remains unobtru- 0! 


sively in the background, and his account of the last sixty-nine days of Shelley’s e 
life is confessedly a novelist’s interpretation. The compression in time is made § 
in an attempt to avoid what is described as the falsifications of the chronological P 
method: we begin, fashionably, at the end of the story, and move back when it n 
is necessary. 7 

It is of course true that Shelley’s life, like anyone else’s, is overscored and over- _ 
laid and not measurable by the calendar alone, but it is hard to see what the 
biographer can do about this, except to turn from biography to the fluid and t 
penetrable material of the novel. Shelley’s memory, the recorder of the over- 2 
scored life, is inaccessible and the normal materials of letter, journal, legend, and 
even poetry are not here—and perhaps cannot be—altered in chronological order 
in such a way as to give what Mr. Roe somewhat mysteriously calls the extra 
dimension. The flashbacks are handled with agility and clarity, though the 
clarity may depend in part on the prior possession of a time chart on which the 
roaming facts may be placed, but they seem to have no function other than that 
of novel compression. 

There are other attempts to add ‘dimension’ in the use of historical material, 
often in the form of lively and relevant reference to contemporary records, and 
in the use of deliberately ‘evocative’ description of Italian scenery. Like the 
experiment in chronology the description is used modestly enough but given 
rather too pretentious an advertisement. 

In the discussion of biographical puzzles Mr. Roe does not inflict the novelist’s 
inventiveness upon us, but it must be said that his fondness for speculation 
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appears excessive in the light of his own admirable comments on the unreliability 
of external record as a guide to motive. He sets down some of the principles of 
biographical agnosticism but sometimes forgets them in the irresistible pursuit 
of possibilities. Elise and Paolo Foggi are the new suggested candidates for the 
maternity and paternity of Elena Adelaide Shelley, the subject of the Hoppner 
scandal. It is a surmise no weaker than others except that there seems to be no 
reason either why Mary Shelley should not have known or why she should not 
have disclosed it, especially in her letter to Mrs. Hoppner. But it is a matter in 
which one guess is as good as another. 

The same applies to speculation about Shelley’s despair in 1818, sometimes 
supposed to be obliquely expressed in ‘Julian and Maddalo’. Mr. Roe puts for- 
ward the possibility of Mary’s confession of an infidelity and a card-castle of 
possibility is built of a possible interpretation of a narrative poem and a possible 
interpretation of Mary’s correspondence with Hogg. Professor White’s sug- 
gestion that the crisis was possibly related to Mary’s reaction to Clara’s death, for 
which she might have blamed Shelley, is both sounder and more tentative. It is 
a pity that speculation should be so little controlled by the impossibility of certain 
knowledge. 

It is also encouraged here by Mr. Roe’s use of Shelley’s poetry. Nine bio- 
graphers out of ten do not know what to do about their poet’s writing but appa- 
rently feel that they must do something. The guiding portrait of Shelley’s virility 
and humour underplays his capacity for self-deception and vacillation, in spite 
of the accusation that ‘academic critics’ neglect the fluidity of his emotional 
expression in verse, and it tends to impose itself on the critical interpretation. 
Shelley’s relations with Jane Williams are whitewashed and ‘We Meet Not As We 
Parted’ interpreted as a possible reference to Mary, with the rather heavy com- 
ment that if it referred to Jane it would be ‘tantamount to calling the lady light’. 
The brilliant modulations of “The Magnetic Lady to her Patient’ are interpreted as 
‘a friendly jest, not a love lyric’, quotation being discreetly confined to the last 
stanza. There are other more pointless readings of biographical reference like 
the suggestion that the twin babes, Death and Life, in ‘Epipsychidion’ are Clara 
and William Shelley, where the allocation seems evasive. 

The study of Shelley’s affinities with Petrarch would have been more valuable 
if it had discriminated more sharply between common poetic images like the 
dawn of love or the labyrinth of life, or the normal human association of hope and 
fear, of which Mr. Roe makes much, and more direct echoes of Petrarch’s Trionfi. 
Sometimes the comparisons are surely contrasts, as in the discussion of Petrarch’s 
sense of the pressure of death, which is put beside Shelley’s sense of the pressure 
of the past. Since we are promised a study of Petrarch which will show his influ- 
ence as more powerful than ‘was hitherto suspected’, more generous reference to 
earlier work would seem desirable. The discussion of Shelley’s concept of love, 
for instance, calls for some mention of Professor Notopoulos’s comparison of 
Shelley’s and Petrarch’s platonic concept with Dante’s sexual symbolism; and 
Professor White’s suggestion that “The Triumph of Life’ is a condensation of all 
the Trionfi might be set beside Mr. Roe’s view that Shelley’s poem is a comple- 
ment to the Trionfo d’amore. In view of occasional veiled criticism of ‘academic 
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critics’, reference to earlier and more detailed work is ungracefully omitted, 
though perhaps Mr. Roe should be excused since he is writing a fairly brief 
popular biography. The peripheral study of the Petrarch affinities is itself rather wil 
curious in such a work, and is perhaps a mark of a biographer’s uncomfortable tio 
feeling that biography is not enough. BARBARA Harpy his 


The Victorian Sage. By JoHN HoLtoway. Pp. viii+-301. London: Macmillan, en 
1953. 18s. net. 


The teachings of the major Victorian prophets or sages, when reduced to : 
summary form, are bafflingly simple. In their own day they were living blossoms EI 
that captivated; but who, fingering these crushed, faded petals, can convince th 
himself it was really so? To careless eyes the revelations of Carlyle or Arnold Be 
seem portentously trite. But as we come to admire the Victorians, ever more de 
unreservedly, the question needs to be put again. Mr. Holloway examines the w 
activity of the Victorian sage and is able to demonstrate that a perceptive reading M 
can bring back the original bloom of their thought, its earliest appeal. He con- w 
cerns himself with a group of writers who vary considerably in their tone and w 
imaginative power, but all of whom stand with Coleridge rather than with John p 


Stuart Mill. In the Aids to Reflection Coleridge foreshadows their attitude: 
*, .. L assume a something, the proof of which no man can give to another, yet I 
every man may find for himself.’ Its implications are worked out in Newman's 
doctrine of Real Assent, that can be granted only to arguments ‘too various for 
direct enumeration, too personal and deep for words, too powerful and con- 
current for refutation’. ‘. .. One and the same teaching is in different aspects 
both object and proof, and elicits one complex act both of inference and of 
assent.’ This kind of teaching, part philosophical and part moral, requires a 
complex act of the critical mind to analyse and evaluate it. Such ‘organic think- 
ing’, which is ‘presented not by one thread of logical argument alone, but by the 
whole weave of a book’, cannot be studied by the accepted rules of rhetoric. 
Mr. Holloway insists that the critic must have a sense of a work’s total effect as 
well as of the peculiar control of meaning that its author exercises in detail. He 
must be prepared to submit at least momentarily to the pattern woven by the 
sage, a pattern in which ideas, as Newman said of Catholic doctrines, ‘are mem- 
bers of one family, and suggestive, or correlative, or confirmatory, or illustrative 
of each other’. The sage does not work merely by sleight of hand, but to evaluate 
what he has done is made more difficult by the inadequacy of our usual standards 
of judgement. Mr. Holloway hints that Carlyle (whose Frederick the Great he 
refurbishes with surprising skill) sometimes falls into nonsense, and that not all 
of Newman’s beautiful play is innocent; but he confines himself in this book to 
explaining ‘a distinctive activity, a unique use of words’. 

It is admirably done. We are introduced to the activity through Carlyle—a 
fiery baptism, perhaps, but a necessary one. Carlyle’s simple (and in part contra- 
dictory) ideas are briefly stated. Then we are shown how by various means— 
especially by recurring imagery and turbulent style—he creates in the reader the 
sense of a vast animated cosmos. Carlyle’s strength lies in his manipulation of 
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metaphor, which enables him to oppose the ‘sham’ and the ‘real’ at every turn, 
and his skill in modifying the uses of words, so that paradox becomes blended 
with truism. These methods he employs on a grand scale in The French Revolu- 
tion and Frederick the Great, where he evaluates human life as a ‘prophet- 
historian’ . 

From Carlyle we proceed to Disraeli—the only member of Mr. Holloway’s 
group whose credentials seem dubious. Of course, Disraeli is mediating a world 
view, and Leslie Stephen could praise his noyels; but although Mr. Holloway 
shows considerable verve in making a case for Disraeli, the reader senses a shade 
of discomfort beneath it all. How much more rewarding is the chapter on George 
Eliot, whose conception of human life is illustrated first from Silas Marner and 
then amplified from the rest of her novels. George Eliot provides through Adam 
Bede yet another formulation of the sage’s insight: ‘It isn’t notions sets people 
doing the right thing—it’s feelings.’ How she sustains the sense of a world in 
which innumerable lives are submitted to the manifold pressures of necessity, 
Mr. Holloway demonstrates lucidly and sensitively. The chapter on Hardy like- 
wise enables him to build up a cogent picture of Hardy’s imaginative effect 
which, no more than George Eliot’s, can be described adequately in terms of the 
philosophy held by the writer. 

The vision of a novelist, as Mr. Holloway admits, is extremely complicated. 
It cannot be analysed so fully or convincingly as that of a publicist like Arnold, 
or an apologist like Newman. The chapters on these two writers, who resemble 
each other in their engaging modesty and urbane style, are perhaps the most 
successful in Mr. Holloway’s always illuminating book. He is able to bring his 
particular gifts to bear on Newman’s methods with a delight that he communi- 
cates to the reader; and on Arnold he writes happily and with penetration. Of 
the Victorian sages these two—neither of whom is quite representative of the 
genus—seem the most assured and the most persuasive, It may be that unlike 
the others they are literary artists quite free from Carlyle’s rodomontade, the false 
brilliance of Disraeli, and the real dullness that can mar the writing of George 
Eliot and Hardy. The felicities of Newman and Arnold arise out of the tradition 
which Burke fostered before them. For dealing with the half-light where ideas 
merge into sentiments, and the shapes of things change under the master’s touch, 
Newman and Arnold have none to rival them. Good writing, they seem to sug- 
gest, is a method of recommending oneself to the reader’s acceptance by the 
finest tact and insinuation. Mr. Holloway is of their school in The Victorian 
Sage—which one hopes will be followed by an attempt to evaluate the truth (or 
should it be the integrity ?) that informs the sage’s purpose. HENRY GIFFORD 


The Genevese Background. Studies of Shelley, Francis Danby, Maria 
Edgeworth, Ruskin, Meredith, and Joseph Conrad in Geneva with 
hitherto unpublished letters. By H. W. HAusERMANN. Pp. x+-224 with 
16 half-tone plates. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. 18s. net. 
Essentially this is a work of literary history rather than criticism, and it is as 

an historian that the author is most successful. A preface defines his purpose as 
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‘merely to carry on the research that has been done by Dr. Guillaume Fatio and 
others who have studied the réle played by this city in the lives and works of 
English writers’, but the regional study which this note and the title imply is not 
fully developed in all of the seven essays that the volume contains. Thus diligent 
research has resolved the problem of the house Shelley occupied in Geneva in 
1816, and has filled a gap in the biography of Francis Danby by tracing his debts 
and sources of income in Geneva between 1829 and 1836, but there is no assess- 
ment of the effect Geneva had on their work. Professor Hausermann regrets that 
Danby has been ‘so long neglected by reason of Victorian prudery and the un- 
favourable evolution of modern taste’, and he reproduces six of Danby’s paintings, 
but he does not otherwise attempt to restore Danby’s reputation, to discuss his 
treatment of the Genevese landscape, or to compare it with the literature of the 
period. 

The reprinted lectures on Meredith and Conrad are more critical but here the 
historical bias leads to some questionable conclusions. Analysis of Under Western 
Eyes discloses a distorted presentation of Geneva: 


Geneva is 2 harsher place than Siberia or the east coast of Borneo. There Conrad 
found neither the broad harmony of the Slavonic spirit, nor the brotherliness of all 
human beings, nor the feeling of kinship among men in their hopes and sorrows. ... 
Geneva stirred no such feelings in Conrad, and she appears, in his eyes, curiously 
shrunken. 


Dr. Hausermann has already noted that 


Having drunk to the lees the scorn and obloquy that his past misdeeds have 
earned him, Razumov crawls away from Geneva, a broken man, to end his days in 
Russia. ... Razumov forfeits both ideal and honour. He loses faith in himself, and 
his values are destroyed. 


But he does not sufficiently recognize that this sickness of the exiled Razumov 
and his friends may prejudice their view of Geneva, which, in any case, is not 
necessarily Conrad’s. The knowledge that Conrad’s visits to Geneva were 
clouded by sickness (his own or his family’s) and that he was an exile himself at 
the time leads Professor Hausermann, in his anxiety to correct what he considers 
an unfair view of his own city, too readily to identify fictitious characters with 
their creator. There is a similar identification of fact with fiction in discussing 
The Tragic Comedians. 

The most valuable chapters in the book are those where Professor Hausermann 
draws on hitherto unpublished correspondence between English writers and 
Genevese friends. The thirteen letters of Ruskin to Dr. Louis-André Gosse, the 
Swiss physician, are brief but the account that is given of the relationship between 
the two men forms an interesting extension to that in Praeterita. The notes on 
Ruskin’s attempt to purchase ‘the entire barren top of a crag’ on which to build 
himself ‘a den’, and the description of mid-century Swiss politics fill in the 
Genevese background in a useful and vivid way. 

Over half the book is devoted to the first publication and discussion of a bulky 
correspondence between the Edgeworths and Genevese friends, and if other 
sections indicate the limitations of this type of study this chapter is an ample 
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vindication of it. The correspondence extends from 1801, when R. L. Edge- 
worth writes to M. Pictet proposing to visit him, to 1829, when Maria writes a 
letter of condolence on the death of Etienne Dumont. Maria’s debt to Geneva 
is defined as threefold: the editors of the Bibliothéque Britannique were responsible 
for making her works widely known on the Continent, she received ‘social and 
intellectual stimulus’ from them, from Etienne Dumont, from Auguste de Staél 
and from her other correspondents, and her attitude to Madame de Staél with its 
‘mixed feeling of admiration and moral superiority’ is convincingly demonstrated 
as having an important bearing upon her own work. Each of these points is well 
developed and admirably documented from the letters and the novels, and 
although it is claimed that the novels contain ‘her deepest and maturest thought; 
her letters reflect more the surface of her mind’, the variety, range and spon- 
taneity of those letters will send readers back to the novels with renewed interest 
and deepened understanding as a result of Professor Hausermann’s work. 
D. S. R. WELLAND 


The Family Affairs of Sir Thomas Phillipps. By A. N. L. Munsy (Phillipps 
Studies, No. 2). Pp. xiv-+-119. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 15s. net. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill in the county of Worcester and 

subsequently of Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, was born in 1792 and died 

in 1872; his earliest serious book purchases seem to have been made during his 

Oxford sojourn, which began in 1811, and by the date of his death his collection 

of manuscripts amounted to a little under 40,000 items. Thus he bestrode like a 

colossus the book world between the generation of those whose exploits in the 

sale room are recorded enthusiastically by Dibdin and that of Huth and Lord 

Crawford and the clients of Bernard Quaritch; his only contemporary rival, 

indeed, was Bertram, fourth Earl of Ashburnham. An insatiable appetite for the 

acquisition of manuscript material was his ‘Ruling Passion’, and the effect of 
this on his character and on his relations with all with whom he came into con- 
tact would have made him a fit subject for one of Pope’s Moral Essays. His 
irascibility, his financial difficulties, his meanness, his religious fanaticism and 
his hatred of his son-in-law, Halliwell, were of course known to at least some of 
his contemporaries, but, generally speaking, for us today Phillipps the man has 

been submerged in Phillipps the collector; after all he died as long ago as 1872. 

The story of both, however, could only be told by someone having unrestricted 

access to the family papers and with the purchase of these (with the residue of 

the library) by Messrs. W. H. Robinson of Pall Mall a full-length study became 
practicable; the results of Mr. Munby’s researches into this material are being 
made available in the monographs entitled Philipps Studies, the first of which 
was an account of Phillipps’s privately printed catalogues. Had Phillipps been 
an agreeable personality the question of his biography and its place in the series 
would have presented no difficulty, but unfortunately he was anything but 
pleasant and Mr. Munby was faced with the problem either of setting down the 
bare facts of his life perhaps by way of introduction to one of the volumes or of 
boldly coming out into the open and telling the whole distasteful story. Mr. 
4000.18 14 
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Munby bravely but wisely chose the latter course and by his skilful selection I 
from a vast amount of material and tactful and happy presentation has produced i 
a masterpiece. Even Mr. Munby’s restrained telling of the facts cannot make t 


us like his subject, but it is important that we should know what sort of man it 
was who accumulated against all competitors and with unwavering energy the 
vast collections housed first at Middle Hill and then at Thirlestaine House. 
From his father (senior partner of Phillipps, Lowe and Company, calico manu- 
facturers and printers of Cannon Street, Manchester) he inherited his stubborn- 
ness, energy, and love of litigation; he was an illegitimate child and his mother 
was not allowed to visit him. Furthermore, his father’s ideas on education were 
based on Lord Chesterfield’s letters and were not helpful. However, from 1818, 
when his father died, Phillipps was his own master, his independence neverthe- 
less curtailed by the terms of his father’s will (under which he had access to the 
income only of his estates) and by the financial embarrassments in which his 
collecting involved him all his life. As might be expected, as the years went on 
his temper grew worse; in 1843 he was involved at Middle Hill in an undignified 
rough-house with the local tax collector and in fact we find one of his daughters 
writing in this year of her father: ‘He is become so odd this last month [August] 
that we all have serious thoughts that he is going rather cracked.’ His religion 
took the form of a violent anti-Catholicism, which (as Mr. Munby points out) 
developed in the later years of his life into a ‘frenzied, almost pathological, 
hatred’. But the sustaining emotion of his life (apart from his collecting mania) 
was his hatred for James Orchard Halliwell (whom his daughter Henrietta had 
married against his will in 1842), a hatred made all the more bitter by the 
knowledge that under the terms of his father’s will (as he had no sons himself) 
Halliwell would inherit the estates. It was the knowledge of this that led him 
to remove his collections in 1863 and 1864 to Thirlestaine House, the purchase 
of which brought further financial difficulty—‘The obligation to buy this House 
all arises from the curse of Entails upon Bitches of disobedient daughters’, as he 
pleasantly wrote to his bookseller, Boone, in 1867. The story of the appalling 
way in which Phillipps acted in his relations with Henrietta and her husband is 
admirably handled by Mr. Munby. Indeed, if Mr. Munby errs at all in this 
work, it is, we feel, a little too much on the side of charity, and it is delightful 
to read on the other side the outburst which Sir Frederic Madden committed 
to his journal on reading the Athenaeum’s obituary of Phillipps. 
C. E. WriGHT 
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Miss Horniman and the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. By Rex Pocson. 
Pp. xvi+216. London: Rockcliffe, 1952. 215. net. 

Modern Drama. By Martin Lamm. Translated by Karin Extiott. Pp. xx+ 
359. Oxford: Basil Blackweil, 1952. 25s. net. 

Ibsen’s Dramatic Method: A Study of the Prose Dramas. By JoHN 
NorTHaM. Pp. 232. London: Faber & Faber, 1953. 215. net. 
These three books are of widely differing kinds; the first a biography limited 

almost entirely to a specific theatrical activity ; the second a survey so wide as to 
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make critical studies of even major dramatists impossible, and the third a close 
investigation of one aspect of one dramatist’s technique. All contribute some- 
thing to our knowledge or understanding of theatrical history or dramatic art. 

Mr. Rex Pogson concentrates on the part of Miss Horniman’s life associated 
with the Gaiety Theatre in Manchester, and students of the modern theatre owe 
him a debt for his timely rescuing of much that might, in a few more years, have 
been beyond recovery; although his main sources are playbills, newspaper 
notices, and theatre records, important details and many critical estimates derive 
from the memories of Miss Horniman’s fellow workers. The clarity with which 
the work of the Gaiety is recorded makes us wish that it had been possible to 
recover more facts about her brief but significant contacts with the Avenue and 
the Abbey Theatres. The full story of Miss Horniman’s career would fill gaps 
in many passages of late nineteenth-century theatre history, now recognized as 
landmarks though at the time they passed almost unrecorded. 

For, as the book proceeds, we realize afresh how many modern movements 
were affected or illustrated by the work of the Gaiety from 1907 to 1917. As the 
first of the English repertory theatres, it has a long list of descendants; its 
influence on the professional repertories (and indirectly on the stock companies 
which Mr. Pogson rightly distinguishes) may be traced on both sides of the 
Atlantic and later touches indirectly the widespread amateur dramatic move- 
ment. As the theatre which sponsored a large number of one-act plays, it was 
in the forefront of a tendency already gaining ground and soon to become one 
of the mainstays of the amateur dramatic revival. The ideals, moreover, of its 
founders and of its first producers, Iden Payne and Sir Lewis Casson, the 
standards of the plays chosen and the technique of producing and acting, came 
upon the London, Canadian, and American theatres with an impact whose 
effects may easily be forgotten or misunderstood. 

Professor Martin Lamm’s Modern Drama is concerned with such parts of 
drama (not the theatre), between the début of Scribe and the present day, as the 
author finds significant for his purpose. The period immediately preceding is 
summed up in his Introduction and there follow chapters on the chief French, 
Scandinavian, Russian, German, Austrian, English, Irish, American, Italian, and 
Spanish dramatists, with interchapters on the rise of naturalism and the first 
symbolists. Dramatists who are of major importance for the author’s interpreta- 
tion of world drama have individual chapters (Dumas fils, Augier, Bjornson, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, and others); the countries whose drama is of less importance 
in this view have merely brief surveys. This procedure is intelligible enough, 
though, even on the author’s own terms, as set out in his preface, a book written 
in 1948 might well have carried the tale of Irish drama down at least to Sean 
O’Casey and possibly to some mention of Johnston, Shiels, and Carroll after 
him. Space might also have been found for notice of a few modern Scandi- 
navians, or at least for Nordahl Grieg, and it might also be argued that American 
drama has gained something from the work of Thornton Wilder. All these 
writers could perhaps be regarded as having some ‘significance’ (present or 
future, actual or potential) ‘for world drama’ (p. vii). 

But it is easy to cavil over omissions in a work of this scope and in fact 
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Professor Lamm’s achievement is remarkable rather for the amount it succeeds 
in including and correlating than for omissions of writers not known until just 
before or during the recent war. More interesting are the judgements made on 
individual dramatists, the comparisons between them which Professor Lamm 
so fruitfully draws, and, above all, the grouping and placing of them within the 
main dramatic movements of the period. Professor Lamm acknowledges that 
he approaches from the position of the Swedish reader and for this very reason 
the comments often serve as salutary correctives to English assumptions and 
presuppositions; no amount of arguing from the English angle brings out so 
clearly the deserved primacy of the French tradition in the nineteenth century, 
or the isolation of the contemporary English drama and the delay in its renais- 
sance. But, in fact, Professor Lamm is a European and his familiarity with the 
continental dramatic tradition at once gives him an advantage over most English 
scholars and makes his book of special service to English students. Irresistibly 
there appear, to the English view, to be some odd judgements; it is hard to ask 
of any continental people, except the one or two who share our sense of humour, 
to gauge the moods of The Playboy of the Western World (and it is only fair to 
admit that both Irish and English have misinterpreted it in their day); it is 
perhaps a little odder that Back to Methuselah should meet such short shrift on 
p. 280, though not that Saint Foan should be raised to a higher dramatic standing 
than any other play of Shaw. But this assessment in terms of continental tradi- 
tions and relations is precisely the kind of thing which gives the book value. 

Dr. John Northam’s study of the nature and symbolic function of visual 
presentation in Ibsen’s plays is a scholarly piece of thinking, an economical 
statement of results which are themselves the end-product of careful analysis 
and examination of evidence. The author is widely read, not only in Ibsen’s own 
writings but in the literature surrounding them, and draws on it with discrimina- 
tion to support his thesis. Ibsen’s characters, he argues, have been often mis- 
interpreted through disregard (scholars and theatre-men seem guilty in about 
equal proportions here) for the delicate pointers which Ibsen provided, often 
deliberately adding them in the course of redrafting, in stage directions under- 
lined by parallel situation and resulting in a ‘concealed symbolism’ (p. 13) which, 
if observantly followed, would have guided us clear. The long list of miscon- 
ceptions mentioned or quoted in the footnotes as due directly to this disregard 
of symbolic hints in ‘set, properties, costume, lighting, action, make-up and 
parallel situation’ makes it clear that this study is in fact necessary and timely. 
Even lifelong students of Ibsen who are in some degree aware of his habits can 
find much delight and no little instruction in Northam’s book. 

His principles are summarized in the introduction and his analytical method 
set out in Chapters I and II (The Doll’s House and Pillars of Society). After this 
method has been made clear and the examinations of visual presentation and 
parallel situation throughout the play illuminated by the evidence of the succes- 
sive drafts, the formal classification is put aside and the subsequent chapters 
offer studies of the plays i in the light of the combined evidence from all these 
categories. As the examination proceeds, the author shows us that in this branch 
of his technique as elsewhere there is a steady progression in Ibsen’s art from 
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Pillars of Society to the climax of this peculiar skill, a fusion of the symbol with 
the action and with the scene, until, in Rosmersholm, ‘We approach the apogee 
of Ibsen’s skill in visual suggestion; there is scarcely a detail which does not 
admit of a realistic explanation, and yet the consistency with which the detail is 
used to form a progressive pattern throughout the play, the care which Ibsen 
took to introduce this pattern as he worked from the draft to the play, and the 
evidence that in earlier plays he was groping for exactly this technique, all justify 
us in claiming for Rosmersholm the praise due not to a “‘realistic” drama, but to a 
work of intricate though concealed manipulation in the interests of character- 
drawing’ (p. 129). 

No one who is seriously concerned with the art of Ibsen or with the nature 
of dramatic technique at all times, but especially in the last hundred years in the 
West, can afford to overlook this volume. Una ELtis-FERMOR 


The Place-Names of Cumberland. By A. M. Armstronc, A. Mawer, F. M. 
STENTON, and Bruce Dickins. English Place-Name Society, Vols. XX, XXI, 
XXII. Part I, pp. vii+258; Part II, pp. 259-457; Part III, pp. lxxx-+458-565. 
Cambridge: University Press; Parts I and II, 1950; Part III, 1952. 18s. net 
each part. 


The names which form the subject of The Place-Names of Cumberland, the 
most recent publication of the English Place-Name Society, of which the last of 
three parts has recently appeared, have presented to the editors, Miss A. M. 
Armstrong, the late Sir Allen Mawer, Sir Frank Stenton, and Professor Bruce 
Dickins, problems greater than those encountered in previous volumes in the 
series, not only because of difficulties inherent in the names themselves, drawn 
as they are from several languages, but also because of the scarcity of early forms. 
The Cumberland volumes, notable for their comprehensiveness, fully maintain 
the high standards set by their predecessors in the series. Comparison with 
W. J. Sedgefield’s Place-Names of Cumberland and Westmorland (1915) will, 
moreover, show what great progress has been made in these studies, both in 
interpretation and in the recognition now accorded to the Celtic, and in particular 
the Irish, element in the place-names of this area. The editors in the Preface 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Professor Ekwall (among other scholars) for 
his help, and in their articles on individual place-names his interpretations in his 
Dictionary of English Place-Names and elsewhere are frequently cited. I have 
not, however, noticed in the Society’s volumes any comment on Professor 
Ekwall’s article on Briscoe, Cumberland, in his Dictionary. There forms from 
two separate places now similarly named would seem to have been brought 
together under one head, and they are interpreted as ON. birki-skogr, ‘birch 
wood’. But according to the information now provided by the editors, Briscoe 
in St. John Beckermet (p. 340) is earlier Breta-skdgr, “wood of the Britons’, and 
Brisco in St. Cuthbert Without (p. 148) is OE. bi(e)rce-sceaga, ‘birch copse’ (with 
confusion in the second element between OE. sceaga, ‘copse’, and its ON. cognate 
skégr, ‘wood’). 

In several respects these volumes break new ground. References are now given 
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to reviews of earlier volumes in the series, and field-names of interest are included 
in the Index. The fresh assessment in the Introduction (in Part III) from the 
pen of Professor Dickins, of the historical background against which these place- 
names must be studied, is of exceptional interest; short sections are added on 
the wards of Cumberland, and on the contribution of mining to local place- 
names. In the interpretation of the Romano-British place-names, to which an : 
Appendix is devoted, the editors, have had the help of Professor I. A. Richmond. 
A new photographic reproduction of the letter or writ (in the sole surviving, | 
thirteenth-century version) addressed to his dependents in Cumberland by the 
Cumberland magnate Gospatric, lord of Allerdale and Dalston (most probably 
to be identified with the Gospatric who was murdered in 1064 at the court of 
King Edward the Confessor), will be of value, since Liebermann’s reproduction 
of 1903 and Ragg’s of 1917 are not generally accessible. This unique document 
is an historical monument of some importance, and it is also of great linguistic 
interest as exhibiting in its place-names and personal names the diverse elements 
in the Cumbrian racial complex. 

There is also provided a large distribution map of a new kind, quite unlike any 
map hitherto published by the Society in showing (simplified) relief, on which 
is demonstrated by the use of symbols and combinations of symbols the dis- 
tribution of British, Anglian, Scandinavian, Gaelic, and French place-names for 
which there is (for Cumberland) reasonably early evidence; also the distribution 
of hybrid place-names; of inversion compounds; and of words compounded with 
-setr and -erg. Since a number of the recorded instances are absent the map will 
not give a complete picture of the distribution of the names in these categories, 
but it is nevertheless an interesting experiment in relating racial settlement to 
topography. In the absence of a rubric, it should be noted that the use of square 
brackets in the List of Parishes which is given on p. 564 as a key to the map is 
intended to indicate the many changes in parish boundaries which took place 
between the publication of the six-inch Ordnance Survey sheets (on which the 
list of parishes here and in the text is based) and the publication in 1941 of the 
Ordnance Survey diagram of Cumberland (which is the basis of the parish 
boundaries given on the map). 

The penetration into Cumberland of settlers of various races is discussed in 
some detail by Professor Dickins. Besides the more obvious monuments of 
Roman occupation such as Hadrian’s Wall, certain place-names such as Burgh by 
Sands (where the burh is the Roman fort of ABALLAVA) and Cardurnock (where 
Car- is from a British word corresponding to Welsh caer, ‘fortified place’) are 
reminiscent of Roman occupation. The same element Car (Cair) was prefixed as 
early as the ninth century to forms representing the old Romano-British name for 
Carlisle—a difficult name, the elucidation of which is here carried a stage further. 
Though little is known from historical or literary sources of the period following 
the Roman evacuation of the Wall when British princes ruled in Cumberland 
(‘the land of the Cymry’, the Welsh), many river and stream names testify to 
British occupation, and about thirty other names of British origin appear (usually 
compounded) in Cumberland place-names, mostly on rising or high ground, but 
also, exceptionally, in the coastal strip. Whatever may have been the origin of 
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the association, the court of King Arthur is set in Carlisle or in the Forest of 
Inglewood (or both) in a group of Middle English romances belonging to the 
Arthurian cycle, and in almost all the romances for which a Cumberland setting 
is provided Sir Gawain plays an important part (pp. xviii—xix). 

There is no evidence that the British occupation of the Lakeland hills was 
seriously challenged by the Anglian settlers seeking good farmland who occupied 
largely the coastal regions and some of the river valleys, and for whose progress 
there is evidence not only in place-names and in historical sources but also in the 
sculptured stones of the area. An examination of the principal elements em- 
ployed in Cumberland place-names will show, as is to be expected, that the 
English element predominates in the area, but the Scandinavian element is also 
very large. 

Of racial migrations into Cumberland the most interesting perhaps is that of 
Scandinavian settlers from the west, from Scandinavian colonies in Ireland or 
the Isle of Man, who were Norwegians (not Danes) by descent but much modified 
in their speech by their stay in an Irish-speaking area. Migration from the west, 
extensive as it was, has strangely enough escaped mention in contemporary 
chronicles. The sole reference that we have, in an obscure Irish chronicle of 
doubtful authority, concerns only a Scandinavian settlement on the Wirral 
peninsula (which has left its mark on local place-names) by a certain Viking 
leader named Ingimund very early in the tenth century. Dr. F. T. Wainwright, 
who has discussed in detail Ingimund’s invasion and its Irish sources, as well as 
the Scandinavian immigration into Lancashire,’ suggests that the Norse immigra- 
tion into Cumberland and Westmorland may well have been a later or a longer 
process. Of the magnitude of the Norse immigration into Cumberland we have 
abundant evidence not only in major place-names showing Scandinavian in- 
fluence, but also in field names and other minor names; this suggests that the 
language of the area must have been strongly Scandinavianized at the period (in 
most cases long after the settlements took place) when these minor names were 
given. Even English names sometimes become Scandinavianized, as for example 
Gosforth (p. 393), where the final -th (for earlier -d) in the modern name is due to 

dinavian influence (shown again in this district in the decoration of the 
famous Gosforth Cross), and Stainton (p. 188), where the spelling and the 
medieval forms probably reflect the Scandinavian dialect of the countryside. 

Irish-Scandinavian place-names in Cumberland are often compounded with 
-erg, a loan-word from Irish airigh, ‘shieling, hill pasture’, as for instance Birker, 
Cleator (p. 471). Irish personal names appear in numerous place-names, as for 
instance Cartdn in Hobcartan, Corcdn in Mockerkin (p. 507). But the most striking 
manifestation of Irish-Scandinavian influence is to be seen in ‘inversion-com- 
pounds’, with inversion of the elements in the word whereby the defined term 
comes first, as in Irish Downpatrick. To the list of inversion-compounds given 
by Professor Dickins (pp. xxiii-xxiv) a few more could be added: Birdoswald, 
Drumleaning, Cumwhinton, Caterlaising, Ravenglass (pp. 115, 119, 161, 271, 425). 

. ‘Ingimund’s Invasion’, English Historical Review, April 1948, pp. 145-69; “The 


Scandinavians in Lancashire’, Trans. of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
viii (1945-6), pp. 71-116; and for another reference, ibid., p. 72, note. 
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These a: ~ of the less common type in which the first element is Celtic and not 
Germanic. 

Of particular interest among those place-names which were formed after the 
Norman Conquest with the element -by preceded by a Norman-French or 
continental or other personal name are Rickerby, Glassonby, and others, 
which can be traced back to known individuals of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries (pp. xxxii-xxxiii). The French element in place-names in this area is, 
however, not large. Of the major names in Cumberland the one most recently 
bestowed is Maryport, called Elmefoot, ‘foot of the (River) Ellen’, until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when Humphrey Senhouse gave the name of his wife 
Mary to his new port. Senhouse Dock and Senhouse Street in Whitehaven are 
also called after his family (p. xxxviii). 

The wealth of information, agricultural, social, linguistic, and so forth, incor- 


porated in the field and minor names of the Lancashire Hundred of Amounderness | 


has recently been illustrated by Dr. Wainwright;' investigation of Cumberland 
minor names would no doubt produce similar results. Popular superstitions are 
for instance illustrated in Cumberland place-names such as Scratgate (p. 401), 
interpreted by the editors as probably ‘goblin road’, from ON. skratti, ‘goblin, 
spectre’, and ON. gata, ‘road’; in Thursgill (p. 207), ‘giant ravine’, from OE. 
pyrs, ON. purs, ‘giant’, found also in other compounds, and ON. gil, ‘ravine’; 
in the words compounded with OE. 2lf, ‘elf, fairy’ (p. 459); and in the major 
name Skinburness (p. 294), a Scandinavianized compound of OE. scinnburg, 
‘demon or spectre haunted stronghold’. In minor as in major names there are 
instances of words (remarked upon by the editors) which antedate by centuries 
the earliest instances recorded in O.£.D.: e.g. blaeberry (p. 202), cockshot (p. 278), 
fog, ‘rough grass’ (p. 329); and also of words such as *risp, ‘brushwood’ (p. 488), 
which have not been found to be recorded in texts. The field name Bream 
(p. 449) may (as the editors suggest) contain ME. breme, ‘rugged’, appearing in 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, |. 2145. They suggest that Hilemire (p. 87) 
contains the Lancashire dialect word hile, ‘clump of plants’, used here of rushes 
(and much the earliest instance, c. 1235, so far noted), which appears in Pearl, 
ll. 41, 1172, 1205 (see also E. V. Gordon’s edition of Pearl, Oxford, 1953, p. 48). 
To these dialect words should be added gote, ‘watercourse’, described as ‘fairly 
common in field and minor names’ (p. 475), appearing in Pearl in ll. 608, 934. 
To the areas named in O.E.D. tor, sb. 1, as those in which the Celtic term tor, 
‘high rock, hill’, is employed in proper names—namely, Cornwall, Devon, the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and also Somerset (with Glastonbury Tor)—can now be 
added Cumberland with its three place-names compounded with tor (p. 495); 
this word too appears in the vocabulary of Pearl, which is to be assigned to the 
southern Pennine region (see E. V. Gordon’s edition, p. 75). 

It is much to be hoped that the Place-Name Society will continue the policy 
of including beside the major place-names ‘vast numbers of minor names obsolete 
and current’. F. E. HARMER 

? ‘Field-Names of Amounderness Hundred: Modern (c. 1840)’, a report issued by the 


committee of the Field-Name Survey of Lancashire and Cheshire, in Trans. of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, xcvii (1945), 181-222. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Wandlung des Botenberichts bei Shakespeare. By WoLFcaNG CLEMEN. 
Pp. 46 (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1952, Heft 4). Munich: Verlag der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1952. No price stated. 


This paper is valuable less for its comments on individual plays, sensible though these 
are, than for the encouragement it gives to follow the development of a single dramatic 
device through Shakespeare’s career. Professor Clemen confines himself to the histories 
and tragedies, and brings out well the progress from primarily informative messenger- 
speeches, filling the gaps in the chain of events (p. 8), to those in which the stress is rather 
on the reactions of other characters and on vivid dramatic give-and-take: Antony and 
Cleopatra, 11. v is rightly treated as the culmination of this development. The wider 
topic of narrative in Shakespeare is touched on, but left for future study (by Professor 
Clemen himself, one hopes), and messages by letter are rather scantily treated; in this 
connexion, 3 Henry VI, 111. iii deserved a mention, especially as it shows a more highly 
developed dramatic skill than Professor Clemen generally concedes to the earliest histories. 
Two minor points call for comment. By an oversight on p. 25, Richard II, ui. ii. 97 is 
referred to the Duchess of York instead of the Duchess of Gloucester. The quotation on 
Pp. 34 is, indeed, by the Cambridge editors, but in their Clarendon Press edition, not, as 
the wording suggests, in the Cambridge edition. J. C. Maxweci 


Changeable Scenery. Its Origin and Development in the British 
Theatre. By RicHarD SOUTHERN. Pp. 411. London: Faber & Faber, 1952. 
63s. net. 


When I was a boy I remember going to the pantomime and in one particular scene the 
good fairy waved a wand and a forest dissolved and became a palace with stairways that 
seemed to be winding in every direction and down these stairways came the most lovely 
creatures dressed in tights and bejewelled corsages. The transformation was like the un- 
folding of a flower and every movement led to another that was even more bewildering 
and spectacular. The whole transforr..ation took place before our eyes. How was it all 
done? By magic? No; just by the simple skill of a few carpenters who had been brought 
up in the tradition and spirit of the theatre. 

The day of the transformation scene is over. To my knowledge there are only two or 
three old, very old men left who know exactly how it was all done and they have not 
practised for some twenty years. But there is a spark of hope left for those keen students of 
the theatre who are frightened that these traditions will die out completely, because a 
young man, Richard Southern, has for some years been collecting material on the history 
of stage scenery and machinery and has published this book on the subject. It is beautifully 
illustrated with fifty-nine plates, many of which have not been reproduced before, and 
with about forty delightful little sketches reminiscent of those made by Pierre Sourel for 
his Traité de scénographie. 

In his acknowledgements Mr. Southern says ‘. . . without W. J. Lawrence this book 
would not have the present form nor, possibly, an existence at all’. Lawrence and I had 
been collecting material on this subject for many years. I kept to the Italian Theatre, 
Lawrence to the English Theatre. When he died it was feared that his most valuable re- 
search might get scattered, indeed some of it did, but Richard Southern had access to the 
gteat man’s note-books and he has passed on to us much of their contents together with 
his own conclusions. The book has only one fault: it lacks the gay enthusiasm which 
Lawrence used to put into his works, an essential ingredient to anything i in and around 
theatres. The author seems to emerge from every page wearing a ‘property’ mortar-board 
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and carrying a magnifying glass in order to ‘discuss’ things that my old carpenter friends 
have expounded with sparkling eyes over a cup of tea. 

It is a grand piece of work that will be of great use to all students of theatre history 
who can afford three guineas. EDWARD CarRRICK 


Oxford Bibliographical Society Publications. New Series. Volume IV, 
1950. Pp. 60. Oxford: University Press, for the Society, 1952. No price given. 


The most important paper in this volume is devoted to a study by Mr. R. F. Ovenell of 
that portion of his library which Brian Twyne bequeathed to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, at his death in 1644. Brian Twyne was grandson of the John Twyne, antiquary, 
schoolmaster, and sometime Mayor of Canterbury, who played an important part in 
securing some of the contents of the monastic libraries dispersed at the Dissolution; he 
certainly inherited his grandfather’s antiquarian interests, for he brought together a mass 
of material relating to the University of Oxford which he bequeathed to it and which 
Anthony Wood used extensively. The books that by the terms of his will went to his 
college were, it is to be remembered, ‘all such bookes that they [i.e. the college] have not 
in their library’, and the list compiled by Mr. Ovenell (on the basis of the inscriptions 
placed in the books at the time, for no contemporary inventory appears to have been drawn 
up) emerges in fact therefore as a catalogue of only a part—some 350 volumes—of Twyne’s 
library. While interesting it must be used obviously with great caution as evidence in 
building up a picture of Twyne’s library as a whole or as indicating Twyne’s literary 
interests or tastes. C. E. Wricut 
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By A. MacDONaLp 


ANGLIA 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Band lxxi, Heft 3, 1953 


Vol. xv, No. 1, December 1953 





Gold und Manneswert in Beowulf 
(Ernst Leisi), pp. 259-73. 

Das Schattenmotiv bei Shakespeare 
(Maria Wickert), pp. 274-309. 

Das Laubenmotiv bei Shakespeare 
und Spenser (Karl Hammerle), pp. 
310-30. 

Eigenart und Grenzen von Miltons 
Bildersprache (Robert Fricker), pp. 
331-45- 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS 


LIBRARY 


Vol. xxxvi, No. 1, September 1953 
Public and private problems in 
modern drama (Ronald Peacock), 
Pp. 38-55. 

Les manuscrits autographes de deux 
cuvres de Lorenzo Guglielmo Tra- 
versagni imprimées chez Caxton 
(José Ruysschaert), pp. 191-7. 


Thomas Warton and William Col- 
lins: a footnote (J. S. Cunningham), 


pp. 22-24. 


ELH 


Vol. xx, No. 4, December 1953 
The art of reading medieval per- 
sonification-allegory (Robert Worth 
Frank, Jr.), pp. 237-50. 
The idea of history in Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine (Irving Ribner), pp. 
251-66. 
The importance of Shaftesbury 
(Ernest Tuveson), pp. 267-99. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 


Vol. xxxiv, No. 6, December 1953 
The Old English vowel phonemes 
(Karl Brunner), pp. 247-51. 

The expression of reciprocity 
(Simeon Potter), pp. 252-7. 
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On some synchronic problems of 
semantics (O. Funke), pp. 258-61. 
The problem of the ‘hard words’ 
(Ernst Leisi), pp. 262-7. 

Notes on the intonation of coordi- 
nate sentences and syntactic groups 
(Maria Schubiger), pp. 268-73. 
Remarks upon field work for an 
English linguistic atlas of England 
(Harold Orton), pp. 274-8. 
Anglicisms in the Catalan language 
of Menorca (A. Badia Margarit), pp. 
279-82. 

Some special West African English 
words (Paul Christophersen), pp. 
282-91. 


Erupes ANGLAISES 

VI Année, No. 4, Novembre 1953 
Australian literature (A. Norman 
Jeffares), pp. 289-314. 
La Perle. Essai d’interprétation nou- 
velle (L. Le Grelle), pp. 315-31. 
La pensée de Marlowe dans Tam- 
burlaine the Great (Jean Jacquot), 
PP- 332-45- 
Un poéme inédit de A. E. Housman: 
Sir Walter Raleigh (W. White), pp. 
346-9. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 

Vol. xvit, No. 1, November 1953 
The craftsmanship and theological 
significance of Milton’s Art of Logic 
(Thomas S. K. Scott-Craig), pp. 
1-16. 
Warburton and Brown continue the 
battle over ridicule (William Darby 
Templeman), pp. 17-36. 
Pierre Matthieu: another source for 
— (Robert W. Dent), pp. 75- 

2. 

The Huntington MS. of A Game at 
Chesse (George R. Price), pp. 83-88. 


Mepium Aevum 


Vol. xxit, No. 2, 1953 


Story-patterns in some Breton lays 
(G. V. Smithers), pp. 61-92. 


Versions of the Meditations on the 
Passion ascribed to Richard Rolle 
(Margery M. Morgan), pp. 93-103. 
Keis in Sawles Warde (Joy Russell- 
Smith), pp. 104-10. 

Middle English gawne: a correction, 
with some notes (C. T. Onions), pp. 
III-13. 

Chaucer, Dante, and Boccaccio 
(J. A. W. Bennett), pp. 114-15. 


Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. lxviti, No. 7, November 1953 


The use of stoical doctrines in Ras- 
selas, Chapter XVIII (Gwin J. Kolb), 
PP- 439-47- 

Lemuel Gulliver: middle-class Eng- 
lishman (Edward A. Block), pp. 
474-7- 

William Godwin’s writing for the 
New Annual Register (Jack W. Mar- 
ken), pp. 477-9. 

The geographical chapter in Scrib- 
lerus (Alan Dugald McKillop), pp. 
480-1. 

‘Wondrous strange snow’—Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, v. i. 66 
(S. K. Heninger, Jr.), pp. 481-3. 
A passage in Pericles (Robert J. 
Kane), pp. 483-4. 

Milton on conjugal love among the 
heavenly angels (E. L. Marilla), pp. 
485-6. 


Vol. leviti, No. 8, December 1953 


Concerning ‘houres twelve’ (Ber- 
trand H. Bronson), pp. 515-21. 
Chaucer and the Gawain-poet: a 
conjecture (Coolidge Otis Chap- 
man), pp. 521-4. 

Chaucer and the London bell- 
founders (Robert Worth Frank, Jr.), 
pp- 524-8. 

Pearl, 382: mare rez mysse? (Sister 
Mary Vincent), pp. 528-31. 
Chaucer and Mandeville’s Travels 
(Josephine Waters Bennett), pp. 
531-4. 

The hevenlich mede in Chaucer’s 
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*Truth’ (James F. Ragan), pp. 534-5. 
Beowulf 3150 (George J. Engelhardt), 
pp. 535-8. 

A note on the ‘Balade to Saynt Wer- 
burge’ (Curt F. Biihler), pp. 538-9. 
Inwlatide < onfunde? (Francis P. 


Magoun, Jr.), pp. 540-1. 
[Beowulf 2226] 


Browning on Chaucer (Thomas A. 
Kirby), pp. 552-3. 

Mopern LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 

Vol. xiv, No. 3, September 1953 
The influence of Mason’s Heroic 
Epistle (Martin S. Day), pp. 235-52. 
Keats’s Saturn: person or statue? 
(Newell F. Ford), pp. 253-7. 


Mopern LANGUAGE REVIEW 

Vol. xlix, No. 1, January 1954 
Chaucer’s nameless knight (Francis 
G. Townsend), pp. 1-4. 
Isaac Newton as phonetician (Ralph 
W. V. Elliott), pp. 5-12. 
Three Shakespearian notes (Terence 
Spencer), pp. 46-51. 
‘Goddess humane’ (‘Paradise Lost’ 
IX. 732) (Ants Oras), pp. 51-53. 


MOopeRN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. li, No. 2, November 1953 
The Clerk’s Tale: the monsters and 
the critics (James Sledd), pp. 73-82. 
The double plot in Volpone (Jonas A. 
Barish), pp. 83-92. 
“New frame and various composi- 
tion’: development in the form of 
Owen Felltham’s Resolves (McCrea 
Hazlett), pp. 93-101. 
“Leda and the Swan’: a Longinian 
analysis (Hoyt Trowbridge), pp. 
118-29. 

[The poem by Yeats] 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 
37ste Faarg., Afi. 4, 1 October 1953 
Joseph Conrad’s western eye (A. G. 
H. Bachrach), pp. 219-26. 
[Continued from xxxvii. 157-66 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

Vol. viti, No. 3, December 1953 
Recent criticism of Dickens (Fred W. 
Boege), pp. 171-87. 
Russian translations of nineteenth- 
century English fiction (Kenneth E. 
Harper and Bradford A. Booth), pp. 
188-97. 
Mr. Pickwick and the seven deadly 
sins (H. N. Maclean), pp. 198-212. 
Insight, the essence of Jane Austen’s 
artistry (Louise D. Cohen), pp. 
213-24. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

Vol. cxcvitt, No. 11, November 1953 
“Macbeth’ conjectures (Howard Par- 
sons), pp. 464-6. 
Three early settings of Jonson (Mac- 
donald Emslie), pp. 466-8. 
Essays from Fielding’s ‘Champion’ 
(J. B. Shipley), pp. 468-9. 
A letter from John Milton to George 
Wither? (Lyle H. Kendall, Jr.), p. 
473- 
A note on the meaning of ‘novel’ in 
the seventeenth century (John J. 
O’Connor), pp. 477-8. 
Sentiment in Crowne’s ‘The Married 
Beau’ (William M. Peterson), pp. 
483-5. 
Swift, Tisdall, and ‘A Narrative’ 
(Oliver W. Ferguson), pp. 485-6. 
Burns’s ‘Jolly Beggars’—a mistaken 
interpretation (Allan H. MacLaine), 
pp. 486-7. 
Joseph Paice, subject of Lamb's 
‘Modern Gallantry’, further identi- 
fied (Vedder M. Gilbert), pp. 489-90. 
Charles Lamb and William Ireland 
(Sylvan Barnet), p. 491. 
Browning and Donne (Robert Lid- 
dell Lowe), pp. 491-2. 
R. D. Blackmore (Waldo H. Dunn), 
P- 492. 
Conrad’s ‘Victory’ and ‘Hamlet’ 
(Arthur Sherbo), pp. 492-3. 
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Vol. cxcvitt, No. 12, December 1953 
Retribution in English medieval 
drama (Daniel C. Boughner), pp. 
506-8. 

Repetition in Barnaby Rich (Edwin 
H. Miller), pp. 511-12. 

Shakespeare and Plutarch’s ‘Life of 
Pelopidas’ (Joseph S. Stull), pp. 


_ §12-13. 


Holland’s Pliny and ‘Othello’ (Ken- 
neth Muir), pp. 513-14. 
Shakespeare’s bear ‘Sackerson’ 
(Frederick G. Blair), pp. 514-15. 
Milton and the Duke of York (Ed- 
ward L. Ruhe), pp. 524-5. 
Goldsmith and the Marquis d’Argens 
(Philip Harth), pp. 529-30. 
John Payne Collier and his fabrica- 
tions (Sydney Race), pp. 531-4. 
The misfortunes of Hood: 1841 
(K. J. Fielding), pp. 534-6. 
Edward Walford: a distressed editor 
(William E. Buckler), pp. 536-8. 
[Of Once a Week] 


Vol. i, New Series, No. 1, January 1954 
Charles Butler and Du Bartas (Nan 
Cooke Carpenter), pp. 2-7. 

The Judgment of Paris as a device 
of Tudor flattery (John D. Reeves), 
pp. 7-11. 
Robert Nicholson, a minor Mae- 
cenas (Franklin B. Williams, Jr.), 
pp. 11-13. 

[Elizabethan book collector and literary 

patron] 
Another look at Simon Eyre’s will 
(Merritt E. Lawlis), pp. 13-16. 
William Painter’s use of Mexfa (J. C. 
Maxwell), p. 16. 
A note on Spenser and Pope (Wolf- 
gang Bernard Fleischmann), pp. 16- 
17. 
George Herbert’s ‘Caller’ (G. P. V. 
Akrigg), p. 17. 

inger’s reference to the Calver- 

ley tad (Glenn H. Blayney), pp. 
17-18, 


‘A Warning for Faire Women’ (Line 
143) (Arthur O. Lewis, Jr.), pp. 18- 
19. 
Notes on Lyly’s ‘Campaspe’ and 
Shakespeare (A. Davenport), pp. 
19-20. 
Freedom and slavery in ‘Othello’ 
(Kenneth Muir), pp. 20-21. 
The ‘haunch’ of winter (C. Over- 
bury Fox), p. 21. 

[2 Henry IV, tv. iv. 91-93] 
Hall: ‘Virgidemiarum’ (Iv. i. 171-2) 
(J. C. Maxwell), p. 25. 
‘Determinate sentence’ in Milton’s 
‘Of Education’ (David S. Berkeley), 
pp. 25-26. 
A note on Milton and Dryden as 
satirists (Morris Freedman), pp. 26- 
27. 
Two parallels between Dryden’s 
‘Wild Gallant’ and Congreve’s ‘Love 
for Love’ (Arthur L. Cooke), pp. 
27-28. 
A Cowper letter in Dublin (Michael 
J. O’Neill), p. 28. 
Samuel Richardson and ‘Pamela’ 
(John B. Shipley), pp. 28-29. 
Another source of “The Revolt of 
Islam’ (Ben W. Griffith, Jr.), pp. 
29-30. 
Shelley’s ‘eagle home’ (Norman 
Nathan), p. 30. 
Further tributes and allusions in 
verse to Keats (1876-1943) (David 
Bonnell Green), pp. 30-31. 
Thackeray on Swift and Macaulay 
on Chatham (B. R. McElderry, Jr.), 
p- 32. 
A note on W. B. Yeats’s ‘Sailing to 
Byzantium’ (Allan Donaldson), pp. 
34°35- 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Vol. xxxii, No. 4, October 1953 
Concerning The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale (R. M. Lumiansky), pp. 411-17. 
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A check-list of supplements to Spur- 
geon’s Chaucer allusions (William L. 
Alderson), pp. 418-27. 

Bulwer-Lytton and the school of 
catastrophe (Curtis Dahl), pp. 428- 


The date of composition of Brown- 
ing’s Love Among the Ruins (John- 
stone Parr), pp. 443-6. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CHRONICLE 
Vol. xv, No. 1, Autumn 1953 
Jonathan Sturges (Leon Edel), pp. 
1-9. 
[Friend of Henry James] 
On rereading Barchester Towers 
(Robert H. Taylor), pp. 10-15. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Vol. levi, No. 5, December 1953 
Henry James’s world of images 
(R. W. Short), pp. 943-60. 
Robert Browning and the experi- 
mental drama (James Patton McCor- 
mick), pp. 982-91. 
An early champion of Wordsworth: 
Thomas Noon Talfourd (William S. 
Ward), pp. 992-1000. 
William Hazlitt as a critic of prose 
fiction (Charles I. Patterson), pp. 
1001-16. 
Jane Austen and the peerage (D. J. 
Greene), pp. 1017-31. 
Smollett and the Atom (James R. 
Foster), pp. 1032-46. 
Edmund Burke and Charles Lucas 
(Gaetano L. Vincitorio), pp. 1047- 
55- 
The damnation of Othello (Paul N. 
Siegel), pp. 1068-78. 
The structure of The Faerie Queene 
(W. J. B. Owen), pp. 4079-1100. 
‘Christis Kirk’, ‘Peblis to the 
Play’, and the German peasant- 
brawl (George Fenwick Jones), pp. ’ 
1101-25. 


Chaucer shortens a tale (W. Nelson 
Francis), pp. 1126-41. 

A period in the development of the 
Canterbury Tales marriage group 
and of blocks B* and C (Germaine 
Dempster), pp. 1142-59. 

The structure and the unity of 
Beowulf (Arthur G. Brodeur), pp. 
1183-95. 

The anti-Semitic Limerick incidents 
and Joyce’s ‘Bloomsday’ (Marvin 
Magalaner), pp. 1219-23. 

Local allusions in Joyce’s Ulysses 
(Joseph Prescott), pp. 1223-8. 
Robert Buchanan’s critical principles 
(George G. Storey), pp. 1228-32. 
Dryden’s ‘Cousin Swift’ (John 
Robert Moore and Maurice John- 
son), pp. 1232-40. 


SEWANEE REVIEW 

Vol. lxi, No. 3, Summer 1953 
Shakespeare’s arena (Leslie Hotson), 
PP- 347-61. 
Murder in the Cathedral (John Peter), 
pp. 362-83. 
The image as guide to meaning in 
the historical novel (Andrew Nelson 
Lytle), pp. 408-26. 
Joyce’s categories (Ellsworth Mason), 
PP- 427-32. 
Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) (J. C. 
Ghosh), pp. 433-47. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. 1, No. 4, October 1953 
Dialect grouping in the unpublished 
Vercelli homilies (Paul W. Peter- 
son), Pp- 559-65. § 
Defoe’s education at Newington 
Green Academy (Lew Girdler), pp. 
573-91. 
A Gulliver dictionary (Paul Odell 
Clark), pp. 592-624. 
The effect of Shakespeare’s influence 
on Wordsworth’s ‘The Borderers 
(Charles J. Smith), pp. 625-39. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Fuly—December 1953 


[Unless otherwise stated, London is the place and 1953 the date of each publication] 


Asrams, M.H. The Mirror and the Lamp. 
New York. pp. xiv+406. 45s. 

ArRKELL, W. J., and S. I. Tomxkererr. Eng- 
lish Rock Terms. pp. xx+139. 215. 

ArnoLp, M. Five Uncollected Essays, ed. 
K. Allott. Liverpool. pp. xiv+107. 6s. 


BarD, J. (ed.). Essays by Divers Hands, 
N.S., Vol. XXVI. pp. x+155. 12s. 6d. 

Barrett, C. R. Studies in the Word Order 
of ZElfric’s Catholic Homilies and Lives 
of the Saints. Cambridge. pp. x+135. 
No price given. 

Bauer, J. The London Magazine 1820-29. 
Copenhagen. pp. 363. Kr. 27.50. 

BENNETT, JOAN. Four Metaphysical Poets. 
[2nd edn.] Cambridge. pp. x+127. 15s. 

BevincTon, M. M. (ed.). Matthew Arnold’s 
England and the Italian Question. Dur- 
ham, N.C. pp. xxx+74. 215. 

BLoomFiELD, M. W. The Seven Deadly 
Sins. East Lansing, 1952. pp. xiv+ 482. 


60s. 
Boas, G., and Others. Studies in Intellec- 
tual History. Baltimore. pp. viii+225. 


3-75. 
British ACADEMY. Proceedings, vol. xxxvii 
1951. pp. xii+372. 50s. 

INAHAN, L. F. Some Old English 
Sound Changes. Cambridge. pp. xii+ 
141. 10s. 6d, 

Brown, W. C. Charles Churchill. 
rence, Ka. pp. x+240. $4.00. 
Browne, Sir T. Religio Medici, ed. J. J. 
Denonain. Cambridge. pp. xliv+ 120. 


Law- 


255. 

Butuitt, J. M. Jonathan Swift and the 
Anatomy of Satire. Cambridge, Mass. 
pp.x+214. 255. 

Burns ,R. Selected Letters, ed. DeLancey 
Ferguson. pp. xxviii+371. 55. 


Cuapman, R. W. Jane Austen. A Critical 
Bibliography. Oxford. pp. viii+62. 


Cis, H. The Written Word and Other 
Essays. Chapel Hill. pp. x+90. 245. 
Crorr-Murray, E E. John Devoto. pp. 16. 
No price given. 

Currier, T. F. A Bibliography of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ed. E. M. Tilton. New 
York. pp. xiv+708. 160s. 


Dekker, T. The Dramatic Works, ed. F. 
Bowers. Vol. I. Cambridge. pp. xviii+ 
469. 355. 





Dicxason, D.H. The Daring Young Men. 
Bloomington, Ind. pp. xii+304. $5.00. 

Donne, J. The Sermons, ed. G. R. Potter 
and E. M. Simpson. Vol. I. Berkeley, 
Calif. pp. xiv+354. 56s. 6d. 


Duncan, H. D. Language and Literature 
in Society. Chicago. pp. xvi+262. 
37s. 6d. 


E.iot, T.S. The Three Voices of Poetry. 
pp. 24. 35. 6d. 

E.iecArp, A. The Auxiliary Do. Stock- 
holm. pp. 320. Sw. Kr. 18. 

E.uiott, G. R. Flaming Minister. A 
Study of Othello. Durham, N.C. pp. 
XXXVI+245. 345. 

ENGLIsH AssociaTION. The Year’s Work 
in English Studies, vol. xxxii 1951, ed. 
F. S. Boas and B. White. pp. 311. 21s. 


FEUILLERAT, A. The Composition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. New Haven. pp. x +340. 
32s. 

FISHMAN, S. The Disinherited of Art. 
Berkeley, Calif. pp. xiv+178. 21s. 


Garmonsway, G. N. (trans.). The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. pp. xlviii+295. 6s. 
GELLING, M. The Place-Names.of Oxford- 

shire. Part I. Cambridge. pp. liv+244. 


305. 
Gry.tis, R. G. William Godwin and His 
World. pp. 256. 21s. 


Hankins, J. E. Shakespeare’s Derived 
Imagery. Lawrence, Ka. pp. x+289. 


$5.00. 
Hiscock, W. G. John Evelyn and Mrs. 
Godolphin. 1951. pp. xii+202. 20s. 
Horpen, J. Francis Quarles (1592-1644). 
A Bibliography. Oxford. pp. xii+83. 
No price given. 

Horne, C. J. (ed.). Swift on his Age. pp. 
283. 7s. 6d. 
Prva Ary E. A. (ed.). The Diary of Alfred 
Domett 1872-1885. pp. iv+312. 25s. 
Hotson, L. (ed.). Queen Elizabeth’s Enter- 
tainment at Mitcham. New Haven. pp. 
x+57. 20s. 

Howarth, R. G. Literature of the Theatre 
Marlowe to Shirley. Sydney. pp. 16. 
No price given. 


Irvine, E. B., Jr. (ed.). The Old English 
Exodus. New Haven. pp. x+ 129. 32s. 6d. 
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Joan, C. E. M. (ed.). Shaw and Society. 
pp. 279. 16s. 

Jorpan, J. E. Thomas De Quincey Literary 
Critic. Berkeley, Calif., 1952. pp. x+ 
301. 28s. 


Kocner, P. H. Science and Religion in 
Elizabethan England. San Marino, Calif. 
Pp. xii+340. $6.00. 

K6xeritz, H. Shakespeare’s Pronuncia- 
tion. New Haven. pp. xvi+516. 48s. 
KRUMPELMANN, J.T. Mark Twain and the 
German — Baton Rouge. pp. 

iv+21. 

Kuratu, fi. “and S. M. KuHN (eds.). 
Middle English Dictionary. Part E. 1. 
Ann Arbor, 1952. pp. ii+120. 21s. 

——-—— Middle _ English Dictionary. 
Parts E.2 and E. 3. Ann Arbor. pp. 
121-244; 245-372. 215. each. 


LasceLtes, M. Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure. pp. x+172. 155. 

Lutrrett Society. Theatre Miscellany. 
Oxford. pp. viii+129. 25s. 


Moore, C. A. Backgrounds of English 
Literature ih gga Minneapolis. pp. 
xii+254. 36s 

Mueg.uer, W. R., and D. C. ALLEN (eds.). 
That Soueraine Light. Baltimore, 1952. 
PP. iv+133. 245. 


Orr, J. Words and Sounds in English and 
French. Oxford. pp. viii+279. 25s. 


Parr, J. Lagan ye: Malady. 
loosa, A . xiv+158. $3.50. 

icon te . Studies in the Syntax of 
Ben Jonson’ s ’ Plays. Cambridge. pp. 
x+104. 8s. 6d. 

The Accidence of Ben Jonson’s Plays 
Masques and Entertainments. Cam- 
bridge. pp. xiv+333. 21s. 

Pinto, V. DE S. (ed). Poems by John 
Wilmot Earl of Rochester. pp. Ixx+ 245. 
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THE SEAFARER AND THE BIRDS 


By Marcaret E. GOLDSMITH 





HE nature of the poem we call The Seafarer is still a matter of doubt." 

Is the poet inspired by the fascination of the sea as he has known it in 
his voyaging, or is his sodgied a device, like Aldhelm’s popular songs, 
designed to draw an audience for the serious later part of what he has to 
say? One recent critic can write: “The poet shows no special interest in the 
' geaas such.’ Another finds that the poem’s lines ‘reflect the actualities of 
ocean life and seamanship with such faithful directness’ ,3 that the poet must 
be describing his own experiences. The prejudice of the modern reader 
leads him to prefer actualities to allegory, though comparison of this poem 
with its companion piece The Wanderer suggests that it represents a recog- 
nized kind of religious verse rather than a spontaneous outburst of feeling. 
There is little help to be had from study of the poet’s style, for the conven- 
tional modes of expression used in OE. poetry muffle the personality of 
the writer, and we find them as commonly when the poet claims to be re- 
counting experiences he has known as when he is writing of impersonal 
things. One other approach to the question seemed to me likely to yield 
fruit: the closer examination of the realistic details of the voyaging which 
catch the imagination of Kennedy and fail to win belief in the poet’s sea- 
going from Anderson. 

The description of the lonely watch on the wintry seas is very moving, 
even when the student gains only a vague picture of wheeling birds and 
pounding waves. It might be possible to hold that the poet intended a 
vague picture, yet the naming of so many varieties of birds in lines 18-254 
is evidence to the contrary. The editors have given their readers little help 
in re-creating the sights and sounds which break the monotony of the 
sailor’s vigil, no doubt from a desire not to dogmatize where much is un- 
certain, and the usual glossary renderings of the OE. bird-names, coupled 
with occasional statements in their notes, leave the new-comer with the 
impression that this soi-disant seafarer was ignorant of the usual habits 
of his bird-companions, or that he cared little that the picture he was draw- 
ing was a composite, unreal one. Thus, Miss Kershaw, in her deservedly 
much-used edition,* remarks that three of the birds, as she identifies them, 
are not to be found in British waters in the winter, and leaves the reader 


* For a useful summary of critical opinion, see D. Whitelock, “The Interpretation of 
The Seafarer , in The Early Culture of North-West Europe (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 261 ff. 

? 0. S. Anderson, The Seafarer: An Interpretation (Lund, 1937), p. 16. 

3 C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry (London, 1943), p. 109. 

* N. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems (Cambridge, 1922), p. 168. 
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to draw what conclusion he will from this. If there are ornithological 
unlikelihoods of this sort in the poem, the theory that the sea scenes are 
the product of imaginative art and not of recollected experience gains much 
weight, and the idea of allegorical intent becomes less far-fetched. To 
convict the poet of inconsistency, if not of ignorance, in his bird-lore, 
appeared easy on Miss Kershaw’s evidence, but further researches into 
the matter have brought me to another opinion. 

We cannot identify the sea-birds of the poem with certainty. If this 
could be done, the lexicographers would long ago have erased their ques- 
tion-marks. The problems are daunting, but it seems to me that some 
misunderstandings can be cleared away, and that it is possible to make a 
reasonable series of identifications which allow the poet to draw a realistic 
picture, and one to which his audience could respond fully. Though a 
seafaring poet might well be acquainted with birds which are foreign to 
English coastal waters, the birds of his poem must be familiar sights round 
the seashore if he is to draw his audience of landsmen with him in imagina- 
tion. This seems to me a sufficient reason for his preoccupation with coastal 
scenes, from which Anderson concludes! that he has no actual sea-voyage 
in mind and has seen ships only from afar. And if the picture is intended 
to be true to nature, the birds in this wintry scene must have been residents, 
or winter visitors to this country, and their cries must be heard at sea in 
winter, since the poet emphasizes sounds rather than sights in this passage. 

Modern uncertainty about the identities of the birds arises from two 
causes: first, the vagueness of early bird-watchers, which may have the 
result that the same name is used for more than one type of bird or that 
different names are applied to phases of development in a single species, 
so that conflicting evidence appears both in OE. and in modern dialect 
usage; and secondly, the changing habits of the birds themselves over the 
centuries, whereby reliance on their known behaviour today may lead us 
wrongly to charge the poet with inaccuracy in describing their behaviour 
in his day. On this latter point bird historians are able to give some help, 
though their evidence does not go back very far; all we can do at this dis- 
tance of time is to weigh the probabilities in the light of our other data. A 
consideration of the evidence of the ornithologists set against the linguistic 
evidence makes up the body of this paper. 

The sea-bird scene begins in line 18, in which the poet emphasizes his 
loneliness by contrasting the unfriendly sounds of the sea with the comfort- 
able noise of men in company. The first sound to compete with the roaring 
of the waves is ylfete song (1. 19). Though the word song must be liberally 
interpreted, there is no difficulty about this bird. /£lfric’s Glossary gives 
ylfetu for both olor and cygnus, and there can be little doubt that the poet 
™ Anderson, loc. cit. 
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has in mind the ‘loud, bugle-like double note”! often repeated on the wing, 
which gives its name to the whooper swan (Cygnus cygnus), a visitor to our 
coasts in winter from northern regions, who must have been a more com- 
mon sight when more of the seaboard was desolate than now. The domestic 
swan (Cygnus olor) of our lakes and rivers is silent in flight. 

The editors differ in their punctuation of Il. 19-20, since it is not clear 
whether the new sentence begins at hwilum or at dyde. The point in the 
manuscript at song is, as Anderson says, an unsafe guide to the author’s 
intention,” and there is something to be said, on grounds of style, for plac- 
ing the stop at wg. I am inclined, therefore, to link ylfete song with the 
following line, and to take ganetes hleopor as a variation upon it. If this is 
done, the word ganet must be applicable to the swan, a possibility to be 
considered below. 

The name ‘gannet’ survives in modern English to designate one of the 
commonest birds of northern waters, the large white goose-like Sula 
bassana. If we identify the Seafarer’s ganet with this bird, we face a piece 
of poetic licence, for though gannets often remain in British waters all the 
year,? their loud, hoarse ‘urra’ is only to be heard at the spring breeding 
places: thus the Seafarer would not be likely to hear it in midwinter, 
though he might well have seen many gannets diving and fishing in groups ;+ 
such a sight possibly inspired the coining of the poetic phrase ganotes bep 
for the sea, but it is clear that this phrase became stereotyped in OE. verse, 
and many of those who used and heard it must have been unaware of the 
exact nature and behaviour of the gannet. Such usage as this would help 
to generalize the meaning of the word, and go far to explain the variety of 
equivalents offered by the OE. glossators for ganet. In at least three glosses 
we find it for the Latin fulix,5 now generally rendered ‘coot’, though it is 
likely that the Latin word, like the ME. cote,® was used for other water- 
fowl besides Fulica atra. Gesner in the sixteenth century seems doubtful 
whether the fulix of the ancients represents any bird still to be seen by him- 
self and his readers, though he thinks it resembled what the English call 
‘cotte uel kut’.? The evidence of the OE. glosses to fulix thus does not 
prove a direct link between The Seafarer and the slaty-black coot of pond 
and lake, a bird. which has no true place in a sea-picture, being driven to 
estuary water only by the freezing over of its inland haunts. It is my belief 
that in these OE. glosses names of general application are to be expected, 


* The Handbook of British Birds, ed. H. F. Witherby, F. C. R. Jourdain, N. F. Ticehurst, 
and B. W. Tucker (London, 1938-41), iii. 168 (hereafter referred to as Handbook). 

? Anderson, op. cit., p. 40, note to 1. 19. 

* Handbook, iv. 18. * Ibid. 

5 For the references, see Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. Ganot. 

® See O.E.D., s.v. coot sb.' (Wyclif uses the word for Jarus). 

7 Conrad Gesner, Historiz Animalium (Ziirich, 1555), iii. 563 ff. 
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partly because the writers had no exact knowledge of the birds in their lists, 
partly because vernacular names for unfamiliar birds would not exist at 
all. This tendency to use general terms is borne out by the gloss: fulix, 
ganot vel dopaenid.' This I take to mean ‘sea-bird or water-fowl’ (literally 
“diving duck’). One gloss offers us ganet for cygnus,? which is not surprising 
if ganet had become a general name for sea-bird, though the writer might 
have been more exact had he known ylfetu for the swan. Thus there seems 
to me nothing against the poet’s varying the y/fetu of line 19 of The Seafarer 
with the more general word ganet of the succeeding line, as there is ample 
evidence that OE. ganet covered birds other than the modern gannet. Since 
we have a number of birds here specified by name, it is not likely that the 
poet is using ganet in a general sense, unless as a variation, in the way I have 
suggested. If this reading is not admitted, we are left with the improbable 
combination of the cry of the gannet and the icy seas, and hence with a 
poet not greatly concerned about ornithological accuracy. I prefer, in the 
light of what follows, to give him the benefit of the doubt.? 

The sound (sweg) of the huilpe took the place of the laughter of revellers 
in the seaman’s ear. The editors are divided; some say he heard the curlew, 
some are for the bar-tailed godwit. Our evidence comes from the related 
words in other Germanic tongues, and from the modern English dialects. 
Kershaw* and Daunt’ came independently to the conclusion that the bird 
intended was the godwit or ‘sea-woodcock’ (Limosa lapponica), a wader on 
our estuaries, which in its speckled brown plumage somewhat resembles a 
smaller curlew (Numenius arquata), a resemblance which explains its folk- 
names yarwhelp, yarwhaup, in which the second element in each case bears 
relationship to Dutch wulp, curlew. I am not clear why these two scholars 
rejected the earlier identification of huilpe and curlew, since the linguistic 
evidence points more strongly to the curlew than the godwit.° Kershaw 
strangely prefers the godwit, while believing that the bird is not here in 
winter; but she finds the same objection to the gannet and thetern. Her ob- 
jection was a mistaken one, for godwits visit Britain as passage migrants, and 
some spend the winter here.” The residence qualification may have seemed 

? See Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. dop-enid. 

2 ‘Die Bouloneser angelsichsischen Glossen zu Prudentius’, ed. A. Holder, in Germania, 
™ ry Shon tite went to press, I have had the following note from Mr. James Fisher: “Their 
‘‘loud hoarse urra” is used very frequently when gannets get excited over the competition 
for a dense concentration of food at sea. The Seafarer would certainly have heard it in 
winter if he had come across gannets diving after a concentration of fish.’ In view of this 
authoritative statement, I would now translate the ganetes hleopor of 1. 20 as ‘the cry of the 
gannet’. The one remaining doubt of the poet’s accuracy in his bird scene is thus removed. 

* Kershaw, op. cit., p. 168. 

5 M. Daunt in M.L.R., xiii (1918), 478 f. 


® See E.D.D. s.v. whaup sb." 
7 Handbook, iv. 157. 
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a bar against accepting the curlew, for some curlews spend only the summer 
here, but we have winter visitors also, and the latest authorities available 
to me say that curlews are ‘common on all coasts autumn to spring’ ;' they 
are therefore normal in a winter scene. The curlew has a bubbling, trilling 
call in spring, and it is now on record that this cry has been heard in winter,” 
so this sound might have been what was in the poet’s mind, the ‘laughter’ 
of the company of birds mocking the friendlessness of the sailor. The more 
common winter call of the curlew is perhaps more probable, and would be 
appropriate as a mournful contrast to the imagined hilarity at home. The 
bringing in of the curlew in this particular context reveals to us a poet who 
chose his effects with care. 

Mew singende fore medodrince (|. 22). The contrast with a scene of revelry 
in the hall is continued with the introduction of the maw. The name 
appears to derive from imitation of the cry of a seagull, or, to be more exact, 
of one of its cries. There are several species of grey and white gull to be 
seen about these shores or flying in the wake of ships, and it is unlikely 
that Anglo-Saxon watchers distinguished them one from another. But I 
should like to suggest that the Seafarer poet had in mind the ‘laughing note’ 
of the herring gull, the largest and generally the commonest gull of British 
coasts. This cry, which is commonly heard by man, because it denotes 
‘anxiety’ on the part of the bird, would be especially appropriate in this line. 
It is interesting to note that a recent broadcaster, describing his experiences 
on a coastal walk in Cornwall, thought himself mocked, as he slipped again 
and again on rough ground, by the repeated ‘gah-gah-gah-gah’ laugh of 
a gull flying above him. So was the Seafarer mocked in his loneliness by 
the mzw, and perhaps by the huilpe also. 

Line 23 begins a brief storm-picture, in which two birds challenge the 
elements, answering with their cries the crash of the waves against the 
rocks. Though sea-birds have no breath to spare for crying in a violent 
storm, as Professor M. F. M. Meiklejohn points out to me, there is no 
reason to regard this episode as ‘poetic fiction’ on that account. No poet 
would be bird-watching in a real storm, in the technical sense of the term, 
but he might well use the word stormas of dirty weather, in which great 
rollers, generated hundreds of miles out to sea, crash against the rocks, 
while a wind of perhaps twenty-five knots lifts the tops off the waves and 
excites the birds, who find new food churned up in the breaking waves.’ 
Thus to the poet the birds, more noisy than usual, seem to be answering the 
noise of the waves, when in fact they are screaming their delight at the 


* Handbook, iv. 166. 2 Handbook, Additions and Corrections, p. 280. 

3 Mr. James Fisher, whom I must thank for giving me the benefit of his personal know- 
ledge on several points, writes: ‘I have often been to seabird breeding cliffs in summer 
during storms, and the seabirds go on crying just as usual. Indeed it seems as if they were 
challenging the storm.’ 
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prospect of fresh delicacies. In this picture for the first time the poet uses 
descriptive terms, one of which strikes the imagination, one of which is a 
commonplace of OE. poetry. The curious jingle produced by the use of 
isigfepera and urigfepra at the beginning of juxtaposed lines rouses the 
reader’s suspicion that there may be a manuscript error here, and the sus- 
picion is strengthened when the usual alliterative pattern is found to be 
wanting in line 25. There is no reason to suppose, however, that there is 
any corruption of the names of the two birds,’ so we may look at the ques- 
tion of their identities before considering the relevance of possible error 
in line 25. 

Stearn presents the strangest problems of all this group of bird-names, 
Apart from its appearance here, it is recorded in OE. only in glosses, where 
in the forms stzrn, stern, and stearn, it glosses several Latin bird-names, 
some of which are themselves of uncertain meaning: one is of respectable 
antiquity, namely sturnus, starling. The birds thus linked by a common 
English equivalent lack any physical similarity, which suggests that the 
glossators were uncertain of the right translations, rather than that the 
English word could be applied equally to all. Beacita is most frequently 
found as the Latin equivalent, and the identity of this bird is not clear. Du 
Cange lists the word,” but is uncertain of the meaning, offering bécasse or 
bécassine (woodcock or snipe) as possibilities. In the Latin-English Vocabu- 
lary attributed to AElfric the nomina avium includes beacita vel sturnus, 
stearn, and in the same list, stronus, stern. If we equate sturnus and stronus, 
stearn and stzrn, we now have two quite different birds under the one OE. 
name, a name which also renders fida? (a Latin word of unknown meaning, 
not, apparently, recorded elsewhere) and gavia,* a gull. (This last name is 
used by the sixteenth-century ornithologists as a synonym for Jarus, still 
the technical name for the gull family.) Thus the OE. evidence allows that 
‘seagull’ was one of the meanings of stearn: the connexion with beacita and 
fida I cannot explain: the link with the starling looks like an early confusion, 
by people little interested in birds, of the word stzrn with stzr, which gives 
later stare and its commoner diminutive starling (OE.—once—stezrlinc). 

Yet the editors, and more cautiously, the O.E.D., offer the translation 
‘tern’ for OE. stearn in The Seafarer, and their reasons need investigation. 
The chief piece of evidence, apart from the likeness in sound between stern 
and tern, which suggests a linguistic connexion as yet unproved, lies in the 


? Editions earlier than the 12th, of Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader, mislead the student by 
an erroneous bracket on stear[n]. 

2 C. du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis (1688). 

3 T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, second edition, ed. R. P. 
Wiilcker (London, 1884), i. 22 and 403. 

* gavia, avis qui dicitur: stern sax. Second Erfurt gloss, printed in H. Sweet, Oldest 
English Texts (E.E.T.S. No. 83, 1885), p. 108. 
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survival of the name stern in the dialect of Norfolk. Other regional dialects 
of the British Isles use the expected starn or stern of the starling, perpetuat- 
ing the confusion found in the OE. glosses. Of the other Germanic lan- 
guages, Frisian offers a form stern or stirn, quoted by the O.E.D. with the 
meaning ‘sea-swallow, tern’ (s.v. stern sb.'). Armed with this information, 
Anderson says: “The gloss on gavia and modern dialect use renders the 
sense “‘tern’’ certain, and there is no reason to doubt that this is the sense 
of the word in The Seafarer.’ But there are objections to this argument. 
Gavia does not usually mean ‘tern’, the modern dialect use must be set 
against such records as there are of earlier usage of the word in that region, 
and the thoroughly unternlike behaviour of the Seafarer’s stearn gives us 
reason to doubt that this is the bird the poet intended. Miss Kershaw saw 
one objection to the identification with the tern, though she accepted it: 
none of the terns are here in winter. Nor do they usually haunt cliffs, she 
might have added. A seafaring bird-watcher of many years’ experience,” 
to whom I presented these lines as the translators give them, replied: 
‘Nothing in ornithology is impossible; but if I saw a tern, in winter, flying 
noisily round a cliff, I should write to The Times about it.’ There is reason, 
therefore, to look more closely at the recorded history of the name stern in 
English. 

Modern textbooks distinguish between the gull and tern groups, but this 
distinction cannot be traced farther back than the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land, and it appears to have been a new idea to the first scientific ornitho- 
logists of the Continent, given to them by the English naturalist William 
Turner. Turner’s account of gavia in his book, published in 1544, is 
quoted by the O.E.D. because Turner was apparently responsible for 
latinizing the English word stern as a name for a kind of bird he was dividing 
from the Jari in general. Turner became friendly, during his exile in this 
time of religious persecution, with the greatest of the new naturalists, 
Conrad Gesner, and when Gesner’s volume on birds appeared in 1555, 
Turner’s description ‘De Sterna’ was included with full acknowledgement.* 
But observe that he is not describing the black-capped grey and white birds 
which the name tern conjures for us: ‘Eiusdem generis est et alia parua 
auis, nostrati lingua stern appellata, quae marinis laris ita similis est ut sola 
magnitudine et colore ab illis differre uideatur: est enim iste larus, marinis 
minor et nigrior.’ After a description of their noisy habits, their continual 
flying round lakes and marshes, their nesting in reeds, comes the ascription 
to “Turnerus Anglus’, and Gesner continues: ‘Frisii quoque hanc autem 


? Anderson, op. cit., p. 41, note to 1. 23. 

? Captain Walter Evershed, R.N., to whom I am indebted for much useful information 
about birds and storms. 

3 W. Turner, Avium Praecipuarum Historia (1544). Quoted in O.E.D. 

* Gesner, op. cit., p. 565. 
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Stirn appellant: et aiunt esse coloris fusci, clamosam, laro proxime de- 
scripto minorem, minus albam, vertice nigro. Cruribus et rostro rubet. . . .’ 
Thus Gesner, who obviously has no first-hand information of his own, links 
Turner’s black tern with a kind of bird which, save for the odd coloris fusci, 
might be either the common or the arctic tern. His drawing shows the 
markings of these two very similar birds, though the dumpy creatire with 
its fat legs is not a good likeness of the elegant tern. Aldrovandus, whose 
Ornithologia appeared at Bologna some fifty years later, also has a paragraph 
‘De sterna’, but it merely repeats Turner’s words. Our knowledge of Tudor 
English usage of the name stern appears, then, to rest on the word of one 
writer, for whom it meant ‘black tern’. The O.E.D. has only one other 
quotation of the use of the word in literature, in a verse from the Douay 
translation of the Old Testament, for which the lexicographer offers the 
explanation: “The word was taken up by Gesner and other writers, whence 
probably it found its way into the Douay Bible.’' This seems to me a most 
unlikely assumption. Had Dr. Gregory Martin been unfamiliar with the 
word Jarus, and turned for help to the work of Gesner, he would have come 
first upon the general heading ‘De Laris Diuersis’, and below, ‘Gauia 
cinerea . . . Anglis secob, seegell’.2 Aldrovandus similarly offers the com- 
mon English words,? and the Douay translator would have had no need to 
search further. Surely the much more probable explanation of his use of 
the rarer word sterne is that this was the folk-name he had heard in Eng- 
land? Curious confirmation of this comes from Sir Thomas Browne, whom 
I have not seen mentioned in this connexion. Browne left behind a series 
of notes,* compiled apparently in the 1660’s, on the birds and fishes of the 
neighbourhood in which he spent so much of his life, the district around 
Norwich. These notes twice mention sternes. The local birds he had 
observed include ‘Larus cinereus greater and smaller, butt a coars meat. 
commonly called sternes’.s And again, in a letter to a fellow enthusiast, 
‘If you have not yet put in Larus minor or a sterne it would not be omitted, 
comon about broad waters and plashes not farre from the sea.’© Can we 
doubt that Gregory Martin in the previous century had also met the word 
on the lips of the Norfolk country people, during the time he served as 
tutor in the house of the Duke of Norfolk, a post which must have taken 
him from time to time to Norwich? It would have been a pleasant coinci- 
dence had William Turner too been connected with Norfolk, but though 
he was born in Northumberland, he spent the years of his English bird- 

? O.E.D. s.v. stern sb." 2 Gesner, op. cit., p. 563. 

3 Ulysse Aldrovandi Ornithologiae (Franciscis, Bononiae, 1599-1603), tom. iii, liber xix, 
5. / Edited from the MS. notes by T. Southwell, under the title Notes and Letters on the 


Natural History of the County of Norfolk, by Sir Thomas Browne (London, 1902). 
5 Southwell, op. cit., p. 10. 6 Ibid., p. 73, letter to Merrett. 
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studying in Cambridge. Thus we can narrow the area where sterne meant 
some kind of tern or gull fairly to East Anglia, and this is borne out by the 
nineteenth-century writers on bird folk-names, who give stern, starn as 
the Norfolk name of the black tern, or more rarely, of the common tern.! 

I have digressed at length on the material which provides our evidence 
for the modern history of the stern in order to show that even at the time 
when scientific bird-study begins, there is considerable obscurity round the 
nature of the birds who go by that name in England. Recent dialect use is 
clearly no safe guide in face of this. Browne’s ‘Larus minor or a sterne’ 
may well be the ‘parua auis nostrati lingua sterna appellata’ of Turner, but 
his ‘Larus cinereus greater and smaller . . . commonly called sternes’ 
obviously refers to other kinds. Indeed, this entry in Browne’s notes is 
immediately followed by ‘Hirundo marina or sea-swallowe’, unmistakably 
a tern, to judge from his description and from the circumstance that 
Willughby, his contemporary and the first to write a systematic ornitho- 
logical work in English, uses the name alongside drawings and clear de- 
scriptions of both common and little terns.” 

I doubt if we can now discover which birds Browne included in the 
name Larus cinereus, though his editor, enlisting the help of Professor 
Newton, makes an attempt. In his note? he cites the description given by 
Aldrovandus of three kinds of Larus cinereus: ‘One with red legs, apparently 
the Blackheaded Gull . . . the second with yellow legs and a slender curved 
black bill, the third with a pointed scarlet bill. Both these last were most 
likely Terns—and all these were grey above and white below.’ This sounds 
clear enough, but, as we have seen, Browne has a separate tern-name, and 
he also has a specific name for the black-headed gull, ‘Larus alba or Puet’. 
I can only suppose that the differences in plumage and colouring between 
summer and winter, and between young and old birds, had given rise to 
some ‘ghost’ species. (The young black-headed gull, for instance, has 
yellowish legs and a dark band across its tail, whereas the adult bird has red 
legs and a white tail. And its dark cap is only to be seen in summer.)* 
Larus cinereus thus probably covered some smaller kinds of gull as well as 
the larger terns, Hirundo marina perhaps the little terns and the young 
birds of the larger kinds.® 

' So G. Montagu, Ornithological Dictionary (London, 1802-13); A. Newton, A Diction- 
ary of Birds (London, 1896), both quoted by O.E.D., s.v. stern sb.' Cf. also C. Swainson, 
The Folk Lore of British Birds (London, 1886), p. 204. 

2 W. F. Willughby, Ornithology, completed and edited by J. Ray (London, 1678). 

3 Southwell, ed. cit., p. 9. 

* Professor Meiklejohn, whom I have to thank for much helpful criticism, supports 
this point of view, and suggests that Browne’s ‘larus cinereus greater and smaller’ are the 
immature greater black-backed gull and immature lesser black-backed or herring gull, 
which are almost indistinguishable in their ashy plumage. 5 Handbook, v. 64. 

® See the varieties of Larus cinereus listed and drawn by Willughby, op. cit., p. 27 et al. 
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To sum up, we must, I think, avoid Turner’s mistake of limiting the 
meaning of the word stern to one particular species, defined by modern 
scientists. The OE. bird-watcher could not have made exact distinctions, 
and I am convinced that, though the Seafarer’s stearn could be used for 
various kinds of tern, it would cover also the smaller and more elegant of 
the gulls. Thus, if the poet says he saw a stearn in winter, we have no reason 
to regard his scene as unreal, but we must picture some kind of grey and white 
gull wheeling about the cliffs, rather than a tern. The most likely of the 
possible gull-like birds is the kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla), a bird rather 
smaller than the common gull, which it resembles, and more swift and 
graceful in flight. It frequents cliffs more than other gulls, and is therefore 
most apt in this context.! 

The poet’s description of the bird as isigfebera cannot be taken literally 
of any of the birds which have been associated with the name stearn, and 
I cannot see any sense in which it could be applied to the starling or the black 
tern, the snipe or the woodcock : hence I have not pursued these possibilities 
at all. But if isigfepera means, as I suppose, ‘with plumage of shining white 
like ice’, it suits most happily the tern—gull group of birds I have suggested.* 

The last bird of the scene offers no problem of identification. The sea- 
eagle (Haljaétus albicilla) was in the past a common sight along our coasts, 
nesting in rocky places whence it would swoop over the sea in search of 
prey. Another name for this bird is ‘white-tailed eagle’, and on another 
OE. poet the flash of the white feathers made a lasting impression: earn 
zftan hwit.3 The young golden eagle (Aquila chrysaétus) also has a white 
tail, and the name earn no doubt covered both species, but the sea-eagle 
is the bird for our poem, since it has a high, chattering call, whereas the 
golden eagle is usually silent.+ 

The description of the earn in The Seafarer as urigfepra is not in itself 
inapt; the sight of drops of water glistening on the bird’s feathers after a 
struggle with a fish on the surface of the sea seems the most likely inspira- 
tion of the compound. The reader’s disappointment comes from the 

I have to thank Professor Meiklejohn for this suggestion, and Mr. James Fisher agrees 
that ‘the association with cliffs would make the stern perhaps more kittiwake than tern’. 
Though this bird is grey above, the watcher below would have an impression of white 
plumage, which might appear to sparkle like ice if caught in a shaft of sunlight. 

2 Interesting in view of this epithet is the naming of Larus glaucus (which modern writers 
call Larus hyperboreus). Swainson comments (op. cit., p. 206): “The Glaucous Gull, so 
called from the white-frosted appearance of its feathers.’ (This bird is a winter visitor to 
England, but the folk-names show no link with stern.) 

3 The Battle of Brunanburh, |. 63. (I do not suggest that this phrase was coined for the 
occasion, for the description of carrion-birds in the battle-poem has an air of convention- 
ality: but some Anglo-Saxon poet had watched an eagle in flight.) 

* Handbook, iii. 38. Mr. James Fisher, in approving this identification, adds: “The sea 


eagle is never absent from cliffs, and uses always, or nearly always, a cliff top to break up 
its prey on, even in winter.’ 
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repetition of -fep(e)ra, and from his extrinsic knowledge that the carrion 
eagles of at least three OE. battle-scenes' are so described, in contexts 
where the epithet is empty of meaning. How far along the road to banality 
the compound had moved when The Seafarer was written we have no means 
of telling, and the poet shows no disposition elsewhere in the poem to avoid 
the conventional, rather the reverse, so this conventionality in itself would 
be no reason for rejecting urigfepra here, but the echoing of the line above 
and the alliterative break at this point suggest that urigfepbra is a copyist’s 
intrusion in the place of some other descriptive term for the earn. An 
inattentive mind, lingering on the previous line and familiar with the com- 
bination earn, urigfepra, might easily make such a substitution. If this be 
so, we can hardly hope to recover the original line, though it would be 
possible to repair the alliteration with the phrase hyrned nebba, ‘horny- 
billed’.2 Because of the possibility of corruption, we can place no weight 
on the fact that this compound is used to describe the eagle, in assessing 
the qualities of the poet. Fortunately, since the description, though common- 
place, is apt in thie context, its inclusion or not in this argument is of 
no great moment, since it has been no part of my thesis that the poet of 
The Seafarer was ‘original’ in the sense in which we apply the word to a 
modern poet: manifestly this is not so. All that I have tried to show is that 
the passage of natural description which opens the poem does not, upon 
close study, reveal unnatural features which would imply that the writer 
had no first-hand knowledge of what he was describing. 

I make no claim for a seafaring poet, but it does appear to me that this 
sea-bird scene was not written by one who had no special interest in the 
sea: rather, his singling out of several birds implies a close interest in their 
habits and their calls. The apparent vagueness of the names used is not, 
I have suggested, due to a lack of sharpness in the mental image of the 
poet, but to a different approach to the matter of naming kinds. Thus, the 
fact that mw might refer to several distinct species of gull does not mean 
that the poet had not a specific gull-cry in his mind as he composed. That 
there can be no direct proof of this, I am well aware, but it seems to me that 
any attempt to increase the definiteness of our response to the poet’s words 
is justifiable. We find that the ornithological unlikelihoods need not be as 
humerous as our editors have led us to believe, and it is reasonable to argue 
that the writer of this passage had first-hand knowledge of the sea-birds 
which frequent these coasts, and had a particular interest in them. 


? In Elene, ll. 29 and 111, Fudith, 1. 210. 

* Cf. Judith, |. 212. This would provide transverse double alliteration (as in Beowulf, 
1. 779, for example). There is the further advantage that it allows the logically important 
ne of nznig hleomzga to be emphasized by the metre, which cannot be said of Kluge’s 
suggested heaswigfepra. 





HENRY IV AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
TWO-PART PLAY 


By G. K. HUNTER 


RITICS who wish to discuss ‘unity’ in the two parts of Henry IV! 
come up against two major difficulties which seem to be inherent in 

the subject. The first difficulty derives from the historical nature of the 
material: the critics cannot argue from incompleteness in the story of one 
history-play and a tendency to point forward to events which may appear 
in later history-plays; they cannot use this to show a design of relationship 
between several plays, for history is necessarily incomplete and the drama- 
tist is entitled to point forward to events which his audience knows about, 
even when he does not think of dramatizing them. This limitation is 
obvious enough in a general way; Professor Shaaber has already made the 
point? and I shall not elaborate it here. Less obvious is the second in- 
herent difficulty; this derives from the complex nature of the word ‘unity’. 
Critics seem to assume that the ‘unity’ of Henry IV must be a unity such as 
we find in a long novel, a unity based on continuity (Dr. Dover Wilson 
actually calls it ‘unity and continuity’’), in which character and/or events 
develop steadily, moving through incidents which derive their importance 
from the contribution they make to this development—the unity of Pamela 
or War and Peace. 'The presupposition that the unity of Henry IV could 
be of this kind does not, however, seem to be justified, and both Mr. 
Shaaber and Mr. Cain have demonstrated that the ‘unity and continuity’ 
which Dr. Dover Wilson and Dr. Tillyard find in Henry IV is based on in- 
adequate or illusory evidence. The points made by Mr. Shaaber and Mr. 
Cain bear, however, against ‘continuity’ rather than ‘unity’; the sensitive 
reader who continues to detect ‘unity’ in Henry IV can be justified if ‘unity’ 
can be found to have a meaning (appropriate to Shakespeare) which is dis- 
sociated from the untenable ‘continuity’. 

It has been demonstrated in a number of recent studies* that the ‘unity’ 

1 See the list in the New Variorum 2 Henry IV, ed. M. A. Shaaber (1940), pp. 558-63. 
I am concerned here more especially with work done since 1940; i.e. with J. Dover Wilson, 
The Fortunes of Falstaff (Cambridge, 1943), pp. 4, 90 f.; New Cambridge 1 Henry IV, ed. 
J. Dover Wilson (1946), pp. x ff.; E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays 
(London, 1944), pp. 264 ff.; M. A. " Shaaber, ‘The Unity of Henry IV’, Quincy Adams 

Memorial Studies, ed. J. G. McManaway et al. (1948), pp. 217-27; H. E. Cain, ‘Further 
Light on the Relation of z and 2 Henry IV’, Shakespeare Quarterly, iii (1952), 21-38. Iam 
indebted to Mr. J. C. Maxwell for supplying me with this last reference and for pertinent 
criticism of the whole paper. 

2 Shaaber, “The Unity of Henry IV’, p. 219. 3 The Fortunes of Falstaff, p. 4- 

* See the articles by R. A. ‘Law, in S.P., xxiv (1927), P.M.L.A., lx (1945), Texas 
University Studies (1929); cf. H. 'T. Price, ‘Mirror-scenes in Shakespeare’, Adams Studies 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 19 (1954) 
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of a large number of Elizabethan plays is a ‘unity of theme’ rather than a 
‘unity of story’: scenes and acts do not lead on from one another as they do 
in Ibsen; rather they are organized to reveal different levels of the theme, 
shuttling back and forward in time, and by repetitions of phrases, scenes, 
and episodes illustrating the pervasive quality of the vision. I contend that 
the connexion between the two parts of Henry IV formalizes a unity of this 
kind: the unity of the play is that of a diptych, in which repetition of shape 
and design focuses attention on what is common to the two parts. 

The use of such features to unify a two-part play does not seem to have 
found any justification in critical theory, but appears to have been conscious 
to the extent that we can find a technique and a history attached to the form, 
and it is with these that I shall be concerned in the rest of this paper. Mr. 
Shaaber is quite correct in pointing out that the greater number of surviv- 
ing two-part plays of the Elizabethan period are not unified in any way.’ 
There is, however, one small group of Elizabethan two-part plays which 


(Washington, 1948), pp. 101-13, M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935). 

! In the case of historical chronicles like If you know not me or The troublesome reign of 
John, King of England (perhaps Shakespeare’s Henry VI should be placed here, as far as 
structure is concerned), mythological chronicles like Heywood’s Silver Age and Brazen Age 
(which Henslowe calls 1st and 2nd parts of Hercules) and moral chronicles like Promos and 
Cassandra, the only justification for the second part would seem to be that given by Whet- 
stone: ‘,.. this Discource of Promos and Cassandra; which for the rarenesse (and the neede- 
ful knowledge) of the necessary matter contained therein (to make the actions appeare 
more liuely) I deuided the whole history into two Commedies, for that, Decorum vsed, it 
would not be conuayed in one.’ In these cases the different parts represent successive 
episodes (or series of episodes) in a history, without any real attempt to give each part a 
separate point or centre. The simplest form of continuation which does involve this would 
seem to be that which shows the rise of some great person in Part One, and his downfall 
in Part Two. This formula is frequently used, however, without giving anything like unity 
to the parts. Thus Heywood shows the rise to power of Mrs. Shore in Part One of Edward 
IV and devotes Part Two to her downfall, but Mrs. Shore does not in fact appear till the 
fourth act of Part One, and there is no parallelism in the episodes. In Chettle and Mun- 
day’s Downfall and Death of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, the reconciliation at the end of 
Part One would allow the dramatists to renew a parallel conflict in Part Two, but the re- 
newed conflict and the death of Robin Hood is in fact completed by the end of the first act 
of Part Two, and the second part is in fact concerned with the history of Matilda, for 
which a separate exposition is provided. In Dekker’s The Honest Whore we find a two- 
part play which is more nearly unified than any of these: Part One shows Bellamira con- 
verted to virtue by Hippolito and eventually settled in virtue by her betrothal to Matheo; 
in Part Two we find Hippolito trying to reverse the conversion. There are some struc- 
tural similarities between the two parts—both plays end in places of imprisonment (Part 
One in Bedlam, Part Two in Bridewell) where the plot is untied and the inmates paraded 
before the nobles—but there is, in The Honest Whore, nothing of the detailed parallelism 
of the plays I discuss below. Sometimes the connexion seems to be ethical rather than 
structural, as between Chapman’s Bussy D’ Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, 
where we find traditional ‘noblesse’ set against Stoic ‘noblesse’. Clermont D’Ambois is, of 
course, a parallel figure to Bussy, and the course of his career—temptation, ambush, and 
death—is much the same. There is little or no parallelism of structure, however, to set 
forth the ethical parallel. 
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have a method of unification in common. If we examine these plays, we 
uncover an approach to the construction of Henry IV which, though it 
does not tell us anything about Shakespeare’s original intentions, does give 
us information about his later view of the completed structure. 

In examining this group it is well to start with the play which shows the 
form at its most exact (though the text we have is mutilated)—Chapman’s 
The Conspiracie and Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of France. 
Acted lately in two playes, at the Black-Friars ... 1608. The two parts seem 
to have been designed together; they share one prologue which covers both 
parts. The French ambassador, recording his intervention and the sub- 
sequent ban, refers to the matter of the two plays under one heading: ‘the 
history of the Duke of Byron’, i.e. as a theatrical unit. If in Byron we have 
a play designed as a two-part unit, how did Chapman organize his material 
to produce an effect of unity? The means can be seen most clearly in a 
tabular presentation: 


Byron I Byron II 


Act I 





Byron is presented as the coming 
man in a future of treason. Henry is 
shown (banishing Lafin) as still strug- 
gling to consolidate his monarchy. His 
lack of an heir is emphasized. 

Byron (in Brussels) is tempted into 
treason by Picote. 


Henry is presented as the coming 
man in a future of peace and security. 
He is shown as confident, expecting 
Lafin, now spying on Byron. The 
Dauphin is brought in to emphasize 
Henry’s grip on the future. 

Byron is tempted into mock-treason 
by Henry’s spy Lafin. 


Act II 


Byron is further implicated in 
treason by Lafin, acting as Savoy’s 
agent. Henry, hearing of the tempta- 
tion in Brussels, seeks to temporize by 
sending Byron to England; drawn by 


Henry, hearing of Byron’s treason- 
able moves from his agent Lafin, sends 
for him in order to prevent his plots. 
A masque is staged showing the conflict 
between Temperance (Henry's queen) 


Savoy, he contributes to the breach and Liberality (his mistress)." 
by praising himself rather than Byron. 
Act III 


Byron decides to revolt; Lafin brings 
him to Savoy, who encourages his 
treason with flattery and by describing 
Henry’s dispraise. 


Byron preaches treason; sent for by 
Henry he at first refuses, but is per- 
suaded to go by Lafin’s assurances. 


! The italicized portions of the synopsis refer to scenes which seem to have been altered 


or abridged. 
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Byron consults an astrologer and is Byron is warned of the danger but 
warned of his coming execution. He insists on returning to court. Henry 
refuses to accept this prophecy. tries to make him confess his treasons, 

but in vain. 


Act IV 
It is reported how Byron’s pride and Byron is advised, implored, and 
ambition were rebuked in England. Heis commanded to humble himself and 
reported to have accepted these rebukes. confess his treasons; he refuses and is 
arrested. 


Act V 
Not parallel. 


The method on which Chapman relies to secure unity of effect is ob- 
viously a method of parallelism. Though the text we have is mutilated, it is 
clear enough that Part Two is designed to repeat the main outlines of 
Part One, though now the movement is one of descent and deprivation, 
not (as in Part One) of ascent and aggregation. The character of the aspir- 
ing hero remains the same, but circumstances have altered: in Part One he 
was able to have things go the way he wanted them; in Part Two circum- 
stances do not yield to him in the same way; he struggles against odds and 
eventually is brought to nought. The play thus works out a tragic pattern 
of achievement and defeat in ten acts. It brings an essentially unstable 
situation (in which irrreconcilables are opposed) to a point of rest at the 
end of Part One, so that the audience can leave the theatre with some kind 
of resolution in their minds. This resolution, however, suggests a truce 
rather than a ratified peace-treaty; the conflict is suspended, not ended. 
Part Two also can stand by itself; it is provided with a separate exposition 
in which the relevant facts from Part One are summarized; the two parts, 
however, combine to form a more complete and coherent unit than either 
part in isolation. 

This structure in Byron Chapman may have developed from the more 
rudimentary form of the same thing that is found in Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine. If this were so it would certainly fit in with what we know of Chap- 
man’s discipleship to Marlowe. Like Byron, Tamburlaine is an aspiring 
man who drives all before him in Part One, so that the peak of glory, 
conquest, and stability is achieved at the end of Part One. I accept Pro- 
fessor Duthie’s suggestion! that the psychological battle against Zenocrate’s 
beauty in the First Part of Tamburlaine, Act V, Sc. ii, is the greatest of 
Tamburlaine’s battles. Having reconciled the warring and ultimately 


' G. I. Duthie, “The dramatic structure of Marlowe’s ““Tamburlaine the Great’’, Parts I 
and II’, Essays and Studies, London, 1948, pp. 101-26. I find that many of my remarks on 
Tamburlaine have been anticipated by Miss Gardner in M.L.R., xxxvii (1942). 
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incompatible principles represented by Zenocrate and himself, peace and 
war, beauty and valour, he achieves the kind of stability that Chapman 
represents in the more political atmosphere of Byron by the reconciliation 
of Byron and the king: the audience can go home with some kind of resolu- 
tion in their minds.’ Part Two is integrated with Part One by means of a 
structure which repeats many of the main features of Part One: 


Tamburlaine I Tamburlaine II 
Act I 
Confusion of the Persian monarchy The enemies of Tamburlaine make 
shown. Tamburlaine, in contrast, is sensible and dignified plans to oppose 
resolute and dignified—his first suc- him. The corruptness of one of Tam- 
cesses. burlaine’s guards and the effeteness of 
one of his sons is shown. 


Act II 


Tamburlaine takes advantage of the Tamburlaine’s enemies triumph 
confusion in the Persian court to over treason. Zenocrate dies. 
seize the crown. 


Act Ill 


Preparations for the battle against Preparations for the battle against 
Bajazeth. Zenocrate confesses her love Bajazeth’s supporters. Zenocrate is 


for Tamburlaine. buried. 
Tamburlaine defeats and captures Battle is joined against Bajazeth’s 
Bajazeth. supporters. 
Act IV 
Tamburlaine exults over Bajazeth. Tamburlaine defeats and exults over 


The Soldan and Arabia march against the Turkish kings. He stabs his son. 
him. 


Act V 
Tamburlaine reduces Damascus. In Tamburlaine reduces Babylon. He 
loye with both Zenocrate and valour he defeats Callapine while fighting at the 


defeats her father and then spares him. same time against death. He dies. 
He prepares to marry Zenocrate. 


As in Chapman, the parallel placing of incidents is used here to unify 
a structure which reverses its direction in the second part. The stability 
(psychological and territorial) which Tamburlaine built up in Part One is 
destroyed; he is never again so happy or so secure; the initiative passes to 
others; his battles are now defensive battles, but he cannot defend his 
family or himself against the power of Death. 


? In this connexion the wording of |. 2311 is notable: ‘For Tamburlaine takes truce 
with all the world’ (my italics). 
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I am aware that critics have normally regarded the second part of Tam- 
burlaine as only vaguely related to the first part; the prologue to Part Two 
suggests a catchpenny origin for the sequel: 

The generall welcomes Tamburlain receiu’d, 
When he arriued last vpon our stage, 
Hath made our Poet pen his second part, 


but it does not follow that Part Two is a botched job. Marlowe has 
certainly constructed his Part Two in such a way that he produced a two- 
part play which was unified in structure if not always in effect—the megalo- 
mania of Tamburlaine is less clear than his virté; the defeat of Part Two 
does not balance the achievement of Part One. The parallel of Byron 
suggests that the structural excellencies of Tamburlaine did not pass un- 
noticed in its own day, and that in this, as in so many other matters, 
Marlowe was the grand, if rude, original of the later dramatists. 

One other two-part tragedy of the period shows traces of the same struc- 
ture (derived probably from Tamburlaine)—Marston’s Antonio and Mellida. 
Antonio and Mellida, like the two plays I have already considered, shows a 
feud between two opponents, ultimately incompatible, in this case the 
dukes of Venice and Genoa. Part One, amid a great deal of satirical com- 
ment on court life, shows the triumph of Piero Sforza, duke of Venice, over 
the Genoese ducal family; in Act V a sudden reconciliation is achieved, 
and Antonio, the heir of Genoa, is betrothed to Mellida, Piero Sforza’s 
daughter. Part Two has a structure parallel to that of Part One, dealing 
again with Piero’s persecution of the Genoese family, this time by ‘policy’ 
instead of arms: 


Antonio and Mellida I Antonio and Mellida II 
Act I 
The Genoese having been defeated Having killed Andrugio and dis- 


by the Venetians, Piero triumphs and honoured Mellida, Piero triumphs 
Antonio despairs. while Antonio despairs. 


Act Il 


Antonio, disguised as an Amazon, Antonio meets the imprisoned Mel- 
reveals himself to Mellida; they plan _lida and resolves to fight Piero by dis- 
to fly. simulation. 


Act III 
Andrugio, exiled, with a price on his The ghost of Andrugio commands 
head, puts his trust in stoical fortitude. Antonio to revenge. He charges him to 


Antonio and Mellida flee from the fly from the court. 
court. 


4690.19 16 
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Act IV 

Passion and stoical resolve alternate Antonio, disguised as a fool, con- 

in both Andrugio and Antonio. Mel-  trasts his passion with the fool’s in- 


lida is recaptured by Piero. Andrugio vulnerability. Mellida is condemned 
plans to recoup his fortunes by a final by Piero and (by error) dies. Antonio 


act of stoicism. and others plan a final revenge on 
Piero. 
Act V 
Reconciliation in a masque. Revenge achieved in a masque. 


Here, as in Tamburlaine, the first part culminates in betrothal to an 
enemy’s daughter, while Part Two shows this lady taken away from the 
hero by death. The structure is, however, less clear-cut than in Marlowe 
(let alone Chapman) since there is no single figure whose rise and fall 
dominates the play. What Marston seems to have attempted is to fit the 
Spanish Tragedy kind of revenge intrigue into the framework of Tambur- 
laine; the result cannot be said to be very happy. Antonio and Mellida pro- 
vides a good example of the bastard unity which results when the method 
of parallelism is handled ineptly. Unity of character is not obtained, not so 
much because of any change of characterization between the first and 
second parts, but because the characters are never realized distinctly. 
Unity of plot is damaged by clumsiness (typical of Marston) in handling 
the transition from Part One to Part Two. The difficulty of transition need 
not, however, lead to the conclusion of Mr. H. Harvey Wood: 


Although the two plays were entered and published together, it is necessary 
to postulate a considerable interval between their composition; an interval 
sufficient to allow for a complete change in the author’s conception of the plot 
and characterisation. Antonio and Mellida ends with an accumulation of spectacu- 
lar postures and devices, on a note of extravagant happiness and reconciliation. 
The opening lines of Antonio’s Revenge betray a grim revision of the situation. 
There is nothing in the last scenes of Antonio and Mellida to suggest that the 
magnanimity of Piero is feigned, or the reconciliation insincere. But the opening 
lines of the Revenge reveal a whole tangled network of intrigue and rivalry. . . .’ 


The evidence does not seem to justify this. The two prologues answer one 
another as masks of comedy and tragedy, so that we need not presume any 
‘grim revision’; they are constructed on somewhat parallel lines so that the 
‘wreath of pleasure, and delicious sweetes’ of the one is answered by ‘the 
rawish danke of clumzie winter’ in the other, the ‘woorthlesse present’ by 
the ‘waightie passion’, the “That with a straine of fresh invention/She might 
presse out the raritie of Art’ by the “That with unused paize of stile and 


? The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood (Edinburgh, 1934-9), 1. xxii. 
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sense, /We might waigh massy in judicious scale’. Again, the transition 
from Part One to Part Two in Antonio and Mellida is not basically different 
from that in Byron. At the end of Part One of Byron there is nothing to 
suggest that Byron’s reconciliation is feigned, nor would any such sugges- 
tion be theatrically justified. The play ends on a note of equanimity: ‘With 
him go all our faults and from us fly / With all his counsel, all conspiracy’, 
though the beginning of Part Two reveals a new network of intrigue: 
‘Byron fall’n in so trait’rous a relapse, / Alleg’d for our ingratitude’. There 
is in both plays equally an unexpectedness about the reconciliation which 
ends Part One; this unexpectedness is the sole excuse Chapman uses to 
justify the new beginning of Part Two; there is no reason to presume that 
this results from any ‘considerable interval’ between the parts of Byron, 
and there is no need to presume that it springs from any such cause in 
Marston. Where Marston does differ from Chapman is in his clumsiness. 
He allows no impression of time passed to soften the transition from comedy 
to tragedy, since only the time of the wedding arrangements can be allowed 
to divide the two parts; hence the beginning of Part Two gives the im- 
pression of a morning-after-the-night-before and not the desired effect 
of a tragic reopening of the old conflict. Finally we should notice that the 
one induction to the two plays refers to both of them: 


... I have heard that those persons . . . that are but slightly drawen in this 
Comedie, should receive more exact accomplishment in a second Part: which, 
if this obtaine gratious acceptance, meanes to try his fortune.' 


This suggests that though the second part was not originally billed to 
follow Part One, it was written, or at least planned, at the time Part One 
was first staged. No more than a suggestion can, of course, be derived 
from such material, but there seems to be a sufficient number of small 
points to make it probable that Marston’s failure to achieve in Antonio and 
Mellida the unity of Byron is due to clumsiness rather than to any different 
conception of the relationship between the parts. 

We are now in a position to see that such unity as we can find in Eliza- 
bethan two-part plays depends on a parallel setting-out of the incidents 
rather than on any picking-up of all the threads of Part One. The plays we 
have examined all use this method, with a greater or lesser degree of success, 
and it is the only method I have been able to find. Does Shakespeare use 
this method in Henry IV,’ or is that play unique among Elizabethan two- 
part plays in possessing a different or more complex organization of its 
parts? 


* Antonio and Mellida (Malone Society Reprint), ll. 148-52. 

? Dover Wilson refers to 2 and 3 Henry VI as a ‘two-part drama’ (New Cambridge 
I Henry VI, p. xv), but I do not find any structural similarity of the kind I am discussing 
here between any of the Henry VI plays. 
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It was pointed out as long ago as 1877 by Dr. K6nig and more recently by 
Mr. Shaaber' that the two parts of Henry IV are built up on parallel lines, 
but neither author has noted the full extent of this parallelism, so I shall 
set out the two parts to illustrate this: 





I Henry IV 2 Henry IV 
Act I 
Sc. i. The disruption of peace by News of Shrewbury is given, with 
rebellion is hinted at. news of a second rebellion—in the 


Sc. ii. Poins details the plan of the 
Gadshill robbery; Poins and Hal plan a 
comic defeat for Falstaff. 


Sc. iii. Turned off by the king, Hot- 
spur, Worcester, and Northumberland 
plan their revolt. 


north. 
Falstaff prepares to join the army; 
he is rebuked by the Chief Justice. 


The Northern conspirators meet 
and plan their revolt. 


Act II 


Sc. i. Preparations are made for the 
Gadshill robbery. 

Sc, ii. Falstaff robs the travellers; 
Hal and Poins prepare the fun of 1. iv 
by their counter-robbery. 

Sc. iii. Harry Percy and his wife 
discuss the revolt; he sets out. 

Sc. iv. The big comic scene: in the 
Eastcheap tavern the prince mingles 
with the drawers. Falstaff is discovered 
in lies, but jests his way out of the dis- 
covery. At the end of the scene the 
outer world breaks in upon the fun. 


Falstaff is arrested at the instance of 
Mrs. Quickly, but manages to escape. 


Hal and Poins plan the fun of 1. iv. 


Northumberland and his wife discuss 
the revolt; he flees to Scotland. 


The big comic scene: in the East- 
cheap tavern Falstaff swaggers and 
blusters till Hal and Poins (disguised as 
drawers) discover him; he jests his way 
out of the discovery. At the end of the 
scene the outer world breaks in upon 
the fun. 


Act III 


Sc. i. The conspirators seal their 
bonds and prepare to fight. 

Sc. ii. The king reproaches Hal, who 
promises to amend. 


Sc. iti. Falstaff quarrels with the 
hostess, prepares for the war. 


Sc. i, The king mourns his unquiet 
reign. 

Sc. ii. Falstaff recruits in Glouces- 
tershire. 


' W. Kénig, ‘Shakespeares Kénigsdramen, ihr Zusammenhang und ihr Werth fir 
die Biihne’, Shakespeare-Fahrbuch, xii (1877), 245 f.; Shaaber, ‘The Unity of Henry IV’, 


pp. 221 f. 
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Act IV 


Sc. i. Rebellion suffers setbacks: Northumberland will not join the 
Northumberland will not join and rebels, who are tricked and defeated. 
Glendower cannot. 

Sc. ii. Falstaff, on his way to the (Modern sc. iii—but I take modern 
battlefield, expatiates on the tricks he scenes i and ii to be continuous.)' 
has employed in recruiting. Falstaff captures Coleville while on his 

way to the battlefield; he expatiates on 
the virtues of sack. 


Thereafter the structure is not parallel. 


Here we find, as in the plays already examined, a structure which shows 
the relationship between two incompatibles—Rebellion and Order, in the 
state and in the mind of the prince; the first is subordinated to the second 
at the end of Part One, but by showing us the preparations of the Arch- 
bishop of York and by resurrecting Falstaff from his sham death, Shake- 
speare keeps his conclusion from being irretrievably final. The incompatibles 
clash again in Part Two and a final conclusion is only produced when one is 
destroyed by the other. Both parts have the same design, but in the second 
we have a change of direction and a different atmosphere. In Part One the 
prince seems to be fighting through his environment—even if we allow the 
‘I know you all’ soliloquy its fullest force, the general misunderstanding, 
the preference of Hotspur, not to say Falstaff, remains—so that the process 
of self-education and self-revelation is a genuine and dramatic struggle. 
Part Two is more than a feeble repetition of this: though the design is the 
same, the focus of interest is different. In Part Two the chance of victory 
by Disorder, either in the state or in the prince’s mind, is much more re- 
mote; the misunderstandings are less deep-seated and more easily dis- 
pelled. In this part there can be little or no doubt that Hal is the hero of a 
golden future—his defection or ineffectiveness is never a possible feature of 
the second revolt. 

This change of environment can be seen clearly enough if we compare the 
conclusion of Act 11, Scene iv, in Part One with the corresponding passage 
in Part Two. In both parts the fun at Eastcheap is interrupted by news 
from court; in Part One Hal seems unwilling to respond; he appears to be 
subdued to the element he works in; he allows Falstaff to dispose of the 
messenger while he himself continues to unravel the Gadshill plot. His 
thoughts of Shrewsbury are as near burlesque as they are to the heroic: 


T’ll to the court in the morning. We must all 
to the wars, and thy place shall be honourable. 


? See the discussion of this point in New Variorum 2 Henry IV, pp. 306 f. 
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I'll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot; 
and I know his death will be a march of 
twelve-score. (11. iv. 525-8) 


In the environment of Part Two the ‘low transformation’ from a prince to a 
prentice is obviously an interlude. As soon as news comes from court Hal 
translates himself back into his true element: 


By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time; 

When tempest of commotion, like the south 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 

And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 

Give me my sword and cloak. Falstaff, good night. 


(11. iv. 348-53) 


The struggle of Part Two is not the struggle of coming-of-age, nor 
indeed a personal struggle of this kind at all. Its interest is that it draws 
from the interaction of Rebellion and Order in court and country (the same 
framework as in Part One) a more abstract and meditative view of king- 
ship. The first part may be said to deal with the question: ‘What is the 
relationship between the princely mind and the common disorder of 
experience ?’; the second part raises a rather different question: “What is 
the cost of kingliness in a world of duties rather than achievements?’ In 
most respects the kind of development from Part One to Part Two which 
Shakespeare devises for his hero is very different from that of Marlowe or 
Chapman, but the sense of difficulty in sustaining a role achieved at the 
end of Part One in a world more searching and more severe is the same in 
all these plays. 

In the treatment of national affairs we can see the same pattern of rise and 
fall we noticed in Tamburlaine and Byron, things seeming to go well with 
the rebels in Part One (at least up to Act IV), buoyed as they are by the 
vigour and youth of Hotspur, but going dubiously and sluggishly against a 
tide which is never favourable in Part Two. This change is perhaps most 
obvious in Shakespeare’s handling of 11. iii in the two parts. In both parts 
we meet the Percy household here, but in Part One the tone is confident: 
Hotspur is setting out and is not to be deterred; in Part Two it is Northum- 
berland who is setting out; the tone is lachrymose and backward-looking, 
and woman’s counsel is all too able to deter him from battle. 

Falstaff’s career also follows the two-part play’s normal design of rise 
and fall; the zenith of his success is reached at the end of Part One, his 
claim to have killed Hotspur being allowed by the prince. Though his 
career in Part Two does not show anything like a steady decline, he is 
never again able to enjoy such prestige and security. He performs a 
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similar feat in Part Two—the capture of Sir John Coleville—but John of 
Lancaster is a different kind of person from Hal, and the action does not 
yield similar results. In general he is kept apart from the prince in Part 
Two, and even when the comic culmination of the play brings them together 
(in 11. iv) he is not allowed here to impose on the prince, to parody the 
court, or to escape the normal duties or punishments. At the end of Part 
One his grossest presumption (that he has killed Hotspur) is allowed to 
pass, but no similar indulgence accompanies his intrusion into high life 
at the end of Part Two—he is dismissed with contumely. I do not think 
that an audience which sees the two parts played continuously ought to 
sense that Falstaff is a different kind of person in Part Two, but certainly 
it ought to notice that the temper of the world he lives in has become less 
amenable to his methods. Very different though Byron and Falstaff may 
be, the comic presumption of the miles gloriosus can be treated structurally 
in much the same way as the dBpis of the overgreat servant. Byron and 
Falstaff are alike in their inability to change their ways, and both proceed 
directly and blindly through a repetition of the acts of Part One to a 
purgation by death or dismissal at the end of Part Two. 

Though there may not be any exact continuity in Henry IV, we see that 
the word ‘unity’ can be applied to it, in the limited sense of ‘diptych-unity’ ; 
that is, the form of the play depends primarily on a parallel presentation of 
incidents (as in the other two-part plays examined here) and only secon- 
darily on a preservation of traits of character or strands of the plot. An 
absence of continuity in such features cannot be used to prove a lack of 
unity, for the ‘unity’ of Henry IV does not depend primarily on these 
factors. There can be no doubt, of course, that the diptych-unity dis- 
ciplines a greater complexity of material in Henry IV than in any of the 
other ‘unified’ two-part plays—a subplot which merges into the main plot, 
and a wide range of principal characters—but the methods employed are, 
in general, the same; it follows that the justification of the word ‘unity’ 
must be the same. 

The evidence that we have been examining here does not tell us any- 
thing about the genesis of Henry IV. We see that Marlowe, in what was 
presumably a catchpenny sequel, and Chapman, designing a two-part play 
from the beginning, both used the methods of ‘unity in duality’ to link 
together the two parts of their plays. The fact that Shakespeare used the 
same methods does not tell us whether he should be associated with Chap- 
man or with Marlowe. Some of the arguments used by Shaaber and Cain 
—‘setting the clock back’ at the beginning of Part Two, the unstable con- 
ditions of Elizabethan production, for example—apply to Byron not less 
than to Tamburlaine; therefore they cannot be used to weigh the evidence 
either for or against any idea that Shakespeare planned Henry IV from the 
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beginning as a two-part play. This is not to say that all the evidence 
advanced by these scholars must be discounted; indeed I would allow that 
enough evidence remains! to establish their view that Shakespeare com- 
posed r Henry IV without any intention of composing its sequel. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that in propagating this truth they allow (and so 
propagate) a view at least as misleading—the view that the natural alterna- 
tive to ‘unity and continuity’ is ‘two plays linked by catch-as-catch-can 
methods’.? It is as important to see Shakespeare here as an artist pains- 
takingly concerned about the ‘unity’ which was possible and significant 
within the terms of his art as to avoid seeing him with intentions he is un- 


likely to have possessed. 


* I would single out two points as especially cogent: (1) Cain’s argument from the origi- 
nal entry in the Stationers’ Register (‘Further Light . . .’, pp. 23 f.); (2) Shaaber’s remarks 
about the two uses of the name ‘Bardolph’ (Variorum 2 Henry IV, p: 3). 

2 Shaaber, ‘The Unity of Henry IV’, p. 226. 
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MILTON AND LUDWIG LAVATER 
A. I. CARLISLE 


UDWIG LAVATER, a Swiss pastor and theologian, shared with Milton 
Protestant sympathies and a small connexion with Martin Bucer, but 
the only part of his work to achieve popularity in England was a treatise on 
ghosts and portents, which was translated into English almost as soon as 
it was written, in the latter half of the sixteenth century. No connexion, 
then, might be expected between the poetry of Milton and the biblical 
commentaries of Lavater, if it were not for an abrupt reference in the Mil- 
ton manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge. Page 36 (Milton’s number- 
ing) of the manuscript contains in the poet’s hand a selection of subjects 
from the Bible probably designed for use in his magnum opus. It has been 
established! that Milton, in his systematic study of the Old Testament, 
wrote the right-hand column of this page before the left-hand column, 
and it is with the cramped and partly illegible synopsis at the foot of this 
first column that we are concerned. The entry is referred both to 2 Kings 
xxii and to the parallel account of Ahab’s downfall at 2 Chronicles xviii in 
Lavater’s commentary. It is among the more comprehensive notes of the 
page and apparently interested Milton, but there was not room left to write 
it clearly. 
All five early transcripts of the manuscript? and the Columbia editors? 
give the entry as follows: 


Ahab 1 Reg 22 beginning at the synod of fals profets ending with relation of 
Ahabs death his bodie brought. Zedekiah slain by Ahabs freinds for his seducing. 


with the addition ‘(see Lavater 2 Chron. 18.)’. The lithographic facsimile 
published by Sotheby,* though taken from a damaged page of the manu- 
script, bears out this reading. By the time that Wright produced his 
photographic facsimiles the manuscript was more dilapidated by forty 
years’ handling, and he transcribes thus: 


' W. R. Parker, “The Trinity MS. and Milton’s Plans for a Tragedy’, ¥.E.G.P., xxxiv 
(1935), 225; J. Milton French, ‘Chips from Milton’s Workshop’, E.L.H., x (1943), 230. 

* F. Peck, New Memoirs of the Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton (London, 
1740), p. 38; T. Birch, A Complete Collection of the Historical, Political and Miscellaneous 
Works of John Milton (London, 1738, 1753), i. 39, 48; H. Todd, The Poetical Works of Fohn 
Milton (London, 1801), iii, iv (appendixes); D. Masson, The Life of Fohn Milton in con- 
nexion with the History of his Time (Cambridge, 1871), ii. 106-15. 
3 The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson and others (New York, 1931-8), xviii. 
238, 

* S. L. Sotheby, Ramblings on the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton (London, 1861), 
plates iv—x. 

5 W. A. Wright, Trinity MS. Milton’s Minor Poems (Cambridge, 1899), p. 34. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 19 (1954) 
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Ahab 1 Reg 22 beginning at th 
(See Lavater 2 Chron. 18.) synod of fals profets ending wi 
einds for his relation of Ahabs death his bodie brought 
seducing alleluiah glory be etc 


Within the last decade Professor H. F. Fletcher reproduced Wright's 
facsimile plates and incorporated this reading in his new transcription.' 
Not only is it obviously incorrect, however, but the commentator’s text 
proves the older transcript valid.? 

Ludwig Lavater discusses 2 Chron. xviii in his book? and treats of the 
legendary death of Zedekiah, false prophet, which is not mentioned in the 
Bible at 2 Kings xxii or 2 Chron. xviii, or elsewhere. He writes of Micaiah’s 
veiled prophecy, and its rude reception, adding: 

Quid post acceptam cladem pseudoprophetis acciderit, non quidem describi- 
tur, sed Zedechiam credendum est iuxta hanc prophetiam, vel a filiis Achabi, 
principibus, vel populo furente, accepta clade, confossum interiisse. Non enim 
certis conditionibus, sed absolute Achabo victoriam promiserat. (p. 143°) 


This may have happened to the false prophets after meeting defeat; indeed it 
is not described, but Zedekiah, just after this prophecy, died stabbed, either by 
the sons of Ahab, the princes, or by the raging populace, after meeting defeat. 
For he had promised Ahab victory, not under certain circumstances, but 
absolutely. 


Milton’s connexion with Lavater, however, extends beyond his manu- 
script note into his poetry itself. The reappearance of Ahab and the false 
prophets in Paradise Regained is the most interesting emergence of any 
from the manuscript apart from the drafts for Paradise Lost, already so 
well known. When Satan is unmasked by Christ, in the first book of 
Paradise Regained, a wordy battle ensues and the main points of this ex- 
change seem to derive from Lavater’s commentary. Satan boasts how he 
contrived Ahab’s ruin through his liberty outside Hell: 


Large liberty to round this Globe of Earth, 

Or range in th’Air, nor from the Heav’n of Heav’ns 
Hath he excluded my resort sometimes. 

I came among the Sons of God, when he 

Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 

To prove him and illustrate his high worth; 

And when to all his Angels he propos’d 


* John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works Reproduced in Photographic Facsimile, ed. H. F. 
Fletcher (Urbana, 1943-8), ii. 16. 

2 By kind permission of the Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, I was able (July 
1951) to examine the precious Milton manuscript and ascertain that even today its appear- 
ance plainly confirms the old reading. 

3 L. Lavater, In Libros Paralipomenon sive Chronicorum (Heidelberg, 1600, 2nd ed.), 
P. 140, sect. 4, VV. 23-27. 
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To draw the proud King Ahab into fraud 
That he might fall in Ramoth, they demurring, 
I undertook that office, and the tongues 

Of all his flattering Prophets glibb’d with lyes 
ht’s To his destruction, as I had in charge. 

For what he bids I do; .. . 


on! Men generally think me much a foe 

ext To all mankind: why should I? they to me 
Never did wrong or violence, by them 

the I lost not what I lost, rather by them 

the I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 

th’s Copartner in these Regions of the World, 
If not disposer; lend them oft my aid, 

bi Oft my advice by presages and signs, 

ibi- 

abi, And answers, oracles, portents and dreams, 

ia Whereby they may direct their future life. 

, (1. 365-77, 387-96) 

dit To this Christ replies: 

by Deservedly thou griev’st, composed of lyes 

eat. From the beginning, and in lyes wilt end; 

but Who boast’st release from Hell, and leave to come 

Into the Heav’n of Heavens; thou com’st indeed, 

As a poor miserable captive thrall, 

et Comes to the place where he before had sat 

alse Among the Prime in Splendour, now depos’d, 

any Ejected, emptyed, gaz’d, unpityed, shun’d, 

80 A spectacle of ruin or of scorn 

of To all the Host of Heaven; the happy place 

ex- Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy, .. . 

he But thou art serviceable to Heaven’s King. 


Wilt thou impute to obedience what thy fear 

Extorts, or pleasure to do ill excites? 

What but thy malice mov’d thee to misdeem 

Of righteous Job, then cruelly to afflict him 

With all inflictions, but his patience won? 

The other service was thy chosen task, 

To be a lyer in four hundred mouths; 

For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 

Yet thou pretend’st to truth; all Oracles 

. F. By thee are giv’n, and what confest more true 
Among the Nations? that hath been thy craft 

july By mixing somewhat true to vent more lyes. 

But what have been thy answers, what but dark, 

d.), Ambiguous and with double sense deluding, 

Which they who ask’d have seldom understood, 
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And not well understood as good not known? 
Whoever by consulting at thy shrine 
Return’d the wiser, or the more instruct 
To flye or follow what concerned him most 
And run not sooner to his fatal snare? 
For God hath justly giv’n the Nations up 
To thy Delusions; justly, since they fell 
Idolatrous, but when his purpose is 
Among them to declare his Providence 
To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 
But from him or his Angels President 
In every Province, who themselves disdaining 
To approach thy Temples, give thee in command 
What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say 
To thy Adorers; thou with trembling fear, 
Or like a Fawning Parasite obey’st; 
Then to thyself ascrib’st the truth fore-told. 
(I. 407-53)' 
Now Lavater and Milton have in common details which the Bible chapter 
in question does not give: 
(i) The case of Job. 
(ii) The identification of the ‘spirit’ who came forth with Satan. 
(iii) The ascription of ambiguous oracles to Satan. 
(iv) The ‘captive thrall’ in Heaven. 
(v) Satan’s readiness to do evil when permitted. 
(vi) The misquoted text from John viii that Satan was a liar from the 
beginning. 
Biblical authority can only just be defended for the first two points, since 
the margin of the 1612 Authorized Version? for 2 Chron. xviii gives a refer- 
ence for Micaiah’s vision—Job i. 6. Milton, however, was reading the 
story in 1 Kings xxii, where no cross-reference is given, and turned to 
Lavater, presumably, for commentary as soon as he turned to the parallel 
account in the Chronicles. The reference to Job reads: 


Now there was a day, when the sonnes of God came to present themselves 
before the Lorp, and Satan came also among them. 

And the Lorp said unto Satan, Whence commest thou? Then Satan answered 
the Lorn, and sayd From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
downe in it. (i. 6, 7) 


? I quote from Milton’s Poetical Works, ed. H. C. Beeching (Oxford, 1941). 

2 The Holy Bible (London, 1612) 4to, printed by Robert Barker. The British Museum 
copy contains Milton’s autograph; see J. Milton French, ‘Milton’s Family Bible’, P.M.L.A., 
liii (1938), 363; H. F. Fletcher, “The Use of the Bible in Milton’s Prose’, Studies in Language 
and Literature, University of Illinois, xiv (Urbana, 1929), 22. 
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This then is Satan’s ‘large liberty’, which Milton would associate with 
Lavater’s account, although the commentator does not mention it when 
writing of Satan’s prophetic activities: 


Malus enim spiritus ita eos excaecarat, ut non dubitarent quin victoriam esset 
reportaturus; Verba, ut Lyranus et alii observarunt, ambigua sunt. Tradet Deus 
in Manum regis; Potest enim intelligi, Deus tradet Syros in manum Achabi, aut, 
tradet Achabum vel populum in manum regis Syrorum. Satan consulentibus 
oracula ambigue respondit, ne, utcunque res caderent, accusaretur mendacii, 
ut cum dixit: 

Croesus Halym penetrans, magnam pervertet opum vim. 
Illis autem persuasissimum fuit, Achabum victorem fore. 


(p. 141°) 

For an evil spirit had so blinded them that they did not doubt that he would 
bring back victory; the words, as Lyra and others observed, are ambiguous. 
‘God shall deliver into the king’s hand’. For it may be understood, ‘God shall 
deliver the Syrians into the hand of Ahab’ or ‘shall deliver Ahab or the people 
into the hand of the king of the Syrians’. Satan answered ambiguously those 
who consulted the oracle, so that, howsoever things happened, he would not be 
accused of lying, as when he said: ‘Croesus passing over Halys, shall destroy a 
mighty power.’ But most convincing to them was, that Ahab should be the victor. 


Discussing Micaiah’s vision, Lavater observes: 


... item, non dissentiunt inter se boni angeli: mali non sunt in locis gaudii 
coelestis. Dicuntur igitur haec av@pwaordbos si sumendum sit supplicium de 
malefico aliquo, colligitur iudicium; accusatur, condemnatur, traditur carni- 
ficibus, etc. haec tribuuntur Deo. 

(p. 142") 

Likewise good angels do not disagree among themselves; for there are no evil 
ones in the places of heavenly joy. Therefore they speak these things in the 
manner of men [when they say] these things are assigned to God if punishment 
is to be exacted from any evil-doer, a court is arranged; he is accused, con- 
demned, given in charge to executioners, etc. 


Milton’s Satan appears in this sorry guise in the ‘happy places’ (in locis 
gaudii coelestis) before the ‘Host of Heaven’. Lavater illustrates Satan’s 
‘pleasure to do ill’, and God’s manner of ruling: 


Quod sedet et iudicat Achabum, ostendit Deum audire, videre, curare res 
quae ab hominibus geruntur, et iusti iudicis munere fungi. Sessione enim 
significatur iudicem sedato animo esse debere, non perturbato affectibus: non 
debet esse praeceps. Deus non percepit Achabo quod rex esset, quod suos 
clientes haberet, etc. neque punit eum, re non iudicata etc. Nemo scelerum 
impunitatem sibi promittat, sedet in throno Deus etc. Deinde quod unus sic, 
alter sic loquutus est, ostendit Deum non ignorare quomodo puniendi sint 
scelerati, et afferendi fideles. Adhaec quae decrevit exiquutionem suam habent: 
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praesto est illi exercitus coelestis, hoc est, omnes spiritus boni, quorum maxi- 
mum numerum esse ex Dan. 7. cap. liquet. Mali quoque eius imperio parere 
coguntur: spiritus ille, cum audit Achabum puniendum esse, paratissimus est, 

Videmus ex his verbis quanto studio Satan paratus sit nocere hominibus, 
quomodo in omnes occasiones intentus sit, et quomodo potissimum eis noceat. 
Joan. 8. cap. dicitur mendax fuisse ab initio. Fascinat homines ut in errores 
atque alia mala ruant, et in eis confirmentur, Deo id ei permittente: exemplo 
nobis est Jobus. Quam primum Deus ei hoc concedit, nihil omittit. Etsi vero 
Deus hunc spiritum mendacem mittit et eius opera abutitur contra Achabum, 
qui perdendus erat, ut ipsum per pseudoprophetas seduceret: non tamen ipse 
tanquam author mali accusandus est. Ipse enim Deus est veritatis qui detestatur 
mendacium, prophetis non instillat malitiam, non iubet eos mendacia dicere, 
sed deserit eos ut merentur: diabolus autem mentitur, seducit pseudoprophetas, 


(p. 142”) 


The fact that He sits and judges Ahab, shows that God hears, sees, and cares 
about the things which are done by men, and performs the office of a just judge. 
For by His sitting is signified that a judge ought to be of a quiet spirit, not dis- 
turbed by passions: he ought not to be hasty. God had not regard to Ahab 
because of his being king, his having servants, etc. nor punished him without the 
matter being deliberated, etc. No villain may assure himself of going unpunished 
[while] God sits on his throne, etc. Next because the one spoke thus, and the 
other thus, it shows that God is not ignorant in what way criminals are to be 
punished and the faithful brought in. In addition those things which He has 
decreed have their own accomplishment. He has in readiness an heavenly army, 
namely all good spirits, of whom it is evident from Dan. ch. vii that the number 
is very great. Evil spirits also are forced to obey His command: that Spirit, when 
he hears that Ahab must be punished, is very ready. We see from these words 
with how much zeal Satan is ready to harm men, how he is seeking out all occa- 
sions, and how powerfully he may harm them. John ch. viii. It is said that he 
was a liar from the beginning. By God’s permission he lures men so that they 
run into errors and other evils and are confirmed in them: Job is an example for 
us. As soon as God concedes this power to him, he omits nothing. But although 
God sends this lying spirit and makes use of his service against Ahab, who was 
to be destroyed, so that he seduced him through the false prophets: nonetheless 
He Himself must not be accused as though the author of evil. For He is the God 
of truth, who hates deceit, [and] He does not instil malice into the prophets, nor 
order them to tell lies, but abandons them as they deserve: it is the devil who 
lies [and] seduces the false prophets. 


Milton puts the sense of the words that St. John attributes to Jesus into 
Christ’s rebuke in Paradise Regained: 


Deservedly thou griev’st, compos’d of lyes 
From the beginning, and in lyes wilt end; 
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Lavater indulges in a similar ellipsis when quoting from the Gospel text 
of John viii. 44: 
... the devill . . . hee was a murtherer from the beginning, and abode not in 


the trueth, because there is no trueth in him. When he speaketh a lie, hee 
speaketh of his owne: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 


Milton shares with Lavater the concept of Satan’s anxiety to do evil over- 
coming his policy of opposing God, thus paradoxically becoming an instru- 
ment of God’s purposes. It is a useful explanation of the otherwise 
anomalous appearance of Evil in the Godhead and part of the fundamental 
message of Paradise Lost. Michael, for instance, prophesies how Christ 
shall come 

With glory and power to judge both quick & dead 

To judge th’unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receave them into bliss 

(x11. 460-2) 


(... Deum non ignorare quomodo puniendi sint scelerati, et afferendi fideles . . .) 
Adam exclaims in joy 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Than that by which creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! 
(x11. 469~73) 


Poet and commentator share too a belief that, above his delight in evil- 
doing, Satan is bound to obey God’s commands. 

From what Milton himself and his nephews and others attest,’ he pos- 
sessed an unusual and remarkable memory, independent of notebooks, and 
it seems that Lavater’s commentary remained in a corner of his mind as well 
as in a corner of the page which he could no longer see. Although the 
broader beliefs of both poet and commentator may be based upon scholas- 
tic theology, it is clear that the details of Lavater’s discussion were deeply 
impressed on Milton’s mind from the moment of adding to his note on 
Ahab in the manuscript the manner of Zedekiah’s death. 


’ See An Apology for Smectymnuus, The Prose Works of John Milton, Bohn’s Standard 
Library (London, 1853), iii. 112; H. Darbishire, Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), 
PP. 4, 33, 60. 

I should like to thank Dr. Ethel Seaton and Miss D. Gray, of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
for their kindness in helping me with this work. 





THE MOMENT OF DISENCHANTMENT 
IN GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS 


By BARBARA HarDy 


N almost all George Eliot’s novels there is a crisis of disenchantment 
described in images which echo, more or less closely, a passage in one 
of her letters. On 4 June 1848 she wrote to Sara Hennell: 


Alas for the fate of poor mortals which condemns them to wake up some fine 
morning and find all the poetry in which their world was bathed, only the evening 
before, utterly gone!—the hard, angular world of chairs and tables and looking- 
glasses staring at them in all its naked prose!" 


This image of the disenchanted day-lit room is one of the most important 
recurring images in her work. It first returns in ‘Janet’s Repentance’ 
though in a context very different from that of George Eliot’s lament. 
Janet’s cold, hard vision of reality is no result of waking from a dream: it 
summarizes and freezes a disenchantment with which she has been living 
without fully admitting it: 


The daylight changes the aspect of misery to us, as of everything else. In the 
night it presses on our imagination—the forms it takes are false, fitful, exag- 
gerated ; in broad day it sickens our sense with the dreary persistence of definite 
measurable reality. ... That moment of intensest depression was come to Janet, 
when the daylight which showed her the walls, and chairs, and tables, and all 
the commonplace reality that surrounded her, seemed to lay bare the future too, 
and bring out into oppressive distinctness all the details of a weary life to be lived 
from day to day. ... (ch. xvi) 


The clear light on the objects in a room, the definiteness and dreariness, 
and the suggestion of a prosaic present stretching into an unchanging 
prosaic future are the unmistakable links with the first image in the letter 
and the many later repetitions. 

With Hetty Sorrel in Adam Bede it is the second look at a very new loss 
of enchantment which makes her feel ‘that dry-eyed morning misery, 
which is worse than the first shock, because it has the future in it as well 
as the present’ (ch. xxxi) and so it is with Adam, on whom George Eliot 
bestows her own image of the well-lit charmless room: 


now that by the light of this new morning he was come back to his home, and 
surrounded by the familiar objects that seemed for ever robbed of their charm, 


™ George Eliot’s Life as related in her Letters and Journals, ed. J. W. Cross (London, 1885), 
i. 188. 
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the reality—the hard, inevitable reality—of his troubles pressed upon him with 
a new weight. (ch. xxxviii) 

This also echoes faintly the desolation of his mother, Lisbeth Bede, when 
after her husband’s death ‘the bright afternoon’s sun shone dismally’ in her 
kitchen.' But for Lisbeth this is no disenchantment marking or making 
growth while for Adam, as for Janet, the hard impact of reality is a crisis 
in nurture—he is far less static than is often suggested. It is also a crisis 
which corresponds to Hetty’s and thus brings the two into oblique but 
organic relation. His joyless vision of the world in which there is ‘no margin 
of dreams beyond the daylight reality’ recapitulates the common unroman- 
tic daylight which drove her, ironically, to him. The dreamless daylight 
makes the challenge which he accepts, propelled as he is by the strong 
inseparable combination of his character and his vocation, and which 
Hetty rejects in panic. 

In “The Lifted Veil’, the story published in Blackwood’s Magazine, July 
1859, the image of the lighted room recurs to stamp the crisis, though the 
crisis is less one of disenchantment than one of discovery. It is rather a 
melodramatic use of the image, partly because it is a metaphor and not the 
actual pressure of the seen world, partly because of the feverish fantasy of 
the narrative: 

The terrible moment of complete illumination had come to me, and I saw 
that the darkness had hidden no landscape from me, but only a blank prosaic 
wall: from that evening forth, through the sickening years which followed, I saw 
all round the narrow room of this woman’s soul. 

Here is the first appearance of the antithetical image of space which in 
the later novels puts extra emphasis on the narrowness of the room; but this 
is the only instance I know where the narrow room is the woman’s soul and 
not the soul’s oppressive environment. 

Maggie Tulliver’s awakening from her dream, in The Mill on the Floss, 
has enormous causal significance. It prepares her for her second dream, 
made up of an unrealistic renunciation which is both self-abnegation and 
self-indulgence, but it also prepares the last and real awakening, when the 
revival of her old dream of love and beauty in her meeting with Stephen 
leads first to the drifting with the stream and then to the genuine renuncia- 
tion. 

The immediate causes of Maggie’s disenchantment are the causes of 
George Eliot’s: family trouble, especially her father’s illness, a lasting feel- 
ing of separation, and a sense of impotence and aspiration. Here, although 


’ The light is transferred in metaphor to a second image of a ruined city. This in its 
turn is an echo of a metaphor used to extend Janet’s illumined misery. Before it was 
shown in the unresponsive room it was compared with ‘ruins lying blackened in the pitiless 
sunshine’. 


4690.19 17 
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there is the emphasis of the dull and heavy prosaic routine, we move away 
from the autobiographical images of light and common objects: 


She could make dream-worlds of her own—but no dream-world would satisfy 
her now. She wanted some explanation of this hard, real life: the unhappy- 
looking father, seated at the dull breakfast table ; the childish, bewildered mother; 
the little sordid tasks that filled the hours, or the more oppressive emptiness of 
weary, joyless leisure. (Bk. rv, ch. iii) 


In Romola the images of light return, though not the common objects. 
Romola’s disenchanting illumination is something more dramatic than the 
cold light of morning, as we might expect from the novel which contains 
almost nothing of George Eliot’s understatement of event and character. 
Romola loses her dream, the dream of human fellowship and service, and 
she shrinks from ‘the light of the stars, which seemed to her like the hard 
light of eyes that looked at her without seeing her’ (ch. Ixi). Like the 
common daylight in the other books the significance of the light is that it 
forces her to see the indifferent life outside the self. 

Here too the image is repeated, and the repetition emphasizes a coinci- 
dence of character. Similar light falls on Savonarola, the parallel and the 
contrast to Romola. When he asks for a sign from Heaven there is a sudden 
stream of sunlight which lights his face and satisfies the crowd. But the 
effect is temporary: 


when the Frate had disappeared, and the sunlight seemed no longer to have any- 
thing special in its illumination, but was spreading itself impartially over all 
things clean and unclean, there began, along with the general movement of the 
crowd, a confusion of voices. (ch. Ixii) 


Two chapters farther on the images of light are repeated. There is the 
light of common day in Savonarola’s cell, contrasted with the colour and 
radiance of Fra Angelico’s frescoes and especially his Madonna's ‘radiant 
glory’: 

The light through the narrow windows looked in on nothing but bare walls, 
and the hard pallet and the crucifix. 


This is the contrast (for the reader and not for the characters) between 
the glory and the hard reality. In the next chapter, Savonarola himself sees 
the light, the disenchanting light which is the image of the crowd’s dis- 
illusion and which returns as the image of his own doubt: 


But there seemed no glory in the light that fell on him now, no smile of heaven: 
it was only that light which shines on, patiently and impartially, justifying or 
condemning by simply showing all things in the slow history of their ripening. 


The images of light in Romola stand apart from those in the other books 
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but they are still images of the light which shows a dreamless or unrespon- 
sive world outside the self. 
In Felix Holt the description of brightly lit despair is put into the motto 


- which prefaces chapter xliv: 


I’m sick at heart. The eye of day, 

The insistent summer noon, seems pitiless, 
Shining in all the barren crevices 

Of weary life, leaving no shade, no dark, 
Where I may dream that hidden waters lie. 


This fragment introduces Esther’s endurance of the dream which comes 
true, in a difference sense, ‘that state of disenchantment belonging to the 
actual presence of things which have long dwelt in the imagination with all 
the factitious charms of arbitrary arrangement’ (ch. xliv). There is no place 
here for the dull and common room. Esther has to feel the oppression of 
spaciousness, of ‘a life of middling delights, overhung with the languorous 
haziness of motiveless ease, where poetry was only literature’ (ch. xliv) and 
the light which shines too brilliantly for her is one she can put out: ‘she put 
out the wax lights that she might get rid of the oppressive urgency of walls 
and upholstery and that portrait smiling with deluded brightness’ (ch. xlix). 
Once more the correspondences of character, the most significant thematic 
emphasis in the novels, are underlined by the common imagery. Part of 
Esther’s disenchantment is the disenchanted face, in the portrait and out- 
side, of Mrs. Transome, and Mrs. Transome’s unbearable reality is also 
fixed in two images of light. There is the tragic desolation which is more 
violent than the awakening to prose reality: 


all around her, where there had once been brightness and warmth, there were 
white ashes, and the sunshine looked dreary as it fell on them. (ch, ix) 


And there is the duller impact too, though again strengthened by 
metaphor: 


Here she moved to and fro amongst the rose-coloured satin of chairs and cur- 
tains . . . dull obscurity everywhere, except where the keen light fell on the 
narrow track of her own lot, wide only for a woman’s anguish. (ch. xxxiv) 


In the last novels we come back to the double image of light and common 
objects. Dorothea’s disenchanted room, in Middlemarch, is of course the 
boudoir with the bow-window and the faded blue chairs. She comes back 
to it after her wedding journey to find a changed aspect: 


The distant flat shrank in uniform whiteness and low-hanging uniformity of 
cloud. The very furniture in the room seemed to have shrunk since she saw 
it before: the stag in the tapestry looked more like a ghost in his ghostly blue- 
green world; the volumes of polite literature in the bookcase looked more like 
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immovable imitations of books. The bright fire of dry oak-boughs burning on 
the dogs seemed an incongruous renewal of life and glow. (ch. xxviii) 


The emphasis is on disenchantment—‘Each remembered thing in the 
room was disenchanted, was deadened as an unlit transparency’—but the 
objects recede and grow small rather than strike the vision with their 
dullness or their hardness. And the light is not a brilliant one, either here 
or in the dazzling sunlight in a later scene in the same room where the real 
light is dulled in metaphor: ‘And just as clearly in the miserable light she 
saw her own and her husband’s solitude—how they walked apart so that 
she was obliged to survey him’. (ch. xlii) 

When Gwendolen, in Daniel Deronda, meets an unmistakable impact 
from outside herself which breaks the steady dream of potential brilliance, 
she comes to realize the shock in a dull room. The image is almost a return 
to its origin: 
the noonday only brought into more dreary clearness the absence of interest 
from her life. All memories, all objects, the pieces of music displayed, the open 
piano—the very reflection of herself in the glass—seemed no better than the 
packed-up shows of a departing fair. (ch. xxiii) 


And, a little later: 

But this general disenchantment with the world—nay, with herself, since it 
appeared that she was not made for easy pre-eminence—only intensified her 
sense of forlornness: it was a visibly sterile distance enclosing the dreary path at 
her feet. (ch. xxvi) 


There is some interest in following the course of an image which sug- 
gested itself in experience or in imagination nine years before George Eliot 
began to write novels, and the persistent recurrence suggests boti: the 
impact of the first experience and the common thematic thread which runs 
from novel to novel. In order to look more clearly at the common element 
in these scenes of disenchantment—they are not the only examples but 
probably the most important—it is necessary to go back to the letter to 
Sara Hennell. After describing the awakening in the disenchanted room 
George Eliot writes this: 

It is so in all the stages of life: the poetry of girlhood goes—the poetry of love 
and marriage—the poetry of maternity—and at last the very poetry of duty for- 
sakes us for a season, and we see ourselves, and all about us, as nothing more 
than miserable agglomerations of atoms—poor tentative efforts of the Natur 
Princep to mould a personality.’ 


This disappearance of glamour is an essential part of the process of every 
novel, and this letter is almost a forecast of what she was to write: the poetry 
of girlhood vanishes for Janet and Maggie, the poetry of love and marriage 


1 Cross, op. cit., i. 189. 
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for Gilfil, Hetty, Adam, Silas, the poetry of maternity for Mrs. Transome, 
and the poetry of duty for Romola. Moreover, each conversion of poetry 
into prose depends on the dispelling of a dream. This poetry is usually not 
alost glory, as it is in Wordsworth and Coleridge, and perhaps in Newman.' 
It is a poetry erected on a dream, a dream in which the dreamer occupies 
the centre, and disenchantment is the waking which forces the dreamer to 
look painfully at a reality which puts him in his place. Janet, Adam, 
Maggie, Esther, Romola, and Dorothea all move out of their different 
dreams into the same clearly lit world where they have to do without the 
dreamer’s drug. The crisis is one of the oblique demonstrations of George 
Eliot’s precept, enunciated as the positivist’s challenge to Christianity : “The 
“highest calling and election” is to do without opium.’ George Eliot does 
not show her own renunciation of opiate, but she shows opiates as various 
as alcohol, daydream, literature, love, and inexperienced idealism. Most of 
her heroines need only one disenchantment, though Hetty and Gwendolen 
withdraw from their disenchanted worlds to find some other temporary 
opiate. Their failure to find nurture in despair is as significant as the 
success of Dorothea. 

‘Nothing more than miserable agglomerations of atoms’—the sense of 
dislocation within the personality was something which George Eliot felt 
as strongly as Wordsworth and Coleridge had before her. Her metamor- 
phosis, as she called it, was indeed like Wordsworth’s in more ways than 
one. They were both haunted by a double sense of disintegration: by the 
break between past and present, and by the break between the heart and 
the reason. 

It is the first break, the loss of continuity in time, the sense of an isolated 
present snapped off from the past, which she emphasizes most vigorously 
inthe novels. In their very different ways Maggie, Silas, Esther, Dorothea, 
and Gwendolen all share with their creator this feeling of fragmentariness 
and unreality. In their lives, as in hers, it was a stage in the metamorphosis. 
For most of them the break with the past is a break with an opiate, with the 
exception of Silas, whose opiate was provided by the very isolation of the 
present. For him exile in place and hence in time was desirable: 

Minds that have been unhinged from their old faith and love, have perhaps 
sought this Lethean influence of exile, in which the past becomes dreamy because 


its symbols have all vanished, and the present too is dreamy because it is linked 
with no memories. (ch. ii) 


George Eliot too had rejected the symbols of her past, and her fear of 


* Newman is closest to George Eliot: ‘Alas! what are we doing all through life, both as 
@ Necessity and as a duty, but unlearning the world’s poetry, and attaining to its prose!’ 
The Idea of a University, Part II, ch. iv (1854-6), quoted by G. Tillotson in Criticism and 
the Nineteenth Century (London, 1951), p. 166. 2 Cross, op. cit., ii. 283. 
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emotional isolation from the past and from her family is retold, with a 
difference, in the progress of Silas. 

Silas is perhaps not strictly relevant to this discussion since he is one of 
the very few characters who is not absorbed in the dream of self. This is 
why his disintegration is a pleasantly unreal state, whereas most of the 
disenchanted heroines feel clearly and harshly aware of a reality which 
blocks past from present. It is a blocking which ends the dream of self, 
which marks the rude and salutary awakening to the world where self is 
reduced. Gwendolen’s awakening stands alone in this respect for it is a 
slow process, not fairly simply identified with the awakening disenchant- 
ment which alters both past and present. Even in her disenchanted moment 
she is preoccupied with self, and she has to go far before her dread of 
solitude becomes an acceptance of solitude. Again, the process is given 
unity by the repeated images. Just as the dead face in the portrait makes 
the objective premonition of Grandcourt’s death, so the first image of 
space prepares us for the last. We are told that her fear of 


Solitude in any wide scene impressed her with an undefined feeling of im- 
measurable existence aloof from her, in the midst of which she was helplessly 
incapable of asserting herself. (ch. vi) 


This is kept alive in faint echoes throughout the book until it is repeated 
and justified in the crisis of her parting with Deronda, where we see her 


for the first time being dislodged from her supremacy in her own world, and 
getting a sense that her horizon was but a dipping onward of an existence with 
which her own was revolving. (ch. Ixix) 


For Gwendolen, and for many of the others, disenchantment works, 
slowly or quickly, towards ‘the state of prostration—the self-abnegation 
through which the soul must go’, as George Eliot described it in the letter 
to Sara Hennell quoted at the beginning. Gwendolen even shares with 
George Eliot the sense of physical shrinking. Gwendolen felt that she 
was reduced to a ‘speck’; George Eliot says in this same letter: 


I feel a sort of madness growing upon me—just the opposite of the delirium 
which makes people fancy that their bodies are filling the room. It seems to me 
as if I were shrinking into that mathematical abstraction, a point." 


In the feeling of self-annihilation George Eliot is closer to Keats than 
to Wordsworth or Coleridge. 

Whether or not they are reduced to a point, her heroines are certainly 
forced from the centre to the periphery, from the dream of self which 
filled the world to a reduced consciousness. The place of the oppressive 
room in this process is plain. It is the physical enclosure, the daily life, the 


! Cross, op. cit., i. 189. 
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woman’s place. For all the heroines the forcible reduction is in part at 
least the realization of the woman’s lot, and the image of the room is the 
appropriate feminine image of the shut-in life. The hard reality of the 
common objects is the only furnishing for the social trap portrayed in The 
Mill on the Floss, Middlemarch (perhaps to a lesser extent), and Daniel 
Deronda. 

Not that the image is only a plea for the imprisoned woman. It can 
present Adam Bede’s despair of himself and his world, and indeed any 
crisis in the development of the egoist—and all her characters are egoists— 
in which self shrinks and vision expands. Three weeks after she wrote to 
Sara Hennell describing her disenchantment, she wrote, with a backward 
glance: 

All creatures about to moult, or to cast off an old skin, or enter on any new 
metamorphosis, have sickly feelings. It was so with me. But now I am set free 
from the irritating worn-out integument." 


This is the important thing. The disenchantment marks a stage in 
metamorphosis: it is the well-lit day which makes George Eliot’s dark 
night of the soul. It is a test and a prelude to change. The idealists, Adam, 
Romola, and Dorothea, are forced to recognize the egoism in their ideal. 
The egoists who are successfully nurtured, Maggie and Esther, are forced 
to abdicate their splendid dreams. But classification is too rough a process. 
There is all the difference in the world between Maggie’s reaction to dis- 
enchantment and Esther’s: Maggie’s prosaic shock leads her into a new 
dream of theoretical renunciation, Esther’s leads her to accept as bitter 
what had been sweet in the dream. Maggie is roused by the twin shocks of 
sympathy and helplessness, Esther by the ironical solidifying of her roman- 
tic dream. There is also Hetty, caught in the ‘narrow circle of her im- 
agination’ able to do nothing but run desperately from the unbearable 
daylight. There is Gwendolen, who has to endure a triple disenchantment 
before she abandons the place of the princess. The pattern remains, the 
people change. To point to a common image which links character and 
theme is merely to point to a constant which throws all the variations into 
relief. George Eliot used the landmarks of her own way of the soul—and 
this may be one reason why she is sometimes said to use one heroine many 
times—but it is only the landmarks which are unchanging. 

Even the landmarks change in details. The disenchanted objects change. 
Janet sees ordinary chairs and tables, as George Eliot did, but Adam sees 
the dressing-table he made for Hetty. Esther sees richer furniture, and 
Mrs. Transome’s portrait, while Dorothea sees the tapestry she had wel- 
comed because it belonged to Casaubon’s mother, and, as the one living 


t Cross, op. cit., i, 190. 
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object, the portrait of Ladislaw’s grandmother. Gwendolen, the aspiring 
amateur rebuked by Klesmer, the beauty whose face is her fatal fortune, 
sees the piano and the mirror. 

What is more, for Esther and Dorothea and Gwendolen there is the 
movement away from the image of the narrow room. Gwendolen’s sense 
of space has terror in it, but in its implications it is not so very different 
from the triumph in space which is found. in Felix Holt and Middlemarch, 
Esther and Dorothea look away from the dead objects and see people: they 
look at a light which has some promise. Esther wanted ‘the largeness of 
the world to help her thought’ (ch. xlix) and she turns from the room to the 
window. Dorothea does the same. She 


could see figures moving. .. . Far off in the bending sky was the pearly light; and 
she felt the largeness of the world and the manifold wakings of men to labour 
and endurance. (ch. Lexx) 


What was a single image becomes a significant antithesis. The narrow 
room marks one stage in metamorphosis, the open window another. 
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GEORGE JOLLY AT BRUGES, 1648 


Wuen George Jolly and his itinerant acting company of fourteen made 
their first recorded appearance at Cologne, one of his requests to the city 
authorities for permission to play, dated 29 April 1648,' affirmed that he 
had come to Cologne from England via Bruges: ‘mit grossen uncosten auss 
Engellandt uff Bruck in Flanderen, von dannenaus anhero uff Colln 
arrivirt’ (Niessen, p. 98). This mention of a stop at Bruges instead of a 
mere general reference to passage through the Low Countries has a tan- 
talizing particularity. Bruges was not a city that travelling actors would find 
it worth their while to visit. The religious struggles in Flanders during the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, the re-subjugation of this region to 
Spanish domination by the Duke of Alva and his successors as governors- 
general, the religious and intellectual repressions of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, and the economic ravages from the long struggle with the Dutch 
rebels—‘au milieu de tous ces troubles, la ville devint déserte. La décadence 
était compléte.’? A city where during this period grass grew in the streets 
was not a good theatre town, not a place which troupes would normally 
include in their itinerary, as they might Ghent? or Brussels, the capital. 
Through the kindness of the city archivist of Bruges, Mr. R. A. Par- 
mentier, and the associate archivist, Mr. A. Schouteet, I was permitted to 
inspect the city accounts. Looking for evidences of visiting English actors, 
I took samplings of the accounts throughout the first half of the seventeenth 
century and, with Jolly’s reference in mind, scanned with special care the 


' The first request, dated 27 April, yielded only the customary 14-day permission. The 
more lengthy and informative request of the 29th was for a 5- or 6-weeks’ extension, but 
Jolly had to be content with a 2-weeks’ extension, He remained at Cologne, however, till 
at least 22 June, when his company was ordered to cease performing on pain of a 10-gulden 
fine. 

Though Jolly’s name does not appear in the Cologne records for 1648, scholars who 
have investigated the wanderings of English troupes on the Continent agree in supposing 
it to be his company. See, for example, Emil Herz, Englische Schauspieler und englisches 
Schauspiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland (Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, xviii), 
(Hamburg, 1903), pp. 59-60; J. Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), p. 168; Carl Niessen, Dramatische Darstellungen in Kéln, 1526- 
1700 (Cologne, 1917), pp. 98-103. Niessen records several later visits of Jolly’s troupe to 
Cologne. The two latter works will hereafter be cited in the text as Hotson and Niessen 
respectively. 

* Eugéne de Seyn, Dictionnaire historique et géographique des communes belges (3° éd., 
Turnhout, n.d.), i. 196. See also Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, vol. iv passim. 

} Ghent appears to have been very receptive to all kinds of travelling entertainers. See 
my article ‘English Actors at Ghent in the Seventeenth Century’, R.E.S., xxv (1949), 
305-21, 
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registers covering the period 1646-51. Records of visiting entertainers at 
Bruges are indeed sparse. The entire search yielded four references: two 
to rope-dancers and two to acting companies, all in the interval 1646-54. 
If the samplings are typical, the increased activity at this time probably 
reflects the revival of trade and travel occasioned by the Treaty of Munster, 
negotiations for which began in January 1646 and which was signed 16 
January and ratified 15 May 1648 (Pirenne, iv. 287). With the Treaty of 
Munster, which ended the war between Holland and Spain and recognized 
the independence of Holland, and the Treaty of Westphalia, negotiated 
about the same time, which ended the Thirty Years War, itinerant actors 
shared in the renewed international traffic. 

It is likely that Jolly came to Cologne at the head of a company of English 
and Low Country players. In the course of time, by changes in personnel, 
he substituted or added Germans. In the heyday of his tours of Germany 
he led, as is well known (Hotson, p. 169), a mixed English and German 
company. Though there is no reason to question the general truth of Jolly’s 
allegation at Cologne that he had come from England, there is one indica- 
tion that he played for a time in Holland. In 1646 a ‘Mr. Joris cum suis’ is 
reported as heading a troupe that played at Breda.' Joris Jolliphus was the 
Teutonized name that George Jolly commonly assumed during his later 
travels in Germany. The Breda visitors may therefore have been a mixed 
Dutch and English company headed by Jolly. We have specific knowledge 
of the existence during the 1630’s and 1640’s of such mixed companies who 
represented themselves sometimes as ‘Engelsche commedianten’ and some- 
times as ‘Nederlandsche commedianten’, ‘Nederduitsche commedianten’, 
or ‘Hollandsche commedianten’.* And we have a strong suggestion that 
Jolly’s troupe contained Dutch members when he came to Cologne in the 
spring of 1648. In Jolly’s request of 22 May to perform a play on Sunday, 
the Dutch word tooneel appears instead of the German Schauspiel (Niessen, 
p. 100). Niessen conjectures that the scribe had Dutch connexions or that 
the company had a Dutch impresario; but a more plausible explanation is 
that it contained Dutch members, one of whom was bilingual and acted as 
scribe. All of this is by way of preparation for the material from the Bruges 
archives. 

In the Bruges city accounts for the fiscal year 1647-8 (running from Sept. 
1647 to Sept. 1648) appears the following entry: 


An diversche nederlantsche commedianten hier voor het magistraet ghespeelt 


? Herbert Junkers, Niederldndische Schauspieler und niederldndisches Schauspiel im 17. 
und 18. Jahrhundert in Deutschland (The Hague, 1936), p. 20, n. 5. 

2 Jacob A. Worp, Geschiedenis van het Drama en van het Tooneel in Nederland (Gro- 
ningen, 1904-8), i. 313: ii. 39, 44-45: Junkers, pp. 20, 21; E. F. Kossmann, Das Nieder- 
landische Faustspiel des 17. Jahrhunderts (The Hague, 1910), p. 103. 
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hebbende by appostille op requeste de somme van iiijf syn . . . iiijf£ 
(Comptes de la Ville de Bruges, 1647-8, f. 120°)' 

Entries in these municipal accounts do not occur in continuous order, but 
are grouped under a variety of headings. Payments to travelling entertainers 
appear under the rubric ‘Vuytgheven van ghemeene saecken’ (General 
expenditures), a section which comes near the end of each register. The 
entries are listed in the order in which payment was made and not in the 
order of authorization. Sometimes the date of the ordinance or warrant is 
specified, as in a payment to a troupe of rope-dancers in the 1653-4 
accounts (f. 121”): ‘by ordonnantie in daten x october xvj¢. liij.’, We find, 
however, that entries bearing a later date appear ahead of others bearing 
earlier dates. And just as often, as in our entry for the ‘nederlantsche 
commedianten’, no date is given. So the place of an entry in the sequence 
offers little or no clue to its date. However, the portion of 1648 (January to 
September) covered by the accounts includes the time at which Jolly 
allegedly stopped at Bruges, and as I have tried to show above, the phrase 
‘nederlantsche commedianten’ does not rule out a mixed company. It is 
tempting to extract special significance from the adjective divers (‘diversche 
nederlantsche commedianten’), which does not appear in the other entries 
that I found relating to entertainers, and to suppose that it implies a mixed 
company, but we must remember that the clerk who wrote up the entry 
was not choosing his words for the benefit of twentieth-century historians 
of the theatre. 

It is just possible that after playing at Bruges, Jolly’s company proceeded 
eastward to Brussels and made a stay there. We have a record of a perfor- 
mance by an English troupe before the Archduke Leopold William, governor 
of the Spanish Netherlands, in early February (Archives Générales du 
Royaume, Manuscrits Divers 1374, f. 16%; warrant dated 8 Feb. 1648). 
However, I am inclined to discount this possibility. If Jolly had played at 
the court in Brussels, he would surely, because of the greater ‘prestige 
value’, have stressed it, probably instead of mentioning Bruges, in his 
request to the Cologne town council. 

Altogether, the evidence for Jolly’s visit at Bruges is strong, even though 

* On the slight chance that the original request might be preserved I examined, at 
Mr. Parmentier’s suggestion, the classifications Overleg (Deliberations) and Requesten for 
1647-8 and also for the year immediately preceding and following, but without success. 

The other entry relating to actors appears in the accounts for 1650-1 (f. 107’): ‘An 
dholansche commedianten by appostille op requeste in daten xj february xvj°. lj . . . de 
somme van iiijf.’ This is doubtless the same company which performed before the magis- 
trates at Ghent a few days earlier, on 1 Feb. 1651, and is most likely the Dutch troupe 
led by Jan Baptist van Fornenbergh and Triael Parker. See W. Schrickx, ‘Nederlandse 
Acteurs te Gent in de 17° Eeuw’, De Nieuwe Taalgids, xliv (1951), p. 269. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge here that the opportunity to visit the archives at Bruges 
was rendered possible by my appointment as a Fulbright Scholar for Belgium in 1950-1. 
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not conclusive. In his Cologne request he specifies Bruges, otherwise a 
most unlikely place to stop. He probably headed a mixed troupe containing 
Dutch as well as English players when he came to Cologne. And mixed 
companies of Dutch and English are known as touring the Low Countries at 
this period and styling themselves as English or Dutch according to the 
reception either designation might win them. The single record in the 
Bruges archives of a visit by an acting company in 1648, even though called 
a Dutch company, seems like the keystone which locks the structure in 
place. 
Harry R. Hoppe 


‘THE SENSIBLE OF PAIN’: PARADISE LOST, Il. 278 


Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our Elements, these piercing Fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper chang’d 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. 


A TYPICAL comment on the last line is that of E. K. Chambers:! ‘sensible, 
i.e. “sense,” cf. 1. 97 2.’ But this cross-reference only illustrates how ques- 
tionable the interpretation is. In 1. 97, we have essential = ‘essence’, and 
further cross-references take us to Ix. 483, intellectual = ‘intellect’, and 
11. 406 and 409, obscure and abrupt as substantives. In all these passages, 
the adjective as substantive is used absolutely: there is nothing to corre- 
spond to the usage claimed here, in which the sensible of pain means ‘that 
which is sensible of (i.e. sensitive to) pain’. Moreover, even if this were 
linguistically possible, it would be slovenly: what is to be removed ought 
to be the pain, not the percipient’s sense of it, which would more properly 
be described as destroyed or deadened. All these difficulties disappear if 
sensible is taken not actively but passively, and the phrase is glossed ‘that 
element in our pain which is apprehended by the senses’. This has the 
further advantage of appropriateness to the character of Mammon. The 
sufferings of Hell are traditionally divided into the pain of loss and the 
pain of sense. Mammon’s expression implies that he is distinguishing the 
‘sensible of pain’ from some other element in it, but it is only to be expected 
that ‘the least erected Spirit that fell / From heav’n’ (1. 679-80) should be 
relatively indifferent to the poena damni if only the poena sensus can be 
alleviated. J. C. MaxweELL 


? Ed. of Book II (Oxford, 1893). 
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TENNYSON’S LUCRETIUS BOWDLERIZED? 


Tennyson’s Lucretius was first published in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
May 1868.' And as is well known by students of Tennyson, the italicized 
words in the following passage? were omitted from the magazine version: 


And here an Oread—/ow the sun delights 

To glance and shift about her slippery sides, 
And rosy knees and supple roundedness, 

And budded bosom-peaks—who this way runs 


The passage was restored when the poem was printed in the volume of 
1869 (dated 1870).* 

It has been generally assumed that the deletion of this passage from 
Lucretius was purely and simply a matter of bowdlerization; and this 
assumption has been used to illustrate the prudery of the mid-Victorians 
in sexual matters. For example, Arthur Waugh: ‘the prudery of the 
English publishers had emended the revise; and the poem was printed in 
Macmillan’s Magazine without the risky suggestion of realism. It is an 
amusing evidence of the tenor of the time. . . .’5 And Sir Charles Tennyson 
has very recently repeated this observation: “There had been some fear 
that this poem might prove too outspoken for the public, and it was a little 
bowdlerized for its first appearance, but restored to its original shape when 
printed later in book form.’© The following letter from David Masson, 
however, indicates that this was not simply a case of bowdlerizing, but that 
the emendation was made on critical as well as ‘moral’ grounds.? The 
letter is from Professor Masson® to Alexander Macmillan and is dated 
27 March 1868: 


About that ‘Lucretius’ matter, which Grove asked me to write to you about, 
here is my opinion :— 
Decidedly I think the briefer form of the passage the better of the two—and 


' Not August, as given in the Eversley edition of Tennyson’s Works. 

* The italics are, of course, mine. 

3 Eversley edition, ll. 188-91. 

* See Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (New York, 1949), p. 383. 

5 Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study of His Life and Work (London, 1902), p. 164. 

* Op. cit., p. 374. 

” This letter is in the possession of Macmillan & Co., of London. I am grateful to Mr. 
Daniel Macmillan for kindly making it available to me. 

* I have not been able to verify beyond doubt that Masson, then Professor of Rhetoric 
and English literature at the University of Edinburgh, was still officially the editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine at the time this letter was written, but this seems probable; at least 
he is listed as the editor of volume xvii, which includes the number for April 1868. How- 
ever, if we remember that he had edited Macmillan’s since its beginning in November 
1859, that George Grove had for some time been his assistant, and that Alexander Mac- 
millan had the very highest respect for his abilities, we can, I think, accept his as the 
decisive judgement in the matter. 
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this not only on account of what that blatant beast, the public, might say about 
the longer form of the passage; but also because my own taste objects to at least 
one of the expressions in that longer form, & thinks it not good enough, not new 
enough, not poetical enough for Tennyson. ‘Budded bosom-peaks’ seems to me 
too hackneyed & too physically-harsh an indelicacy to come from Tennyson, 
even though he gives it to the mouth of Lucretius mad with a love-drug. Unless 
the phrase could be enriched & subtilised, I would have it left out altogether, 
even if there were no chance of a row about it from Mrs Grundy. Also I would 
vote for omitting ‘supple roundedness’, as, though innocent enough, not new 
enough, & rather insipid. But I would keep in the ‘slippery sides’ & ‘rosy knees’ 
—to which, I think, in such a poem, there can be no objection special to that 
passage. Indeed, it seems to me that some flash of the figure of the running 
Oread, more than is given in the abbreviated form of the passage, is necessary 
for the full effect of what is to follow, & therefore that one or two of the phrases 
of description should be left in. In short, could there not be an intermediate 
form of the passage between the longer & the shorter, keeping the the [sic] 
‘slippery sides’, &c., but omitting the ‘peaks’? 

The poem is a most powerful one—a strong rendering of a high and difficult 
idea throughout, and with passages of large force. But I daresay it will not pass 
without yelping on various sides.! 


The briefer form of the passage was finally used, rather than the inter- 
mediate form suggested by Masson, probably for the sake of convenience: 
if the parenthetical description of the Oread had been retained down to 
‘And rory knees’ an extra foot would have had to be substituted in the 
middle of the line to maintain the iambic pentameter. 

An interesting speculation also suggests itself. It has often been said 
that uppermost in Tennyson’s mind while he was writing this poem was 
the popularity of the Swinburne of the Poems and Ballads (First Series). 
Sir Charles Tennyson states the matter thus: 


Tennyson had been to some extent influenced in his choice of a subject by the 
desire to show how a theme of the kind could be handled seriously without 
offence—no doubt with an eye on the young competitor who, as Browning had 
noted, was beginning to exercise so great an influence on the rising generation. 
Someone to whom he read the poem recorded that in the middle of the reading 
he stopped to chuckle grimly to himself—‘What a mess little Swinburne would 
have made of this |’? 


Now, if the recorder mentioned by Tennyson’s biographer has not played 
us false, it is not improbable that it was this emended passage that evoked 


* The Academy, Athenaeum, and Saturday Review, at least, did not demur; and the 
Spectator judged that Tennyson had ‘treated a very disagreeable subject with great force 
and grandeur, and compelled it to yield up a final mora! effect almost the opposite of that 
which the drift of the poem at first suggests’. 

2 Op. cit., p. 375. 
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Tennyson’s pause and grim chuckle. Moreover, if this should be true, it is 
possible that the very phrases to which Masson objected—‘Budded bosom- 
peaks’ and ‘supple roundedness’—were the result of Tennyson’s attempt 
to compete with ‘little Swinburne’. But this cannot be said of the first part 
of the emended passage: ‘how the sun delights /'To glance and shift about 
her slippery sides’. That this passage was wholly Tennyson’s own is 
amply demonstrated by a very similar figure in ll. 4-5 of “The Kraken’, 
first published in the Poems, Chiefly Lyrical of 1830: ‘faintest sunlights 
flee / About his shadowy sides’. If these speculations can be allowed, they 
certainly show a keen critical sense on the part of Masson. 


WILLIAM E. BucKLER 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr. WILSON KNIGHT’s ByRON 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

Mr. R. W. King’s review of my Lord Byron: Christian Virtues surely 
does little justice to the nature and contents of the book. 

This study breaks new ground on every page, unearthing, from the 
original sources, masses of material of which contemporary scholars and 
students have been unaware. Here are a few points at random: Byron’s 
love of animals, reflected both in his actions and such greater poetry as 
Cain and Sardanapalus (pp. 3-16); an extended analysis of his political 
challenge (pp. 125-52, 23 5~7), and of its relation to Napoleon (pp. 153-60, 
236-43); his unique actions in Greece under the sovereign purpose of 
humanizing the brutalities of war (pp. 197-200), together with his re- 
formatory views on punishment (pp. 200-2); his natural function as 
mediator, in duels and statesmanship (pp. 120-2, 187-95); his series of 
romantic friendships, of vital importance in any discussion of his sexual 
tendencies (pp. 67~74); his almost unbelievable generosity to the poor and 
oppressed, in city after city (pp. 87-92); his extraordinary tendency to 
self-accusation (pp. 41-43, 45, 63, 79, 136-7, 263-4, 270, 273) and refusal 
of defence (pp. 91, 123, 266~7, 273); the relation of his comprehensive 
personality to Shakespeare’s total work (pp. 44-45, 281, 285; and see 
Index A, xvii); the importance of the Prometheus symbol in both his life 
and his poetry (pp. 241-62); an exact account of the reasons for supposing 
the presence of his personality behind Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound (pp. 
257-8), and the discovery that the Maniac in Fulian and Maddalo is clearly 
intended to represent an aspect of Byron, and not, as has usually, at the 
cost of utter confusion, been supposed, an aspect of Shelley himself 
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(pp. 251-3); his sympathy with Catholicism (pp. 23, 79, 82-83, 85, 131-4, 
151, 178)—but the list is tedious. Those who honour the book with even 
a cursory glance may find its contents summarized in my two comprehen- 
sive indexes. 

These, and a number of other, themes are treated with exact reference 
not only to the earlier sources in biography and opinion, but also to Byron’s 
total output in prose, drama, and poetry, studied together for the first 
time as a single harmony. Were the book guilty of errors in detail, it would 
still be, inevitably, the most important contribution to Byronic studies in 
this century. But no reviewer has, so far, pointed out a single error. Nor 
has my demonstration of the misrepresentations of contemporary bio- 
graphers been answered. 

Mr. King illogically accuses me of not using a critical judgement in 
choice of authorities whilst simultaneously complaining of my distrust of 
Hunt and Trelawny coupled with respect to Teresa. That is my choice, 
and the grounds of my judgement are carefully explained (p. 33, note; 
pp. 40-47, 63-66), though Hunt and Trelawny accuse Byron of no sin. 
Teresa knew Byron more intimately than anyone else during the crucial 
years ; and anyway her packed volumes stand or fall not by her own impres- 
sions but by the masses of factual evidence adduced (much of which I have 
myself checked) constituting the most comprehensive storehouse in exis- 
tence until the appearance of my own work. For the rest I rely on Moore, 
Hobhouse, Gamba, Lady Blessington, Medwin, Stanhope, Kennedy, and 
Parry, whose statements are mutually corroborative, supported by his own 
writings, in both prose and poetry, and by all that we know for certain of 
his life. Who are we, in face of this mass of interrelated evidence, to say 
that Byron’s contemporaries were all fools or liars? 

Mr. King follows a number of other English reviewers—American 
reviews have kept to the point—in trying to deflect the argument to 
matters of sexual irregularity. With this I was not here at all seriously 
concerned, and it is simply not true to say that it must be brought into the 
discussion at every turn. Were that so, the humanities would be a strange 
study indeed. As for the marriage-break, I have for long had a lengthy 
analysis of the evidence in typescript ready for publication whenever a 
chance of it offers. None of this is, however, anything like so simple as my 
various reviewers suppose. It is significant that they say nothing of the 
Don Leon poems mentioned in my preface, which, though clearly not, 
at least as they stand, by Byron himself, must nevertheless be faced by any 
serious inquirer into Byron’s sexual life; and I can only assume that they 
have not heard of them. 

For those interested in the difficulties encountered at every stage by my 
thirty years’ work in literary interpretation, I would point to my state- 
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ments in Essays in Criticism, October 1953 and April 1954; for my previous 
answers to reviews of the Byron, to The New Statesman, 20 December 1952, 
and The Times Literary Supplement, 2 January 1953; for an authoritative 
and sympathetic review, to Professor V. de S. Pinto’s in English, Summer 
1953; and for subsequent work on Byron, to Byron’s Dramatic Prose, 
University of Nottingham Press, 1954; to an article which is to be pub- 
lished in The Twentieth Century on the mysterious and important Don Leon 
poems; and to my analysis of Byron’s relation to his favourite poet in my 
forthcoming study of Alexander Pope. 
G. WILson KNIGHT 


{Mr. R. W. King writes: ‘Whatever may be true of “‘other English 
reviewers”, I must plead not guilty to suggesting that Byron’s relations 
with women are a “simple’’ matter. On the contrary, my objection was to 
so little being said of this important aspect of Byron’s “complex and puzzling 
character” in a book concerned with his Christian virtues. Nor did I 
complain of Mr. Knight’s distrust of Hunt and Trelawny; I distrust them 
myself. But I also distrust Teresa Guiccioli; and the Marchesa Origo, in 
that admirable study The Last Attachment, has given what seem to me 
very good reasons for doing so—reasons which I do not think Mr. Knight 
has yet disposed of.’] 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


With the issue of the April number, the Editor completed seven years 
in the service of Review of English Studies and asked the Oxford University 
Press to relieve him of an honourable task, in which he has been nobly 
assisted by scholars in the Commonwealth, France, Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States, as well as by his colleagues in Great 
Britain. By their help and encouragement they made the burden much 
easier for him to carry. He now commends to them his friends Peter 
Alexander and Norman Davis, who succeed him, and retires with confi- 
dence and a light heart, yet not without a sigh. 

J. B. 
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Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer. Ninth edition, revised throughout by Norman 
Davis. Pp. vi-+-129. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 7s. 6d. net. 

First Readings in Old English. By P. S. ARpERN. Pp. 1+-270. Wellington: 
New Zealand University Press, 2nd ed., 1951; Cambridge: University Press, 
1953. 275. 6d. net. 


Although methods of teaching Old English to beginners vary considerably, it 
is usual to start with a skeleton outline of pronunciation, morphology, and syntax, 
together with the bare minimum of phonology needed to understand inflexions, 
and at the same time to read simple normalized texts until some degree of fluency 
is attained. In America and on the Continent some useful compendia have been 
published which combine both an elementary introduction and a full selection 
of texts; but in Britain, since most university curricula prescribe Sweet’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader and other texts without such introductions, the need for a short 
beginner’s book is felt. The difficulty has for a long time been that Sweet's 
Primer, though ideal in some respects, contained grammatical classifications and 
terminology which differ considerably from those found in standard grammars 
and might therefore prove misleading. Consequently, beginners have come to 
rely more on tutorial guidance, or on advanced and unsuitable books. This is 
particularly regrettable in view of the fact that the notes on Old English syntax 
in Sweet’s Primer, short and unpretentious as they are, remain even today the 
best introduction to the principal syntactical ‘idioms’ of Old English. 

Professor Davis’s revision of Sweet’s Primer remedies these difficulties, and 
achieves much else besides. The range and interest of the texts has been increased 
by adding selections from /Elfric’s prefaces, the OE. Bede, Alexander’s Letter to 
Aristotle and the Leechdoms, while omitting the selection of sentences and some 
biblical extracts. All the examples in the Grammar are drawn from this revised 
set of texts, so that, in one sense, the book is much changed. The rules for pro- 
nunciation have been recast and restated in those cases where Sweet’s views 
differed from present-day teaching practice. The brief phonology is similarly 
recast, and is treated not for its own sake but simply as an apparatus to be used— 
with the aid of ample cross-references—in learning morphology. In the Gram- 
mar, which Sweet had tended to over-simplify, there are many additions; though 
not intended as a full descriptive grammar, it should now serve (as the reviser 
hopes) as a ‘working elementary grammar’. The largest single increase comes in 
the Syntax, where Sweet’s valuable notes have been systematized and amplified. 
Naturally much remains to be explained by tutors, and the reviser himself ex- 
presses misgivings that ‘so concise a statement [about phonology] cannot be 
readily intelligible’; but this is inevitable in a book of this size and scope, and 
even such bare statements will provide a useful basis for teacher and pupil. In 
his presentation of elementary facts Professor Davis has kept to the right pro- 
portions, and the revision could hardly have been bettered. 

First Readings in Old English is a beginner’s compendium, complete with texts, 
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literary and linguistic apparatus, notes and glossary. A majority of the texts are 
intentionally chosen from prose material not usually found in such books, but at 
least four of the standard pieces are retained, and the selections end with a short 
anthology (435 lines) of verse. The introduction and notes to each text are in- 
formative, and many readers will welcome the long notes on such familiar cruces 
as zstel or Iraland, and the maps of the Scandinavian north. The author uses a 
system of ‘graded’ normalization, explaining spelling variations at set intervals 
as the texts proceed. The Syntax of 24 pages is probably the fullest yet published 
in English, though the discourse on the Future Tense which is presented as a 
new approach seems not to differ materially from the note in Sweet’s Primer. 
The Glossary has such thorough cross-references as to render the short outline 
of accidence almost superfluous. 

Whether this book could be adopted as a standard textbook in British universi- 
ties remains to be seen. It would certainly have its advantages for any who might 
otherwise persist—despite the issue of a revised Primer—in using Sweet’s Reader 
as a beginner’s book. In view of its comparatively high price, however, it has a 
number of features which might be considered defects: (i) some of the selections 
are too short, e.g. the passage from The Seafarer gives a misleading impression 
of simplicity in the structure of the poem; (ii) there is a complete absence of 
bibliographical references, even for the texts from which the selections are taken; 
(iii) apart from some scattered notes there is no systematic guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of Old English, and yet parts of the Notes and Glossary presuppose an 
advanced knowledge of Germanic phonology and etymology; (iv) there is no 
attempt at conciseness: the same points are repeated continually, without cross- 
references, in the Introduction, Notes, and Glossary; (v) it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish Old from Modern English owing to the lack of small Clarendon type, 
and the style is marred by unusual abbreviations and shorthand devices, espe- 
cially by the use of question marks to express anything from reasonable hypo- 
thesis to extreme doubt (the glossary alone contains 200 of these). Despite such 
faults in presentation, however, the book contains much valuable material and 
deserves a place in student libraries. 

M. L. SAMUELS 


Studies in the History of Old English Literature. By KENNETH SisaM. 

Pp. viii+314: Oxford: Clarendon Press. 30s. net. 

This collection of thirteen essays consists of seven and a half reprints and five 
and a half new studies, to which are added five Notes. It is good to have the re- 
printed articles, now classics, ready at hand without having to go to back numbers 
of periodicals, and how essential this is becomes apparent when one finds that the 
full implications of e.g. ‘Cynewulf and his Poetry’, the British Academy Lecture 
read in 1933, were not realized by scholars, even when the lecture was quoted in 
their bibliographies, till Miss Dorothy Whitelock’s The Audience of Beowulf 
appeared in 1951. The suggestion that Cynewulf may have lived in the first half 
of the ninth century affects the dating of the larger part of Old English poetry. 
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The main link between the various studies is that they are ‘concerned with 
problems of textual transmission’ (Preface, p. v), not the least important aspect 
of which is the question (recurring frequently, e.g. pp. 34, 59, 230) whether the 
scribes copied accurately, a problem of fundamental importance to editors of 
texts. The study dealing with this subject, “The Authority of Old English Poetical 
Manuscripts’, should be carefully considered by anyone concerned, even if, with 
due respect, some doubt remains. Perhaps the existence of different versions of 
the same text, with minor deviations, has not been sufficiently appreciated, 
When Anglian forms, like fullzstu, hafu, &c., are still found in the Beowulf manu- 
script at a time when unstressed vowels were levelled, one might still feel in- 
clined to argue even for wundini (cf. Wrenn’s edition of Beowulf), especially as 
Dr. Sisam himself notices that compared with the Exeter Book the Beowulf 
manuscript was copied mechanically (p. 106). Two of the most outstanding 
studies are “The Compilation of the Beowulf Manuscript’ and ‘Dialect Origins of 
Earlier Old English Verse’. The former is an elaboration of the 1916 article, re- 
printed here, on the Beowulf manuscript and deals separately with the texts 
preceding Beowulf in the manuscript. Here one finds the very attractive sug- 
gestion that London might be ‘the kind of place in which the collection might 
have been formed’ (p. 95). If one wish remains it would be that Dr. Sisam would 
one day give us an account of his view of the transmission of the Beowulf text (cf. 
pp. 134 f.). The essay on the dialect origins of early verse is full of wise observa- 
tions and startling implications, e.g. pp. 133 f. It emphasizes that ‘ “West 
Saxon”, “Mercian”, “Anglian” in this connection are vague terms’ (p. 120) and 
reminds us that ‘while verse was the medium of vernacular literature, it was 
produced in all the Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms’ (p. 138). Here, too, the Mercian 
dialect and its importance are stressed. In this connexion one might add that an 
edition of the prose life of St. Chad, together with a description of the Mercian 
dialect by Mr. R. Vleeskruyer, has appeared recently. In the study on the Exeter 
Book one notices a certain reluctance to assume that the collection may have been 
made at the time of the writing of the manuscript, which has some bearing on 
the problem of the Later Genesis, where Dr. Sisam rejects the suggestion that 
it was first interpolated in MS. Junius 11. The study on the Seasons of Fasting 
illustrates the ingenuity of Dr. Sisam’s emendations. For 1. 16 of this poem 
(p. 55) one might compare the Middle and Modern Dutch verb /Jaten geworden 
used in the same sense as the MS. reading letan gewyrpan and the ME. leten 
iwur pen. 

It is difficult to say what is more admirable in this book: the ruthlessly logical 
treatment of the subject-matter in a clear, though not always easy, style where 
every word weighs heavily, or the wide range of subjects. As no reviewer can 
hope to do full justice to a book of this kind in the limited space at his disposal 
it may be useful to mention some of the most important matters dealt with: 
manuscript transmission, compilation, arrangement, marginalia, dialect studies, 
corrections in manuscripts, provenance, runes, emendations, discussion of words 
and forms, history of scholarship, edition of new material,’ for all of which the 


! The reviewer has transcripts of the three unpublished texts in MS. Cotton Otho, 
C. 1 (cf. pp. 204 f.) for possible future publication. 
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admirable indexes are of great help. For the arrangement of the Exeter Book 
(p. 292) one may draw the author’s attention to a similar argument used by 
A. C. Bouman in his new interpretation of Eadwacer as Beadohild’s Complaint in 
Neophilologus, xxxiii (1949). 

One can only be deeply grateful to Dr. Sisam for having enriched our minds 
with a book which, if carefully read and re-read, is bound to have a profound 
influence on Anglo-Saxon scholarship. It is to be hoped that more of this nature 
will be forthcoming. There is, for example, a full treatment of Late West Saxon, 
the need for which is apparent throughout the book, and no one is better equipped 
to undertake this task than Dr. Sisam. 

B. J. TIMMER 


Middle English Dictionary. Hans Kuratu, Editor; SHerman M. Kuun, 
Associate Editor. Part E 1: E—Endelonges. Pp. ii+-120. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 215. net; 
subscription price 18s. net. 

The appearance of the first part of the Middle English Dictionary sponsored by 
the University of Michigan will be welcomed by scholars everywhere. First 
organized by the late Professor Samuel Moore, the work was then directed by 
Professor Thomas K. Knott, and now (since 1946) by Professor Hans Kurath. 
The foundation must have been the vast store of material, published and un- 
published, put at the disposal of the Editor by the Clarendon Press and the 
Oxford English Dictionary, to which must be added many works, in print and 
manuscript, excerpted by helpers all over the world. The result is something very 
spacious and on a grand scale. In fact, the ground covered in this part occupies 
rather less than one-twelfth of the space in Stratmann—Bradley’s Middle English 
Dictionary, which, unlike its successor, includes personal names. The new work is 
to run to some 8,000 pages. 

Lacking a full description of the editorial principles, and a bibliography (pro- 
mised for 1953), it is difficult to make a detailed examination of the entries. For 
example, it is rather puzzling to find that under embandounen, v., meaning (a) is 
illustrated only by quotations from Barbour and Wyntoun, the second at least of 
whom might have been considered to fall more properly within the province 
of Sir William Craigie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. The Middle 
English period is taken as falling between 1100 and 1475 (but see Dickins and 
Wilson, Early Middle English Texts, p. 136), though a few quotations of later 
date have been squeezed in. And it is largely on negative evidence that one 
suggests that Gésta Brodin’s edition of Agnus Castus (Uppsala, 1950) and Bertil 
Sandahl’s Middle English Sea Terms I (Uppsala, 1951) have not been utilized. 

Clearly, however, the editors have cast their net wide—witness the presence of 
medical and botanical terms—the quotations are really illustrative, and one 
hardly knows whether to praise more the long articles, such as that on ¢éie, n., or 
the shorter ones, like those on en in its various functions, which may be recom- 
mended to teachers and students alike as clear expositions of features of Middle 
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English. Of particular note is the provision of a separate category for proverbs 
(e.g. pp. 37-38, 56), though this might have been extended, on the evidence of 
the quotations, to include with empti hand (p. 92). 

The method of printing, by photolithography, the present reviewer has found 
trying to his eyes, but it would be ungenerous to stress this, when the cost of 
publication is thereby cut in half. And the main thing is that here we have an 
indispensable tool for all Middle English scholars. 

A. MACDONALD 


English Books and Readers 1475 to 1557. By H. S. BENNETT. Pp. xiv+337, 

Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 355. net. 

The inclusion of ‘Readers’ as well as ‘Books’ in the title of this amazingly 
compendious book indicates a larger aim than to give an account of early Tudor 
printing. Chapter titles such as ‘Literacy’, “The Demand for Books’, ‘The 
Variety of Books’, point to a cultural and broadly sociological purpose, and the 
chapters more specifically on printing history—“The Regulation of the Book 
Trade’, “The Printers’, “The Printing of the Book’—have much in them of the 
same kind of interest. Any reader or student whose business it is to handle early 
Tudor printed material will find, not only his background enlarged, but his 
critical sense sharpened, by this illustration of the conditions shaping the output 
of books. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the variety of information provided. 
Organization must have been difficult and probably more than one alternative 
presented itself. To begin with Caxton was inevitable; after that Mr. Bennett's 
plan is to proceed from the determining conditions—literacy, regulations, &.— 
to the printers themselves (classified in four chronological groups) and finally 
(ch, ix) to “The Printing of the Book’. The logic of this will probably commend 
itself. Readers who are already experts in Tudor bibliography will appreciate the 
well-filled framework into which their own special interests will fit. The book 
has in it, however, much to stimulate students who have had no occasion, so far, 
to consider the conditions and processes responsible for the printed material 
they use. For these there might have been an advantage in introducing imme- 
diately after Caxton his successors, their dates, fields of interest, and activities. 
It would certainly have been helpful for such readers to find near the beginning 
a brief exposition of what is covered by the word ‘printer’ as generally used—the 
functional, not necessarily physical or personal, distinction between ‘printer’, 
‘publisher’, ‘stationer’, &c. Having said this, I hasten to add that it all becomes 
clear enough in the course of reading. 

It is the experienced who will be able to appreciate the range of information 
and the skill of its marshalling, and every such reader will wish to select points 
for special emphasis in accordance with his interests. I select two points of 
literary interest appropriate to the context of this Review. First, there is the 
manner in which this study underlines the dominant position in the book-trade 
(and therefore in the interests of readers) of, in the first place, religious, and then, 
moral and utilitarian, subjects. The conditions shown by Brown and Robbins in 
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their Index of Middle English Verse persist, very little modified. This is a state 
of affairs which should be (but sometimes is not) kept constantly, even imagina- 
tively, in mind when approaching what we single out as ‘literature’ and the 
critical dicta pertaining thereto. Secondly, and this is an excellent feature of the 
book, Mr. Bennett draws a very large proportion of his facts and illustrations 
from prefaces and dedications by authors and printers. These have their stock 
conventions and need, often, caution in interpretation. Mr. Bennett is cautious 
but, in my view, by no means too much so. When every allowance has been 
made, however, these passages provide a body of comparatively original Tudor 
English and, whatever the books attached—devotions, controversies, translations, 
hack work—this prefatory material is remarkably unified by a common spirit and 
tone. It accompanies a cultural revolution. From it, Mr. Bennett has turned 
up a good deal of treasure trove. 

English Books and Readers has been closely packed but it is fundamentally 
straightforward and ‘humane’. Mr. Bennett’s approach to the Tudor printer 
and his shifts to make a living is that of ‘live and let live’. He acknowledges the 
poverty of fine or classical works in England as compared with the Continent and 
the technical deficiencies of English printers, but without fuss. He has some 
special words to say in defence of Wynkyn de Worde against his detractors and 
in Appendix I he offers a hand-list of publications by de Worde in which he has 
added 250 items to those given in the S.7.C. He has also taken a strenuous 
interest in the translations of the period. In Appendix II he gives a ‘trial list’— 
a pioneering effort—of translations issued between 1475 and 1560. In the body 
of the work references to early Tudor books are economically given to the num- 
ber in S:7.C. (e.g. S.T.C. 6833, sig. Aiit). An Index of Passages supplements 
with name and title this rather skeletal method wherever passages have been 
quoted in extenso. The book is excellently produced; there are only a very few 
printing errors or slips. In making a small check on the General Index, I noted 
that ‘Powell, Thomas, printer’ is referred to p. x, but p. x is blank. It appears 
that, owing to an odd little confusion, names 4nd titles occurring on (actual) 
pp. xiii and xiv are referred in the Index to pp. ix and x. 

This study is lively and readable as well as informative. The two appendixes 
in ‘straight’ bibliography offer something of a challenge to the expert. 

G. D. WiILLcock 


La Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt: il primo petrarchista inglese. By SERGIO 
Batpi. Pp. xii+254. Florence: Le Monnier, 1953. L. 950. 
Wyatt has been fortunate in his most recent editors and commentators. 
Textual problems, in so far as these are dependent on the manuscripts and early 
printed editions, have been mainly resolved.! But on questions of prosody— 


? “Infatti il problema del testo di Wyatt non é pit: un problema di lettura o di stemma di 
manoscritti. La preminenza dell’ Egerton @ indiscussa e indiscutibile e nessuno degli 
altri di per sé stesso sicuro; che dietro alla Tottel’s Miscellany ci sia un altro manoscritto 
di Wyatt con ulteriori correzioni  puramente fantastico; ché, infatti, se cosi fosse, la 
lezione Tottel dovrebbe fondarsi sempre sulle seconde versioni dell’ Egerton e invece non 
ci da, di regola, che le prime adattate ai propri criteri metrici. L’Egerton perd, non @ né 
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involving also those of pronunciation and phonology—there is still room for 
discussion and research before a full critical text is possible. Both on its general 
merits and as a contribution to this particular debate the present work may be 
commended to English readers: it is an excellent example of the work now being 
done by some Anglicists in Italy. 

Signor Baldi, who has given much attention to the English metric of the 
fifteenth century, has very naturally been led to continue his studies in this field, 
and has now given us one of our fullest and best documented studies of Wyatt. 
Two chapters are devoted to the life and to the texts, chronology, and criticism 
of the works, and in these Signor Baldi shows himself thoroughly abreast of the 
latest scholarship. In the one instance in which he might perhaps have been 
expected to add something to our knowledge, that, namely, of Wyatt’s visit to 
Italy, he has not been able to enlarge on what may be deduced from the State 
Papers and the poet’s other biographers; but this is hardly surprising, since Wyatt 
served only in a subordinate capacity on Sir-John Russell’s mission, and spent 
less than four months in the peninsula (February-May 1527). It was a short 
period compared with the three years passed in Spain (April 1537—April 1540), 
but Italian books were certainly now beginning to circulate in England, and it is 
unnecessary to imagine that Wyatt’s knowledge of Italian literature was solely 
acquired during his stay in that country. But it might be worth asking whether 
the poet’s longer residence at the Spanish court may not have left some traces on 
the variety of his lyrical measures—a question which does not seem to have been 
raised by his critics. 

The true raison d’étre of Signor Baldi’s book is probably to be found, however, 
in his third chapter on ‘La Struttura del verso’. Here he takes up the question ' 
at the point where it was left by Padelford,' C. S. Lewis,” and Alan Swallow. 1 
It is no longer possible to regard the verse of the fifteenth century—and still less ! 
that of Wyatt—as merely a corruption of Chaucer’s. It must be judged on its | 
own merits. Signor Baldi sees it as a phase in the long contest between syllabic | 
and accentual metre, seen both in Donne and Milton, and renewed in modern 
times by Coleridge, Browning, and Hopkins. ‘Una storia della metrica inglese’, 
he writes, ‘sarebbe, credo, la storia di questo conflitto fra regole sillabiche ¢ | 
sensibilita accentuale e della loro alterna fortuna.’ Mr. Lewis pointed out that, | 
in speaking of English fifteenth-century metre as bad, one was usually thinking | 
only of the lines one tried to read as decasyllabics. “The octosyllabics even of 
Lydgate’, he went on, ‘are good enough; so are the carols and other lyrics, and 
so, in its way, is the loose ballad metre of Gamelyn and Beryn. Even in Wyatt the 
stumbling-blocks occur far more often in what seem to be decasyllabics than in 
his lyric metres,’ In both Wyatt and Skelton, however, as Mr. Swallow showed, 
completo né proprio assolutamente senza errori, e il Devonshire poi non @ mai stato in 
mano di Wyatt: il problema dell’emendamento non é quindi un problema d’autorita ma 
di probabilita: quante probabilita ha questa interpolazione, o quest’espunzione, o quest’e- 
mendamento, di essere nel giusto, di ricostruire cioé il verso dell’autore quale esso lo 
scrisse?’ Baldi, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

? S.P., xx (1923), 137-52. 


? Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, xxiv (1938), 28-41. 
3 M.P., xlviii (1950-1), pp. i-ii. 
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instances of perfectly regular iambic pentameters are to be found, and it is only 
in the ‘broken-back’ lines, which Mr. Lewis has styled the ‘fifteenth-century 
heroic line’ and Signor Baldi ‘verso rotto’, that these difficulties arise. Like 
Professor Kenneth Muir and Professor Harding, Signor Baldi believes that such 
difficulties have been exaggerated, but maintains that they cannot be entirely 
resolved until we know more of early sixteenth-century pronunciation. He holds 
further that many of the difficulties modern readers have felt in the scansion of 
Wyatt’s poems spring from the unreadiness of the English ear to recognize the 
three figures of elision, synaloepha, and syncope, although in the reading of 
Shakespeare the same difficulties do not seem to be felt. And while admitting 
the presence in English of so-called ‘trisyllabic feet’, he takes occasion to reprove 
Saintsbury for his refusal to admit the existence of synaloepha, contrasting him 
unfavourably with Bridges on this point. (A treatise by Bridges on Wyatt's 
prosody on the lines of that on Milton would certainly have been a boon, but 
there is no indication that his thoughts ever turned in that direction.) 

Signor Baldi is careful never to speak of Wyatt’s verse as accentual. Though 
agreeing with Swallow that ‘the tradition for this verse dictated no strict pattern, 
since many variations were allowed’, and apparently with Lewis that these 
variations included ‘a long line divided by a sharp medial break into two half- 
lines’, each with two or three stresses, ‘in a manner analogous to the Anglo- 
Saxon types D and E’, he still writes emphatically ‘accentuale non é il verso rotto 
ma la sensibilita che lo crea’, and believes that it always remains a particular form 
of the iambic pentameter. 

It is on those principles that Signor Baldi has carried out his analysis of Wyatt’s 
verse—an analysis too long and detailed to be easily summarized here. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, is his discussion of ‘spondaic substitution’. While 
Wyatt’s editors from the first have been ready to admit ‘trochaic inversion’, i.e. 
the substitution of the trochee for the iamb, he believes that in many cases a 
spondee (or the equal distribution of stress between two syllables) would bring 
us nearer the poet’s intention, besides avoiding irrational displacements of 
accent. And in the final foot, where there may be more hesitation to accept this 
solution, he finds support in the example of Latin, where the hexameter may end 
either in a trochee or a spondee, and in singing, with the prolongation of the last 
note. As an example he offers his reading of the much debated fourth sonnet, of 
which the first quatrain runs as follows: 


Thé long | love that | in mj | théught doth | harbéur 
And in | mine héart | déth kéep | his ré|sidénce, 
Inté | my face | présséth | with béld | préténce, 
And thére | in cim|péth spréad|ing his | bannér. 


Signor Baldi also shows how the termination -eth (which is sometimes syllabic 
and sometimes not) is frequently accented to form a spondaic rhyme in the last 
foot, as in Il. 9, 11, and 12 of the same sonnet, and how this final spondee may 
give place in other poems to an amphibrach, as in modern English prosody. 
Occasionally, too, the amphibrach may be found with the ‘epic caesura’, as in 
the Penitential Psalms: 
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Wherewith he offerth | his plaints his soul to save (200.58) 
My flesh is troubled, | my heart doth fear the spear (201.28) 
The soul with mercy, | that mercy so did cry (204.6), 


an effect which Signor Baldi compares to the ‘quinari e settenari accoppiati’ of 
D’Annunzio’s Notte di Caprera. In a period of such prosodic indecision as the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries one sometimes comes across astonishing 
if momentary suggestions of the subtler metrical effects of modern poetry, as, 
for example, in Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres, which Signor Baldi does not men- 
tion. And they are not lacking in Wyatt, although one must look for them rather 
in the personal lyrics, where his art was already assured, than in either the Sonnets, 
Satires, or Penitential Psalms. 

In his fourth and last chapter Signor Baldi considers Wyatt’s poetry in its 
psychological content and relation to its Italian originals. After pointing out that 
‘la poesia del Wyatt é¢ sempre, se poesia, poesia delle “pene d’amore”’ ’, but that 
its tendency is to fall into the speculative or matter-of-fact (‘Il torto di molte 
poesie del Wyatt sta proprio in un improvviso cadere nello speculativo o nel 
pratico; sono invece la sua fortuna certi sgorghi improvvisi di poesia nel pii 
arido deserto di ragionamenti e di pretese’), he concludes that his Petrarchism is 
more apparent than deep. The subtler images of Petrarch have few echoes in his 
poetry, and their poetic worlds are essentially different. With Serafino Aquilano, 
on the other hand, his affinity of temperament is much closer, and it is significant 
that he follows him on the side farthest removed from Petrarch, in his witty and 
satirical strambotti. While from Alamanni, whose tenth Satire he translated, he 
may have learned to moderate his natural tendency to strong words and violent 
expressions which had been ‘fortified in his reading of Serafino’. All these, how- 
ever, were only technical aids to Wyatt to attain that ‘armonia sintattica unita 
polifonicamente alla melodia pit sottile del verso’ heard in his finest poems, 
where ‘tutta la complessita psicologica del suo sentimento si semplifica e si 
approfondisce insieme, essenzializzandosi, in questa melodiosita; diviene 
un’unica tristezza d’amore’. 

JOHN Purves 


The Life and Works of George Peele. Vol. I. The Life and Minor Works. 
Edited by Davin H. Horne. Pp. xviii+305. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 
This volume introduces a new edition of Peele (the first since Bullen’s of 1888) 

coming from the graduate department of Yale under the general editorship of 

Professor C. T. Prouty. The plays (except the fragments of The Hunting of 

Cupid, printed here) will occupy the two following volumes, and for them we 

must reserve our chief interest. The non-dramatic poems are almost all occa- 

sional pieces of more historical than poetic importance (the Lord Mayors’ 
pageants are among the earliest surviving). They are in fact well written in their 
kind, particularly the two tournament poems Polyhymnia and The Honour of the 

Garter, to which one might add A Farewell (to Norris and Drake on their Spanish 

expedition of 1589) and the opening address of Anglorum Feriae (for Elizabeth's 
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accession day in 1595): all these, curiously, are in blank verse, and remain read- 
able by virtue of a tactful restraint in the formal construction of rhetorical 
. The result is an unusual (among Elizabethan encomiums) directness and 
simplicity of syntax and diction, which gives vitality to such a passage as this, 
referring to the Armada: 
Fast by the streame where Tame and Isis meet, 
And day by day roule to salute the sea 
For more then common service it performd 
To Albions Queene; when Foe-men shypt for fight 
To forrage England, plowde the Ocean up, 
And slonck into the channell that devides 
The French-mens strond fro Brittaines fishie townes. 
(The Honour of the Garter, ll. 9-15.) 
The ‘common service’ of the sea reappears in ‘Brittaines fishie townes’ contrasting 
with the Spaniards ‘shypt for fight’, and the two ‘services’ are linked in the two 
meanings of ‘forrage’ (ravage and feed) developed in the ploughing image; the 
tone is achieved by balancing elevated phrases (‘Albions Queene’) with collo- 
quial (‘slonck’). Such writing is unexpected in the formal prelude to a dream 
allegory celebrating an Order of Chivalry, and perhaps illuminates the exceptional 
praise which Nashe bestowed on Peele. Dr. Horne detects the imitation of 
Chaucer (though such imitation was not always so salutary for the Elizabethans), 
and finds Peele’s best work in the lyrics of his plays; it is odd that there are no 
good lyrics among these poems (the familiar sonet from Polyhymnia is shown not 
to be Peele’s); they would rather suggest a quality in dramatic verse which Peele 
in fact only achieved in a few scenes (such as Stukeley’s first appearance in The 
Battle of Alcazar). Peele’s own efforts to increase his range in a ‘higher’ style 
can be studied in the late revisions of his early The Tale of Troy, but the poem 
remains without interest except for two summary comments on Elizabethan 
outlook: ‘pollicie The sinews and true strength of Chivalrie’ (Il. 360-1), and 
‘Thus ryot, rape, and vaine credulitie, Bin nam’d cheefe causes of Troyes 
tragedie’ (Il. 410-11). 

Dr. Horne examines very thoroughly such evidence as has appeared concerning 
Peele’s life, but it is not much; his education at Christ’s Hospital and Oxford, 
his marriage to an Oxford girl, and employment in theatrical production at 
Christ Church are fairly well documented; but his career in London is a com- 
plete blank (he can no longer be thought to have been an actor). There is very 
little indeed to go on for his character and personal reputation, and Dr. Horne’s 
main preoccupation is to rescue him from the crude moral censure which has 
become traditional, Tucker Brooke’s ‘unredeemed scapegrace’; certainly there 
is no evidence to support such silly comments, and it is only a pity that in his 
efforts at redress Dr. Horne sometimes slips into a similarly futile vocabulary: 
‘the man [headmaster at Christ’s Hospital] must have set a poor example for 
George’ (p. 28); ‘Was Oxford on the whole a good influence or a bad?’ (p. 37); 
‘Nothing has appeared to suggest that these men [the University wits] might 
be a bad influence on Peele in any way’ (p. 70). If one detects an urge towards 
whitewashing, it is avoided in the carefully balanced final summary of the 
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evidence: none of it is conclusive; Meres and Greene are unreliable; an entry in 
Christ’s Hospital register is of doubtful meaning; and the Jest Book of course is 
a rehearsal of conventional tales with only slight circumstantial details added for 
verisimilitude; but that they are attached to Peele’s name does hint a popular 
reputation during or soon after his life for wit and bold bawdry. There is not, 
however, any reason to think him peculiar among his contemporaries. 

The editorial policy is properly conservative: the original spelling is preserved, 
with a few modifications usual in modern printing practice (though the elimina- 
tion of italic typé is not altogether welcome). On punctuation there is, curiously, 
no statement of policy: it appears to be Elizabethan in character, and one gathers 
from occasional references that it is original (e.g. p. 165). In a volume including 
both biography and text the ‘selected bibliography’ would be far more useful if 
subdivided; and references to standard critical histories are hardly necessary. 
Where the edition inspires less confidence is in the annotations, which are some- 
what too sketchy. To identify Hobbin in The Honour of the Garter with Spenser, 
though probably correct, needs explanation; if it is necessary to explain on three 
different occasions that the Tanais is the Don River and to gloss Tame and Isis, 
it seems odd to offer no comment on, for example, the Homeric Xanthus and 
Simois. In Polyhymnia, |. 169, the ‘Greekish Nymph’ requires explanation 
(Bullen assumes an error for Mercilla) and in the next line the reading ‘eyles of 
corne’ should surely have been defended if not altered: Bullen emended to 
‘ears’, which is presumably correct (the archaic ‘eyrs’ or ‘eyres’ might have been 
intended). Again in Descensus Astraeae (ll. 123-4) ‘From where in Tellus veynes 
the parching sunne, Doth gold and glittering munerals create,’ Bullen emends 
to ‘minerals’ which seems likely, though O.Z.D. has an early seventeenth-century 
use of ‘munerals’—pertaining to office or duty—which would be just possible 
(as a pun?) in an address to the Lord Mayor; in the same passage (Il. 126, 132) 
Horne prints full stops which are hard to defend, even on rhetorical grounds. 
Line 74 of Anglorum Feriae, “Was wherein she was crownde England’s Queene’ 
needs a syllable; Bullen prints ‘crownéd’ which seems most probable. In all 
these cases it is the absence of any annotation which is disturbing: it should not 
be necessary to return to Bullen. 

In dwelling on these criticisms one does not do justice to the evident care with 
which the text has been prepared. It was high time that a definitive edition of 
Peele was produced; and this first volume makes it clear that such is now appear- 
ing. 

NICHOLAS BROOKE 


Edmund Spenser. By W. L. Renwick. Pp. 21 (The R. A. Neil Lecture, 1952). 

Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 2s. 6d. net. 

It was fitting that this lecture, founded in memory of a former Fellow and 
Librarian of Pembroke College, should be associated in 1952 with the celebra- 
tions at that College commemorating the fourth centenary of the birth of Edmund 
Spenser. The lecturer was one singularly well qualified for the occasion, and the 
lecture, now printed in an attractive form, makes a welcome addition to contem- 
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porary Spenserian criticism. Eschewing the easier way of ‘handsome panegyric 
well larded with quotations’, Professor Renwick asks us to consider ‘Why has 
s0 little been heard of Spenser from our recent critics? Why has he lost the posi- 
tion he held so long, of being one of the obvious, necessary points of reference 
and judgement in any discussion of English poetry?’ For this neglect several 
explanations are offered. Spenser is ‘so infuriatingly normal’ as to be neither 
reducible to a psychological case nor a good subject for imaginative biography 
or post-obituary emotionalism. Furthermore, ‘for a long time now, Spenser has 
seemed too easy’, the victim of criticism swayed ‘between Hazlitt’s self-indulgence 
and Arnold’s austerity—Hazlitt’s refusal of Spenser’s criticism of life and Arnold’s 
rejection of the terms in which Spenser conveyed it’. Critics have failed to 
discern the true significance of apparent contradictions and inconsistencies in 
Spenser’s representation of good and evil, the active and the contemplative life 
and the contemporary political scene. Yet even allowing for such misconception 
there are still contradictions in Spenser’s poetry, as there are in the world which 
he portrays, a world ‘subject to time and vicissitude, the dread power of Muta- 
bility’. Accordingly, Professor Renwick devotes the latter half of his lecture to 
a survey of those factors in Spenser’s career and environment which may account 
in part for his failure to achieve his object: his early betrayal through association 
with Leicester, long exile with the added burden of official duties in Ireland, the 
final catastrophe of the disillusioned poet, ‘trapped in the political ambitions of 
great men’. If Spenser is destined to return into favour with the opening of a 
new ‘Elizabethan Age’, this lecture, together with the celebration of which it 
formed part, should serve as a happy inauguration to such a revival, and the 
lecturer opens on the right note. Spenser ‘stands on his own ground, and no 
critic can impose himself upon him’. This is well said and effectively supported 
by reference to the ‘unconditional value’, the element of ‘pure poetry’ in passages 
from Spenser such as the image of the ‘two Swannes’ in Prothalamion. It seems, 
therefore (to one, at least, who heard the lecture), something of an anticlimax 
that, having put the critics in their place, Professor Renwick did not proceed to 
develop his own admirable text, but reverted, instead, to the all too familiar line 
of defence and apologetic; the very method which, by his own admission, he had 
so far deprecated. As a major poet in his own right Spenser needs no defence. 
and only as such is he likely to maintain or to increase his hold upon the atten- 
tion of readers in our time. This, no doubt, Professor Renwick would be the 
first to acknowledge; indeed he says or implies as much in his lecture. To regret 
that he should not have made more of this part of his theme is not to belittle the 
value of what he has provided, for which all readers and students of Spenser 
should be grateful. 
B. E. C. Davis 


Elizabethan Poetry. A Study in Conventions, Meaning and Expression. 
By Hatter Smitu. Pp. viii+355. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.00; 325. 6d. net. 

This book is introduced as an attempt ‘to study the nature of the creative pro- 
cess in the last quarter of the sixteenth century in England’ through investigation 
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of the treatment of pastoral, ‘Ovidian’ poetry, the sonnet, satire, poetry for music, 
and heroic poetry, and thus ‘to reanimate some of these conventions and to show 
how the poetry they fathered gets from its source a characteristic vitality and 
versatility’. As the title promises, it covers a wide field, and the substantial body 
of criticism of which the author has availed himself and which includes numerous 
recent articles in periodicals has been used with discrimination as accessory to the 
poetry under examination. The six chapters follow a common general plan con- 
sisting of a brief survey of background and sources, followed by closer analysis 
of distinctive specimens of each type of poetry bearing evidence both of individual 
genius and of an ‘Elizabethan’ norm in outlook, temper, and usage. Thus the pas- 
toral convention, exemplified in the lyrics of England’s Helicon and the eclogues of 
Sidney, Spenser, and Drayton, is shown to embody a positive ideal, with biblical 
and classical antetypes, of the good life in a state of otium, of content and self- 
sufficiency, immune from the restless conflicts of the aspiring mind, the concept 
underlying ‘E. K.’s’ classification of Spenser’s eclogues as ‘plaintive, moral and 
recreative’. Under the term ‘Ovidian poetry’ are grouped various narrative and 
semi-narrative poems, including, besides Hero and Leander and Venus and Adomis, 
The Complaint of Rosamund and Willobie his Avisa, through which can be traced 
assimilation to the Ovidian pattern, when no longer interpreted allegorically, of 
styles and motifs more typically Elizabethan—the erotic sensuousness of Mar- 
lowe, the rustic naturalism of Shakespeare, the intellectualism of Chapman, the 
complaint, amatory or historical, as treated by Drayton and Daniel. The chapter 
on the sonnet appropriately forms the centrepiece to Professor Smith’s study, 
showing ‘how some of the strains of Petrarch became so prominent in the poetry 
of the period that they now represent for us the Elizabethan manner’. Dissociat- 
ing himself from critics preoccupied with the detection of historical or autobio- 
graphical allusion, he focuses attention on the intrinsic value and meaning of 
particular sonnets in each cycle as expressing the poet’s mentality and artistry. 
The exploitation of conceits and almost heroic treatment of love, first popularized 
by Watson, Sidney quickens to a dramatic theme at once private and public, 
showing distinctiveness rather than variety of feeling addressed not only to 
Stella but to the general reader, and endorsing the views of poetic energy and 
decorum propounded in the Apologie. The sonnets of Daniel, on the other 
hand, are lyrical rather than dramatic, whereas in Spenser’s Amoretti interest 
centres on the lady as an emblem of spiritual love. Drayton, having at first used 
the sonnet mainly as a form of exercise in verbal music, ‘must have learnt by 
going back to Astrophel and Stella’ before he could have written ‘Since there’s no 
help’. Detailed analysis of the most familiar Shakespearian sonnets serves to 
show how they surpass those of Shakespeare’s contemporaries ‘in the sense that 
their poetry devotes itself not to the professed subject, but to something in the 
realm of metaphor’. A bare summary cannot do justice to this very full chapter, 
which demands and repays close reading. In dealing with satire Professor Smith 
considers its relation to the social and economic conditions created through the 
rise of the middleman and the rapid growth of London with its characteristic 
class-types, such as the speculator, the fop, and the political adventurer, the 
butts for attack both in the old native mode surviving from Langland and in 
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formal classical satire as developed by Donne, Hall, and Marston. He makes 
some pertinent comments on the critical attitude of the Elizabethans towards 
satire and the satirist as reflected in Jonson’s depiction of Asper, Macilente, and 
Carlo Buffone; but, in this connexion, might have said more on the conditions 
of authorship and the status of the writer. The chapter on ‘Poetry and Music’, 
which is slighter and more commonplace than the others, presumably was written 
before the publication of Mrs. Ing’s work on this subject, which strikes nearer 
the heart of the matter. In the concluding chapter the heroic ideal, as presented 
in the poetry and critical utterances of Spenser, Harington, and Chapman, is 
related to the allegorical interpretation of epic during the Renaissance, which is 
traced back to the theme of ‘Hercules’ choice, or the Hero at the Fork of the 
Road’. Philosophical poetry is intentionally excluded and historical poetry is 
touched upon only incidentally in chapters ii and vi. Professor Smith’s approach 
to his subject impels concentration upon content rather than form, though he 
finds room for some suggestive comments on style and versification, particularly 
in connexion with the sonnet. As a selective critical survey his book is clear, 
timely, and readable; it might have been even better with the addition of a 
general bibliography, the more desirable in view of the extent of the footnotes. 


B. E. C. Davis 


Ethical Aspects of Tragedy: A Comparison of Certain Tragedies by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca and Shakespeare. By Laura 
JEPSEN. Pp. ix+130. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1953. $3.75. 
Miss Jepsen’s method is to take a number of ideas which she considers domi- 

nant in certain tragedies—Poetic Justice, Poetic Irony, Pathos, Romantic Irony, 
Stoicism—and to illustrate them by referring, generally, to one ancient and one 
Shakespearian play in each instance. It is always useful to bring together the 
tragedies of antiquity and of the Elizabethan age, for there is enough similarity in 
the attitudes they induce to justify the employment of a single label. But the 
tracing of resemblances should not lead us to an easy equation. Miss Jepsen 
considers the Oresteia and Macbeth under the heading of ‘Poetic Justice’: this 
over-simplifies perhaps the Oresteia and certainly Macbeth. It will hardly do to 
present any Shakespearian tragedy as a straightforward account of sin and retri- 
bution, for this takes away from the Elizabethan world-view, as presented in 
tragedy, its characteristic tension. So, too, in equating the Hippolytus and Romeo 
and Juliet Miss Jepsen does not take into account the intimate association of gods 
and mortals (each alike frail and personal) in Euripides and the quite impersonal 
fate that works towards disaster for Shakespeare’s lovers. A consideration of 
resemblances should be a preliminary step to a recognition of difference. 

But if Miss Jepsen equates ancient and Elizabethan too easily, she is also 
inclined to differentiate too sharply both between the Greek dramatists and 
between the separate tragedies of Shakespeare. This arises almost inevitably 
from her attaching particular plays to each of her chosen dominant ideas. She 
illustrates stoicism by reference to Seneca’s Hercules Oetaeus and Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar. This leads her to present Brutus as the perfect Stoic, as if he were 
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interchangeable with Chapman’s Clermont, as if, in fact, he had nothing of 
Hamlet’s dilemma, nothing of Othello’s frailty. She can fall into such a non 
sequitur as ‘Brutus . . . never acknowledges error and hence feels no guilt’, which 
is doubtful in fact as well as faulty in logic. Because the Antigone and Hamlet 
are to illustrate Poetic Irony, she considers that in these plays ‘the reward for 
heroism is ultimately disillusionment and death’, which implies a perplexing 
view of Hamlet’s final condition. Yet, despite her recognition that the dominant 
idea in a tragedy may vary from one writer or play to another, Miss Jepsen is 
convinced that both in Shakespeare and in the ancients there is ‘little ambiguity 
either in their thinking or in their terminology’. So she must reject the notion 
of a ‘villain-hero’. One would be glad to know if she finds an equal rigidity of 
thought in Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 

The book contains some elementary observations on the differences between 
the ancient writers of tragedy, useful perhaps for undergraduates ‘majoring’ in 
English. But with Miss Jepsen every dramatist and every play runs the risk of 
being too neatly pigeon-holed. 

CLIFFORD LEECH 


Troilus and Cressida. Edited by Harotp N. HILLepranp. Supplemental 
Editor, T. W. Batpwin. Pp. xx+613. (New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare). Philadelphia and London: Lippincott (for the Modern Language 
Association of America), 1953. $17.50; £7 net. 


The New Furness Variorum edition of Troilus and Cressida represents in the 
main the work of Professor Hillebrand, whose edition had reached its final stages 
when the tragic misfortune of a paralytic stroke prevented him from giving it a 
final revision. His basic material, completed in 1943, has since been supple- 
mented, checked, and seen through the press by his colleague, Professor T. W. 
Baldwin, who has carried the record down to June 1949 (in general the terminal 
date for addenda). 

The arrangement of material follows established lines: the Text (in this case 
the Folio, reproduced letter for letter and point for point), Textual Notes, and 
Commentary account for roughly the first half of the volume; the Appendix 
occupies the latter half. 

The decision to reprint the Folio text was originally Professor Hillebrand’s 
and was prompted by his conclusion that an editor had a clear-cut choice between 
two prints set up from different manuscripts, each containing revision not found 
in the other. As it has since been established that the Folio text was printed 
from a corrected example of the Quarto, the Quarto (since it was a ‘good’ text) 
clearly stands closer to Shakespeare in accidentals. The right procedure is there- 
fore for an editor to reprint the Quarto and to correct its errors in the light of the 
Folio. Eclecticism of this kind runs counter, of course, to the general policy of 
the Furness Variorum edition and Professor Hillebrand’s choice was possibly 
(as his colleague argues in a footnote to p. xi) for practical purposes the best 
solution. 
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The Textual Notes and Commentary cover the usual wide range of editions 
and they will certainly considerably facilitate the work of future editors. What 
the general reader or the average student makes of this kind of approach to 
textual problems must be very little unless the edition is used as a seminar text- 
book. A curious weakness in the Commentary is that, although the O.£.D. is 
extensively used, it seems not to rank as an authority per se. This is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from editorial silence on ‘artist’ (1. iii. 26), Priam’s ‘most 
fathomless’ waist (II. ii. 31), and ‘thicker’ (111. ii. 37). I should have thought that 
the O.E.D. and Onions’s admirable Glossary were historically of greater impor- 
tance on semantics than all editions prior to c. 1900 and it is not much use to cite 
Deighton’s comparison with ‘say, and speak thick’ in Cymbeline (in connexion 
with 111. ii. 37) if the reader does not know that ‘thick’ means ‘fast’. The vocabu- 
lary of this play is unusually interesting and, since the satiric intention leaves the 
reader to catch undertones that would have been more readily perceived by a 
contemporary than they are today, we need to be more than usually alert to fine 
shades of meaning. ‘It is the prettiest villaine, she fetches her breath so short 
as a new tane Sparrow’ (III. ii. 33-35) sounds, for instance, like a compliment. 
But was it? The O.E.D. gives, as one of the significances of ‘villain’, ‘a bird 
(esp. a hawk) of a common or inferior species’. The chances are therefore that 
the comparison of Cressida with the sparrow was intended to suggest both of its 
less complimentary associations. So much for the debit side. On the credit side 
there is certainly a great deal, especially in Professor Baldwin’s additional matter. 
As a clue to the elucidation of the text, his work on the formative educational 
background of Shakespeare’s writings (especially his Small Latine) seems to me 
as important as recent work on Shakespeare’s imagery and repeatedly in these 
explanatory notes he puts matters in their correct perspective by reference to 
books with which Shakespeare was certainly familiar—the Adagia of Erasmus, 
for instance, and the Bible. I enjoyed particularly his note on Troilus’s ‘lily 
beds’ (111. ii. 13). 

The early sections of the Appendix (on the Quarto and Folio texts) stand out as 
a significant contribution to knowledge. The survey of published material is here 
carried down to 1951 and includes therefore a summary of Professor Philip 
Williams’s article on the two states of the Quarto preliminaries (Virginia Studies 
in Bibliography, ii) and of Sir Walter Greg’s suggestion concerning the trade 
dispute which may explain the hitch over the printing of the Folio text (Biblio- 
graphical Society of America Papers, xiv). Among the new material, of consider- 
able importance is Professor Hillebrand’s account of press-corrections in the 
Quarto, based on the collation of fourteen out of fifteen located copies, so that 
we now know all we are possibly likely to know concerning Eld’s proof-reading: 
that there are a dozen corrections on F(o), one on E(o) and two on K(i)—all of 
a trivial kind and none of them implying reference to copy. Equally important 
is a private communication from Professor Williams (dated October 1950), 
summarizing his conclusions on the relationship between the Quarto and Folio 
texts and including, inter alia, an interesting analysis of the Quarto press-work 
and a digest of his evidence (later published in Virginia Studies in Bibliography, 
iii) confirming Professor Alexander’s conclusion that the Folio text was set up 
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from a corrected example of the Quarto. This section on the texts includes ag 
well a useful annotated list of the errors and doubtful readings in the Griggs 
facsimile (now happily superseded by the Shakespeare Association collotype 
facsimile, which leaves very few readings in doubt) and also a list of the altera- 
tions in the Folio’s second setting of the first page of the play proper, though 
curiously there is no reference to Willoughby’s facsimile of the first setting or to 
his evidence that, apart from Troilus, Timon was the last Folio play to be printed 
(see note to p. 349). 

The Appendix also includes sections on Date, Authorship, and the play’s con- 
nexion with Contemporary Affairs (The War of the Theatres, Essex, Fin de 
siécle Pessimism, Satire and the Dark Lady); on Ulysses’ speech on Degree, 
the ‘strange fellow’ of his colloquy with Achilles, and on ‘Faculty Psychology’ in 
Troilus. ‘The section on the Sources contains some twenty pages of excerpts 
from Caxton’s Recuyell and illustrative passages from Lydgate. There is a sec- 
tion on Structural Analysis and Staging and a most welcome reprint of the 
Admiral’s Company ‘Plot’ and Heywood’s Iron Age, Part I. And finally there 
are sections on the later stage history of Troilus, on ‘Criticisms’ and the Char- 
acters. 

Much of the material in some of these sections is necessarily of no more than 
historical interest. Some of it may make the reader gasp and stretch his eyes, but 
period pieces of literary criticism (like Goethe’s grandiloquent flight into an 
ornithological comparison between the Iliad and Troilus) can at any rate do no 
harm. Possibly such pieces are included in the scrap-book to divert and diversify. 
It is otherwise, however, with some of Professor Baldwin’s contributions, which 
are presumably intended to be taken seriously and with two of them I should like 
to join issue at once lest the mischief spreads. The first concerns Ulysses’ 
speech on Degree which, he argues, was not Shakespeare’s because ‘Shakespeare 
regularly puts the emphasis on ordo, order, not upon gradus, degree’. The argu- 
ment ignores completely Shakespeare’s art as a poet. The speech is primarily 
concerned with neglect of ‘the specialty of rule’ among the Greeks and, to 
illustrate the consequences of insubordination, the special issue of the Trojan 
War is related to a cosmic picture of the breakdown of Order (or Civilization) 
into Chaos. So much for the matter. Now for the manner. Order is symbolized 
by a ladder with, necessarily, ‘degrees’ or steps, which constitute the ladder and 
without which it cannot function; and by exploiting the rich associations of the 
word ‘degree’ Shakespeare builds up his cosmic picture of Civilization or Order. 
He uses the word in its literal sense (‘the general’s disdain’d by him one step 
below’); in the sense of ‘rank’ (so that it can be personified as ‘vizarded’ and 
‘suffocate’); with reference to academic and civic distinctions (‘degrees in schools, 
and brotherhoods in cities’); in its mathematical sense in connexion with naviga- 
tion (‘peaceful commerce from dividable shores’); as a technical term in music 
(so that the string can be ‘untuned’); and, inevitably, in the culmination of this 
oration as the Figure climax (‘power into will, will into appetite’). We cannot 
suppose that a poet’s sources necessarily provided him with a symbol releasing 
the stream of images and associations which translate a general concept into 
poetry. To argue that ‘this commonplace of degree in Troilus is not Shake- 
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spearean’ but is medieval in inspiration because Lydgate uses the word ‘degree’ 
js to misunderstand the English language and the ‘art’ (rhetoric) and ‘nature’ 
(Shakespeare’s genius) that fused in this speech. Lydgate uses the word in the 
passages quoted by Professor Baldwin (p. 409) in one sense only: it means simply 
‘rank’ and in this sense it was the obvious word for a fifteenth-century writer. 
Any significant medieval parallel to Shakespeare’s symbol of the ladder and its 
‘degrees’ would have involved both these terms or the word ‘scale’. 

Nor can I follow Professor Baldwin in his argument that Troilus was planned 
as the first play of a Troy cycle (possibly of a trilogy). It is difficult to see how this 
spectacle of folly could have been prolonged to include (as he argues it was in- 
tended to include) the deaths of Troilus and Achilles. That Shakespeare’s aim 
was satiric is immediately apparent in the juxtaposition of the martial Prologue 
and the opening speech of Troilus, taking off his armour and imploring Pan- 
darus’s aid in a love-siege. In 111. ii, when Pandarus and Troilus have broken the 
stubborn-chaste wiles of Cressida, the scene is kept at comedy level by a similar 
juxtaposition of the sublime and the ridiculous. Pandarus’s busy encouragements 
and fatuous comments (‘Pretty, i’ faith’) prick the bubble of emotion—and the 
same is true of the scene of their parting (‘Ah, sweet ducks! . . . Let me embrace 
too’). Professor Baldwin argues that structurally the play is not about Troilus 
and Cressida but about the death of Hector. In general, it does not seem to me 
that the traditional title is a misnomer—or even that Pandarus’s Epilogue and 
the concluding couplet to 111. ii are alien. The foolery of the cold war and the 
love-siege ‘overtake’, in Hazlitt’s phrase, ‘a prodigious number of fine things’ in 
their way, but as I read it the focus is on Troilus and Cressida, not Hector, and 
artistically the play ends where it should end and as it should end—with the 
rejection of Pandarus. 


ALICE WALKER 


The French Littelton. By CLauprus HoLyBanp. The Edition of 1609 with an 
introduction by M. St. Ciare Byrne. Pp. xxxii+220. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 18s. net. 

The author of this book, Claude de Sainliens, was a Huguenot gentleman (his 
Huguenotism attested by a tirade against dancing, as vehement and as irrelevant 
as was later to be Prynne’s against the theatre) from Moulins in the Bourbonnais, 
who escaped from the persecutions of the 1560's, settled in London as a teacher 
of languages, translated his name into ‘Holyband’, and published a number of 
educational books, including a French dictionary which served as a basis for the 
better-known compilation of Cotgrave. The work here reprinted—which, first 
issued in 1576, held the field in the schools well into the seventeenth century— 
Was so entitled as indicating that it was an indispensable textbook for beginners 
in French as was Littelton’s Tenures for beginners in law; and it would appear 
in some sort to have anticipated modern ‘direct’ methods of teaching by its 
employment of the dialogue form as an introduction to vocabulary. 

Without telling us anything we did not know before about the state of the 
French language in the sixteenth century, it saves us a reference to more learned 
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sources of information about the habits of speech in that century; as for example 
that the ¢ of a-t-il and similar phrases was still only in process of restoration, and 
that final consonants were still regularly pronounced when they occurred at a 
pause in enunciation. Holyband’s chief difficulty was plainly with the already 
fast disappearing medial s; he was at a loss to reduce to anything like rule the 
fact that, for example, the s in paistre (modern paitre) was not sounded while that 
in pasteur was. In the matter of English equivalents one is a little surprised to 
see maintenant translated as ‘at noon’ and pétiller as ‘tread under foot’ (modern 
piétiner). But Holyband’s dialogues are frequently a valuable indication of con- 
temporary usage in both languages, as witness his description of a tip to the 
chambermaid as ‘money to buy pins’—the obvious ancestor of the phrase that 
deceived Miss Hoyden more than a century later. It is remarkable also that he 
not only notes the existence of the colloquialism nowadays represented by such 
spellings as c’t homme or a c’tt’ heure but positively advocates it. 

The ground, however, on which Miss St. Clare Byrne recommends his dia- 
logues for their educational appositeness is exactly the wrong one. Why should 
it be counted in his favour that he communicates ‘a relish for the dailyness of life’ 
and ‘an intimacy of understanding of the ordinary’? If this were all, his book 
would merely prefigure the innumerable modern aberrations about teaching 
language from the material of everyday life, and we could better content our- 
selves with the Magic Mirrors and the Avenging Thunderbolt (so derided in the 
Hugo prefaces) or even the Pen of the Gardener’s Aunt. ‘Dailyness’ is not 
interesting except to inferior minds; but in fact Holyband is much better, in this 
regard, than Miss St. Clare Byrne’s presentation of him. The best features of 
his dialogues are those, precisely, in which he redeems commonplace with wit; 
as in the introduction of half a dozen words signifying ugliness by making one 
of his child-personages promise not to call his parents by them, or such touches 
as: ‘Comment appelez-vous en latin une bonne femme? — Trouvez-la-moi 
premiérement.’ Thus it comes about also that two of the most attractive sections 
of The French Littelton are those devoted to proverbs and to ‘fair words’ or ‘golden 
sayings’, as though Holyband himself well understood that the drabness of 
ordinary dialogue needs to be relevé with wit. 

The book is excellently produced, and its orthography and typography are 
exactly those of the edition of 1609, to the point of reproducing a number of 
spellings which must have been simply misprints. 

NORMAN SUCKLING 


Milton’s Art of Prosody. By S. Ernest Sprott. Pp. xi+147. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1953. 155. net. 

Professor Sprott acknowledges his debt to Robert Bridges, ‘whose study was 
the archetype’ of his own; he has indeed preserved the limitations of method of 
his distinguished original, while gathering in a larger mass of relevant material 
and often showing an independent and more generous judgement. Bridges wrote 
for and against his friends, who had their own ideas on his subject. ‘It is a com- 
mon opinion’, he explained, ‘that there is no such thing as English prosody; and 
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most of our classical scholars have regarded the ten-syllable verses of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, as so many better or worse attempts to compose regular, 
alternately stressed so-called iambic lines, broken here and there by the negligent 
admission of “superfluous” syllables’. Yet his own book did not only fail to 
attack these fantasies directly: it even gave them some support. For, while care- 
fully phrasing his preliminary remarks in such a way as to indicate that they do 
not represent his own, or any, theory of prosody, Bridges postulated that ‘English 
blank verse may conveniently be regarded as a decasyllabic line on a disyllabic 
basis and in rising rhythm (i.e. with accents or stresses on the alternate even 
syllables); and the disyllabic units may be called feet’. This postulate is nothing 
but an elegant variation on the view scornfully attributed elsewhere to ‘most of 
our classical scholars’; and Bridges in fact turned aside from the task of deeper 
analysis. 

It is indeed convenient and instructive to examine and tabulate the various 
effects of Milton’s blank verse on the basis of this supposition concerning its 
structure. Bridges did it with great profit, and Professor Sprott, more patient, 
more disinterested and with the advantage of much detailed research carried 
out since Bridges’s day, has been able to add a great deal and to refine upon 
Bridges’s conclusions. But the method seems to foster an illusion that the 
investigator is dealing with a closed system of verse, out of which it is undesirable, 
and perhaps impossible, to break. It is easy to understand how Milton’s verse, 
both massive and meticulous, exerts this fascination. Its refinement and finish 
suggest the possibility of close analysis, while its volume and consistency pro- 
mise that, on the basis of this poet’s work alone, it may be possible to demon- 
strate that English verse is metrical, despite the disturbing ‘irregularities’ of 
other poets. Yet a close examination of Milton’s verse always in fact reveals the 
inadequacy of the pseudo-classical hypothesis of its structure. What is the 
honest investigator then to do? Bridges turned aside: he realized that Milton’s 
verse had a deep affinity with Italian (“There can be little doubt that Milton’s 
admiration of Dante’s rich rhythms was the main cause of his own’), but he was 
more anxious to pursue his own train of thought. Professor Sprott similarly 
draws a line between his examination of Milton’s practice and the wider possi- 
bilities: ‘In the present study’, he says, ‘I have made no attempt to delineate the 
historical origins of Milton’s prosody, and have adduced tradition to explain 
what he may have meant rather than where he learnt’ (p. 27). 

This caution prevents Professor Sprott from making full use of his very inter- 
esting summary of Elizabethan and seventeenth-century views on English verse. 
The quotations from Puttenham alone would suffice to show that the Elizabethans 
clearly understood the metrical capacities of their language, and accepted as a 
consequence that any application of Greek or Roman terminology would be a 
mere fiction. Moreover, Puttenham positively and emphatically defined English 
verse in terms of syllable and ‘cadence’, which he says is the basis of all modern 
European verse: ‘in our vulgar Poesie, and of all other nations at this day, your 
verses answering eche other by couples, or at larger distances in good [cadence] 
is it that maketh your meeter symphonicall. This cadence is the fal of a verse in 
tuery last word with a certaine tunable sound which being matched with another 
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of like sound do make a [concord]’ (quoted p. 41). Cadence was only emphasized 
by rhyme and could exist without it. 

Moreover, a passage quoted from William Webbe suggests also that ‘cadence’ 
was felt to govern the whole line, not only its fall; and these observations, taken 
together with the practice and example of the French and Italian poetry available 
to the Elizabethans, should have sufficiently indicated that the unit of metre in 
English poetry is the Ane, upon whose possible variations certain restrictions may 
be placed without breaking it into smaller elements. Thus Milton’s blank verse 
line accepts the limitations of the Italian hendecasyllable, and no others: these 
limitations are, that in any one line one accent must fall on the (theoretic) tenth 
syllable, and another on either the fourth or the sixth. Bridges at least pointed 
out the connexion between Milton’s practice and the example of Italian verse. 
Professor Sprott, by refusing to consider ‘the historical origins of Milton's 
prosody’, is able to ignore the Italian tradition altogether, but at the price of 
missing an essential clue. 

The same tradition supplies an explanation of Milton’s ‘elisions’, on which 
both Bridges and Professor Sprott are forced to expend a great deal of ingenuity. 
We cannot understand Milton’s conception of the verbal music proper to epic 
verse, nor the means he used to create it, without knowing something of the six- 
teenth-century Italian poetry which had explored the possibility of re-creating 
Virgil’s style in Italian. For this purpose Italian poets had developed among 
other things the capacity of their language for ‘elision’. Milton was obliged to 
work more often with consonants than with vowels, because of the differing sub- 
stances of the two languages; but what he does is to create an English equivalent 
for that type of Italian harmony. Again, one cannot complain that Professor 
Sprott has not considered this, when he has not dreamt of glancing in such a 
direction. But one may regret that so much feeling for the beauty of Milton’s 
versification, and so much intelligent and painstaking honesty, should have been 
hampered by the curious custom of considering Milton’s verse as an isolated 
phenomenon. 

F. T. PRINCE 


The Triumph of the English Language. A Survey of Opinions Concerning 
the Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to the Restoration. 
By RicHarp Foster Jones. Pp. xii+340. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 30s. net. 

The author of this costly volume intends to present ‘a history of ideas concern- 
ing the English tongue—its nature, use, and improvement—during the period 
1476-1660’. In fact, he succeeds in producing a useful work of reference full of 
interesting documentary evidence not readily accessible elsewhere. As a textual 
source-book, however, his work should be read with caution. 

Well known for his studies in seventeenth-century literature, Professor Jones 
was attracted to this theme partly by the energetic personality of Spenser's 
headmaster, Richard Mulcaster, and partly by his sustained interest in that end- 
less controversy, still echoed by ‘the voices around us’, on the relative merits of 
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ancient and modern learning. He has devoted many years to the compilation of 
this volume, which consists to a very large extent of verbatim records and close 
paraphrases of the views of people great and small, even very small and little- 
known, on the eloquence and utility of the native language as a means of communi- 
cation and expression. In the sixteenth century, indeed, greater emphasis was 
laid on rhetoric or eloquence. During the first three-quarters of the century the 
English language was marked down by many as ‘uneloquent’, as a necessary 
means of intercourse among the unlettered, inadequate in its vocabulary, 
capricious in its orthography, and undisciplined in its grammar. The change in 
this ‘climate of opinion’ came, the author assures us, suddenly. It may therefore 
be dated quite narrowly. 


Seldom, indeed, has the spirit of an age changed so quickly as that which viewed 
the vernacular as inherently rude and uneloquent. The suddenness with which 
writers began to recognize the eloquent nature of the mother tongue enables us to 
date the turning point not earlier than 1575 nor later than 1580. If we may believe 
contemporary witnesses, the poets were responsible for the transformation. (p. 211) 


This, then, is the heart of the matter. These five years witnessed that particular 
triumph proclaimed so prominently in the grandiloquent title of the book that 
lies before us. Thereafter, and throughout the following century when Puritan- 
ism clashed with Humanism, greater stress was laid on utility, on the develop- 
ment of the native language as an all-purpose vehicle of expression, as a tool in 
scientific investigation, and even as a means of making the approach to Latin 
itself speedier and easier. With this forthright proposition few will disagree, 
least of all so genial a critic as F. W. Bateson, who is summarily rebuked in a 
footnote for making the year 1590 the turning-point in his important study which 
is here misentitled The English Language and English Poetry. If, however, we 
think in terms of overlapping generations of men rather than of decades in time, 
we cannot be too fussy about the precise date of the triumph, but only rejoice 
that for speakers of English the turn of the tide came not long before—or perhaps 
just after—that earlier Battle of Britain of 1588 when Elizabeth I was their 
undoubted Queen. 

Clearly Professor Jones is more at home in the seventeenth than in the preced- 
ing centuries. He errs grievously in placing Walter Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis 
one whole century too late (p. 70) and he surprises us by alluding to Archbishop 
Matthew Parker vaguely as ‘Bishop Parker’ (p. 220) without so much as a passing 
reference to that learned prelate’s outstanding achievement in the production of 
the Bishops’ Bible, which came into the hands of the parochial clergy everywhere 
in England in Shakespeare’s day, and which therefore contributed in some 
measure to the triumph. By first ordering his argument in ten stages or chapters, 
and then fitting citations, paraphrases, and comments into their proper places 
within the chapters, the author unfortunately predisposes himself to much need- 
less repetition. Angel Day’s anecdote, for example, in The English Secretorie, 
concerning the medical practitioner who thought he could make himself impres- 
sive by couching a dedicatory epistle in ‘eloquent’ terms, is referred to in the 
footnote on p. 7, and then quoted at length on pp. 105-6. (The reader, by the 
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way, will receive a jolt at 1. 30 on p. 105, discovering at the second or third reading 
that not has been omitted.) Again, Richard Eden’s letter of 1562 to Sir William 
Cecil, assuring him of the sufficiency of the native tongue for purposes of transla. 
tion, is quoted in part on p. 18, and for a second time more fully (but with two 
deplorable misprints) on p. 92. Moreover, that proud and defiant declaration of 
Raphael (who here and in the Index appears as Ralph) Holinshed, published in 
the first volume of The Chronicles of 15'77—in the very middle, that is, of the 
triumphal quinquennium—proclaiming that ‘there is no one speache vnder the 
sonne spoken in our time, that hath or can haue more varietie of words, copie of 
phrases, or figures or floures of eloquence, then hath our Englishe tongue . . .’ is 
quoted verbatim in a footnote on p. 178, in the text again on p. 189, and yet again 
on p. 197! We can have too much of a good thing. With feelings of relief we 
turn to that exquisite S.P.E. Tract of sixty pages (nowhere, strange to say, men- 
tioned by Professor Jones, although it appeared as long ago as 1946) in which 
Sir William Craigie presents The Critique of Pure English from Caxton to Smollett 
in the form of immaculately printed excerpts, covering the same ground and 
more, and arranged in chronological order with the barest minimum of strictly 
linguistic annotation, leaving us to supply our own commentary and to draw our 
own conclusions. 

This does not imply that we are not duly aware of our great obligation to 
Professor Jones for giving us his more lavish compilation and, more especially, 
for his arduous gleaning of curious testimony from rare sources. His book is 
likely to remain the standard work of reference on the subject for many years to 
come. 

SIMEON POTTER 


Locke’s Travels in France, 1675-1678. As related in his Journals, Corre- 
spondence and other Papers. Edited with an Introduction by JoHN Loves. 
Pp. Ixvi+309. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 40s. net. 

Locke’s account of his travels in France has been known hitherto from a series 
of extracts published by Lord King in his Life of Locke. Now Professor Lough 
publishes a large part of Locke’s notebooks for the period of his travels, with an 
introduction and notes. While the deciphering and printing of many of the short- 
hand passages are to be welcomed, the book is unfortunately open to many serious 
criticisms. 

Locke’s notebooks for this period present a very difficult editorial problem. 
The contents are extremely varied in both subject and value. There is a journal 
of Locke’s movements and activities, with the observations based directly on his 
experiences as a traveller; this is constantly interrupted by drafts or sketches for 
essays or formal writings, by miscellaneous notes based on reading or oral infor- 
mation, and by medical notes, describing Locke’s treatment of various invalids. 
The one common element is that everything has interested or concerned Locke. 
Important as he is, it is questionable whether everything is worth printing in full 
(even if it were practicable); failing that, what is the best course to adopt? As 
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things are, the reader who wants the contents of the notebooks in the travel period, 
must go to three separate books; further excerpts are to come in two different 
places; and there will still be unpublished passages potentially of considerable 
general interest. If there is any intellectual continuity in the notebooks, it is lost 
by this treatment. 

What Mr. Lough prints is the travel journal and a part of the miscellaneous 
notes. There is a general statement about what is omitted; the grounds for some 
of the omissions are too arbitrary." ‘To judge by a few samples, the transcription, 
so far as the original is in longhand, is fair: the words are correct, but the spelling 
is unreliable (one or two Latin words are wrong); the punctuation has been 
heavily rehandled. No notice is taken of words deleted in the original.” 

Locke’s text is very uneven in value. It is the casual production of a man rather 
of decided and restricted interests than of wide general culture. In general the 
most interesting notices are those relating to French life and local government, 
to great public works, such as the Canal du Languedoc, to mechanical devices, 
and to the practical side of architecture and garden design. The text also includes 
a great deal of little general interest, sour notes on Roman Catholic iconography, 
accounts of technical processes, recipes for cookery, and scraps of miscellaneous 
information. The notes of movements are frequently very bald, and there are 
long notes on French weights and measures. The most important parts of Mr. 
Lough’s introduction and notes are those dealing with the notices of contemporary 
French life, the local politics of Montpellier, and the Huguenot churches in the 
shadow of persecution; a few of the notes on these subjects are excellent, and one 
or two notes on other subjects. Generally there is a fair supply of summary and 
not very informative identifications of persons and similar notes, and very little 
guidance for the literary problems of the text, or for many difficult passages in it. 

The manuscripts are not described and there is no account of what can be 
learnt from the handwriting: whether the notes were written more or less day by 
day or at longer intervals; whether the notebooks contain Locke’s original notes 
or revised copies of them. Mr. Lough points out that Locke later worked up his 
notes on the cultivation of vines and olives into an essay for Shaftesbury; he does 
not discuss the question whether further notes were not written primarily 
on account of their interest for Shaftesbury, rather than for Locke’s own 
benefit. 

Mr. Lough has nothing to say about Locke’s use of the literature available for 
him. At Nimes Locke cites Deyron’s Antiquités de Nismes as an authority for 
some of his statements, and Mr. Lough omits passages as being extracts and 
summaries from the book; he does not notice that other statements are derived 
from it. Locke cites two general works, A. Jouvin de Rochefort’s Le Voyageur 
d'Europe and C. de Varennes’s Voyage de France (as by its later editor, G. 
Saunier, seigneur du Verdier). In his account of his travels he tried in general 
to avoid anything appearing in print; but a few scattered sentences come so close 

‘ I have noticed one omitted passage (27 Jan. 1679) which should apparently have been 
printed by Mr. Lough’s rules. 


Mr. Lough interpolates ‘(sic)’ where there are grammatical faults, &c. In editions 
g to give exact transcripts this and similar abominations are superfluous. 
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to these two writers as to call for remark." A note about private museums at 
Aix probably comes from Spon’s Antiquités de Lyon; even if Locke did not use 
Ray’s Observations, the book is worth citation for comparison with Locke’s ac- 
counts of local industries at Montpellier. 

Locke names the stages of his journeys, with the distances between them. He 
almost certainly used the available road-books.* Mr. Lough has identified the 
places with the help of modern guide-books and maps, but seems not to have 
looked at older materials. In one case he has gone astray (Chartres for Chatres, 
now Arpajon). In general there are considerable variations between seventeenth- 
century forms of French place-names and the modern forms; Mr. Lough pro- 
vides nothing to show when Locke follows current usage and when he is wild; the 
failing appears clearly in a note on Castelnau. If Locke is to be treated seriously 
as a traveller, his distances also require examination. 

The notes are far too frequently casual marginalia rather than the outcome of 
a systematic examination of Locke’s text. One of Locke’s most striking notes is 
an account of Canada derived from a map by ‘the Abbé de Galinée’. Mr. Lough’s 
sole contribution is a needless identification of Niagara Falls; he does not give 
even the map-maker’s correct name. He is R. Brehan de Gallinée; a map and a 
narrative by him have been published. Any map of Canada made before 1700 is 
worth pursuit; Locke’s own connexion with colonization gives his account a 
personal interest; and the passage either provides an opportunity for comparing 
a note by him with the material on which it was based, or, if any divergences are 
not due to faulty memory, may indicate unknown materials by Brehan. Locke 
gives detailed accounts of one or two fountains at Versailles, and pays even more 
attention to the engine which raised the water for the fountains. Here there is 
little more than a general note on Versailles and no detailed help for what Locke 
describes. These are perhaps the worst failures in the book, but there are others 
like them and altogether the notes are pitched far too low. Thus in the explana- 
tions of words: sarsenet, skillet, skimmer, are explained, and others that any edu- 
cated reader should have no difficulty with; obsolete or special uses, as single 
(p. 65), quarters (p. 255), alcohol (p. 269), pass without note.* 

E. S. DE BEER 


North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. The North-East, 1700- 
1750. By Epwarp Hucues. Pp. xxii+-435. London: Oxford University Press, 
for the University of Durham, 1952. 30s. net. 


The student of the eighteenth century is adequately provided with information 
about London life, and more especially the little world of the gay and the fashion- 
able. He can learn all he needs to know about the coffee-houses and theatres, 


* An erroneous note shows that Mr. Lough has not examined Jouvin carefully. A note 
on the sights of Paris, made by Justel for Locke (p. 198 n.), might have been printed with 
advantage. 

? A road-book is incorporated in all Saunier’s editions of Varennes. 

3 Positive errors are rare. P. 112: Sir John Newton is in the Complete Baronetage; p. 171: 
Madame’s name was Elizabeth Charlotte, and she was a descendant of James I; p. lviii: 
probably the Cordeliers at Paris. Mr. Kiffin, p. 56, &c., is probably William Kiffin, the 
Baptist (D.N.B.). 
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Ranelagh and Vauxhall; and the danger is that he will always see the whole period 
in a shimmer of periwigs.and ruffles, silk stockings and hoop petticoats. What we 
all need is more information about the ordinary day-to-day life of the eighteenth- 
century Englishman and Englishwoman, particularly as it was lived in those parts 
of the country that lay more than a day’s journey from London. We can therefore 
give a warm welcome to Professor Hughes’s illuminating account of North 
Country life in the first half of the eighteenth century. His book is based on 
‘some five or six old chests stuffed with manuscripts’ which proved upon exa- 
mination to be ‘the letters, account books, and papers of the lords of the manors 
of Gateshead and Whickham, once the richest coal-bearing manors in this 
country’, together with further documents from the same source which had 
already been deposited in the Gateshead Public Library. In view of the proven- 
ance of his material, one may perhaps be permitted to use the well-worn meta- 
phor and describe this book as a mine of information. It tells a story of some 
families rising to power and influence with the development of the coal and allied 
trades, and of others coming down in the world. What was happening in the 
north-east of England in the first half of the eighteenth century was a social 
revolution—most obviously visible in the rise of a landed gentry—which had 
already taken place in the southern half of the kingdom a century and a half 
earlier: a revolution which had been retarded by the uncertainty of life in the 
Border counties, but which the rebellion of 1715, with the accompanying ruin 
of the old Catholic families, undoubtedly accelerated. 

From the ample material at his disposal, Professor Hughes has been able to 
deal in remarkable detail with social conditions, trade (the coal trade has a chap- 
ter to itself), farming, education, the professional careers adopted by younger 
sons of the new gentry, and the diversions in which they and their sisters indulged. 
Much of this material is fascinating, and often of great human interest: Henry 
Gray fined a shilling in 1702 ‘for his wife resquing [rescuing] their cow when 
they were bringing her to the pinfold’; Lady Chaytor arranging to have singing 
lessons for her daughter Ann because ‘it will help to make up for the want in her 
face’; poor Henry Liddell suffering excruciating pain with a mortifying toe while 
his surgeon attacked it with ‘his crook-shanked sheers, lancet and incision knives, 
besides his fiery oyles and burning powders’. But all this diverse material would 
have remained no more than a rich quarry if Professor Hughes had not arranged 
it so skilfully: in his hands the scattered information is brought together into a 
well-ordered and lively narrative. 

On one or two minor points he leaves room for disagreement, or at least a 
query. When in 1701 Sir William Chaytor (p. 380 n.) reports that ‘the women in 
the City are most extravagantly gay’, and goes on to particularize ‘the head 
moderately high’, the ‘head’ is not, surely, a hat (as Professor Hughes glosses it), 
but the atrocious piled-up hair which women wore at this period. Writing of 
Henry Ellison’s keen interest in his fruit trees (p. 29), Professor Hughes remarks: 
‘It is probably no mere coincidence that a famous dessert apple, Ellison pippin, 
bears his name.’ This is surely the sort of fact that could be verified or disproved 
by recourse to a gardener’s dictionary. Occasionally we might be given some 
piece of information that is withheld from us. What, for instance, was the stage 
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in Gateshead Street that Dr. Wade was fined sixpence for erecting? Or what 
were ‘the dunghills on Jackson’s chaire’ that cost several other citizens a fine of 
one shilling? But these are trifling matters that detract very little from the value 
of Professor Hughes’s packed and interesting book. Since the publication some 
fifteen years ago of the diary of Dudley Ryder there is perhaps no book that has 
added so much to our knowledge of eighteenth-century life. 

James R. SUTHERLAND 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. VIII. Political Tracts 1713-19. 
Edited by Hersert Davis and IrRvIN EHRENPREIS. Pp. xl+243. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953. 215. net. 

It may perhaps, on a first glance, appear that the contents of this volume fall 
into two disparate parts. In 1713-14 Richard Steele entered the political field 
with unfortunate results for himself. He ran counter to the ablest controversial 
pamphleteer of his time. Further, he was called to account by the Commons, 
and, upon a vote, expelled from the House for publishing seditious libels. Steele’s 
The Importance of Dunkirk consider’ d and The Crisis were met by the much more 
effective Importance of the Guardian Considered and The Publick Spirit of the 
Whigs written by Swift. These were an immediate preoccupation; whereas the 
further pamphlets included in this volume are more general in character, and ina 
large measure written in retrospect. Had space permitted they might well have 
been gathered as companion pieces in the sixth volume of this series, together 
with the Four Last Years of the Queen; but it is true, as Mr. Davis observes, that 
there is a link between them and the controversy aroused by Steele’s manifestoes. 

In the latter part of 1713 and the earlier months of the next year the public 
mind was deeply exercised by the question of the succession, whether the Pre- 
tender or the Elector of Hanover was to ascend the throne; and this, as Swift 
well knew, was accompanied by widespread distrust of the Tory ministry, almost 
disabled as it was by dissensions between Oxford and Bolingbroke. To allay 
popular doubts Swift set his pen to A Discourse concerning the Fears from the 
Pretender, which, however, remains a fragment running to no more than two 
paragraphs. Its interest is that from this point, and continuing through the 
volume, the editors are engaged with manuscripts in Swift’s hand or corrected 
by him. The Discourse was succeeded in a few months by Some Free Thoughts 
upon the present State of Affairs, which, in July 1714, was sent to the printer in 
the hand of a scribe. The queen’s death on the first day of the following month 
prevented publication. Twenty-seven years later it was printed by George 
Faulkner in Dublin, probably from the copy sent to the London printer. This 
has disappeared. Another manuscript, with revisions and corrections by Swift, 
has survived, and is now in the collection of Lord Rothschild. This, never 
printed before, has been used as the copy text for this edition. A complete table 
of variants between the manuscript and the first printed form is provided. 

Some Free Thoughts is an important Swift pamphlet, a carefully balanced, 
open, and reasonable reflection upon the faults and weaknesses of the ministry, 
the danger of subsidiary factions, and the imperative urgency of securing the 
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Hanoverian succession. For the first time we have the text of this tract as Swift 
finally approved it. 

Almost as soon as Some Free Thoughts had been set aside Swift turned to 
compiling his Considerations upon the Consequences hoped and feared from the 
Death of the Queen. This also was abandoned, but, by good fortune, Swift’s 
holograph, two folio leaves, is preserved in the Forster Collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Here again, therefore, the editors enjoy the advantage of 
an authentic manuscript, though theirs is not a first printing from it, for it was 
used by Deane Swift in 1765. 

In October 1714, about two months after he had reached Ireland, not to see 
England again for twelve years, Swift embarked upon another pamphlet, this 
time occupied with earlier events, Memoirs relating to the Change which happened 
in the Queen’s Ministry in the Year 1710. This substantial but unfinished pam- 
phlet was also first printed in 1765; and, further, a manuscript is again to be found 
in the Forster Collection, marked and corrected by Swift though not in his hand. 
The particular interest of this record is that it constitutes a body of reflections, 
based chiefly on memory. Not directly political in character, it is an admirably 
written account of public affairs. “The period of time I design to treat on, will 
commence with 1710, from which time, till within two months of the Queen’s 
death, I was never absent from court, except about six weeks in Ireland.’ As a 
personal document the pamphlet is of manifest value. Regrettably, intended to 
cover a longer period, it comes to an end abruptly with the recovery of Harley 
from the wound inflicted upon him by Guiscard, that is, only about eight months 
after Swift arrived in England in the autumn of the previous year. 

The last of the pamphlets included in this volume, the most complete, lengthy, 
and carefully revised, occupied Swift at intervals over a period of about six years. 
Two manuscripts of this work are available, both in Lord Rothschild’s collection. 
The earlier draft has the special interest that the first leaf of the text has been 
copied out in the hand of Stella. The time and care devoted to the Enquiry is 
shown by the elaborate textual notes demanded of the editors. Swift was as 
meticulous in revision of the Enquiry as he was of the Four Last Years; and the 
two taken together show that, after many years had passed since his close associa- 
tion with Harley and St. John, he found no reason substantially to alter his earlier 
views of the character of those who played a part in the affairs of Queen Anne’s 
last administration. 

Mr. Davis’s introduction to this important volume deserves unstinted praise. 
The scholar who has some acquaintance with the pamphlets here printed will be 
grateful for gains in knowledge of their import; and the ordinary reader will be 
indebted for ready guidance. The editors are to be congratulated upon the skill 
with which the difficult and complicated textual tables have been drafted. Intri- 
cate as these sometimes are, they can be followed, without undue difficulty, by 
any student competent to consult them. An exceptionally good analytical index 
is provided. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS 
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Henry Fielding. His Life, Works and Times. By F. Homes Duppsn, 
2 vols. Pp. xii+1183. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 1055. net. 


Die Weltanschauung Henry Fieldings. By Wo.rcanc Iser. Pp. 320 
(Buchreihe der Anglia, 3. Band). Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1952. DM. 24 
stitched, 27 bound. 

An undergraduate once said to this reviewer with unaccustomed ebullience— 
she was from the north—that she would like to have all Fielding’s novels written 
in gold on vellum. Something like this joyous though impracticable wish must 
lie behind the more sober monument raised to him by the Master of Pembroke, 
obviously a long-matured work and the tribute of a lifetime’s pleasure. For 
Fielding is one of the companionable writers. As a novelist he is as companion- 
able as Sterne, though far less restless. His novels are means of imparting him- 
self to us, which is one of the reasons why, in spite of their strong narrative 
interest, we do not read them, any more than Johnson read Richardson, for the 
story. We read them to share his mind, to observe, meditate on, and delight in 
the river of human life flowing between London and the West Country, as we 
are drawn along its banks by his strong and genial compulsion. This is a dif- 
ferent, a warmer, and perhaps more lasting delight than that we have in the 
independent work of art, the thing made and detached from its maker. Fielding 
never withdraws from his artefact, but keeps it, as Thackeray does his, under his 
fingers, shows us how it was contrived, and is all the while bigger than the little 
world he has made. The blending of personal emanation with a dramatic 
technique is not very common in novelists; there is something of it in Dickens, 
but one may well ask whether the personality diffused through the books is not 
already a dramatic creation, and with Fielding the question never arises. Even 
without the journalism and the Voyage to Lisbon we should, we think, have 
known it for the man himself. Something of this self he had even conveyed on 
to the stage, but the requirements of the form were against him. When he was 
shut out of the theatre he found a better way in the novel, but he carried his 
bundle of dramatic methods and effects with him, his dialogues, his character- 
parts, his cross-purposes, and intricate farcical surprises; and it is perhaps this 
combination of the personal and the impersonal that makes some of our modern 
writers, whose experiments are of a different nature, impatient with him. The 
friendly worldly-wise voice, with its irony and its moments of simple gravity, 
runs along at our side; we are to see this, to consider that ; and then it stops, and 
the dramatist leaves his characters to act out their scene, and his readers to use 
their imaginations with independence and intensity, as if they were reading a 
play. Mr. Graham Greene, making a post-Jacobean attack on the once-praised 
construction of Tom Fones, maintains that the scene at Upton, after Tom has 
found Sophia’s muff, is so packed with comic surprises that we have not time 
to investigate Tom’s feelings. But we know all we need to know about them 
when he calls for horses ‘at any rate’, so soon after showing the landlady his lean 
purse and rejecting Partridge’s proposal to borrow mounts. This is a dramatist’s 
stroke and, with the collaboration of the audience, fully expressive. 

Dr. Homes Dudden does not concern himself with the brilliant heresies of 
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this age. He works throughout within the frame of history. It seems to have 
been his intention to set down all that can be known of Fielding from contempo- 
rary documents and allusions and from his own works, and to analyse and explain 
it in relation to the social and political conditions of his day. Much of the book 
inevitably runs along the same lines as Wilbur Cross’s History of Henry Fielding, 
to which Dr. Homes Dudden makes acknowledgement, and the references to 
accepted facts, which he sometimes omits, will be found in the pages of Cross. 
There is not very much that is new to be learnt about Fielding’s life, though the 
background is denser, and the lives of many figures that crossed his path are 
followed up with useful care. What this book does give is a fuller inspection of 
and quotation from Fielding’s minor writings than has been available hitherto. 
The Champion is investigated for evidence of his characteristic opinions before he 
commenced novelist; the burlesque of The Terrestrial Chrysipus is supported by 
other examples of his ridicule of the Royal Society ; the correspondences between 
Tom Fones and The True Patriot and The Facobite’s Journal are worked out, and 
forty pages are devoted to the contents of The Covent-Garden Fournal. Special 
attention is given to his work as magistrate, and the plan for suppressing robberies 
and murders, drawn up in 1753, is given its climactic importance as the ultimate 
and sacrificial expression of his sense of hcnour and serviceableness to the society 
he lived in. A feature of the book are the blocks of cross-references in the notes, 
to such matters as his opinions on Methodism, on Holland, his presentation of 
lawyers and innkeepers in his novels, his allusions to specific plays and players 
and the subjects of casual comment in Tom ones. In these respects the book is a 
storehouse of interest, though one which, owing to the limitations of the index, 
it is not always easy to use. 

In its critical aspects Dr. Homes Dudden’s book may be called, without 
depreciation, old-fashioned. He does not deal in original perspect‘ves or empha- 
tic chiaroscuro, but contents himself with fulfilling a permanent need of sane 
criticism by a minute inspection of what Fielding actually says and shows. He 
is never impressionistic and never generalizes from a sample; and, since what 
were once the commonplaces of criticism have to be rediscovered and reasserted 
in later generations, it is good to have his observations on the restrained pathos 
that Fielding could command, on the ‘beautiful perspicuity’ of his style, and on 
the way in which the complexities of his plot are made to arise from ‘natural 
attion’. We enter the old houses with him by the front-door and in full sunshine, 
walk through the rooms and find the well-designed furniture still standing up to 
wear and the old friends recognizably themselves. 

It is not perhaps necessary at this time of day to defend Fielding’s personal 
reputation as earnestly and repeatedly as Dr. Homes Dudden does. The slanders 
have at last died away. In fact, it is now possible for us to be offered a study of 
this prince of comic writers in which the accent is laid throughout on his serious 
convictions, his social responsibility, and his religion. Dr. Wolfgang Iser’s book 
is not at first sight attractive. It is written with the obligatory pedantry of the 
German learned dissertation—though that is momentarily belied by isolated 
imaginative phrases—and we have to work our way through the immanent- 
subjective to the transcendental-objective and end with a phylogenetic parallel. 
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It is, however, an interesting book, based on a thorough appreciation of the 
serious depths of Fielding’s character and it would be a pity if Fielding students 
neglected it. Dr. Iser more than once disclaims any concern with aesthetic 
judgements. When he comes to Tom Fones much of his interest lies in the touch 
of implicit melancholy which he detects in the presentation of Tom’s blundering 
conflict with the world, and in his repentance, to confirm which Fielding uses the 
violent agencies of apprehended murder and apparent incest. Here are the links 
which draw on the explicit Christianity of Amelia, and that is the goal to which 
he traces Fielding’s outlook on the world. In taking Tom’s repentance seriously 
he has Dr. Homes Dudden on his side, and, so far as we have evidence, many of 
the earliest readers of the book (Minerva and Astraea Hill, for instance) and he is 
in direct opposition to those whose delight in Fielding’s comic scenes is so exclu- 
sive that they can account for the eighteenth book of Tom Jones only by supposing 
that Fielding thought incest funny. When all is said, however, Fielding found 
these scenes, though he had envisaged them from the beginning, difficult to 
handle. They break the tone of his comic epic and have to be indicated in short- 
hand. They remain unrealized, and Tom is not noticeably marked by them when 
he finally confronts and wins his Sophia. 

An artistic blemish, however, may be significant of the writer’s personal 
pilgrimage, and that is what Dr. Iser sets out to trace. Beginning with a psycho- 
logical classification of Fielding from biographical evidence, he proceeds to ask 
what happened to the conceptions of a man of that type in the intellectual and 
material conditions that his epoch presented him with. A world-picture is always 
in flux. The young dramatist disburdened himself of what contradicted his 
reason, his humanity and his integrity in satire, and raised it to intensity in the 
portions of fonathan Wild which concern the hero, and which Dr. Iser believes 
to have preceded fFoseph Andrews. (It is characteristic of the two writers under 
review that what interests Dr. Homes Dudden about Jonathan Wild is its con- 
nexion with Walpole, while what interests Dr. Iser is the conception of vice as 
isolation from the community.) Then, forsaking the abstract and theoretical, he 
plunges in Joseph Andrews into the strong stream of observed life, ‘unpredictable 
and autonomous’. His first hero, Parson Adams, enclosed in the little harmonious 
world of his own ‘Quixotry’, never perceives the discrepancy between that and 
the great world, and goes forth an unconscious victor. In Tom Fones the power 
of circumstances—‘the dynamic power of a mobile and creative world’—is much 
stronger ; it obstructs the hero’s course, perverts the results of his good impulses, 
and is an ‘equal partner’ in his decisions. At this stage, Fielding lays much stress 
on conscience; but the ‘partner’ is not yet so formidable but that his humour, 
through which he expresses his confidence in life, is equal to it. Of this accepting, 
comprehending, and resilient power, as Dr. Iser truly says, Fielding’s own theory 
of humour gives an inadequate description. Dr. Iser sees it as the ‘last potentiality 
of self-dependent man’. In Amelia the dangerous irrationality of the world can 
no longer be met from human resources, and we have in the heroine an embodi- 
ment of Christian love and resignation. 

This is an inadequate indication of the contents of a closely argued study. 
Dr. Iser has placed his ‘intellectual full-length’ of Fielding against a panorama 
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of the change from the humanistic Age of Enlightenment to the transcendental 
Romantic Era, and he has pointed out the similarities between Fielding’s succes- 
sive attitudes and those of Shaftesbury, Butler, and Hume. An important phase 
in the history of Western civilization is, as it were, concentrated, foreshown, and 
displayed in little in his individual development. Within the novels, moreover, © 
Dr. Iser’s approach, though it is not aimed at criticism, does in fact contribute to 
it, not only by confirming judgements made on purely literary grounds, but by 
providing justification for the impression, which the constant reader of them 
receives, that Fielding, even at his most hilarious, deals seriously with man. 
What is called the picaresque is seen to be a statement of the unpredictable 
elements in life; Fielding’s ‘will to form’ is found to exert itself not only on the 
level of neat literary construction but in extorting significance from the raw 
material of existence ; and where his sense of form seems to fail, as in the inserted 
narrative of the Man of the Hill, it is because he attempts to envisage a defeat 
which the optimist in him could not accept, nor the realist deny. As always, 
when works of art are stretched on these wide frames, there is some forcing and 
some obliteration of individual characteristics, but not much. Amelia, in spite 
of her tears (very natural in the circumstances) and her ‘period’ requirements of 
hartshorn and water, is much more a natural woman and much less a symbol of 
Christian grace than Dr. Iser suggests by his treatment of her. Outside this 
special study, moreover, his touch is not sure, and his casual descriptions of Pope, 
Richardson, and Scott (‘the elegant, poetic Romantic’) spring either from insuffi- 
cient knowledge or from a ‘will to form’ even more immitigable than Fielding’s. 
His partisanship, however, though at times heavy-handed, has genuinely 
illuminated his subject. He has disposed of all shallow interpretations of Field- 
ing’s cardinal virtue of ‘good nature’ and shown it for what it is, a principle of 
love and sympathy that irradiates his books. Fielding’s own thoughtful descrip- 
tion of it in The Champion, two years before his first novel appeared, culminates 
in the beautiful words: “This makes us gentle without fear, humble without 
hopes, and charitable without ostentation, and extends the power, knowledge, 
strength and riches of individuals to the good of the whole.’ This is the quality, 
and not rollicking good humour, that we are directed to prize in its callow state 
in Tom Jones, and that, even in an imperfect mixture, commends Captain Booth 
to mercy. 
J. M. S. Tompxins 


Jane Austen. Irony as Defense and Discovery. By Marvin Muprick. Pp. 
xii+267. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952. 32s. 6d. 

Years ago, at the end of term I asked a colleague whether he expected to be in 
college during the vacation, and he replied, ‘No, with any luck I shan’t see you 
again till next term’; when I took this calmly, realizing that he meant only that 
he was glad to be going on holiday and not that he could hardly bear the sight of 
me, he added the comment, ‘How nice to be able to say a thing like that without 
fear of being misunderstood’. Jane Austen could say things like that to her 
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sister Cassandra without fear of being misunderstood by her or by other members 
of the family—but not, it appears, without being misunderstood by Mr. Mudrick. 
When Jane writes to Cassandra of their friend Martha Lloyd and a certain Dr, 
Mant that ‘their attachment, however immoral, has a decorous air’ (Letters, 
p- 258), she is not excusing a friend’s immorality, as Mr. Mudrick declares (p, 
2); the whole affair was a joke between the three of them, as the light-hearted 
reference to Martha’s own view indicates. We cannot know the full story, but 
we can be sure that no immorality is involved, and no real attachment; just as we 
can be sure that Jane did not in fact suspect Martha of designing to publish First 
Impressions from memory (Letters, p. 67). For it is of the essence of such mock- 
serious statements and accusations that the real feelings and principles should 
not be in doubt on either side; the stronger the affection, the more deeply rooted 
the principles at issue, the easier it is to joke about them. 

Mr. Mudrick, however, does not see this; he takes all Jane Austen’s jokes 
seriously, at their face value; he has a keen eye for irony but, one suspects, no 
sense of fun. Moreover, he disregards the definite statement by a niece that 
Cassandra destroyed the most intimate and revealing of Jane Austen’s letters, 
and he overlooks the evidence of deep feeling in those that are extant (the feeling 
is there, though it is never paraded, nor did she need to parade it to Cassandra). 
He overlooks also the letters to Mr. Clarke, to whom she protested her inability to 
draw ‘the good, the enthusiastic, the literary’ part of the ideal clergyman he had 
suggested to her (Letters, p. 443): some serious topics she leaves out of her novels 
not because she was unconcerned, but because she was too deeply concerned and 
felt herself unequal to the task of presenting them properly—felt also, perhaps, 
that they did not fit into the framework of her comedy. 

From these misunderstandings Mr. Mudrick creates a Jane Austen who was 
interested in comedy only for its own sake, not as a means to a fuller and deeper 
understanding of life, who had no feelings for her friends except as they provoked 
her laughter ; if the testimony of her family disagrees with this picture of her, then 
it is the testimony of her family which is wrong. One wonders how the Jane 
Austen he presents could have inspired the heart-broken letters which Cassandra 
wrote to their niece Fanny Knight after Jane Austen’s death. But presumably 
Mr. Mudrick dismisses those also as mere ‘cozy family adulation’ (p. vii), ‘as 
extravagant as Mr. Collins’s fancies about himself’ (p. 171). 

It is on these false premisses that Mr. Mudrick builds his thesis of ‘Irony as 
Defense and Discovery’. He represents Jane Austen as continually ‘avoiding 
commitment’, ‘defending herself against entanglement’, with no moral principles 
and with irony as her sole weapon. Where irony fails, or ceases to operate, Jane 
Austen fails too in his view—as in Mansfield Park, about which he assumes that 
‘Jane Austen felt obliged to produce a work of uncompromising moral purpose, 
whatever the bent of her taste and imagination’, under the ‘social and personal 
pressures’ of the society in which she lived (p. 172). Not many people will 
agree that there is so great a gulf between Mansfield Park and the other novels, of 


? Caroline Austen, My Aunt Jane Austen, p. 10; the statement has been frequently 
quoted. 
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that the one she thought superior ‘in good sense’ was written against her 
inclination. 

It is, of course, true that Jane Austen, like her own Elizabeth Bennet, is 
diverted by ‘follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies’, and that she laughs 
at them whenever she can, using irony freely to that end. But her first concern is 
to represent life as she knew it—and we have the testimony of Scott, who knew 
the life of the time as we cannot hope to know it, that she succeeded in so doing. 
And she is guided not only by her sense of irony but by moral principle, by a 
keen perception of right and wrong, truth and falsehood and sham; by the know- 
ledge too that human beings are fallible, neither wholly good nor wholly bad: 
her representation is a criticism also. She shows up the difficulties to which 
Marianne Dashwood’s excessive sensibility exposes her, but that does not mean 
that she thinks of Elinor as being invariably right or that she makes Marianne 
‘wholly sympathetic’ ‘against her own moral will and conscious artistic purpose’ 
(p. 91). Nor is it true, as Mr. Mudrick states (p. 177), that “The girl who wrote 
Pride and Prejudice would not have been kind to Sir Thomas Bertram’. Lydia 
was much younger than Maria, and her guilt very much less; however it may 
appear now, such guilt as Maria’s was then regarded as a source of moral 
infection, and Sir Thomas no more lacked charity and forgiveness in providing 
for her away from home than a doctor when he isolates a patient suffering from 
typhoid or leprosy. 

It is impossible to take up all the points ‘on which one differs from Mr. 
Mudrick; one or two more must suffice. The whole chapter on Pride and Pre- 
judice is based on the assumption that when Elizabeth comments on the differ- 
ence between simple and intricate characters she is giving ‘the whole ground 
pattern of judgment in the novel. The first decision we must make about any- 
one . . . is not moral but psychological, not whether he is good or bad, but 
whether he is simple or intricate’ (p. 95)—an assumption for which it is difficult 
to see any justification. Again, in dealing with Persuasion Mr. Mudrick asks, 
‘Why are Mrs. Musgrove and her son so ill-treated?’ An author’s characters, 
unless they are historical, are surely what the author makes them: one could as 
fairly say that Jane Austen treats Dick Musgrove kindly (representing him as a 
ne’er-do-well when she might have made him a villain) as that her portrait is 
a ‘savage caricature’ showing ‘fierce personal distaste’. The ne’er-do-well is 
needed to show at second hand what Jane Austen, with her story centred on Anne, 
could not show directly, something of Captain Wentworth as a naval officer at 
sea, and to provide a reason for the rapid growth of friendship between him and 
the Musgroves; what critics of the incident overlook is that Dick had not been 
alovable person and his death had not been mourned at the time, even by his 
mother; her show of grief when she meets Captain Wentworth, while not false, 
is too much dependent on that circumstance to be wholly true. 

I end, as I began, with a reminiscence. In a paper on Emma read to the 
Literary Society of University College, London, the late Professor Arthur Platt 
(of whom A. E. Housman has said that ‘the home in which he dwelt was great 
literature’) answered a supposed charge of inconsistency in the drawing of Emma 
herself with the words, ‘No, it is not consistent, but it is a great deal better than 
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consistent—it is human nature. Don’t think you are going to get behind Jane 
Austen and find her tripping—she is human nature personified.’ Mr. Mudrick 
would no doubt dismiss this as ‘hagiology’, though it cannot be put down to 
‘family adulation’. But Professor Platt’s view does help to explain Jane Austen's 
great and ever-growing reputation; Mr. Mudrick’s interpretation does not. 
WINIFRED HusBANDs 


Nineteenth-Century English Books. Some Problems in Bibliography. 
Gorpon N. Ray, Cart J. WEBER, and JoHN CarTER. Pp. xiv-+88. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1952. $3. 

This book contains the Third Annual Windsor Lectures in Librarianship, 
delivered at the University of Illinois in 1951. The lectures are three in number: 
Mr. Ray speaks on the importance of original editions, Mr. Weber on American 
editions of English authors, and Mr. Carter draws up some bibliographical 
agenda. 

The second lecture deals with a subject of more concern to American than to 
English readers. For American readers its interest is vital. ‘In dealing with 
American editions of English authors, nothing can be taken for granted’—that 
is its moral; and when Mr. Weber says ‘nothing’, he means it. He adduces 
many interesting and entertaining instances of deliberate or accidental textual 
variations that have been perpetuated in America during the last hundred years. 
One charm of the lecture is the literary personality which Mr. Weber manages 
to convey despite the bibliographical nature of his matter. 

Mr. Ray makes a persuasive plea which is timely for Englishmen as well as 
Americans. He pleads with librarians catering for postgraduate study to set 
about collecting nineteenth-century books in the way they already collect (or 
agree they should collect) books of earlier centuries. Even the British Museum 
might do well to listen to his plea; that Library is deficient in primary texts since 
publishers have not always sent in to the copyright libraries all editions later than 
the first which add new matter or show revisions. Mr. Ray makes the point that 
the times are propitious for his plan. Important nineteenth-century books in 
sumptuous collectors’ bindings are cheaper now that collectors favour original 
bindings, and (happy chance!) collectors’ bindings happen to be far more suited 
to ordinary library use than the original boards and wrappers which collectors 
now covet and which were never intended to be more than ephemeral. Mr. Ray 
concludes his lecture with a demonstration of the importance even for critics of 
knowing about the history of an author’s text; he shows one of our distinguished 
critics taking a passage from an early novel of Henry James as an instance of early 
maturity: unfortunately the passage taken from the collected edition is one which 
received a thorough revision at a date when maturity had been thrust upon James 
by advancing years. It will be seen that Mr. Ray makes his point with instances 
of his own finding. As Mr. Carter notes at the start of the third lecture, Mr. Ray 
and Mr. Weber have both produced ‘learned, stimulating and well-nourished 
discourses’. 

Mr. Carter’s own contribution comes under the same commendation. It is 
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opportune as Mr. Ray’s, and as time goes on may even earn the term ‘historic’, 
for Mr. Carter, thoroughly versed in the excellent pioneer work of Mr. Sadleir 
and others, well sees what difficulties still remain in the way of adequate biblio- 
graphical handling of nineteenth-century books. The ‘modern McKerrow’, that 
looked-for master who shall do for books produced after the early nineteenth- 
century revolution in publishing and printing methods what McKerrow did for 
books before that time, will have an appalling task. It almost looks as if the 
desiderated superman may have to have a different sort of mind from McKerrow’s; 
perhaps the problems of nineteenth-century bibliography as they are now taking 
shape will attract scholars of a different complexion. Take, for example, the 
matter of cancels. What a delightful and indeed care-free time we bibliographers 
have had hunting down obvious cancels in early books. A bibliographer hunting 
in the later field, however, may be faced with a cancel consisting of a whole 
gathering, though only a single page of text may be affected—it was sometimes 
cheaper and/or more convenient to reprint the larger unit. The spotting of a 
cancel in the form of a gathering is no easy matter. Mr. Carter also deals with 
the intricacies of ‘original boards’, of books issued in parts with or without 
inserted advertisements, of binding variants (‘There are, for instance, at least 
nine distinct binding variants of Browning’s Sordello [1840] and the same number 
of Meredith’s The Shaving of Shagpat [1856]’) and, finally, of dust-jackets. The 
principles governing the bibliographical study of all these things will be of a 
daedal complexity when formulated, but Mr. Carter argues very shrewdly 
towards their formulation in the lively way we expect of him. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


William Godwin and his World. By RosaLiz GLYNN Gry Lis. Pp, 256. 
Twelve illustrations. London: Odhams Press, 1953. 215. net. 


Godwin lived from 1756 to 1836. The first of this book’s five chapters is en- 
titled ‘Prologue: The Treason Trials of 1794’, which sufficiently indicates that 
no full biography is intended. The other chapters are “The English Jacobins at 
Home and in France’ (the best and much the longest, nearly half the book), 
‘Charles Lamb and his Circle’, “The Advent of Shelley and its Consequences’, 
and (very brief) ‘Full Circle: A Place under Government’. There are also biblio- 
gtaphical and iconographical appendixes. The author has used typescripts of 
Godwin’s diaries, lent her by Professor Lewis Patton of Duke University, who is 
editing them, and her quotations from them are valuable. On the other hand she 
has ‘to avoid plagiarism . . . deliberately omitted to read the two contemporary 
full-length biographies of Godwin’, i.e. those by F. K. Brown (1926) and George 
Woodcock (1946). Dr. Brown’s book was originally an Oxford D.Phil. disserta- 
tion and, as such, was certified to contain an ‘original contribution to knowledge’. 
These omissions make one ask why and for whom she has written this book: not, 
perhaps, for readers of the Review of English Studies. 

This suspicion is enhanced by the not infrequent absence of documentation. 
There is a striking example in the first chapter. On Tuesday, 28 October 1794, 
the spectators in the gallery of the Old Bailey included Godwin, and ‘Near him 
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was a loose-lipped young man with wide-open eyes . . . Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
one day to be a famous poet’. Is there evidence that Coleridge was there that 
day at the Treason Trial of Thomas Hardy? If so, we should have been given 
it, for it is certain that Coleridge left Cambridge for London on Saturday, 
8 November, and his published letters do not suggest that he had been there 
early in the previous week. The grain of salt, here necessarily taken, will affect 
our taste of other passages in the book even if they are quite soundly based. Less 
important are the occasional errors which it is almost impossible for a wide- 
ranging author to avoid altogether, e.g. the misstatements that little Basil 
Montagu was illegitimate (his father was) and that Johnson the publisher took 
financial risks with William Blake. Blake’s French Revolution was not published. 

But the book is graphically written. It really is interesting and ‘readable’: one 
is led on, occasionally irritated, but never bored by it. It does present vivid 
pictures of the ‘world’ surrounding Godwin in his middle and later years. These 
pictures include the Treason Trials, which were the great sensation of the autumn 
of 1794, France under the Revolution (seen rather as the ‘world’ of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft than of Godwin, who is not mentioned for over thirty pages), Mary 
herself (very well done, though the uninformed reader is not informed of the 
significances of the marriage date), and the second Mrs. Godwin. To have the 
whole Shelley episode presented from the Godwin point of view is also good for 
us. ‘Full Circle’ is hardly apposite, if one remembers Lear. Godwin is shown as 
what he probably was, the brilliant theorist who gradually bows to facts as his 
eyes are opened to them, and his pecuniary irresponsibility is defended as belong- 
ing to the not yet extinct age of patronage. To his revolutionary ‘world’ the 
author applies, perhaps excessively, the terminology of today—‘left-wing’, 
‘fellow-traveller’, ‘party bosses’, ‘liquidation’—and she pauses to comment on the 
world of today. Plus ¢a change, no doubt, but nos et mutamur. 

The excellent illustrations include a self-portrait of Opie not hitherto repro- 
duced. 

H. M. Marco.ioutu 


Wordsworth and Coleridge 1795-1834. By H. M. Marco.ioutu. Pp. viiit+ 
206 (Home University Library). London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Margoliouth has already contributed an admirable study of William Blake 
to the Home University Library: now he gives us an equally fine rendering of a 
vital double theme—Wordsworth and Coleridge from the beginning of their 
intercourse to the year of Coleridge’s death. The theme, however modestly 
treated, demands the best qualities of biographer and critic. Mr. Margoliouth 
has them: a quiet yet vivid style (he has wit as well as imagination); a warm 
sympathy with human beings along with a shrewd insight into character, a funda- 
mental love of literature, and the historian’s lively sense of the value of detail. 

As to human values, wherever he touches a controversial matter he says the 
word that should be final. On Coleridge and opium: “The craving did not come 
while he was happy at home, nor for long after that happiness began to be marred. 
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When it came he had to fight a long and bitter battle with many defeats. He 
came through. He deserves all our sympathy.’ On Wordsworth’s visit to Calais 
to see Annette before his marriage with Mary: “The past had to be faced. 
Imagination has often played over that month at Calais: it has not often done 
justice to the strength and uprightness of the man who made the decision to go.’ 

And on the influence of the two poets on each other: “There are so many 
“Wordsworthian” passages in Coleridge that one begins to wonder how much of 
“Wordsworth” is Coleridge. One cannot tell. The two blossomed together, 
each a fostering sun to the other.’ (There is by the way one phrase worth quoting 
from a deleted passage of The Prelude that puts the seal on Wordsworth’s debt 
to Coleridge—the opening words of an appeal to him at the beginning of Book II: 
‘Friend of my heart and genius’.) 

This critic puts us in his debt further by giving us exact dates, day of the week 
as well as month, for certain highly significant periods for both poets—March, 
April, and May 1798 for example (he rightly records the weather). His reference 
to the important days before the departure for Germany (pp. 42-43) is further 
amplified by his recent note’ which fixes the date of Wordsworth’s visit to the 
theatre in Bristol to see Monk Lewis’s The Castle Spectre, memorably referred 
to by Hazlitt. A good example of his close attention to biographical fact is his 
account of Wordsworth’s conduct of his Stamp-Distributorship (wrongly 
regarded hitherto as a sinecure) with its heavy tax upon his time and its possible 
effect upon his poetic output. 

So faithful a student of fact and detail has every licence to make conjectures. 
Mr. Margoliouth has some very happy guesses. Most important is his assump- 
tion that the famous ‘Glad preamble’ referred to in The Prelude, Book VII, is the 
passage beginning ‘On Man, on Nature and on human life’, prefixed to The 
Excursion. Why did we not think of this before? Again he has a brilliant 
explanation of Dorothy’s reference to ‘Kubla’ in her German journal, ‘carried 
Kubla to a fountain in the market-place’, which has set more solemn scholars 
to work on a possible manuscript of ‘Kubla Khan’ : this critic lightly, and I think 
tightly, assumes that Kubla is the nickname for their drinking-can (in the poem 
Khan rhymes with ran). 

The present reviewer is at variance with Mr. Margoliouth only on one point. 
In his last chapter, pleasantly entitled “Two old gentlemen’, describing their 
jaunt abroad with Dora Wordsworth in 1820, he states: They were old in every 
way. He would have thought differently if he had read Dora’s delightful journal 
(still in manuscript) with its convincing picture of Coleridge, easily tired it is 
true, but always full of humorous enjoyment of incident and people, Wordsworth 
youthfully vigorous and indefatigable in sight-seeing, and both gaily triumphant 
over the then severe rigours of foreign travel: witness their start for the trip to 
Waterloo in a vehicle which sounds like a glorified ice-cream cart, Dora on the 
box by the driver, the two poets ‘perched on the roof, exactly like a pair of 
monkies’ . 

HELEN DaARBISHIRE 


tN. & Q., cxcviii (Aug. 1953), 352-4. 
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Wordsworth’s Imagery. By FLorence Marsu. Pp. x+146 (Yale Studies in 
English, vol. 121). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 245. net. 

At a first view, Wordsworth might not seem a rewarding subject for the 
investigation of imagery. If one has in mind metaphors and similes, there is not 
in the poetry of 1797-1807 a large body of material to investigate; the primary 
critical need in approaching Wordsworth’s poetry is to assess the nature of that 
‘bare, sheer, penetrating power’ which seemed to Arnold to dispense with any 
study of poetic style, and to distinguish its aberrations. In the later poetry there 
is more purely decorative imagery, but metaphor rarely, if ever, controls the 
structure of a poem; nor does Wordsworth possess any strongly marked indi- 
vidual faculty of handling figurative language: we think of the Wordsworthian 
phrase, which may often be not at all a colloquial one, like ‘earth’s diurnal course’, 
or ‘an incommunicable sleep’, not of the Wordsworthian image. Miss Marsh 
has, however, contrived to write an interesting and stimulating essay on Words- 
worth’s poetry in the form of a study of his imagery, in which she has tried not 
merely to pigeon-hole, though a classification on rather broad lines is attempted, 
but to examine the function and implications of the image-patterns and their 
relation to his development. 

Her starting-point is precisely this negative aspect of Wordsworth’s use of 
imagery, as exemplified in the failure of the American ‘New Critics’ to come to 
grips with him (or the failure of Wordsworth to satisfy the current conception 
of complex fusions of meaning as somehow integral to poetry). In an introduc- 
tory chapter, ‘Image and Idea’, she presents a highly eclectic synthesis of modern 
theories of poetic symbolism. Metaphor, symbol, and literal statement are simply 
different aspects, more or less oblique, of a poetic language which is always sym- 
bolic, since it attempts to apprehend and name a complex experience as an im- 
aginative unity. The term ‘image’ is thus given a sufficiently wide reference to 
include even literal uses of certain words and ideas, when they exercise a dominat- 
ing function and recur from poem to poem; the danger that so large a definition 
may become practically meaningless is not entirely avoided, and there are occa- 
sional perversities, like the mention of ‘the central image, the woman’, in ‘She 
was a Phantom of delight’: if the woman is an image, it is hard to see what the 
poem is about. Similarly, some of the instances given of the sound of water in 
The Prelude do not seem to have any symbolic significance in their context; it is 
doubtful on what grounds a symbol that the author admits is ‘never fully realized’ 
can be admitted into the canon. 

The breadth of definition does, however, permit a direct approach to some of 
the important elements in Wordsworth: his landscapes, joyful or desolate, his 
children, abandoned women, and solitaries. The argument of the central chap- 
ters on ‘Landscape’ and ‘People’ can briefly be summarized as follows: in Words- 
worth's poetry human beings are steadily seen in terms of natural objects, while 
natural objects are seen in terms of other natural objects, and the inanimate in 
terms of the animate, so that the resulting interplay of imagery expresses the 
interrelationship between the human and the natural. In the poetry of the great 
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period, this vision of the one life is presented in landscapes in which there is a 
blending of light and darkness, joyousness and desolation. When a decline sets 
in, there is ‘a splitting of the image-patterns’ of darkness and light; the symbols 
of light and joy begin to point to a reconciliation beyond the frontiers of natural 
life (like the Solitary’s cloud-vision in The Excursion, which is not a vision at all 
in the sense of the creative intuitions of the earlier poetry, but an anticipation of 
the traditional heavenly city). Likewise, the solitary characters have a capacity for 
patience and endurance which reconciles them to their suffering; but later their 
suffering demands a supernatural relief. The change can be seen in the successive 
revisions of “The Ruined Cottage’, where the overgrown garden and ‘that high 
spear-grass on the wall’, originally the image of Margaret’s alienation and misery, 
become to the Wanderer, as he sees them silvered over with mist, ‘an image of 
tranquillity’ (much the same point is made by Mr. J. C. Smith at the end of his 
short and unduly neglected book on Wordsworth, but Miss Marsh is, of course, 
particularly intent on the transformation of the image-patterns). 

Thus one of the main conclusions is to endorse the established view of a 
Wordsworthian degeneration. In the period of The Excursion felt thought has 
given place to reflection; the poem is not shown forth in images: ‘it is static; it 
is all talk.’ Now though it is idle to quibble about the fact of poetic degeneration 
by referring to the technical mastery of a few lines or sonnets or a balanced 
opinion on Chartism in the Rydal Mount table-talk, criticism is suspect which 
goes on to suppose that a defeat or betrayal of personality of some kind had taken 
place. Such a criticism implies that a further progress or integration of personality 
could have been brought about in the poet and his characters; and this is to mis- 
take the essential character of Wordsworth’s best poetry, which is not the expres- 
sion of psychological equilibrium, but an inevitably partial exploration of 
‘unknown modes of being’. It is not surprising that this exploration should have 
ended, as it began, in darkness. In the phrase that Mr. Eliot employs of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth had been visited by the muse, and the experience was an over- 
whelming one. 

Miss Marsh does not entirely escape the risk of heavy-handedness of this sort 
in discussing the falling off of Wordsworth’s inspiration; her complaint that 
there is ‘no real figure of active conquest of suffering’ in The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone is eloquent of her desire for therapy, for solving a problem rather than 
presenting a mystery. 

The final chapter, on Wordsworth’s theory of imagery, endeavours to show 
that his own critical writings endorse the author’s reading of his poetry, and 
anticipate the modern conception of the organic image. Her discussion of the 
Prefaces is extremely valuable, though she does not seem to me quite to carry her 
point. Admittedly there are statements which suggest Wordsworth took the 
organic view; for instance, in the ‘Essay Supplementary to the Preface’ of 1815: 
‘poetry is incapable to sustain her existence without sensuous incarnation’; but 
these usually occur in writings later than the Preface of 1800. The language of 
the latter often suggests a contrary belief: that the poet must:adhere to ‘the thing 
itself’, the original experience, in a way which precludes any attempt at imagina- 
tive assimilation. It is the same in the practice of the Lyrical Ballads period. The 
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banality of the narration by rural characters in “The Thorn’ and “The Idiot Boy’ 
has something valuable about it which must not be tampered with. Only when 
there is an ‘objective correlative’ inherent in the story, like the sheepfold in 
‘Michael’, does Wordsworth submit his poem to the imaginative discipline more 
proper to poetry. In Lyrical Ballads he seems to be aiming at that vitalization 
of commonplaces spoken of later in the ‘Essay on Epitaphs’. The White Doe 
shows how far he came round to accepting the poet’s imaginative freedom to 
impose a unifying symbol on his story; and many of the passages Miss Marsh 
cites would seem to refer to his later practice. 
ROGER SHARROCK 


The Letters of Sydney Smith. Edited by Nowext C. Smitu. Vol. I, pp. 
xxxii+492; Vol. II, pp. xviii+493-890. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 
84s. net. 

An edition of Sydney Smith’s letters is a task formidable enough to daunt the 
most patient, industrious, and learned of editors. Sydney Smith had a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances ; but being compelled to spend a great part of 
his life in remote country parsonages, he was forced back upon writing letters q 
to maintain contact with his friends. His letters bubble with his irrepressible wit 
as much as the record of his conversation, and for that reason his correspondents 
were moved to keep even the most trivial of his notes accepting a present of 
venison or declining an invitation to dinner. The conditions were therefore 
favourable for the preservation of so large a quantity of his letters that an editor 
might well despair of collecting all that have survived. Mr. Nowell Smith has 
been on the lookout for a quarter of a century and his tally is 1,038, of which 298 
have not previously been published. This is a grand haul, and it may be many 
years before enough are assembled to justify a supplementary volume. As a 
contribution to vol. III, I offer a letter to Creevey of 6 June 1812, printed by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell in The Creevey Papers, A Selection (1912), p. 165; a letter 
to Bowles of 6 December 1838, printed by Garland Greever in A Wiltshire 
Parson and his Friends (1926), p. 164; a letter to Alfred Novello and one to Mary 
Cowden Clarke, both written apparently in July 1844 and printed by Richard D. 
Altick in The Cowden Clarkes (1948), pp. 120-1; three letters to Hayward, 
printed by Henry E. Carlisle in A Selection from The Correspondence of Abraham 
Hayward (1888), i. 57, 98, 99; and seven letters to Richard Heber, printed by } 
R. H. Cholmondeley in The Heber Letters (1950). Mr. Nowell Smith prints only ] 
one letter from Sir Robert Peel, but an entry in the 1950 Supplement to the 
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Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum suggests that there 
may be as many as fifteen in the Peel papers; and the six letters in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (see P.M.L.A., Ixvii (1952), 52) seem to have been overlooked ' 
as well. In this third volume let us also see the letters to Leonard Horner about 
Francis Horner and to R. J. Mackintosh about Sir James. They are reprinted in 
Sydney Smith’s Works, and that perhaps is why Mr. Nowell Smith does not ) 
include them; but they qualify as private letters more fully than the letters to 
The Times which he does include. . 
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The first collection of Sydney Smith’s letters was published as a second volume 
to his daughter’s Memoir in 1855. It was the work of her friend and her father’s 
friend, Mrs. Austin. While any subsequent editor will recognize that a man’s 
letters can rarely be published without omissions immediately after his death, 
and will be grateful for the preservation even in mutilated form of so many 
transcripts, he can scarcely help reflecting that in many ways Mrs. Austin has 
made his own task more difficult. A collation of the published versions with 
surviving autographs shows that Mrs. Austin was guilty of mistranscribing and 
bowdlerizing the text, of conflating letters, and of misdating them. Attention is 
drawn in the notes to several instances of her editorial failings, and by some 
mischance an entire letter is available for collation. Letters 193 and 284 are the 
same, 284 being post-dated seven years in the Memoir, vol. II. Presumably the 
autograph reached our editor early enough for insertion in its proper place, but 
too late for the removal of the Memoir version without undue expense. Though 
Mrs. Austin’s tampering with the text does not matter where the original has 
survived, it calls for an unusual degree of vigilance and imagination where the 
editor must rely on the printed version. Mr. Nowell Smith possesses these 
qualities in such large measures that the reviewer experiences a shameful sense 
of glee when he catches him napping, Letter No. 908, whose text is derived from 
Memoir, vol. II, was addressed to Dickens on 6 January 1843 and congratulates 
him on the first Number of Martin Chuzzlewit published at the beginning of that 
month. A postscript adds, ‘Chuffey is admirable. I never read a finer piece of 
writing; it is deeply pathetic and affecting. Your last number is excellent.’ 
‘Last’ is suspicious. Would anyone refer to the first Number just published as 
also the last? Reference to the novel shows that Chuffey did not appear until 
Number 5, and that the postscript must therefore have been removed from a 
letter written in May 1843 and appended to the former letter. 

One other query about the dating of a letter may be mentioned here, though 
it does not involve the text of the Memoir. Letter 627 is a brief note to Lady 
Holland, undated in the manuscript, but dated ‘1832?’ by Mr. Nowell Smith. 
The message reads as follows, ‘Macintosh has sent me my Letters. I think the 
enclosed will amuse you. I have consigned the rest to the flames.’ The best gloss 
is provided by Letter 710, written on 1 February 1836 to Lady Grey, where in 
the penultimate paragraph we read: 


Mcintosh kept all Letters: he had a bundle of mine which his Son returned to me. 
I found a letter written 35 years ago or thereabouts giving to him Mcintosh an 
account of my first introduction to Lord and Lady Holland. I sent it to Lady 
ay who was much amused by it. I call her a magnificent structure of flesh and 


The letter to Mackintosh is No. 103, dated by Mr. Nowell Smith 1 October 1805. 
It is the only letter to Mackintosh which appears to have survived. Is it not 
therefore probable that it was the letter sent to Lady Holland with Letter 627 
and that the covering letter was written in January 1836 rather than in 1832? 
In addition to these difficulties, the editor of Sydney Smith’s Letters must 
wrestle with a hand which is often baffling in its obscurity, ‘only legible with 
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certainty’, says Mr. Nowell Smith, ‘when we know what he must have written’, 
Here are ample opportunities for conjectural emendation, a pastime which the 
editor exercises with admirable discretion. Where opportunities are so numerous, 
who can resist joining in the game? Letter 626, to John Allen, reports that Sydney 
has seen Sir James Mackintosh’s son, who ‘seems to wish that his father’s work 
should be as he left it without any addition’. Sydney agrees, and adds, ‘We are 
natural guardians of Mcintosh’s literary fame; will that not be in some degree 
tainted and exposed to ridicule, if his history is furnished by a regular Paternoster 
Hack?’ The allusion is to the History of the Revolution in England in 1688 which 
Mackintosh did not live to complete. May we not read ‘finished’ for ‘furnished’? 

Wide as his opportunities are for emendation, the editor has even wider oppor- 
tunities for annotation. Mr. Nowell Smith, ‘guided by what I hope may be a 
fairly just intuition of the curiosity of the average reader’, is discreetly erudite. 
One ‘average reader’s’ curiosity has been largely satisfied even though he has 
failed to discover on what principle the careers are described of persons mentioned 
in the text. If it is reasonable to suppose that anyone sufficiently interested to 
read these letters will know enough about Jeffrey and Lord Grey not to require 
an editorial account of them, the same reasoning might be thought to apply to 
Brougham and Rogers whose careers are summarized in footnotes. A reader, 
moreover, may well grow interested in a less famous person by the mere fre- 
quency of occurrence of his name: John Allen, Georgiana Harcourt, and Lady 
Grey are cases in point. But there is no discoverable note on Miss Harcourt or 
on Lady Grey; and though there is indeed a sufficient note on Allen, it would 
have been more conveniently found if the entry in the index had been in bold 
type. A small correction may be offered to the note on Letter 920, in which 
Sydney congratulates Dickens on a ‘number . . . full of wit, humour, and power 
of description’. “You must settle it with the Americans as you can’, he adds. 
The letter is dated 1 July 1843 and must refer to the first ‘American’ Number of 
Martin Chuzzlewit (no. vii) published that month, rather than to American Notes 
(1842), as Mr. Nowell Smith suggests. 

Recent editions of letters from the Clarendon Press have perhaps made their 
readers unduly exacting in their demands. We have been given postmarks as well 
as dates, addresses both of sender and recipient have been quoted in full, franks 
have been mentioned where they exist, and editors have been scrupulous in using 
angular brackets to denote editorial additions to dates and addresses. In these 
matters Mr. Nowell Smith belongs to an older school. Angular brackets are 
indeed used, but they seem to have been overlooked on a number of occasions 
(e.g. Letters 181, 201, 202, 204). Postmarks are quoted from time to time, but 
no notice is taken of their absence; and though Sydney Smith sometimes begs 
a frank, we are not told of his using them except in an interesting note (not 
readily discoverable in the index) to Letter 540. A note is prefixed (or appended) 
of the source of the text of each letter, and, in respect of manuscripts, of the 
present location. But page references are not always provided to vol. I of the 
Memoir, a book in which it is difficult for a reader to find his way, and of at least 
thirteen hitherto unpublished letters we are given no indication of the source. 

Mr. Nowell Smith adopted the customary practice of prefixing a list of letters 
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as a table of contents. In this instance the list occupies twenty-one pages. It 
may well be asked what purpose is served by such a list. I have consulted it more 
than once in order to establish the first or last letter addressed to a certain corre- 
spondent or to locate a letter of whose existence I was aware. The list served these 
purposes, but they would have been more simply and rapidly served if I had been 
able to turn to the correspondent’s name in the index and to the subheading 
‘Letters to’ under that entry. 

These perhaps are small points, indicating merely the extravagance of modern 
demands upon an editor. They count for little when weighed with the pleasure 
which Mr. Nowell Smith has given in collecting so much wit and wisdom, and 
the insight which he has provided into the political and social scene of Sydney 
Smith’s day. A reviewer in another journal has assumed as a matter of course 
that no-one would wish to read through all these letters. Another reviewer may 
be permitted to record his dissent. Not merely did he read every word, but he 
grew more and more dejected as he saw the end of his pleasure approaching. He 
looks forward to that supplementary volume. 

J. B. 


Mary Shelley, Author of Frankenstein. By E.izapetu Nitcuie. Pp. xiv+- 
255. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953. No price 
given. 


Professor Nitchie’s Introduction announces the purpose of her book quite 
clearly. She asks of Mary: ‘What, then, was she really like? What sort of tem- 
perament did she have? What sort of mind? How did she look upon her husband, 
her family, her friends, her world? This book attempts to find, chiefly in her 
writings, the answers to these questions.’ Wisely there is no attempt to reinstate 
the novels. Apart from Frankenstein, that strangely compelling work of a girl of 
seventeen, and parts of The Last Man, a novel of 1826, there is little worth saving, 
and Professor Nitchie makes no attempt to close her eyes to the fact. The interest 
remains in Mary and her opinions of her contemporaries who, under various 
disguises, appear again and again in her pages. 

Mary does not exempt herself from fictional treatment nor does she see herself 
through rose-tinted spectacles. Those moods of depression and bad temper she 
suffered from appear in the morbid reserve and irritability of many minor char- 
acters, and the self-portrait in Mathilda, written in the nine months when both 
her children died, could not be more honest or objective. 

Shelley himself was her favourite model, and Woodville in Mathilda is her 
first portrait of him. With Shelley dead and Sir Timothy forbidding her to write 
a Life, she worked out her desire to write about Shelley by re-creating him in 
many characters, as Adrian in The Last Man, a creature of beauty and love and 
freedom, drowned. in the end like Shelley, as Villiers in Lodore, and briefly as 
Edwin Raby in Falkner, a man who had married below him and been disowned. 
The members of that strangely complex family in which she was brought up 
provide many characters. Godwin, whom she loved but whose weaknesses she 
saw with a clear eye, appears in the portrait of the father in Mathilda into which 
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she put all she knew of his self-centredness and extravagant faults, together with 
her real love for him. It is suggested that the constant theme of orphans and 
motherless children in the novels arises from Mary’s sense of loss over Mary 
Wollstonecraft, a mother whom she never knew and whom she was certain she 
would have loved and admired. 

‘The conventions of popular fiction’, writes Professor Nitchie, ‘required the 
Byronic hero. Mary gave her readers what they wanted down to the last mus- 
tachio’, and she was well fitted to give it. Had she not known the great prototypes, 
Byron himself and Trelawny? She ignores the cynicism and the annoying petti- 
ness of Byron which she knew so well, presenting him as the proud romantic 
lover of liberty with faults only on a grand scale, as Castruccio in Valperga, or 
as Raymond in The Last Man, a portrait truly in the great Byronic tradition, 
sharpened by the penetrating comment of one who had known and suffered the 
man: ‘He was obstinate but not firm; benevolent in his first moments, harsh and 
reckless when provoked. Above all he was remorseless and unyielding in the 
pursuit of any object of desire, however lawless.’ 

These researches, pursued throughout the novels, uncover many portraits in 
whole or in part of many other friends and enemies. Seldom is material over- 
interpreted to aid the case when in such a study it is only too easy to find what 
one is looking for. This passage on Godwin illustrates the danger. 


Substitute in this narrative the radical intellectual élite for the world of fashion, 
unprofitable business projects and mistakes over leases for gambling, and a govern- 
ment post for a royal pension; make the man dogmatic and reserved instead of 
frank and confiding; change the poor cottager’s daughter into a buxom widow; 
read the account of his death figuratively—and you have a not too distorted picture 
of William Godwin. 


The mutandis of such a mutatis seem too many, especially if the result is only 
‘a not too distorted picture’. But hardly ever does Professor Nitchie let the ‘fun 
of identity-spotting’ as she calls it, persuade her to force the locks of these 
romans a clef. 

When all this has been done, what has emerged? We have seen Mary and the 
others from a new angle, but we see nothing extraordinarily new. In the conjec- 
tures on the loneliness theme and in the examination of the two handlings of the 
Emilia Viviani episode in A Bride of Modern Italy and Lodore, we gather some- 
thing of Mary which her letters and the gossips do not tell us. ‘Her view of the 
great and small who surrounded her’, writes the author, ‘is the view of a woman 
who, though much smaller than the giants who were her husband, her parents, 
and some of her friends, yet knew the giants well.’ It is typical of the sane en- 
thusiasm of this book that this should be the writer’s conclusion, no more, no 
less; and the sensitive study of Mary’s character, always the centre of these in- 
vestigations, fully justifies Professor Nitchie’s work and its closing sentences: 


There is the woman herself, to be seen in a fuller, truer light than that cast upon 
her by the words of worshippers and detractors or even by her own letters and 
journals. It is a woman neither angel nor devil, full of faults, full of merits: brave 
in spite of her self-pity, liberal in her views in spite of her compromises with society, 
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endowed with intellectual powers that command respect in spite of their limitations, 
and with imagination capable of creative achievement in spite of her later taming it 
to meet the taste of the reading public. There is in all her work, however dulled 
and diluted, the young author of Frankenstein. 

GRAHAM MIDGLEY 


The Critic’s Alchemy : A Study of the Introduction of French Symbolism 
into England. By RutH Z. Temp.e. Pp. 345. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1953. $4.00. 

This is a difficult book to characterize. Dr. Temple, whose special field 
seems to be Anglo-French literary relations in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, has written it, so she tells us, ‘to demonstrate the excellence of 
the aesthetic critic and ... to undertake his defence’ (p. 19). Her method is 
‘to compare the treatment of French poetry by three critics of this kind and 
two of other kinds’, her aesthetic critics being Swinburne, Arthur Symons, and 
George Moore, and her ‘two of other kinds’, Matthew Arnold and Sir Edmund 
Gosse. The book’s sub-title announces another subject. This second theme or 
subject, the introduction of French symbolism into England, is brought forward 
in the sections on Symons, Gosse, and Moore, but it is very feebly connected 
with more than a hundred pages on Arnold and Swinburne. As Symbolism is 
usually dated from the manifesto by Jean Moréas in 1886, it is hardly surprising: 
Arnold had then less than two years to live and Swinburne had been safely for 
seven years in his ‘Leyden jar’ at Putney. Clearly, if the sub-title describes the 
main theme, Arnold and Swinburne are out of place and the omission of Yeats 
is a matter for raised eyebrows. On the other hand, if impressionist or aesthetic 
criticism is the ‘Beast in View’, it is a pity that the author should be tied to Anglo- 
French literary relations: Pater, admitted to be the ‘fountainhead’ of aesthetic 
criticism in England, has to be left out because he has so little to say about 
French poetry. There are also minor difficulties of intention. On p. 253 Dr. 
Temple dismisses in a paragraph Moore’s debt to such French novelists as Zola 
and the Goncourts in accordance with her restriction to French poetry, but else- 
where she is more self-indulgent: discussions of Arnold’s interest in Sénancour 
and Amiel, or of the abilities of Swinburne and Symons as translators, cannot be 
intimately related to either of her proposed themes. Though quotations, allu- 
sions, and anecdotes are often interesting and well-chosen, they are as often not 
strictly relevant and consequently add to the formlessness. Perhaps the best way 
to regard the book is as a compilation of references to French literature, and more 
especially to French poetry, in the works of five English men of letters of Victorian 
times. From this viewpoint we can approve the zealous amassing of information, 
the checked references, the useful index. 

If such matters illustrate the minor scholarly virtues, to the author unfortunately 
they appear to constitute the whole of what is meant by ‘a scholarly approach’. 
She seems to have no idea that the persistent tone of a special pleader is inappro- 
priate, or that she weights the scales in favour of her impressionist critics and 
against her ‘outsiders’. (Why is it so culpable for Arnold to be wrong about 
Racine and yet so venial a sin in Swinburne?) Sometimes she is disablingly vague 
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about the impressionist elements in criticism. If Moore is a real impressionist, 
then Symons may be one, but he is certainly something more—the ‘somethi 
more’ perhaps being what he has in common with critics of ‘other kinds’. Nor 
is she as careful as one would like about literary evidence. For example, Swin- 
burne’s statement in 1go1, ‘I never had much in common with Baudelaire . . .’, 
tells us nothing of his opinion in 1867 while writing ‘Ave atque Vale’, because in 
1901 if the voice is Swinburne’s, the hands are only too obviously the hairy hands 
of Watts-Dunton. (The letter containing this quotation regrets the appearance 
of ‘Ave atque Vale’, ‘a poem to which you are altogether too kind’, in a Tauch- 
nitz volume of selections. - As Mr. Hare says, ‘Was there no cock to crow ?”) Per- 
haps it is simply that the breadth of view needed by the expert in comparative 
literature requires him or her to fly at such a height that the details of literary 
history at ground level are invisible. (See Dr. Temple’s failure to spot the obvious 
imitation of Meredith in Symons’s lines on p. 137 and Professor Neff’s correction 
in the notes, p. 286.) Certainly some excuse is needed when we are told so easily 
that the American ‘new critics’ of today ‘share much of the theory and the method’ 
of the aesthetic critics of the Decadence (p. 16). But what will excuse the ‘ines- 
capable’ conclusion that ‘Arnold . . . was not a great literary critic’ (p. 71), or the 
statement that he ‘disapproved of wit’ and wrote without clarity, flexibility, or 
elegance? After this it is no shock to find Swinburne preferred as a critic— 
Swinburne, who in praise or dispraise could never find anything but superlatives 
in his ink-well, who wrote that Victor Hugo ‘was the greatest tragic and dramatic 
poet born since the age of Shakespeare’, who held that L’ Art d’étre grand-pére 
was ‘the most absolutely and adorably beautiful book ever written’ (Hopkins 
spoke of its ‘blethery bathos’). These quotations are in Dr. Temple’s book, but 
she stands no nonsense from them. Her mind is already made up. 

A final point. This book was published in 1953 and its preface is dated 1951. 
Various straws seem to show that much of the writing may belong to the middle 
nineteen-forties. Most of the entries in the bibliography are earlier than 1940, 
none is later than 1945. Matthiessen’s The Achievement of T. S. Eliot is listed 
there in the 1935 edition, but the 1947 edition is cited when Matthiessen is 
quoted in Dr. Temple’s introduction, which was presumably the last part of her 
book to be written. Again, the Arnold letter to Sainte-Beuve, which she knows 
only at second-hand from an article by Arnold Whitridge in 1938 (see pp. 39 
and 176), has had its contents described and its first publication noted by L. 
Bonnerot on p. 529 of his Matthew Arnold: poéte (1947). If much of a book is 
seven or eight years old when it is published, how old is new? 

KENNETH ALLOTT 


Tennyson and the Reviewers. A Study of his Literary Reputation and of 
the Influence of the Critics upon his Poetry 1827-1851. By Epcar 
Fin.tey SHANNON, JR. Pp. xiv-+232. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $4.00; 255. net. 

This is a subject which has been a good deal written about before. Mr. Shan- 
non has discovered nothing spectacular, but he has produced a book that contains 
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new material, and that aids us towards a still sharper focus on Tennyson and his 
reviewers than we had already. The book’s defect, so far as it has one, is that it 
says little of those broader issues and problems to which this detailed matter is 
related. 

Chiefly by searching in the files of contemporary newspapers, Mr. Shannon 
(according to his own claim) has been able to find fifty-two articles about Tenny- 
son which appeared between 1827 and 1851 and have not so far been listed. As 
one might expect, the intrinsic interest of most of these as criticism is not great; 
but partly by their aid, and partly by re-scrutinizing the known material, Mr. 
Shannon shows that the early history of Tennyson’s poems is not quite what we 
have so far been told. His survey makes ‘it clear that the 1833 poems were on the 
whole more favourably received than is generally realized: apart from Croker’s 
onslaught in the Quarterly, most reviews (even Jerdan’s in the Literary Gazette) 
gave Tennyson’s work some measure of praise. The same thing is true, perhaps 
more conspicuously, of the reception of the poems of 1842. It is clear from Mr. 
Shannon’s book, moreover, that T. R. Lounsbury, in his Life and Times of 
Tennyson, 1809-1850, exaggerated the hostility which met these poems through 
making mistakes of more than one kind. First, he overlooked some of the reviews 
that were printed: alleging, for example, that no review of these poems appeared 
in the Atlas, which was, he stressed, a leading weekly, ‘held by many to be the 
ablest of all’. Mr. Shannon points out that this journal contained a warm com- 
mendation of the poems only just over a month after they were published; 
Lounsbury missed it, one supposes, because it was part of a general article which 
did not mention Tennyson in its title. Second, Lounsbury does not always dis- 
cuss his reviews fairly: Sterling in the Quarterly, and also Spedding in the Edin- 
burgh, were more favourable to Tennyson than he allows. Lounsbury was also 
mistaken in saying that the reviewers saw Tennyson’s good qualities much more 
slowly than the general reader. Even before Mr. Shannon’s book, of course, 
Lounsbury’s high-handed yet (to Tennyson) sycophantic style must have warned 
readers that (useful as his book is in many ways) he is not a model of detachment: 
but it is a good thing to have the details, especially since biographers like Sir 
Harold Nicolson and Sir Charles Tennyson have largely followed him on these 
points, 

How much the early reviews actually influenced Tennyson is a difficult ques- 
tion, about which there is no certainty to be had. But Mr. Shannon makes a good 
case for supposing that critics like Lounsbury and Miss Joyce Green (in her 
article in P.M.L.A., 1951) are exaggerating when they claim that Tennyson’s 
development proceeded independent of the critics. He points out, significantly, 
that Tennyson’s revisions were especially thorough in the poems which had pro- 
voked the most violent attacks (like Croker’s); and his account of how, later on, 
Tennyson modified The Princess to meet criticisms is also important in this 
connexion. 

In certain other ways Mr. Shannon’s account of Tennyson’s critics is rather 
less satisfactory. It is good that he should point out how, in the early days, some 
ctiticism by Tory journals may have been hostile for no better reason than 
Tennyson’s very loose association with Cockney School Radicalism. But, in his 
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sympathy for Tennyson, he barely shows that what the critics were saying was in 
part sensible, and in part sprang from what was right and good in their age. After 
all, the sentimental, other-worldly side of the Keats tradition was something 
against which Keats himself had recurrently revolted in advance. In encouraging 
Tennyson to be contemporary and didactic, moreover, were not the critics (even 
if their notions of these qualities were blatantly crude, and such as to foster 
Tennyson’s worst verse) to some extent encouraging him in the direction of Jn 
Memoriam? 

The other weakness of this book is on the critical side. We badly need a survey 
of Tennyson’s progress, and his revisions, which has regard to all that is signifi- 
cant in poetry, and not simply to its mechanics. Instead of attempting this, Mr, 
Shannon explicitly (p. 42) refers his readers, on critical matters, to Mr. J. F. A. 
Pyre’s The Formation of Tennyson’s Style, which he rightly calls ‘painstaking’, 
But this book, published in 1921, is almost entirely concerned with metrical 
technicalities and verbal ‘music’. When (to take one small point as example) 
Tennyson changes: 

Underneath the bearded barley 
The reapers, reaping late and early, 
Hear her ever chanting cheerly ... (1833) 


Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly... (1842) 


Pyre notices only the elimination of awkward r’s, th’s, and ch’s: the greater con- 
creteness, precision, and immediacy of the second version quite escape him. 
Mr. Shannon is perhaps entitled to delegate his critical problems; but doing so 
clearly limits the interest of his book. 

Within these limits, it is useful and scholarly. The index, notes, and biblio- 
graphy are full and seem very accurate, and the list of contemporary reviews is 4 
valuable original document. 


J. HoLtoway 


Dickens and Ellen Ternan. By Apa Nispet. With a foreword by EDMUND 
Wi1son. Pp. xviii+-89. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1952; London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 215. net. 

The author introduces her volume by writing of it as ‘a by-product’ of other 
researches on Dickens, but in the new work that is now appearing on his life it 
takes a place of the first importance. Since the publication of Thomas Wright's 
Life of Charles Dickens in 1935, Dickens’s biography has been overshadowed by 
the problem of his association with Ellen Ternan. It has both aroused the inter- 
est of a mystery and drawn the kind of attention which is always attracted by a 
scandal; and, above all, it has focused the acute difference of opinion between 
those who see Dickens as a kind of benevolent Pickwickian and those who 
regard him as a sharp and subtle writer in conflict with society and at odds with 
himself. In the controversy which has followed Wright’s original revelations, 
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charges of inaccuracy, misrepresentation, and bad faith have been made on both 
sides: many of which were entirely justified. Professor Nisbet’s study of Dickens 
and Ellen Ternan is important because she has largely turned aside from this 
controversy to the discovery of new information about what actually happened. 

Of particular value is her outline of the events which led to Dickens’s separa- 
tion from his wife and all that followed. Many of the most important letters 
which Dickens wrote about this time are now in libraries in the United States, 
and Professor Nisbet has drawn with careful judgement on those that have not 
been previously published. The letters to Mary Boyle clearly suggest his ‘restless 
dissatisfaction’ with his marriage even ‘before he fell in love with Ellen’; while 
one of those to the Swiss banker, Emile De La Rue (23 October 1857), reveals 
more openly than Forster’s shadowy outline how soon he began to excuse him- 
self by accusing his wife of ridiculous ‘jealousy’. No less interesting are a number 
of those written directly after the separation in which he tried to enlist his friends 
in a verbal campaign to check malicious scandal. 

The most important new evidence, however, is to be found in certain passages 
of his correspondence with W. H. Wills, written while in the United States in 
1867-8. Many of these were purposely obliterated and they have now been 
revealed for the first time with the aid of infra-red photography. Several of them 
speak of Miss Ternan in terms of the cicsest affection remarkable from someone 
so tensely reserved as Dickens: 


(10 December 1867) Enclosed is another letter for my dear girl, to your usual 
care and exactness. . . . I am in capital health and voice—but my spirits flutter 
woefully towards a certain place at which you dined one day not long before I left, 
with the present writer and a third (most drearily missed) person. 


(24 December) Enclosed, another letter as before, to your protection and dispatch. 
I would give £3,000 down (and think it cheap) if you could forward me, for four 
and twenty hours only, instead of the letter. 


(21 February 1868) You will have seen too (I hope) my dear Patient, and will 
have achieved in so doing what I would joyfully give a Thousand Guineas to 
achieve myself at this present moment! 


These and other remarks clearly show that Wills was forwarding Dickens’s 
letters to Ellen. While in the United States on his earlier visit Dickens had told 
Forster that if he were to drop a private letter in the street it would be in a news- 
paper next day and ‘nobody would think its publication an outrage’; and he was 
evidently anxious to avoid it being known that he was in regular correspondence 
with Miss Ternan. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that Professor Nisbet 
has also been able to show that Dickens was so reluctant to leave Ellen that he 
even worked out a plan for her to join him in America. 

A note in Dickens’s pocket-diary, taken in conjunction with certain memoranda 
he left for W. H. Wills, shows that he arranged to send a cable on his arrival in 
Boston to say she should follow him: 


Tel: all well means 
you come 
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Tel: safe and well, means 
you don’t come 


A few days after his arrival Dickens sent the message safe and well, and thus spent 
the rest of his time ‘drearily’ missing her. In spite of a recent suggestion that the 
code meant that Miss Ternan should proceed to England rather than to America, 
there is no reason to doubt that the more obvious interpretation is correct. For 
although Professor Nisbet has rather dangerously reduced the analysis of her new 
discoveries to a minimum there is no satisfactory alternative explanation. Until 
it can be shown that by ‘come’ Dickens meant ‘go’ the American theory holds. 

In addition to learning of such new discoveries it is hardly less valuable to have 
a general review of the whole affair outlined with such accuracy and care. With 
obvious restraint the author has restricted her argument to presenting the ‘evi- 
dence’ which has so often been demanded; and although many questions have 
been left unanswered (which others, less competent, will no doubt hasten to 
decide) the work results in an avowedly specialist study of the widest general 
appeal. “The case now rests’; and in so far as it is confined to ‘establishing . . . 
that Dickens and Ellen Ternan were lovers’ no one can be in doubt of the verdict. 
Beyond this point, however, it is still unsafe to go. 

Yet although it is an attempt to present the facts without prejudice, Professor 
Nisbet also makes it clear that she has entered the dispute as an advocate rather 
than as an arbitrator; and without questioning her conclusions it may be submitted 
that some of her witnesses are much less sound than they are allowed to appear. 
G. B. Shaw, for example, was seldom a trustworthy authority in matters of bio- 
graphy, and his letter to The Times Literary Supplement in support of Miss 
Gladys Storey’s Dickens and Daughter might well be considered ‘equivocal’. 
Miss Storey, herself, was inaccurate in a way which may be excusable in a ‘non- 
professional writer’ but which greatly lessens the value of the detail of what she 
has to say." Many of the comments of those who disliked Dickens, such as Mrs. 
Julia Byrne or Sir William Hardman, may still be discounted as malice; while 
Thomas Wright was acclaimed rather than ‘persecuted’ for his ill-composed 
biography. But the less said about past differences the better. The importance 
of the present study is the way it makes clear what is known; and after this it only 
remains to emphasize that much is still uncertain. 

1 Miss Storey’s account has often been challenged unfairly, but amateurism is no excuse 
for the inability to record simple fact. It is impossible to verify her records of conversations, 
but on comparing her quotations with their printed sources it is clear that she could not 
copy correctly. On p. 141, for example, there are twenty-nine errors in twenty-one lines, 
where she has run two of Dickens’s letters together without any indication. In one of 
them (to Wilkie Collins, 24 Jan. 1864) Dickens wrote: ‘But Rome and I are wide asunder, 
physically as well as morally’, which Miss Storey gives simply as ‘morally asunder from 
Rome’, though the original context leaves it open to doubt whether he meant the Roman 
Catholic Church. There follow six errors of punctuation; one misspelling; three cases of 
word-substitution ; two words wrongly inserted; a whole phrase omitted ‘. . . but that the 
Church’s hand is at its own throat I am fully convinced’; and a change from ‘the letter of 
obscure parts of the Old Testament’ to ‘the letter of the Old Testament’. If such altera- 
tions can be made in copying from a verifiable printed text, it is an open question how far 


one can rely on the detail of Miss Storey’s records of long conversations. There are 
other such examples, though none so bad. 
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The Foreword by Edmund Wilson is welcome for its critical authority, 
although after either of the “I'wo Scrooges’ Dickens as an aged roué falls rather 
flat. But a weakness in its critical asides is that while Mr. Wilson is acutely sensi- 
tive to the way the ‘Pickwickians’ unhesitatingly identify the author with the 
spirit of the earlier books, he brings himself up smartly against the same fallacy 
in appraising the significance of the new discoveries to an understanding of the 
later novels. Nothing, indeed, could more clearly demonstrate the critical rele- 
vance of such a biographical study than this difficulty in reconciling the life and 
work, for such questions as these are even more prominent now that many of the 
old disputes have thus been decided. 

K. J. Fre_pinc 


William Barnes, Linguist. By Wix.is D. Jacoss. Pp. 87 (University of New 
Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, 9). Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1952. $1.00. 


Barnes the linguist was overshadowed by Barnes the poet. His philological 
theories and experiments form the subject of an American monograph, which 
summarizes and analyses Barnes’s chief linguistic works from Se Gefylsta (1849) 
to An Outline of Rede-craft (1880). 

Barnes, as a ‘purist’ in language, had the courage of his convictions, and the 
elastic possibilities of the native vocabulary were abundantly, if curiously, illus- 
trated by his proved ability to suggest abstract concepts and new scientific ideas 
by native compounds. The position of ‘purist’, which Barnes purposely adopted, 
has analogies in Modern Icelandic where the native stock is forced to prove its 
continual fertility in invention in order to keep pace with the march of time. 

Barnes’s attitude to English was dictated by his experiences as teacher and 
preacher. Ready intelligibility was an imperative need, and the rustic speech of 
his own county, Dorset, provided suitable basic material for his linguistic experi- 
ments. Whatever these achieved they certainly demonstrated the richness inherent 
in the native Teutonic word-stock. While some of Barnes’s coinings are happy 
enough—‘sunderthink’ (dissentio), ‘sunderset’ (dispono), ‘faith-heat’ (enthusiasm) 
—others like ‘starkin’ (asterisk), ‘talecraft’ (arithmetic), ‘deemstery’ (criticism), 
‘fireghost’ (electricity), are not, except for a student of Anglo-Saxon or dialect, 
immediately comprehensible. An Outline of English Speech-Craft (1878) is well 
described as ‘a practical exercise in word-coining’. Barnes forces his Saxon 
instrument to the extreme limits of its solo possibilities. ‘One-head thing-names’ 
are not at once recognizable as ‘proper nouns’, ‘on-going mark-timeword’ is a 
clumsy periphrasis for ‘present participle’, ‘breath-pennings’ does not inevitably 
suggest ‘consonants’, nor does ‘mate-pennings’ suggest ‘alliteration’. While 
‘soaksome’ is a good synonym for ‘bibulous’, and ‘push-wainling’ a memorable 
substitute for ‘perambulator’, ‘matter-quickness’ does not readily convey the 
sense ‘electricity’. 

Mr. Jacobs shows that Barnes’s complete absorption in his ‘purist’ theory 
became more pronounced with each publication. As a linguist he worked alone 
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and apart from the group which, under the direction of F. J. Furnivall, was 
labouring to produce the New English Dictionary. 'The indifference of this group 
to Barnes’s independent theories and researches is attributed by Jacobs to Furni- 
vall’s influence. This is difficult to reconcile with Furnivall’s own linguistic 
peculiarities and his declared scorn for the exact study of philology. It might be 
maintained with some reason that the motive force in the neglect of Barnes pro- 
ceeded from some sterner philologist than Furnivall. Whatever may be the truth 
of this, Jacobs is right in stressing the independence and originality of Barnes’s 
work in its time and place. It is unfortunate that very few of his neologisms and 
revivals have been given an official stamp of recognition by the O.E.D. One of 
them, attributed to him by Mr. Jacobs—‘bird-lore’, current in the U.S.A. from 
1899 to 1940 as the title of a magazine—is not even mentioned in the Dictionary 
of American English where it might have been expected to appear. 

The style of the book under review is greatly at odds with Barnes’s passion for 
linguistic purity. It is curiously latinate and Barnes would hardly have been 
gratified by such phrases as ‘latinic iridescence’, ‘osmotic good fortune’, ‘Middle 
English while not fecundating in this manner’, or ‘he hypostasized what his pre- 
decessors but devoutly urged’. Misprints, of which the following are representa- 
tive, suggest a lack of scholarly exactness: p. 33, dama for déma; p. 35, Cwrteyrn 
for Gwyrteyrn; p. 54, Elusinian for Eleusinian(?); p. 58, béte noir for béte noire; 
p- 68, lardon (this is not in Bosworth-Toller. Perhaps laréowd6m is what is 
meant?). Mis-statements include the reference to ‘rearmouse’, p. 30. This can 
be found in the O.£.D. in spite of Mr. Jacobs’s statement to the contrary. While 
the effort to draw attention to Barnes the linguist is in itself praiseworthy, the 
style of Mr. Jacobs’s book is frequently so irritating and his inaccuracies are so 
disturbing that this monograph cannot be held to confer much distinction on the 
series in which it appears. 

Finally, if Barnes’s works on language appeal now rather to the antiquarian 
than to the serious philologist, they clearly indicate that the poet who chose to 
clothe his thoughts in the dialect of his own locality was using for his poems a 
language with which he was deeply familiar, the full resources of which his 
studies in dialect had made him able to control like a master. 

BEATRICE WHITE 


Melville’s Quarrel with God. By Lawrance THompson. Pp. viii+475- 
Princeton: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $6.00; 
40s. net. 

Melville’s Mardi. By Merrett Davis. Pp. xvi+240. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $4.00; 255. net. 
Melodrama shouts in Mr. Thompson’s title—Melville’s Quarrel with God— 

and the very paper echoes the sound. Thunder-clouds pierced with a lightning 

flash threaten us from dust-cover, cover, and title-page; and the same thunder- 
clouds roll at us over the opening of every chapter. It is an unfortunate lapse of 
taste on the part of the Princeton typographers whose work is generally so good. 

Yet it suits, only too well, the tone of the book. For Mr. Thompson writes as one 
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possessed of the truth; he has the key, the one key, which at last will open all 
the doors and show us what Melville was really after. 

All of Melville’s work is a long quarrel with God. There were momentary 
pauses, attempts at reconciliation, but this is the direction and the drive: an 
indictment of the God whom Melville found worshipped in the Christian 
churches, tyrannical, capricious, author of evil. Mr. Thompson takes us through 
the works interpreting them from this point of view. Here are two of his con- 
dusions. Of Billy Budd Mr. Thompson writes that the reader 


who can transcend the bias of his own prejudices, is shyly encouraged by Melville 
to view the story as a bitter comedy, in the satiric and sarcastic tradition of Lucian 
and Voltaire and Tom Paine: 


of Moby Dick 

Melville’s underlying theme . . . correlates the notions that the world was put 
together wrong and that God is to blame; that God in his infinite malice asserts a 
sovereign tyranny over man and that most men are seduced into the mistaken view 
that this divine tyranny is benevolent and therefore acceptable; but that the free- 
thinking and enlightened and heroic man will assert the rights of man and will 
rebel against God’s tyranny by defying God in thought, word, deed, even in the 
face of God’s ultimate indignity, death. 


Mr. Thompson is continually threatening those who may disagree with him with 
the accusation of being prejudiced by their Christian bias. But in these two 
cases, the atheist orthodoxy is just as out of place as the Christian. The point 
is that they are both irrelevant. In Moby Dick, dealing with the problem of 
evil, Melville naturally uses the theological categories—and there is, of course, 
irony at the expense of Presbyterian orthodoxy—but, finally, Ahab is moving in 
the true tragic zone which is neither Christian nor atheist: Ahab is awful and 
wonderful, yet condemned. The judgements are not separate: condemnation for 
deliberate breaking of the bonds of the human, and awe and wonder at his 
hubris. Billy Budd is a rarer case. The categories are irrelevant here because this 
is one of those exceptional works which seem, in a way, to lie beyond the bounds 
of tragedy: in its acceptance of good and evil it belongs (no comparisons of 
quality are intended) to the same order as The Tempest; an acceptance that it is 
difficult not to call religious, and equally difficult to call Christian. 

Mr. Thompson’s method and his success or failure depend on his reading 
of Melville’s ironies—the elaborate system of ironies that, he holds, Melville 
evolved to conceal yet reveal his dangerous thoughts; for this Melville is first 
and foremost an ironist in the tradition of Montaigne, Bayle, and Voltaire 
(and Mr. Thompson gives us a muddled and superficial historical account of 
Calvinism, the ‘sceptical humanists’ and the development of irony as a weapon 
against theologians). Mr. Thompson is highly ingenious here, far too ingenious 
in fact; for by the time he has finished with Melville’s ‘triple talk’ he has arrived 
at a point where nothing can possibly mean what it seems to mean and everything 
can mean just what Mr. Thompson wants it to mean. It all comes, of course, 
from having one truth to proclaim. Everything must be made to fit. And Mr. 
Thompson shouts at us, prods us, leaves nothing unsaid. A calmer exposition 
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might have been more convincing; but evangelists have never been known for 
their low and gentle voices. The qualities are of a piece; for after all this is a 
striking book, with its vehemence, its determination. It does command atten- 
tion, and of the many things in it—particularly Mr. Thompson’s perception of 
certain symbolic organizations—account will have to be taken. I myself found 
the chapters on White-Jacket and Redburn of notable interest. 

Mr. Davis’s book is another matter. It is a calm, modest, competent account 
of what led up to the writing of Mardi and of the strange mixture of motives in 
that peculiar work. It seems to me well done. Mr. Davis admirably succeeds in 
placing Mardi in the history of Melville’s development; and he is not blind to its 
grave deficiencies. John Murray’s apparently inexhaustible archives have opened 
to provide interesting new material on Melville’s aims and plans. 

D. J. Gorpon 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Study of Everyman with Special Reference to the Source of its Plot, 
By Genjl TAKAHASHI. Pp. 80+22. Tokio: Ai-Iku-Sha. No date, no price. 


Professor Takahashi’s study of the source of the central idea of Everyman testifies to the 
interest taken in this late medieval morality in Japan. That the motif of a man vainly 
appealing to his friends to bear him company on a dangerous journey goes back to a 
Buddhist parable known to Europeans through the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat was 
matter of common knowledge. Professor Takahashi thinks he has discovered its ultimate 
source in no. 101 of The Miscellaneous Agama, where a man appeals in vain to three of his 
wives (who stand, briefly, for his body, his wealth, and his knowledge and relatives), and 
finds only his fourth wife, who symbolizes man’s intention, willing to accompany him. 

The second part of the booklet consists of an annotated edition of the play. In one 
place there is a discrepancy between the note and the text, when the latter follows the 
Huth reading ‘cap’ (‘I take my cap in my lap and am gone’), but the note explains the 
Britwell reading ‘tap(pe)’. 

R. W. ZANDvooRT 


Wild Men in the Middle Ages: A Study in Art, Sentiment and Demono- 
logy. By RICHARD BERNHEIMER. Pp. xiii+224-+50 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. 
$4.00; 25s. net. 


This is a very detailed and well-illustrated survey of the varied appearances and meaning 
of a common figure of medieval folk-lore and imagery. It is highly creditable if judged as 
an academic exercise diligently performed; but the determination to be both exhaustive 
and systematic seriously impairs the value of the book to other students, for the treatment 
of its examples tends to be cursory and repetitive. The author could have dealt, more 
advantageously and at greater length, with what was made of his subject in a few outstand- 
ing literary compositions, for instance, instead of merely filling out a hinterland of minor 
instances in which the full significance and potentialities are unrealized. Mr. Bernheimer’s 
work is probably as good in its kind as it can be, but his method is not sufficiently critical 
or cogent enough to provoke fresh lines of interpretation of the masterpieces of medieval 
art. Only towards the end of the book, in his discussion of the Diirer engraving reproduced 
on the jacket (as well as in the body of the volume), does he seem to me to approach more 
rewarding analysis, apart from providing a guide to the material. - 

A. I, DoyLz 
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Five Stuart Tragedies. Edited with an Introduction by A. K. McILwraitu. 
Pp. xxii+497 (The World’s Classics). London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. MclIiwraith’s new anthology will give as much pleasure as his other excellent 
volumes in the same series. His introduction is a lively one and the plays chosen well 
calculated to interest the beginner. The texts of two of them, Bussy d’Ambois and The 
Maid’s Tragedy, are reprinted from the standard modern editions; the other three, The 
Duchess of Malfi, The Roman Actor, and ’Tis Pity are modernized from the first editions. 
There are few misprints: I find four seriously misleading ones in Bussy (disparkling for 
disparking, p. 11; subject me for subject be, p. 13; doth for both, p. 24; gradation. for grada- 
tion, p. 46) and one reading not authorized by Parrott or by the 1641 or 1607 Quartos 
(inenarrable for inennerable, p. 73). But this is probably higher than the average. A com- 
parison of the ’Tis Pity text with de Vocht’s type facsimile of the 1633 Quarto seems to 
show that all the changes, except one (short for shirt, p. 461), are deliberately editorial. 
One is very doubtful and puzzled about ‘Morendo in grazia dee morire senza dolore’ 
(Iv. iii. 64) which Dr. MclIlwraith renders in his footnote as ‘dying in God’s grace is to die 
without pain’; the line is Gifford’s emendation of Q’s ‘Morendo in gratia Lei morire senza 
dolore’: Gifford does not give a translation of his own emendation, but he would not have 
agreed with Dr. McIlwraith about what it meant, for he criticized Weber for his ‘blas- 
phemy’ in emending the line, not unplausibly, as a mixture of Latin and Italian, ‘Morendo 
in gratia Dei morire senza dolore’. In the same play, there does not seem to be any real 
need to emend howsoever to however (1. 172, p. 421), hath to have (1. 217, p. 423) or require 
to requir’d (1. 62, p. 490). For some tastes the editor might be thought to be a little over- 
generous with the exclamation mark in this text, and it is a pity that it was not found 
possible to retain the form ’ee used fairly consistently throughout Q for ye (Fie upon ’ee, 
how d’ee, &c.) as well as Donado’s characteristic wu’t (for wilt). Type and paper maintain 
the good standard set by other recent volumes in this series, and the title-pages of the 
quartos are handsomely reproduced. 

PeTer URE 


Directions Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons. By James 
ARDERNE. Edited by Joun Mackay. Pp. xiv-+30. Oxford: published for 
the Luttrell Society by Basil Blackwell, 1952. Subscription, 25s. annually. 


Arderne’s Directions of 1671 is a brief and informal manual for the composition of the 
‘plain sermon’ which had come to satisfy the needs of the Restoration audience. Its brevity 
and informality themselves indicate the distance we have now travelled from Hooker and 
Andrewes and from the earlier type of ars concionandi. Care is to be taken that Proposi- 
tions are ‘laid down in the plainest words’; similes must be used sparingly and must ‘never 
stand in the place of an argument’. ‘High flights’ of enthusiasm are to be avoided (both in 
style and doctrine) as well as all kinds of abstruse or controversial theology. In the new 
climate of rational religion, it is only natural that the would-be preacher is advised against 
the ‘following of Poetick or Romantick writings, the latter being good for nothing, and the 
other best in its own measures’. 

On the other hand, Arderne’s points of contact with earlier modes of pulpit oratory 
should be recognized. His stress on Doctrine, Reason, and Use as the most practical and 
economical method for ‘rancking of your thoughts’ is in the clear Puritan tradition. This 
Mr. Mackay indicates in his brief but valuable Introduction; he likewise carefully illus- 
trates Arderne’s debt to John Wilkins, whose Ecclesiastes, 1646, was very definitely in the 
same tradition as the reformatory tracts of Chaderton, Perkins, and Baxter. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mackay has overlooked Arderne’s connexion with the Royal Society, of which 
he became a Fellow in June 1668. This may help to explain not only his interest in pulpit 
reform but also his specific link with Wilkins, the first Secretary of the Royal Society. 

HaRop Fiscu 
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The Advancement of Learning (1649). By JoHN HaLi. Edited by A. K, 
CrosTon. Pp. xiv-+-54 (Liverpool Reprints, 7). Liverpool: University Press, 


1953. 55. net. 

John Hall’s pamphlet was well worth reprinting for its own sake and for the light it 
sheds on the author. It deserves a place among the more important educational pamphlets 
of the period because of its interesting views on the state of learning in the mid-seventeenth 
century, especially in the universities. Professor Croston is to be congratulated on the 
accuracy of the text, on the helpful notes, and on the slight but interesting sketch of the 
author and his works in the Introduction. 

It was perhaps a pity that Professor Croston did not have access to the fuller information 
about Hall contained in an article in the July number of this Review; for he might have 
considered the influence on Hall in this pamphlet of Comenius, with some of whose works 
Hall was acquainted, and of Samuel Hartlib and John Dury, especially their plans for an 
Office of Address. As it is, he deals only with the influence of Bacon, Descartes (on what 
seems slender evidence), and Milton. 

Professor Croston sees in one of Hall’s suggestions (p. 42, ll. 28-32) a foreshadowing of 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London; but this conjecture is at 
least doubtful, for the same idea, for the collection of accounts of natural phenomena, 
seems to have been put forward, for example, by Samuel Hartlib and by William Petty. 
He also asserts, too sweepingly I think, and on insufficient evidence, that Hall ‘looks for- 
ward to the scientifically planned state’ (p. xiii). Moreover, he has not related Hall’s criti- 
cisms and views on education to those of contemporaries and to the general state of 
education at the time. 

Two tentative suggestions for amendment of the text may be made: ‘file’ (p. 26, 1. 16) 
may be a misprint for ‘fill’; and ‘changeable’ (p. 29, 1. 27) should obviously read ‘charge- 
able’. And should not ‘Mercurius Elenctitus’ (p. vii) be ‘Mercurius Elencticus’? 

G. H. TurRnBuULL 


English Literature 1660-1800. A Bibliography of Modern Studies com- 
piled for Philological Quarterly. By Ronacp S. Crane, Louis I. BREDVOLD, 
RICHMOND P. Bonp, ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, and Louis A. Lanpa. Vol. I. 1926- 
1938. Pp. vit+575. Princeton: University Press, 1950; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1951. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. Vol. II. 1939-1950. Pp. iv-+579-1292. 
Princeton: University Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
$7.50; 48s. net. 

The character of this annual bibliography is well known and respected. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to do more than welcome and advertise the lithographical reprod:ction of 
the original issues, and to express the hope that supplementary volumes will be published 
from time to time. To assist the reader in using them, a continuous pagination has been 
added at the foot of the page, and an index has been provided by the present compiler, 
Professor Louis A. Landa. 

J.B. 


The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Vol. 15. Corre- 
spondence with Sir David Dalrymple. Edited by W. S. Lewis, Cuarzes H. 
BENNETT, and ANDREW G. Hoover. Conyers Middleton, Daniel Lysons, 
William Robertson, William Roscoe, William Beloe, The Earl of Buchan, 
Samuel Lysons, Robert Henry, James Edwards, Robert Nares. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis and Cuares H. Bennett. Pp. liv+395. Vol. 16. Correspon- 
dence with Thomas Chatterton, Michael Lort, John Pinkerton, John Fenn, 
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Mrs. Fenn, William Bewley, Nathaniel Hillier. Edited by W. S. Lewis and 
A. DayLe WaLLAcE. Henry Zouch. Edited by W. S. Lewis and RaLpu M. 
WiuiaMs. Pp. xxvi+439. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951 ; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $10.00; 80s. net each volume. 


As the names cited above indicate, these volumes are of particular interest to students 
of English literary and historical scholarship. To others than specialists they naturally 
offer less entertaining reading than the correspondence with more brilliant social figures. 
Nevertheless, the letters here show the breadth of Walpole’s interests and the ease with 
which he handled the topics, and they range over the whole of Walpole’s active life, from 
1736 to 1796. Forty-four of Walpole’s own letters are here printed for the first time; and 
twenty more now first appear in full. The most generally important correspondences are 
those with Pinkerton and Chatterton. Pinkerton aspired to be Walpole’s biographer and 
did in fact publish some Walpoliana after his subject’s death. The editor’s introduction 
on this episode is informative and he is no doubt right in explaining Pinkerton’s somewhat 
inconsistent views of Walpole’s character by Walpole’s failure to provide sinecures for his 
friends. Pinkerton’s attitude here leads us on to what he himself called ‘the unfortunate 
affair of Chatterton’. This matter is very fully discussed by the editor, all the known 
correspondence is printed, and in vol. 16 there is an appendix of Walpole’s Chattertoniana 
containing his marginalia to the Rowley poems and to the adversaria of Tyrwhitt and other 
books on the matter which will be indispensable to students of Chatterton. Vol. 15 con- 
tains Walpole anecdotes about Conyers Middleton printed from manuscripts in Mr. 
Lewis’s collection, William Cole’s account of Middleton now first printed from Cole’s 
Athenae Cantabrigienses, and Farington’s anecdotes of Walpole printed by royal per- 
mission from the manuscript at Windsor which is somewhat fuller than the text of the 
Farington Diary (1922-8). It is hardly necessary to add that the standard of editing 
characteristic of this edition is fully maintained in these valuable instalments. 

D. M. Low 


Thomas Gray of Pembroke. By S. C. Roperts. 13th W. P. Ker Memorial 
Lecture. Pp. 31. Glasgow: Jackson, Son, & Co., 1952. 35. 6d. net. 


‘I am for the present extremely well lodged here, and as quiet as in the Grande Chartreuse 
... everybody (even the Dr. Longs and Dr. Mays) are as civil as they could be to Mary de 
Valens in person.’ Gray’s interests and affections were centred in Pembroke long before 
the day in 1756 when he sought refuge there from the unsympathetic Fellows and rowdy 
undergraduates of Peterhouse: indeed it is hard to understand why he had not moved 
across the road much earlier. Fifteen peaceful years still lay before him in his adopted 
college, and then he was to die within its walls. His memory has always been honoured 
there as it deserves. A Fellow of Pembroke, the late Leonard Whibley, took over from 
Paget Toynbee the great edition of his Correspondence and brought it to a triumphant con- 
clusion. And now the present Master of Pembroke has distilled the essence of his Cam- 
bridge life into this wise and witty lecture. 

Gray grumbled a good deal, especially in his younger days, about Cambridge and its 
inhabitants, and his grumbles have been taken too literally. But, as Mr. Roberts says, ‘like 
all good letter-writers he charms by his inconsistency’. Expressions of affection for Cam- 
bridge, and for quite a number of people there, are not difficult to find in his letters; and 
when he referred to the senior members of the University as ‘a set of Men, among whom 
I have pass’d so many easy and (I may say) happy hours of my life’, he meant what he said. 
Mr. Roberts deals faithfully with Matthew Arnold’s exasperating misuse of the phrase ‘He 
never spoke out’, and with other current errors about the poet and the academic world in 
which he moved. He clears away much misleading nonsense, and draws a fresh and 
sympathetic picture of Gray in the process. 

R. W. Ketton-CrEMER 





332 SHORT NOTICES 


Johnsonian and Other Essays and Reviews. By R. W. CHapMan. Pp. viii+ 
243. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. net. 


Readers familiar with Dr. Chapman’s work (who necessarily include all Johnsonians and 
Austenians) will not be taken in by his modesty in describing the contents of this book as 
‘these Ephemera’. They represent the occasions (too few) during the past thirty years when 
Dr. Chapman has taken time off from his self-effacing editorial labours to speak in propria 
persona on literary matters; and his opinions are always worth attending to. Dr. Chapman 
is known as a great editor; this collection of reprinted pieces exhibits him as an acute and 
sagacious critic, whose only fault has been his reticence. 

Dr. Chapman’s subjects include Goldsmith, Chesterfield, Peacock, the Oxonian Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and (it need hardly be said) Jane Austen, Boswell, and Samuel Johnson 
(the dust wrapper claims four pieces in the book for Johnson, but I count at least six), 
They also include matters so dear to his heart as textual criticism, lexicography, the S.P.E., 
landscape gardening, and the art of printing. On all these, what he has to say is pertinent, 
authoritative, witty, and often intensely personal: Dr. Chapman’s essays and reviews are 
Johnsonian in more senses than one. Something of their quality may be inferred from a 
few remarks noted in passing. Goldsmith is neatly summed up: 


Nothing could be more characteristic of Goldsmith than that the year of his birth 
should be doubtful. It is not the kind of fact we should expect him to know himself. 


Something that has long waited to be said about Jane Austen is finally and bluntly said: 


There are, of course, and will always be people whom Jane Austen does not amuse, 
because they are stupid. 


From the review of a book attacking exact scholarship, this: 


[The world, its author tells us] ‘sides naturally with . . . the spiritual valour which 
dashes itself to pieces on the unbreachable walls which fence Truth’, and has little sym- 
pathy with ‘the slow and cautious movement of learning’. The history of our time has 
taught us to ask if the world might not get on better if it ceased to produce great men 
of action. 


But to review the work of him who so excels in reviewing the work of others is an 
arduous and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous task. One does not wish to bandy 
civilities with Dr. Chapman, except once again to protest that what he has to say here is 
not of ephemeral but of permanent importance. The book itself, as befits a book containing 
a classic essay on “The Art of Printing’, is beautifully made. 

D. J. GREENE 
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Commentary on King Alfred’s Or- [From the poet Cowper] 


osius (Simeon Potter), pp. 385-437. 
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Vol. xxxv, No. 1, February 1954 
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A note on Sir Gawain and the Green HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Knight (A. Macdonald), p. 15. 

An emendation in Chaucer’s Book of 
the Duchess (Claes Schaar), p. 16. 
Contamination in late Middle Eng- 
lish (K. C. Phillipps), pp. 17-20. 


Vol. xxxv, No. 2, April 1954 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: aes- 
thetic design in stories of the first 
day (Chas. A. Owen, Jr.), pp. 49-56. 
The Waste Land and Ulysses (Giorgio 
Melchiori), pp. 56-68. 

‘Classifying’ which (Goran Karlberg 
and P. A. Erades), pp. 69~74. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 


Vol. iv, No. I, January 1954 
Coriolanus : tragedy or debate? (D. J. 
Enright), pp. 1-19. 

Aspects of Dryden’s imagery (D. W. 
Jefferson), pp. 20-41. 

Pater and the Victorian Anti-Ro- 
mantics (R. V. Johnson), pp. 42-57. 
Poetry and plain language: the verse 
of C. M. Doughty (John Holloway), 
i 
Mystical experience in Virginia 
Woolf’s The Waves (Peter and Mar- 
garet Havard-Williams), pp. 71-84. 


ETupes ANGLAISES 

VII‘ Année, No. 1, fanvier 1954 
Why was Beowulf preserved? (Karl 
Brunner), pp. 1-5. 
On Middle English textual criticism 
(Simonne d’Ardenne), pp. 6-21. 
The theme of solitude and retire- 
ment in seventeenth century litera- 
ture (Herbert G. Wright), pp. 22-35. 
The reinterpretation of Laurence 
Sterne (Alan D: McKillop), pp. 36- 
47- 
Note sur les sources de Timon of 
Athens (Georges A. Bonnard), 
PP- 59-69. 
Thomas Hardy as revealed in The 
Dynasts (Richard Church), pp. 70-79. 
Th’ untun’d Kennell. Note sur 
Thomas Heywood et le théatre sous 
Charles Ier (Michel Grivelet), pp. 
101-6, 


Vol. xvii, No. 2, February 1954 


Walter Haddon: Elizabethan Latin- 
ist (Lawrence V. Ryan), pp. 99-124. 
Donne and Saint Teresa on the 
ecstasy (Eleanor McCann), pp. 125- 


32. 

Swift’s Anglo-Latin games and a 
fragment of Polite Conversations in 
manuscript (George P. Mayhew), 
PP- 133-59- ' 
Another source for Anthony Nixon’s 
The Scourge of Corruption (1615) 
(Edwin Haviland Miller), pp. 173-6. 


Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. lxix, No. 1, fanuary 1954 


Five fugitive pieces of fifteenth- 
century secular verse (Kenneth G. 
Wilson), pp. 18-22. 

Notes concerning certain poems by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Earl Les- 
lie Griggs), pp. 27-31. 

Was there a play on the martyrdom 
of Hugh of Lincoln? (Roger Sher- 
man Loomis), pp. 31-34. 

Words into images in Chaucer’s 
Hous of Fame, a third suggestion 
(Paul G. Ruggiers), pp. 34-37- _ 

Chaucer’s Second Nun’s Tale: Ti- 
burce’s visit to Pope Urban (Cyril A. 
Reilly), pp. 37-39- 

A euphemistic reference to the 
Reeve’s Tale (John Owen), pp. 43-44. 
A 1593 Chaucer allusion (Philip 
Williams), p. 45. 

Milton’s golden chain (Harry F. 
Robins), p. 76. 


Vol. lxix, No. 3, March 1954 


A late fifteenth-century love lyric 
(Rossell Hope Robbins), pp. 153-60. 
A Middle-English diatribe against 
backbiting (R. H. Bowers), pp. 
160-3. 
A lost Jacobean Phoenissae? (Nor- 
bert F. O’Donnell), pp. 163-4. 

[By Thcmas Goffe] 
The eavesdroppers in Jonson’s Se- 
janus (Allan Gilbert), pp. 164-6. 
Nathaniel Lee’s birth date (A. L. 
McLeod), pp. 167-70. 
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The association of ideas in Samuel 
Johnson’s criticism (Martin Kallich), 
pp.170-6. 

The canon and chronology of Wil- 
liam Godwin’s early works (Jack W. 
Marken), pp. 176-80. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Lamb, and 
Machado de Assis (Benjamin M. 
Woodbridge, Jr.), pp. 188-9. 


MoperN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 

Vol. xiv, No. 4, December 1953 

The episode of “The Villain of the 
Danube’ in Fenton’s Golden Epistles 
(Jeannette Fellheimer), pp. 331-4. 
The Hector-Andromache scene in 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
(Aerol Arnold), pp. 335-40. 
“Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rime’ (Allen R. Benham), pp. 341-7. 
A forgotten noble savage, Tsonnon- 
thouan (James R. Foster), pp. 348- 


59- 
Landor’s American publications 
(R. H. Super), pp. 360~74. 


MOoperN LANGUAGE REVIEW 


Vol. xlix, No. 2, April 1954 

“The Game at Chesse’ : how it struck 
a contemporary (Geoffrey Bullough), 
pp. 156-63. ; 
‘Illudo Chartis’: an initial study in 
Carlyle’s mode of composition (Mar- 
jorie P. King), pp. 164-75. 

The lime-tree and early German, 
Goliard and English lyric poetry 
(A. T. Hatto), pp. 193-209. 

Swift’s first poem (Irvin Ehren- 
preis), pp. 210-11. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 


38ste Faarg., Afl. I, I Fanuari 1954 
Five Middle English verse prayers 
from Lambeth MS. 541 (Rossell 
Hope Robbins), pp. 36-41. 

The date of Henry IV (John W. 
Draper), pp. 41-44. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 


Vol. liv, Nos. 7-8, 25 November 1953 
The functions of magic in Milton’s 
Comus (Nils Erik Enkvist), pp. 310- 
18. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
Vol. viti, No. 4, March 1954 


Wilkie Collins and the American 
theater (Robert P. Ashley), pp. 241- 
55- 

Structure and idea in Jane Austen’s 
‘Persuasion’ (Joseph M. Duffy, Jr.), 
pp. 272-89. 

The cave of Trophonius: myth and 
reality in De Quincey (Brooks 
Wright), pp. 290-9. 

River imagery in ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
(Jerome Thale), pp. 300-6. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol.i, New Series, No. 2, February 1954 


Walter Roet and Philippa Chaucer 
(Margaret Galway), pp. 48-49. 
William Penn and Chaucer (Beach 
Langston), pp. 49-50. 

A suggested gloss for Herbert’s ‘Box 
where sweets . . .’ (Michael F. 
Moloney), p. 50. 

William Blades’ comment on Cax- 
ton’s ‘Reynard the Fox’: the geneal- 
ogy of an error (Donald B. Sands), 
Pp. 50-51. ae 

John Webster’s ‘Devil in crystal’ 


' (G. P. V. Akrigg), p. 52. 


Dekker not a Merchant Taylor 
(R. G. Howarth), p. 52. 

The kite-cluster in “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen’ (Kenneth Muir), pp. 52- 


53- 

A lost play the source of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Henry IV’ and ‘Henry V’ 
(C. A. Greer), pp. 53-55. 

Two burlesque imitations by Swift 
(George Mayhew), pp. 55-57. 
Gildon vs. Prior (G. L. Anderson), 
pp. 57-58. 

William Collins’s house in Chiches- 
ter (Audrey Jennings), pp. 58-60. 
A letter from Lord Hailes to James 
Boswell in Holland (R. H. Carnie), 
pp. 63-65. 

A sketch of Burke by his executors 
(Bertram D. Sarason), pp. 65-66. 
Blake and Godwin (David V. Erd- 
man), pp. 66-67. 
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Coleridge, Southey and ‘Joan of Arc’ 
(G. Whalley), pp. 67-69. 

Jane Austen and Choderlos de Lac- 
los (Frank W. Bradbrook), p. 75. 
Keats, Mary Tighe, and others 
(C. W. Gillam), pp. 76~79. 

Emily Bronté and ‘Hamlet’ , Arnold 
P. Drew), pp. 81-82. 

Matthew Arnold and ‘Enoch Arden’ 
(J. D. Jump), pp. 82-83. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 146 (Charles 
A. O. Fox), p. 83. 


Vol. i, New Series, No. 3, March 1954 


The ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ for 755 
(Charles Moorman), pp. 94-98. 
William Crashaw—Puritan divine, 
poet and bibliophile (P. J. Wallis), 
pp. 101-2. 
The fable of the oak and the briar 
(Calvin Huckabay and Everett H. 
Emerson), pp. 102-3. 

[In Spenser] 
The behaviour of Brigadore: “The 
Faerie Queene’, V, 3, 33-34 (Waldo 
F. McNeir), pp. 103-4. 
Robert Parsons’s ‘Resolution’ and 
‘The Repentance of Robert Greene’ 
(Edwin Haviland Miller), pp. 104- 
8 


Shakespeare and the ‘Consolatio’ 
(Rolf Soellner), pp. 108-9. 
‘Lear’ and the Morality tradition 
(K. W. Salter), pp. 109-10. 
“We that are young’ (Theodore C. 
Hoepfner), p. 110. 

[In King Lear] 
The case of Antonio’s melancholy 
(K. B. Danks), p. 111. 
A Shakespeare parallel (C. Overbury 
Fox), p. 111. 
The locale of ‘Hamlet’ (S. G. E. 
Lythe), pp. 111-12. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar’. Dra- 
matis Personae (Howard Parsons), 
p. 113. 
John Webster’s burial (R. G. How- 
arth), pp. 114-15. 
A woman’s arm: George Eliot and 
Rhoda Broughton (Carl H. Ketch- 
am), pp. 117-18. 


Two notes on John Davidson (John 
A. Lester, Jr.), p. 118. 

Lewis Carroll’s periodical publica- 
tions (Roger Lancelyn Green), pp. 
118-21. 

Masefield’s ‘Dauber’ and Falconer’s 
‘Shipwreck’ (Gordon W. Couch- 
man), p. 124. 

Swinburne’s poem ‘Love’ a transla- 
tion from Victor Hugo (Ruth Marie 
Faurot), pp. 124-5. 

Theauthor of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days’ (An Old Boy), pp. 125-6. 

A Hardy-Housman parallel (C. Ho- 
bart Edgren), pp. 126~7. 


Vol. i, New Series, No. 4, April 1954 


‘Sawles Warde’ and Herefordshire 
(Cecily Clark), p. 140. 
English anti-machiavellianism be- 
fore Gentillet (J. C. Maxwell), p. 141. 
Two previously unnoted MSS. of 
poems by Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(Frank J. Warnke), pp. 141-2. 
Edward Fairfax—base son and lost 
eclogues (Charles G. Bell), pp. 143- 
5. 
Marston’s use of Seneca (John 
Peter), pp. 145-9. 

vius teases his audience (Nor- 
man Nathan), pp. 149-50. 

[Fulius Caesar, 1. i] 

The prototypes of King Lear and his 
daughters (Sir Gyles Isham), pp. 
150-1. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart’s definition 
of wit (Kelsie B. Harder), pp. 154-5. 
Nathaniel Ward and Izaak Walton 
(Cecil C. Seronsy), p. 156. 
Etherege and Holbein (Marie Nev- 
ille), p. 157. 
Aubrey’s ‘Mr. Uniades’ (Elsie Dun- 
can Jones), pp. 159-60. 
Colonel Hutchinson: manuscript 
and printed memoirs (Sydney Race), 
pp. 160-3. 
The paradox of Samuel Boyse (Ed- 
ward A. Bloom), pp. 163-5. 
Mrs. Inchbald and ‘Thomas Holcroft 
in Canterbury 1777 (John Eva), 
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Yeats’s “The Delphic Oracle upon 
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PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
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An Elizabethan attitude toward peace 
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The transformation of Christopher 
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THE BROKEN LEAF IN MS. JESUS 
COLLEGE, OXFORD, 29 


By CeLia SISAM 


S. Jesus College 29, now deposited in the Bodleian, is made up of 
two disparate parts. The first—an incomplete fifteenth-century 
Latin chronicle—does not concern the present investigation. The second, 
which will here be called J, was written in one main hand in the late 
thirteenth century,’ and extends in the old foliation from f. 217 to f. 330.2 
It includes the later of the two extant copies of The Owl and the Nightingale. 

In the late seventeenth century the manuscript belonged to the Reverend 
Thomas Wilkins (d. 1699)* of Llan-fair, Glamorganshire. He was a graduate 
of Jesus College, and presented the manuscript with two others, Jesus 
MSS. 27 and 119, after 1684, when MS. 119 was rebound for Wilkins, and 
before 1694, when all three are included among the Jesus manuscripts in 
Bernard’s Catalogue.’ 

On f. 228+ Wilkins wrote the famous note: ‘On parte of a broaken leafe 
of this MS. I found these verses written, whereby the Author may bee 
gues’t at (viz.) 

Mayster Iohan eu gretep . of Guldeuorde po. 
And sendep eu to Seggen . pat synge nul he no. 
Ac on pisse wise he wille endy his song: 


God Louerd of heuene . beo vs alle among: 
AMEN.’ 


' For the dating of J, I am indebted to Mr. N. R. Ker. 

2 It is convenient to keep the old foliation, although it is indistinct towards the end, 
because it is used in the principal editions of the Middle English texts in J. In the new 
foliation, J extends from f. 144 (2) to f. 257. 

3 J, ff. 2297-241". For a description of J and of the earlier MS. of The Owl and the 
Nightingale, Cotton MS. Caligula A IX, see The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. J. W. H. 
Atkins (Cambridge, 1922), pp. xxi ff.; and ed. J. E. Wells (Boston and London, 1907), pp. 
vii ff. 

* Wilkins died on 20 Aug. 1699, aged 74; see G. J. Williams, Traddodiad llenyddol 
Morgannwg (Caerdydd, 1948), p. 162. I owe this reference and the further information 
about Wilkins on p. 341 and n. 4 to Professor I. L. Foster, who kindly translated for me 
passages from Professor Williams’s book. 

5 Catalogi librorum manuscriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae . . . (Oxford, 1697), 1, pt. ii, 
pp. 68 f.; see I. Foster, “The Book of the Anchorite’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xxxvi (1950), 198 and n.; Miss B. Hill, who first drew attention to these entries in Bernard’s 
Catalogue, will discuss the question fully in a forthcoming article on the benefactions of 
Thomas Wilkins and his son to Jesus College. Dr. R. W. Hunt has kindly referred me to 
the Bodleian Summary Catalogue, 1 (Oxford, 1953), xxxiii, where he shows that Bernard 
finished cataloguing the Oxford college libraries by Easter 1694. 
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The mention of John of Guildford' has attracted the particular notice of 
critics of The Owl and the Nightingale, because in that poem Nicholas of 
Guildford is to judge between the disputants. But no trace has been found 
of the broken leaf. 

J is written throughout in quires of twelve leaves. The first three quires 
are regular, extending from f. 217 to f. 252. The fourth, ff. 253-62, is two 
leaves short: one leaf was lost after f. 253, so that the end of An Orison of 
Our Lady, which begins on f. 253> is missing; and another has gone before 
f. 262, which begins with the concluding fragment of a poem apparently 
on Judgement Day. The missing leaves, ff. 253-++- and 261+, were a con- 
jugate pair, the second and eleventh of the quire. 

The only other defective quires are in the French part of the manuscript, 
and the texts affected are two of the three Anglo-Norman poems by Chardri 
which are preserved in J and in the earlier C[otton] manuscript of The Owl 
and the Nightingale: the eighth quire, ff. 299-308, has lost its original fourth 
and ninth leaves after ff. 301 and 305; and the tenth and last quire has lost 
its outside pair of leaves after ff. 320 and 330. Comparison with C shows 
that the first three of these missing leaves were filled by continuous French 
text.2_ The original end-leaf was probably blank, as the scribe finished his 
last French piece, Le Petit Ple, half-way down the second column of f. 330°, 
leaving the rest of the column empty. 

All the other quires are regular, and the generous spaces !eft by the scribe 
at the ends of a number of poems? indicate that he had no need to add 
leaves extra to the quires. So there is no reason to think that any but these 
six leaves have gone from J; and only three of them could have contained 
John of Guildford’s quatrain. 

Had Thomas Wilkins found the quatrain on the lost end-leaf of the 
manuscript, the natural place for him to have copied it was on the page 
before,* in the space after Le Petit Ple. His choice of f. 228*—the first 
blank space in J—indicates that the broken leaf was nearer the beginning 
of the manuscript, in the English part. It must then have been one of the 
two leaves missing from the fourth quire; and there is some evidence that 
one of these leaves was in fact ‘broken’. 

It is convenient here to list the poems contained in this fourth quire 


™ I can find no satisfactory meaning for po in the quatrain, if, as seems best, of Guldeuorde 
is taken with Mayster Iohan rather than with eu. 

2 The loss of these three leaves was noted by J. Koch in his edition, Chardry’s Fosaphaz, 
Set Dormanz und Petit Ple (Heilbronn, 1879), p. vii. 

3 At the end of The Passion of Our Lord (f. 228*/5) the rest of f. 228 was left blank; and 
there are blanks of 27 lines after The Owl, 6 iines after Poema Morale, 7 lines after the 
Latin Assisa Panis Anglie, over a column after The XI Pains of Hell and La Vie de Set 
Dormanz, a column after La Vie Seint Fosaphaz, and half a column after Le Petit Ple. 

+ Just as the last lines of Judith have been copied in a seventeenth-century hand from a 
lost end-leaf onto the last page of the Beowulf MS. 
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(ff. 253-62), all of which are in the same hand. Bracketed references are to 
Morris’s Old English Miscellany, where the English texts in J are printed. 
Roman numerals are prefixed to those poems which appear also in the 
Cotton MS.: 

ff. 2526-3: I, Long Life (pp. 156 ff.). f. 253>: II, An Orison of Our Lady 
(pp. 158ff.). First missing leaf, f.253+-. f. 254°: the last seven lines of An- 
nunciation (p. 100). f. 254*->: The Five foys of the Virgin (pp. 87 f.). ff. 
254°-5*: Hwon Holy chireche is under uote (p. 89). f.225*-»: IV, Doomsday 
(pp. 162 ff.). ff.255>~7>: V, Death (pp. 168 ff.). f.257°: VI, Ten Abuses (pp. 
184 f.). f. 2582»: VII, A lutel soth sermun (pp. 186 ff.). f. 258%: St. Thomas 
the Martyr (p. 90). ff. 258>-60+: On Serving Christ (pp. go ff.). ff. 260*- 
1: A luue Ron (pp. 93 ff.). f. 261°: the first twelve lines of Annunciation 
(p. 100). Second missing leaf, f. 261+. f. 2627: the end of a poem on 
Judgement Day (pp. 100 f.); Signs of Death (p. 101); Three Sorrowful 
Tidings (p. 101). ff. 262*-5*: Proverbs of Alfred (pp. 102 ff.). 

It is generally supposed—and with reason—that the two fragments of 
Annunciation (ff. 261» and 254°) belong to one poem, as they are alike in 
style and metre,' and the last stanza has verbal echoes of the first. But the 
end fragment has been copied several pages ahead of the beginning. And 
between the two fragments a few lines have been lost: no more than a single 
four-line stanza need be missing. 

Atkins,” following the suggestion of Wells,’ thought that the leaves had 
been deranged in binding, and that their original order was: 253, gap, 
258, 259, 260, 261, gap, 254, 255, 256, 257, gap, 262. But allowing for the 
two leaves lost after f. 253 and before f. 262, this transposition brings the 
two Annunciation fragments onto the two middle pages of the quire, ff. 
261> and 254%, between which no lines could have been lost from the 
manuscript; so that the second gap assumed by Atkins is physically 
impossible. 

There is a further objection to transposition. In the Cotton MS. seven 
minor Middle English poems (here numbered I-VII according to their 
order in C) follow The Owl and the Nightingale in the same hand. Six of 
these are in this fourth quire of J; and III, Will and Wit (Morris, p. 192), 
which is missing in J, was presumably lost, together with the end of II, 
when f. 253+ disappeared. C and J evidently derived these seven poems 
independently from a manuscript X,* which also included The Owl and the 


1 The poem is in four-line stanzas, consisting of three long rhyming lines and a short 
line. One short line (perhaps with the meaning ‘said Mary’) has dropped out after Mary’s 
speech in the end-fragment; the last stanza has four rhyming lines. 

2 p. xxiv. 3 pp. xi f. 

* It is established that the C and J texts of The Owl and the Chardri poems derive 
independently from a common source (X), not the original; see Atkins, pp. xxv ff. and 
Koch, pp. x f. The presumption that the seven minor poems were also in X is confirmed 
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Nightingale and the three Anglo-Norman poems by Chardri found in both 
manuscripts. J agrees with C in the order of the seven poems, although it 
has three pieces that are not in C before IV. But if we transpose as Wells 
and Atkins suggest, the order of the poems in J is changed to I, II, (III), 
VII, IV, V, VI. 

So the separation of the two fragments of Annunciation cannot be 
explained by transposition. As the end of the poem appears at the top of 
f. 254%, its first part was presumably on the bottom of the verso of f. 253+ ; 
and the scribe must have had to recopy this first part on to f. 261 because 
f. 253+ got damaged while the manuscript was still in his hands. 

It may be inferred that the damage did not extend to the upper part of 
f. 253+, where the last nineteen lines of An Orison of Our Lady were 
written on the recto, as the scribe who troubled to save Annunciation would 
not have failed to preserve the end of the more important Orison,' had it 
also been affected. The likeliest way for f. 253+ to have been damaged was 
by a tear across the lower part of the leaf. On this part was Annunciation, 
of which the first three stanzas (each of three long lines and a short) were 
recopied on f. 261». One stanza would normally have been written in three 
manuscript lines ; so if we assume that a single stanza is missing between 
the surviving fragments, there would have been about twelve manuscript 
lines of Annunciation at the foot of the verso of f. 253+. The leaf was 
almost certainly ruled for thirty-two lines on both sides.? So a horizontal 
tear near the twentieth line—perhaps guided by the ruling—would detach 
Annunciation and leave Orison intact. 

The fragment on f. 261> begins with the usual coloured capital, showing 
that it was written before the rubricator did his work. But it was copied 
after the scribe had completed the quire, as there was evidently no space 
available before f. 261». Here, at the end of A /uue Ron, there was a space 
of eight lines at the foot of the page, into which the scribe crowded the 
first three stanzas of Annunciation. He may have continued his recopying 
somewhere on the next leaf, f. 261+, so that when this leaf was lost the 
piece connecting the two fragments disappeared. 


by the close agreement of the C and J texts; by J’s independence from C, e.g. in V, 43 f. 
and VII, 71 f.; and by a mistake in their common source in VII, 39, where C (f. 248°, 
col. ii. 27) reads purse for purse, and J (f. 258%, 24) copied wurse, then expuncted w and 
wrote p above it. 

Koch also shows, arguing from the text of Le Petit Ple, which appears in a V[atican] MS. 
as well as in C and J, that between J and X another MS., the common source of J and V, 
intervened. 

1 The presence of Annunciation and The Five Foys of the Virgin in J, but not in C, sug- 
gests that they were inserted (by J or a predecessor) into the X material because poems on 
the Virgin were of special interest. Will and Wit, which was probably on the other side of 
Annunciation in J, was relatively unimportant. 

2 J has 30-39 lines to a page; but facing pages within one quire are ruled for the same 
number of lines in J, and ff. 253” and 254? both have 32 lines. 
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For the content of f. 261+- there is hardly any evidence. The lower part 
of the verso was occupied by the poem on Judgement Day, of which the 
last few lines appear at the top of f. 262*. The fact that the scribe did not 
recopy the beginning of this poem raises the presumption that, in the 
thirteenth century, f. 261+ was firm, and not seriously damaged by the 
tear in its conjugate, f. 253+. 

One of these two leaves contained John of Guildford’s quatrain. 
Wilkins’s statement that it was on part of a broken leaf points rather to 
f. 253+, which was apparently ‘broken’ in that its lower part had been torn 
away. As the end of II was on the recto of this leaf, the quatrain would 
then have been on the verso, leaving room for a short piece of about fourteen 
lines beside it. 

The damage to the broken leaf would in time loosen its conjugate, which 
may not have survived till Wilkins’s day. It was probably during his 
ownership that the broken leaf was lost, and the event which drew his 
attention to it and brought about its loss (with that of its conjugate, if it was 
still extant)' may well have been the rebinding of the manuscript, which 
was done while it was in Wilkins’s possession. The present binding of the 
late seventeenth century is crude, cobbler’s work, done before the manu- 
script came to Oxford;? but it was after Wilkins signed his name at the 
foot of ff. 692 and 215%, since the lower part of his characteristic signature 
has been cut off on these pages by the binder. 

Wilkins no doubt scrutinized the broken leaf, anticipating that it would 
be lost in binding. There is no reason to suppose that he understood much 
Middle English, in which there was little scholarly interest in his day; and 
his ignorance is revealed by his glossing halewe ‘saints’ in the last line of 
The Passion of Our Lord (£. 228) by Halleluja!’ But the quatrain is simply 
worded, and he understood enough to guess that John of Guildford might 
be the author of his manuscript. Wilkins, who was a zealous collector of 
manuscripts in Welsh and Latin* and must have been something of a 


' The fact that Wilkins had the manuscript rebound suggests that the old binding was 
loose, so that f. 261+ and the leaves missing from the French part could easily have been 
lost earlier. 

2 I am indebted for this information to Mr. I. G. Philip of the Bodleian. 

3 Noted by C. L. Wrenn, ‘Curiosities in a Medieval Manuscript’, Essays and Studies, 
xxv (1939), 113. 

* A letter of Edward Lhuyd’s, dated 22 Sept. 1697, shows that Wilkins was not always 
scrupulous in acquiring manuscripts: ‘I . . . have been detained by Mr. Wilkins of Lhan 
Vair in this neighbourhood these 2 months: for so long a time the copying an old Welsh 
MS. took up; which had he been willing to restore to the owner, we might have bought for 
twenty shillings.’ [R. T. Gunther, Life and Letters of Edward Lhwyd, Early Science in 
Oxford, xiv (Oxford 1945), 343]. This was the famous Red Book of Hergest, now Jesus Coll. 
MS. 111, which Wilkins greatly prized and ‘was not willing’, Lhuyd complains, ‘to spare 
above two or three days, and that in his neighbourhood’ (ibid., p. 344). Wilkins’s son gave 
it to Jesus in 1701. 

Professor Williams, op. cit., pp. 162 ff., 205 f., 221 ff., has collected the evidence for 
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scholar, saw that the quatrain might be important, and recorded it in the 
first blank space in J. 

The quatrain has been copied with care, in rough facsimile, and Wilkins’s 
accuracy is attested by the spelling, which agrees with the scribal practice 
of J. There is no ground for emending no to mo, as Wells proposed, so as 
to make the quatrain the ending of a longer poem.! The quatrain begins 
as a letter: Mayster Johan eu gretep ... And sendep eu to seggen.... This 
is an unnatural formula for an author to introduce at the end of a poem, and 
suggests rather that the quatrain stood by itself. It is apparently addressed 
to more than one person, for eu at this period, and coming from a man with 
the title of ‘Mayster’, should have a plural sense. John’s message—that he 
is unwilling to ‘sing’—seems to be the reply to a request for a poem, and 
the ‘song’ he speaks of ending is the quatrain itself. Between the lengthy 
opening formula and the grave, conventional ending has been sandwiched 
a ridiculously small middle. Clearly John intended a jest.2 And the tone 
of his reply would have been out of place if he had been asked for a serious 
poem. 

I have argued that the quatrain was on the broken leaf, f. 253+. If so, 
its position in J among the minor poems drawn from X (the common 
source of C and J which included The Owl and the Nightingale) suggests 
that the quatrain also was in X; and this view is strengthened by the men- 
tion of Guildford, significant in a manuscript copied in the west, in both 
the quatrain and The Owl and the Nightingale. There is nothing to show 
that the C scribe reproduced the whole of X, and it would not be surprising 
if he left out such an irrelevant-seeming scrap as the quatrain. 

X was evidently a collection of poems by various authors. At least four 
blocks of texts can be distinguished as coming from different sources: 
(i) the Chardri poems; (ii) The Owl and the Nightingale; (iii) 1, 11, VII; 
(iv) IV, V.3 Of these, The Owl and the Nightingale and II have south- 
Wilkins’s library, much of which probably passed, via Lhuyd and the Sebright collection, 
into the Havod Library, which was burnt in 1807. Those of his MSS. that are extant are 
mostly in Welsh, some few in Latin. It is unlikely that he had any other medieval English 
MSS. besides J. One surviving MS., Cardiff 3. 464, on the history of Glamorganshire, is 
in Wilkins’s own hand. 

1 pp. xxvii f. Wells’s assumption that the quatrain is a colophon is implicit in Atkins’s 
discussion, pp. xxxix ff. 

* <2. I'll tell you a story 

About Jack a Nory, 
And now my story’s begun; 
I'll tell you another 
About Jack and his brother, 
And now my story is done. 
[The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (Oxford, 1951), p. 233.] I owe this reference to 
Miss Helen Gardner. 


3 In C none of the minor poems are in the first orthography of The Owl. I, II, VII are 
sharply distinguished from the second orthography of The Owl and from IV, V by (i) the 
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eastern rhymes.' But X was copied in the west, and another western 
manuscript probably lies behind it. It may well be that X represents the 
collection made by some group of clergy in the south-west who had south- 
eastern connexions;? that Nicholas of Guildford, who lived at Portisham in 
Dorset, was the member of the group for whose benefit The Owl and the 
Nightingale was written; and that John of Guildford was a correspondent, 
known as a writer of amusing verse. 

The author of The Owl and the Nightingale need not be John or Nicholas. 
There are objections to Nicholas, and there can be no clear evidence for 
John. But John’s claim is improved if he sent the quatrain as a jest to 
decline a request for a poem—a request perhaps prompted by the success of 
some earlier poem he had written for his friends in the south-west: The 
Owl and the Nightingale is the only entertaining poem in J or C, which are 
otherwise serious and edifying collections. 


frequent use of w beside p; (ii) the spelling gu rather than cw; (iii) the rarity of the spelling 
ea. IV and V, which are much nearer to the second orthography of The Owl, appear 
together also in Trinity Coll. Camb. MS. B. 14.39 and in Bodl. MS. Digby 86; they are 
closely related in style and are probably by the same author; cf. Carleton Brown, English 
Lyrics of the XIIIth Century (Oxford, 1932), p. 187. III and VI are too short to be 
distinguished orthographically. 

In J the evidence is complicated by the intervention of another MS., possibly written 
by more than one scribe, between J and X. 

’ e.g. The Owl—cunde:schende, 273 {.; icwede:stude, 1653 f.; cunne:heonne, 65 f.; 
worse: mershe, 303 f. 11—monkunne: wunne: sunne: heonne, 12 ff. 

2 See The Oul and the Nightingale, ed. J. H. G. Grattan and G. F. H. Sykes, E.E.T.S. 
(London, 1935), p. xviii, who show that the MS. from which X derived The Owl had the 
spelling o for OE. eo. This is confirmed by the mistake in 1. 1229, where both C and J, and 
therefore X, read fleo and flo ‘arrow’ ; and by the occurrence of o for eo in the minor poems 
in C, where eo is normal: e.g. II, 41, honne; V, 97, frond; V, 103, horestonkes; VII, 37, 
hore; VII, 78, sopen. 

3 Land in Guildford (which was outside the Salisbury diocese) was part of the prebend 
of Heytesbury, granted to a canon of Salisbury Cathedral in the time of Henry I. The 
living of the church of St. Nicholas, Guildford, was probably included in the grant; see 
V.C.H. Surrey, iii. 41, 570. Portisham was within the Salisbury diocese. 








THE ANNOTATION OF BEN JONSON’S 
MASQVE OF QVEENES 


By W. Topp FurRNIss 


HE visual impact of Jonson’s Masque of Queenes on its audience on the 

evening of 2 February 1609 was ‘momentarie, and meerely taking’; it 
ended with the snuffing of the candles. The masque still produces a visual 
effect on its reader. No matter what edition he uses he will experience first 
a visual impression of Jonson’s erudition, for this masque is so massively 
annotated that its text matches the appearance of a full Renaissance com- 
mentary of a classical work: a few lines of poetry surrounded by line after 
line of fine type, Greek and Latin quotations, italics, and all the other 
paraphernalia of scholarship. 

Jonson’s editors have faithfully reproduced these notes and have pointed 
out variations of them, but the content of the notes has received little atten- 
tion. E. W. Talbert has made most use of them in his ‘New Light on Ben 
Jonson’s Workmanship’,' in which he shows Jonson’s debt to the diction- 
aries of Robert and Charles Stephanus in describing Hecate and some of the 
queens. A small amount of information about the notes appears in Gilbert’s 
Symbolic Persons and Wheeler’s Classical Mythology. Mr. and Mrs. Simp- 
son, in addition to their notes on the text,? comment briefly on the annota- 
tion in their discussion of Jonson’s library (i. 252-3), saying that Jonson 
used books by DelRio, Agrippa, Bodin, Elich, Godelman, Remy, James I, 
De Spina, Paracelsus, Porphyrius, Porta, Psellus, Nider, and Sprenger. 
A close study of the annotation suggests some revisions in the list, parti- 
cularly the elimination of the last six names and the addition of others. 

Such a study of the annotation not only widens our knowledge of Jonson’s 
library and tells us something of how he used it, but suggests another dimen- 
sion of the Masque of Queenes in which the central theme is further developed. 
To the study I have added two appendixes, the first giving the necessary 
bibliographical information in the form of a list of books Jonson seems to 
have used and the second mechanically annotating the annotation as a 
supplement to Mr. and Mrs. Simpson’s commentary on the text. 


* S.P., x1 (1943), 154-85. 

? A. H. Gilbert, The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Jonson (Durham, N.C., 
1948). C. F. Wheeler, Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques and Poems of Ben Fonson 
(Princeton, 1938). 

3 All the references to Jonson’s text in this article are to vol. vii of The Works of Ben 
Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1925-52). The 
commentary on the masques is in vol. x. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 20 (1954) 
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In the dedication to Prince Henry, Jonson reveals that the Prince has 
been interested enough in the Masque of Queenes to ask for an annotated 
copy of the text, and 


though it hath prou’d a worke of some difficulty to mee to retriue the particular 
authorities (according to yo" gracious command, and a desire borne out of iudg- 
ment) to those things, wh I writt ovt of fullnesse, and memory of my former 
readings; Yet, now I haue ouercome it, the reward that meetes mee is double to 
one act: wh is, that therby, yo" excellent vnderstanding will not only iustefie mee 
to yo’ owne knowledge, but decline the stiffnesse of others originall Ignorance, 
allready armd to censure. (Il. 32-41) 


In fulfilling his assignment, Jonson had to annotate roughly 450 lines. 

The plot or fable of the Masque of Queenes is simple. The first scene is a 
witches’ Sabbath, during which the hags welcome their Dame and in con- 
cert try to turn nature upside down and let chaos loose again. In the midst 
of their wild dance, Heroic Virtue appears and the hellish scene vanishes, 
to be replaced by the House of Fame holding twelve masquers, eleven of 
them ancient and notable queens and the twelfth the summary of all their 
virtues, Bel-Anna (Queen Anne). These ride in chariots to pay their 
homage to King James, and then, having decided to grace the court with 
their virtues, descend to dance with the courtiers. After they have set this 
good example, they return to the House of Fame and the masque is over. 

There is never open conflict between the witches and the queens. After 
their banishment by Heroic Virtue, although the witches reappear tied to 
the wheels of the chariots, they never become a threat to the celebration. 
The reason is that the witches represent Ignorance and its allied evils, 
Suspicion, Credulity, Falsehood, and the like, which are no real challenge 
to virtue—and, as Jonson says in the preface to the masque, ‘I chose the 
Argument, to be, A Celebration of honorable, & true Fame, bred out of 
Vertue’ (ll. 6~7). The main masque is a Triumph, a form of religious cere- 
mony common in imperial Rome, in which noble celebrants offer homage to 
a god (in this case, King James).'! For the antimasque Jonson needed a 
false religious ceremony based on ignorance and superstition, ‘the opposites 
to good Fame, . . . a spectacle of strangenesse, producing multiplicity of 
Gesture, and not vnaptly sorting wth the current, and whole fall of the 
Deuise’ (Il. 18-22). For this he brought into play his knowledge of witch- 
craft, taking as his authority for using witches some such passage as this 
from his sovereign’s own book on the subject. James, speaking of witches’ 
actions toward each other at their meetings, says: 


To the effect that they may performe such seruices of their false Master, as he 


! For a description of the Roman triumph, see, for example, Theodor Mommsen, 
Rémisches Staatsrecht, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1871-88), i. 124-36. 
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employes them in, the deuill as Gods Ape, counterfeites in his seruantes this 
seruice & forme of adoration, that God prescribed and made his seruantes to 
practise. For as the seruants of GOD, publicklie vses to conveene for seruing of 
him, so makes he them in great numbers to conveene (though publickly they dare 
not) for his seruice. As none conueenes to the adoration and worshipping of 
God, except they be marked with his seale, the Sacrament of Baptisme: So none 
serues Sathan, and conueenes to the adoring of him, that are not marked with 
that marke, whereof I alredy spake. As the Minister sent by God teacheth plainely 
at the time of their publick conuentions, how to serue him in spirit & truth: so 
that vncleane spirite, in his owne person teacheth his Disciples, at the time of 
their conueening, how to worke all kinde of mischiefe: And craues compt of all 
their horrible and detestable proceedinges passed, for aduancement of his 
seruice.! 


James goes on to develop these parallels between the Holy service and the 
Devil’s service at even greater length. The idea was not original with him 
and appears in most of the books Jonson uses as his sources. ‘The masque 
reflects the idea in the opposition of the witches’ Sabbath to the queens’ 
ritual celebration of the King. 

Because Jonson’s theme manifests itself in such a clear division between 
the parts of the masque, it will be simplest to deal first with his sources of 
the information on witchcraft and then with the material on the twelve 
queens. But before sampling the footnotes of the first section it is necessary 
to summarize briefly the literature of witchcraft available to Jonson. In 
his notes he refers to sixteen works devoted in whole or in part to witch- 
craft, ranging from the classical writings of Psellus and Porphyry to the 
latest treatise by Phillipo-Ludwigus Elich, Daemonomagia (1607). As we 
might expect, the Renaissance works form a chain of references with 
Sprenger and Institor’s Malleus Maleficarum (?1485) quoting Johann 
Nider’s Formicarius (1470), Paulus Grillandus’s de Sortilegiis (1536) quot- 
ing Malleus Maleficarum, lo. Baptista Porta’s Magiae Naturalis (1558) 
quoting Grillandus, and so forth through De Spina’s Quaestio de Strigibus 
(1576), Bodin’s de Magorum Daemonomania (1581), Godelman’s Disputatio 
de Magis . . . et Lamiis (1584), Remy’s Daemonolatreiae (1595), James I’s 
Daemonologie (1597), and DelRio’s Disquisitionum Magicarum libri sex 
(1599-1600), with the addition of the two famous doctors of the occult 
sciences, Paracelsus, whose de Occulta Philosophia, translated from the 
German, was published in 1570, and Agrippa, whose book of the same title 
appeared first in 1533. We may add to this list Reginald Scot’s Discoverie 
of Witchcraft (1584), which Jonson uses without acknowledgement, and 


? James I, Daemonologie (Edinburgh, 1597), bk. ii, ch. iii, pp. 35-36. 

? In order to avoid repetition, I have put all the bibliographical material concerning 
Jonson’s sources into Appendix I of this article while in the text I have confined myself to 
short-titles and dates. 
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another famous early work, by J. Wier, de Praestigiis Daemonum (1566), 
raising the total number of works Jonson would have known from the 
sixteen he mentions to eighteen. Although he used Scot, and Wier would 
have added authority to his notes whether he knew the original or not, the 
reason they are not cited by Jonson is that King James had said in his 
Daemonologie that his book was written 


against the damnable opinions of two principally in our age, whereof the one 
called scoT an Englishman, is not ashamed in publike print to deny, that there 
can be such a thing as Witch-craft: and so mainteines the old error of the Sad- 
ducees, in denying of spirits. The other called wrervs, a German Phisition, sets 
out a publick apologie for al these craftes-folkes, whereby, procuring for their 
impunitie, he plainely bewrayes himselfe to have bene one of that profession. 
(p. 2”) 


Because of the chain of quotations, where the later author cites the earlier 
one, it is sometimes difficult to track down Jonson’s actual sources, and 
one’s conclusions can be given with only moderate certainty. The evidence 
presented in full in the annotation which concludes this article leads me to 
believe that whether he did so or not, Jonson could have got along with 
eight of these eighteen books, dipping into Scot, Bodin, and De Spina only 
once. The five major books are Remy, DelRio, Elich, Godelman, and 
Agrippa, the first four rating as the latest authorities and the last having 
chapters with the kind of detail Jonson needed. 

We ought to note first about these books that a great deal of the material 
in them was not germane to Jonson’s purposes. For example, Remy’s 
third book, which deals with questions of magic performed by saints, holds 
nothing for Jonson’s masque. Jonson was dealing with a single subject in 
the witchcraft sections of the masque, a nocturnal meeting of witches. 
The masque tells how the witches get to the meetings, what kind of place 
they meet in, and how they act when they get there. In Elich, the material 
on these matters is to be found mostly in ‘Question X’, although a little is 
in ‘Question VII’. Because these two ‘Questions’ cover only a few very 
small pages and their subjects are given in their titles, the lack of an index 
in Elich is no problem. An example of Jonson’s use of this work is to be 
found on p. 297, note g, dealing with the storms and tempests raised by 
witches. The note begins: 


&, This throwing vp of ashes, and sand, wth the flint stone, crosse sticks, and 
burying of sage, &c. are all vsd and beleeud by them, to the raysing of storme and 
tempest. See Remigi. lib. j. Daemonola. cap. xxv. Nider. Formicari. cap. i1ij. 
Bodin. Daemon. lib. ij. cap. vitj. And heare Godelman. Lib. ij. cap. vj. [Latin 
quotation of sixty-six words.] 


Pages 83-84 of Elich deal with this subject and cite the passages in Remy, 
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Nider, Bodin, and Godelman which Jonson mentions. Turning to Godel- 
man, Jonson finds in the chapter cited the quotation he gives at length. 
Thus, without calling attention to Elich, Jonson gets four citations for his 
note, one of them worth following up for a long quotation. He might have 
followed up the others, but he did not need to. This method of annotation 
was common in Jonson’s time among scholars and writers, and there was no 
question of professional ethics involved in it. 

This is the way that most of Jonson’s footnotes grow; one of his authori- 
ties will give him further authorities for his note, and if that one is not 
quotable, Jonson can go to another, directly to the chapter. Of Godelman’s 
Disputatio de Magis, only the central book, Book ii, ‘de Lamiis’, is perti- 
nent, and it is easy to find material in it, for each chapter heading indexes 
the paragraphs in the chapter. Again Jonson is dealing with a short book 
and only a specific part of it. The same is true of Agrippa’s de Occulta 
Philosophia, which Jonson used in the 1567 Paris edition. This edition has 
no index, but the table of contents lists the chapter headings, and even if 
he had not been directed to certain chapters by one of his other books, 
Jonson could quickly have found the material he wanted. 

The two most important contemporary works that Jonson uses are Remy 
and DelRio. Remy is made up mostly of confessions of witches cited from 
court cases within the preceding fifty years, although some are quoted from 
the earlier authors I have mentioned. Again there is a full chapter index at 
the beginning of the book and the material is arranged so that in order to 
find a specific reference Jonson did not have to search long. Because Remy 
does not cite many of the standard authorities, Jonson turns more often to 
DelRio’s Disquisitionum Magicarum libri sex for these. The advantages of 
this volume are that it has a large index for each pair of its books and that it 
is long, complete, and full of citations, not only of the standard works on 
witchcraft, but also of classical material. As an example of Jonson’s use of 
DelRio, let us look at the beginning of note g on p. 289: 

4, These powers of troubling Nature are, frequently, ascrib’d to Witches, and 
challeng’d by them-selues: where euer they are induc’d by Homer, Ouid, Tibullus, 
Pet. Arbiter, Seneca, Lucan, Claudian, to whose authorities I shall referre more, 
anone. For y® present, heare Socrat. in Apul. de. Asin. aureo. lib. j. describing 
Meroé the witch. [quotation] And, lib. 7. Byrrhena to Lucius, of Pamphile. [quota- 
tion]. 

All of this, with its references to the poets and Apuleius, was taken from 
Book ii, pp. 137-45, of DelRio, part of the chapter in which he asks the 
the question, ‘What do the ancients have to say of witches?’ DelRio gives 
passages from Ovid, Tibullus, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca, Lucan, and 
Claudian; Homer was probably suggested because the first poetical quota- 
tions in the series deal with Circe; and the two passages from Apuleius 
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are quoted. Thus Jonson draws from an unacknowledged source seven 
citations and two quotations. 

The references to the classical works in the last note lead us to Jonson’s 
battery of classical authorities. The number of writers cited is fifteen, to 
which we may add the editor of Horace’s works, Laevinus Torrentius, 
whom Jonson cites in one of his earliest notes. Of this group Jonson draws 
on five because at some point in their works they deal with witches. Again, 
the amount of reading he had to do in these authors was negligible. From 
Horace, Jonson uses ‘Epode V’ and ‘Satire VIII’, Book I, both of which 
deal with the witch Canidia. Torrentius’s commentary supplies some extra 
footnotes. He draws for quotations on passages covering a span of ninety 
lines in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book vii, including Medea’s address to 
Hecate. In Seneca’s tragedy Medea the passage in which Medea exer- 
cises her witchcraft and invokes Hecate is short, forming only a third of 
the brief Act IV. Apuleius is quoted five times, three times from DelRio 
and twice (passages closely related to each other) from the original; all the 
passages deal with the witch Pamphile. Of all the classical sources, Jonson 
draws most heavily on Lucan’s Pharsalia, Book VI. The first half of the 
book deals with a battle between Caesar and Pompey, while the second half 
describes the meeting of Pompey’s son with a witch, Erichtho. Jonson 
quotes from this work fifteen times; all but one of the quotations are drawn 
from a passage 201 lines long. As we might expect, the classical poets 
supply Jonson with the kind of detail he could not find in his authorities on 
witchcraft (except perhaps in Agrippa). The citations of Lucan are used 
to support Jonson’s references to details of the Dame’s appearance, the 
materials the witches gather for their magic (spuma canum, nodus hyenae, 
oculi draconum, serpentis membrana, &c.), their use of dead flesh, the 
killing of infants, the abuse of dead bodies, magic plants and animals, the 
manner of invocation to Hecate, the unearthly noises which attend witches’ 
operations, and the effects of light on the nocturnal meetings. The Dame, as 
she is described in note n, p. 286, is a combination, not of details from Remy’s 
confessions of ‘real’ witches, but rather of Horace’s Canidia, Lucan’s 
Erichtho, and Homer’s Ate. 

When we turn to the main masque and the twelve queens we find a 
somewhat different situation. In this section Jonson is not annotating 
lines and words in the text so much as adding to the text discursive des- 
criptions of the queens, the scenery, and the characters Virtue and Fame, 
including in the descriptions references to classical and contemporary 
authority. Where the numbers of classical and Renaissance citations in the 
antimasque were nearly equal, in the second section most of the twenty- 
three references are to classical authorities. And whereas in the antimasque 
Jonson shows a fairly wide range of original scholarship (using thirteen or 
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fourteen books at least), in the main masque he depends for most of his 
material on a single book, Charles Stephanus’s Dictionarium Historicum, 
Poeticum, & Geographicum, supplemented by Robert Stephanus’s The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae. Talbert has discussed Jonson’s debt to this pair of 
books at some length, illustrating his article (in part) by Jonson’s treatment 
of the queens Penthesilea, Camilla, Candace, and Berenice, and noting 
that five other queens have their source in the same books. As he points 
out, the dictionary articles not only gave Jonson many of his citations but 
directed him to books from which he enlarged the notes by further in- 
vestigation. To expand his material, Jonson turns to six of the works he 
cites (Justin, Herodotus, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, Catullus, and Dion). 

The three queens who do not appear in the Stephanus dictionaries are 
Bel-Anna, Amalasunta, and Boadicea. The first of these is, of course, an 
invention of Jonson’s, the summation of the virtues of all the other queens. 
Jonson’s information about Amalasunta is nearly a translation of a passage 
from Sabellicus’s Rapsodiae Historiarum, which takes its information from 
Cassiodorus. In this case Jonson does not try to obscure his source. How- 
ever, Boadicea, the only English queen, while supported by quotations from 
Spenser and Dion, was taken mostly from an unacknowledged source, 
Camden’s Britannia, in which Jonson could find the account of Tacitus 
which he cites as well as extra information added to this by Camden. 

In no case is Jonson satisfied to accept merely what a single source gives 
him, whether Stephanus or Sabellicus or Camden, but he seldom goes much 
beyond their suggestions in adding details. Occasionally his memory leads 
him to sources not mentioned by these authorities, as we can see in his 
citations of Diodorus Siculus, Chaucer, and Hyginus. In this section of the 
masque also, but not in the accounts of the queens, Jonson uses two other 
sources which he employed to a much greater extent in other masques: 
Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia and Natalis Comes’s Mythologia. ‘The first is, as 
he points out, his authority for Fama Bona, who is a mute figure in the 
masque (p. 305). From both Ripa and Comes, as unacknowledged sources, 
comes Jonson’s figure of Perseus as Heroic Virtue. Jonson’s note reads: 


%, The Antients expressed a braue, and masculine virtue, in three figures. (Of 
Hercules, Perseus, and Bellerophon) of wch I chose yt of Perseus, armd, as I haue 
him describ’d out of Hesiod. Scuto Hercul. See Apollodor. the Gramarian, of him. 
lib. ij. (p. 302) 


In producing a figure to represent Virtue in the masque, Jonson would have 
turned first to Ripa, as he had done so often before in making philosophical 
concepts into mythological figures, and under ‘Virtu’ he would have been 
given the choice of Hercules and Bellerophon, who according to Ripa had 
personified virtue in the past on medals and in statues. Then turning to 
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Comes and looking in the index under Perseus he would find a number of 
references. On p. 749 is the passage from Hesiod to which Jonson refers 
in his note, and on p. 753 Apollodorus the Grammarian is cited. With the 
aid of these two books Jonson had his symbol of virtue, backed up, not by 
contemporary dictionary makers, but by the superior authority of Hesiod 
and Apollodorus. 

Jonson’s use of his sources in the notes to the Masque of Queenes is 
what we might expect from a well-read literary man with an inquiring mind. 
The rather special case here, in that he was commanded to annotate the 
masque, is not of a great deal of importance, I feel. The fact may have led 
him to a completeness of annotation he would not otherwise have attempted, 
but we can only guess at this, and it is equally possible that he planned 
annotation (as he had annotated Hymenaei three years before) and did not 
consider the text complete without it. 

Again, as we might expect, he does not reveal all his tricks (he conceals the 
Stephanus brothers and Camden, for instance) but neither does he hide 
everything that might have brought laughter on his head. For example, in 
note II, p. 293, he says: 

These also, both by the confessions of Witches, and testemonye of writers, are 

of principal vse in they™ witchcraft. The Toade mention’d in Virg. Georg. j. 
Inuentusque cauis Bufo. Wch by Plinie is calld Rubeta. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxij. cap. v. 
and there celebrated for the force in Magick. Iuuenal toucheth at it, twise (wthin 
my memory) Sat. j. and the vj. 
The tone of the grand scholar which Jonson gets into the reference to 
Juvenal is somewhat dissipated when we realize that what is quoted here 
was taken exclusively from Torrentius’s commentary to line 19 of Horace’s 
‘Epode V’. Yet from his own testimony he used Torrentius, quoting him 
in the opening lines of the masque (Il. 28-29). 

Apart from its effect on our estimate of Jonson as a practising poet, 
what can this study of his annotation add to our knowledge of the masque? 
It is obvious that the sources provide two kinds of material, the link between 
the masque and the antimasque (noted in the quotation from King James’s 
Daemonologie above) and details of witchcraft which make up the songs and 
charms of the witches. Further, in the antimasque the notes with their 
frequent quotations giving added details of the horrors committed by 
witches strengthen measurably the attitude Jonson wishes us to hold 
towards them and thus towards ignorance, and make up to some extent for 
the fact that one who reads the masque does not see the ‘ougly Hell; wch, 
flaming beneath, smoakd vnto the top of the Roofe’ in which the witches 
appeared during the performance. The notes add not only horror but 
authenticity, and this to both parts of the masque. The less fanciful 
Jonson can make his witches appear, the more horrid they are, and 
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therefore the more to be hated, as ignorance should be hated. For example, 
the fifth witch sings: 

Vnder a cradle I did creepe, 

By day; and when the Child was a-sleepe, 

At night, I suck’d the breath; and rose, 

And pluck’d the nodding nurse, by the nose. (Il. 171-4) 


If we recognize that she is not just an invention of Jonson’s but was re- 
ported to exist by Sprenger and Institor in their Malleus Maleficarum and 
by Godelman in his second book, ‘de Lamiis’, we are given still another 
reason to be attentive to the truth of Jonson’s claims about ignorance. In 
the same manner, his first eleven queens are not inventions but have been 
certified virtuous by the best of ancient and modern authorities; they are 
true symbols of virtue and fit opposites to the hags of ignorance. 

These effects of the annotations are to be expected; the final effect is an 
unexpected one. The notes in conjunction with Jonson’s comment on the 
Prince’s command that he annotate the masque add an entirely new dimen- 
sion to the theme which the masque did not have in performance. If we 
remember that the theme is a celebration of virtue which is contrasted 
with the witches’ celebration of ignorance, these lines of Jonson’s take on a 
new significance. First he praises the Prince generally for his virtue, and 
then particularly for his ‘favor to letters, and these gentler studies that go 
vnder the title of Humanitye’. He goes on: 

For, if once the worthy Professors of these learnings shall come (as heretofore 
they were) to be the care of Princes, the Crownes they’ Soueraignes weare will not 
more adorne they™ Temples; nor they" stamps liue longer in they' Medalls, than 
in such Subiects labors. Poetry, my Lord, is not borne wth euery man; Nor euery 
day: And, in her generall right, it is now my minute to thanke yo" Highnesse, 
who not only do honor her wth yor eare, but are curious to examine her wth yor 
eye, and inquire into her beauties, and strengths. (Il. 23-32) 


Then follows the passage about Jonson’s labours in annotation, which ends 
significantly : 
the reward that meetes me is double to one act: wch is, that therby, yo" excellent 


vnderstanding will not only iustefie mee to yo" owne knowledge, but decline the 
stiffnesse of others originall Ignorance, allready armd to censure. (Il. 37-41) 


Clearly Jonson makes learning synonymous with virtue, and he carefully 
opposes this to the evil of the ignorant who despise learning, those ‘others 

. . allready armd to censure’, among them his collaborator and enemy, 
Inigo Jones. It is virtuous, he says, for the Prince to ask for annotation, 
and by implication it is virtuous for Jonson to give it. The masque with its 
annotations becomes then a kind of symbol—another one—of the virtue 
represented by the queens (and King James, to whom they pay their 
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homage) in the text, and the detractors are associated with the witches. Al- 
though the importance of this correspondence is slight, it is another striking 
example of Jonson’s comprehensive view of the relationship between art 
and ethics. 

Jonson’s erudition then is not merely a mechanical collection of facts 
drawn from recognized sources, nor is it merely a surface acquaintance with 
the names of ancient writers. What it lacks in depth and accuracy it makes 
up in the uses to which Jonson puts it. Undoubtedly he obtained personal 
kudos from his annotation of the Masque of Queenes for the Prince, and 
undoubtedly he enjoyed his augmented reputation as a learned man. He 
probably took satisfaction too from his detractors’ annoyance with his 
erudition. But the notes are not, as the detractors would believe, merely 
the means to gain personal glory, nor Jonson showing off in order to lord 
it over Inigo Jones. They have more important functions even than that of 
satisfying the reader’s curiosity about the sources of the masque. They add 
extra detail to make up for the reader’s lack of a stage setting, they add an 
authenticity which makes the theme growing out of the opposition of the 
witches and the queens even more powerful, and the notes themselves are 
an illustration of the theme, the idea that knowledge is virtue and that ignor- 
ance is sin. 


APPENDIX I 
Bibliography 


THE following lists include works Jonson appears to have used in annotating the 
Masque of Queenes. It omits those he quoted or cited apparently at second-hand. 
When there was only one edition available in Jonson’s day, I have marked it 
with an asterisk after the date. Where several editions are listed, I have italicized 
the date of the one I have used in my notes. In the case of the classical writers, 
I have listed only the edition I have used, since to record all editions available to 
Jonson would be superfluous. 


Classical Works 
Apuleius, Opera, ed. Beroaldus (Lyons, 1587). 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Opera (Antwerp, 1603). 
Claudian, Opera, ed. Craneburgius (Antwerp, 1585). 
Dion Cassius, Rerum Romanorum a Pompeio Magno, ad Alexandrum Mamaeae 
Filium Epitome (Lyons, 1559). 
Herodotus, Historiarum lib. ix, ed. and tr. H. Stephanus, 2nd ed. ([Paris], 1592). 
Homer, Opera, ed. Spondanus, 2nd ed. (Geneva, 1606). 
Horace, Opera, ed. Torrentius (Antwerp, 1608). 
Justin, Ex Trogi Pompei Historus Externis libri xxxxiiti (Paris, 1566). 
Lucan, Pharsalia, ed. Grotius (Lyons, 1614). 
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Martial, Epigrammaton libri xv, ed. Gruterus (Frankfurt, 1602). 

Ovid, Metamorphoseon, ed. Naugerio (London, 1589). 

Pliny, Historiae Mundi libri xxxvii (Basel, 1545). 

Seneca, Tragoedias Decem, ed. DelRio (Antwerp, 1576). 

Valerius Maximus, Dictorum, Factorumque Memorabilium, ad Tiberium Aug. lib. 
lx, ed. S. Pighio and C. Mitalerio (Lyons, 1581). 

Virgil, Opera (London, 1597). 


Later Works 


Agrippa, Henry Cornelius, De Occulta Philosophia (Paris, 1567). Jonson used this 
edition, for it is the only one available to him which includes the spurious 
Book. IV to which he refers. 

Bodin, Jean, De Magorum Daemonomania (Basel, 1581 [1590, 1603]). Published 
originally in French as De la Démonomanie des Sorciers (Paris, 1580 [1587, 
1593, 1616]). 

Bolzani, Joannes Pierius Valerianus, Hieroglyphica (Basel, 1556 [1567, 1575, 
1602]). 

Camden, William, Britannia (London, 1586 [1587, 1590, 1594, 1600]). English 
translation by Philemon Holland (London, 1670). 

Comes, Natalis, Mythologia (Venice, 1568 [Frankfurt, 1587, 1583, 1584, 1602, 
1605)). 

De Spina, Bartholomaeus, Quaestio de Strigibus (Rome, 1576 [1581, 1584, 1600]). 

DelRio, Martinus, Disquisitionum Magicarum libri sex (Louvain, 1599-1600 
[1603, 1608]). 

Elich, Philippus Ludovicus, Daemonomagia (Frankfurt, 1607*). 

Godelmannus, Ioannes Georgius, Disputatio de Magis, Veneficis, Maleficis et 
Lamiis (Frankfurt, 1584 [1591, 1601]). The 1601 ed. is entitled Tractatus de 
Magis, Veneficis et Lamiis. 

Grillandus, Paulus, De Sortilegiis (Lyons, 1536 [1545, 1584]). 

Hyginus, C. Julius, Fabularum Liber (Basel, 1535 [1549, 1570, 1578, 1608]). 

James I, Daemonologie (Edinburgh, 1597 [1603]). 

Remy, Nicolas, Daemonolatreiae libri tres (Lyons, 1595 [Frankfurt, 1596]). Tr. 
E. A. Ashwin, ed. Montague Summers (London, 1930). 

Ripa, Cesare, Jconologia (Rome, 1593 [1603]). 

Sabellicus, Rapsodiae Historiarum (Venice 1498 [1528, 1535, 1538, 1550]). 

Scot, Reginald, Discoverie of Witchcraft (London, 1584*). 

Spenser, Edmund, ‘Ruins of Time’, in Complaints (London, 1591). 

Stephanus, Charles, Dictionarium Historicum, Poeticum, & Geographicum (Geneva, 

1603 [1609)). 
Stephanus, Robert, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Lyons, 1573*). 


APPENDIX II 
Annotation 


THE following, intended not as annotation of Jonson’s text but of his annotation, 
is keyed directly to the Herford and Simpson edition of the masque in Volume 
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VII of The Works of Ben Jonson. Each note is thus identified by the page number 
and the symbol Jonson gave it. The notes are ordered by Jonson as follows: 
the first group is marked by the letters a to r, the second by the numbers 1 to 12, 
the third by letters again, a complete alphabet and then a tor. From note s in the 
third group to the end, Jonson quotes from the Stephanus dictionaries without 
giving credit, and for convenience I have abandoned his alphabetical system at 
this point for one in which my notes are organized under the headings of the 
names of the queens. 
Apart from the books in the Bibliography, I have referred in the annotation to: 
Herford and Simpson, vol. x, 491-508 (commentary on the masque). 
Alma Roberts, ‘Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queens’, unpublished master’s thesis, 
Duke University, 1938. 
E. W. Talbert, ‘New Light on Ben Jonson’s Workmanship’, S.P. xl (1943), 154-85. 
A. H. Gilbert, The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Jonson (Durham, N.C., 
1948). 
Jonson cites or quotes fifty-four writers and uses four (possibly six) others 
without giving them credit. In the notes there are 126 quotations in Latin or in 
English translation and seventy-three citations. 


p- 282 a. Horace, de arte poetica, ed. Torrentius, Il. gq—105. 
b. The Haddington Masque, Herford and Simpson, vii. 249 ff. 
p- 283 c. Torrentius’s commentary on Horace’s ‘Epode V’, |. 15, p. 352. 
. A list of a few of the works Jonson refers to in his notes. See Biblio- 
graphy. 
c. [sic] DelRio, ii. 137. Elich, p. 140. 
e. DelRio, ii. 196, 200, quotes Remy and De Spina on the subject. Elich, 
p- 141, cites Remy and DelRio. Remy as cited mentions Apuleius, pp. 
g1-92. Godelman, whom Jonson does not mention, quotes the ‘con- 
fection’ from Paracelsus, ii. 33, and cites Porta, lib. xxvi (not xxvii as 
in Jonson’s MS. ; the correction was made in the printed texts), p. 36, 
and Bodin, p. 32. 
p. 284 f. Agrippa, pp. 86, 436-7, 554-5. Lucan, vi. 550-3 (quoted below in 
note I, p. 290). 
g. DelRio, ii. 123. The references to Remy and Bodin are to the chapters 
dealing with the transportation of witches. 
h. In his reference to Remy, Jonson probably depended on his memory, 
for the material is not in the chapter on transportation (xiv), but rather 
in chapter xxiii on transformations of witches, pp. 141-2. James I, 
Daemonologie, p. 37. 
i. DelRio, ii. 119. Quoted in Elich, pp. 65-66. 
p. 285 k. Jonson may have found the reference to Theocritus by looking up 
‘spindle’ in Joannes Pierius Valerianus Bolzani, Hieroglyphica (Basel, 
1556); under ‘De Colu et Fuso’ is the following: ‘Quoniam vero inter 
furoris species quinque a Platone memoratas, amatorius locum obtinet, 
rhombum Magi alliciendis amatoribus aptum veneficijs adhibuere: de 
quo apud Theocritum, Pharmaceutria.’ (p. 607 in the 1614 Frankfurt 
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p. 285 1. 


p- 286 m. 


p- 287 0. 


p. 288 p. 
p. 289 g. 


Pp. 290 I. 


edn.) Martial, lib. ix, Epi. xxx. g (this is correct for the Gruterus edi- 
tion of 1602. In modern editions it is Epi. xxix); lib. xii, Epi. lvii. 17. 
The note opens with another general list of sources. DelRio quotes the 
Epistle to Jason and the story of Duff, as well as part of Horace’s 
satire, iii. 42-43. In Torrentius’s notes to the satire (p. 496) Jonson 
could find the opening of the speech from Ovid (Metam., vii. 243-5) 
and the reference to Homer. Simpson supplies the references to 
Bodin, sig. ¢iij 2” and ii. 8, ff. 116-117". 

DelRio, ii. 190, quotes Grillandus. Bodin, p. 162, gives the informa- 
tion in other words, crediting Grillandus. Cf. Elich, p. 140, who gives 
the various names of ‘little Martin’. 


. Remy, pp. 161-2 (lib. i, cap. xxviii): ‘Nimirum in hoc supra quam credi 


potest sibi placet Diabolus : vt quauis ratione diuexatos homines habeat, 
adque omnes concitandorum terriculorum occasiones ob id semper est 
intentus. “Arn (inquit Homerus*) [*Iliad. 1.] p@dver 5€ re wacav én’ 
alav BAdmrovo’ avOpumovus. “Arn (interpretatur Suidas) 6 S:afodos, 6 
avrixeipevos.’ E. A. Ashwin (tr., London, 1930) translates the Greek as 
follows: ‘ “‘Ate’”’, says Homer, ‘“‘comes first, doing mischief to men 
throughout the world.” And Suidas interprets Ate as meaning the 
Devil, Adversary.’ Remy also provides the torch (pp. 207-8; quoted 
by Alma Roberts). A discussion of Ate’s walking on men’s heads, 
with a cross-reference to Iliad, ix. 505-7, is found in Spondanus’s com- 
mentary on Iliad, xix. 91, to which the index refers under ‘Ate’ 
(Works, 2nd edn. [Aureliae Allobrogum Sumptibus Caldorianae Socie- 
tatis, 1606], p. 349). Horace, ‘Satire VIII’, 23-24; ‘Epode V’, 15-16. 
Lucan, vi. 654-6. 

The quotation ‘Sola tenes . . .’ is adapted from Claudian, in Ruf. i. 111 
(Herford and Simpson). The chain of vices is in the same book, 
28-34. 

Modelled on Horace, de arte poetica, 131-2 (Herford and Simpson). 
DelRio refers to Homer’s story of Circe, ii. 139-40, and quotes Ovid, 
Petronius Arbiter, Tibullus, Seneca, Lucan, and Claudian, ii. 139-45. 
On pp. 137-8 he gives the two quotations from Apuleius. I have been 
unable to find the quotation from Remy; it is not in ‘his most elegant 
Arguments’ in the editions I have seen. Lucan, vi. 437. 

Elich, pp. 136-7. Remy, pp. 134-5. 

Agrippa, pp. 437, 544. Lucan, vi. 550-3, quoted from DelRio, iii. 34, 
whose note after the quotation provides Jonson with part of his note: 
‘Efficaciora enim putabant, quae sic feris erepta, quam quae ipsaemet 
maleficae desecuissent. sed pergit deinde, quo pacto & viuos iugularit, 
& eorum abusa sanguine & extis.’ 


. Lucan, vi. 670-3, 538-43; quoted in DelRio, iv. 216; iii. 34. Ovid, 


Metam., vii, mentions ingredients, but none of these. 


. DelRio, vi. 230, directs attention to Josephus and Pliny. Under 


‘Mandragora’ R. Stephanus refers to the book and chapter in Pliny 
which Jonson quotes. The reference to Josephus is a later addition to 
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. 291 4. 
. DelRio, iii. 3-4, refers to Malleus Maleficarum and quotes Ovid’s 


. 292 7. 


Io. 


II, 


I2. 


. 295 a. 


the text of the MS. (see critical apparatus). Everything from ‘And, 
that the cock . . .’ to the end of the note is quoted from Remy, pp. 
105-8. 

Apuleius, iii. 235 in the 1587 ed. Lucan, vi. 511-12. 


Fasti. Godelman, ii. 4. The question of Strigés and Stridores is 
raised in Torrentius’s note to Horace, ‘Epode V’, 20, p. 352. 


. Elich, pp. 97-98 (Quaest. vii, not viii), gives the material from Sprenger 


and Remy. DelRio, iii. 33-35, quotes Horace and Lucan (vi. 554-61). 
Remy, p. 205, cites Porphyry, Psellus, and Apuleius. Lucan, vi. 543-9, 
is quoted by DelRio, ii. 34. 


- Horace, ‘Epode V’, 19-20. Ovid, Metam., vii. 269. 
- 293 9. 


Cf. Porta in Godelman, p. 37. Elich, p. 198. Remy, p. 221. Ovid, 
Metam., vii. 407. 

Horace, ‘Epode V’, 23. Agrippa, lib. i, cap. xliii, does not contain the 
information: Jonson was probably relying on his memory. 
Torrentius’s note to Horace’s ‘Epode V’, 19, quotes Virgil, Pliny, and 
the two satires from Juvenal. Agrippa, pp. 31-32, 50-51. Porta cited 
in Godelman ii. 36-37. 

Horace, ‘Epode V’, 17-18. Lucan, vi. 677-9. Ovid, Metam., vii. 
271-2. Agrippa, p. 75. 

Lucan, vi. 695. 


b. ‘Epode V’, 25-28. 


. 296 d. 


- 300 9. 
- 301 p. 


DelRio, ii. 144, quotes Seneca. Lucan, vi. 700. Comes, p. 242, quotes 
Virgil; p. 244, quotes Theocritus. Some of this may have come from 
R. Stephanus (see Talbert, pp. 170-2). 

Horace, ‘Satire VIII’, 42-43. Remy’s book is almost entirely composed 
of ‘confessions’ of witches. 

DelRio, ii. 144, quotes Seneca. Ovid, Metam., vii. 182-3. Horace, 
‘Satire VIII’, 24. 

Agrippa, p. 554. Cf. also book iii, cap. xlii, pp. 436~7. Apuleius, 
1587 ed., p. 240. 

Elich, pp. 83-84, cites Remy, Nider, Bodin, and Godelman, to whose 
book (ii. 65) Jonson goes for his quotation. Scot, p. 6. 

Remy, pp. 123-7. Lucan, vi. 725-7, 685-93. 

Lucan, vi. 742-4, 739-40. 


. Seneca, Medea, iv. 804-5. 
. All that is needed for this note is to be found in R. Stephanus, under 


‘Hecate’. Ovid, Metam., vii. 407 ff. (Cf. Talbert, pp. 169-71.) 


. Seneca, Medea, iv. 805-8. 
. Elich, pp. 136-7, refers to Bodin, Remy, and DelRio. Quotation not 


continuous. 

Remy, p. 126. He mentions Athenaeus and Clearchus. 

Remy, pp. 118-19; Elich, p. 135 (copying DelRio, ii. 191 closely). 
Pliny cited by Remy, p. 119, who refers on p. 124 to the Priests of 
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Pp. 302 q. 


P- 305 7. 


Cybele (from Virgil and Homer). Jonson seems to guess at Bodin’s 
chapter on the transportation of witches, for it does not mention 
brooms. 

Ripa, Iconologia (1603 ed., pp. 508-10), lists, under Virtu, Hercules 
and Bellerophon (noted by Gilbert). Under Perseus in the index to 
Comes’s Mythologia are references to passages quoting Hesiod, Scuto 
Hercul. (p. 749) and referring to Apollodorus lib. 2 (p. 753). 

Ripa, Iconologia, pp. 142-3 (noted by Simpson). Gilbert points out 
that the 1603 edition adds Horapollo to earlier ones. Ripa quotes 
Virgil, Aeneid iv. 175-7 in Italian. 


p. 306 Penthesilia. C. Stephanus, p. 341: ‘Penthesilea, Amazonum regina, quae, 


teste Iustino lib. 2. Otterae, siue (vt alij) Orithrae successit in regno: 
eiusque Troiano bello inter fortissimos viros, cum auxilium aduersus 
Graecos ferret, magna virtutis documenta extitere. Haec, vt ait 
Seruius, dicta est furens, quia sororem suam in venatione confixit, 
simulans se ceruam ferire. Cum Troianis opem ferret, ab Achille 
occisa est. Prima, inquit Plinius, securim inuenit.’ R. Stephanus cites 
Propertius, lib, iii, 11, 14 (not 10, as Jonson says) ; cf. Simpson, Talbert, 
p- 160. Justin, ii. 4, 31-32 (p. 16). 


Camilla. C. Stephanus, p. 125: ‘Camilla, Volscorum regina, Metabi 


Volscorum regis & Camillae filia, quam pater inuidia suorum regno 
pulsus, Dianae famulam vouit. Quare ab ineunte aetate venationibus 
eam, & omni armorum genere exercuit: quibus in rebus breui tanto- 
pere profecit, vt summam sibi ex re militari laudem pepererit. Tandem 
cum Turno aduersus Aeneam suppetias ferret, ab Arunte quodam ex 
insidiis est interfecta: vt latius describit Virg. 11, Aeneidos, 

Pulsus ob inuidiam regno, viresque superbas 

Priuerno antiqua Metabus cum excederet vrbe, 

Infantem fugiens media inter praelia belli 

Sustulit exilio comitem, matrisque vocauit 

Nomine Casmillae mutilata parte Camillam.’ 
R. Stephanus quotes Virgil, Aeneid, vii. 803, to which Jonson adds 
eight lines in his note (cf. Talbert, p. 160). 


p. 307 Thomyris. C. Stephanus, p. 427’: “Thomyris, Scytharum regina, quae 


irata quod Cyrus rex Persarum Sargapisem filium bello captum ad 
mortem impulisset, non prius finem fecit furori, quam mortuum vita 
sit. Contractis itaque copiis ita conflixit, vt maximam inimicorum 
partem, cum ipso etiamnum rege occiderit. Nec tamen hoc euentu 
propterea emollita est animi rabies: Mortui enim caput in vtrem 
humano cruore plenum demisit, his verbis insultans: Filii mei sangui- 
nem hausisti & meum sitiuisti, Cyre. At ego te cruore saturabo. 
Author Herodot. lib. 2.’ R. Stephanus adds some details : “Tomyris, . . . 
Regina nobilis Massagetarum in Scythia, quae Cyrum debellauit & 
interemit. De qua plene Herodotus, & Justinus. lib. I. Tibul. lib. 4. ad 
Meceenatem, I, 2. 

Nec qua regna vago Tomyris finiuit Araxe.’ The whole story is in 
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in the 1566 ed.). 

p. 307 Artemisia. C. Stephanus, p. 74: ‘Artemisia, regina Halicarnassi, Mausoli 
Cariae regis vxor, in auxilium Xerxis contra Graecos venit: inter 
primores duces bellum acerrime ciebat: insigni pudicitia praedita, 
diri demortui cineres vino commistos ebibit: ad funus quoque ornan- 
dum primos Graeciae oratores accersiuit: huicque splendidum erexit 
sepulchrum, vt magnifica omnia monumenta, Mausolea deinceps ab 
ipsius nomine fuerint appellata. Gellius libro 20. Suidas. Vitruuius 
libro secundo.’ Herodotus vii. 99 and viii. 88 (pp. 471, 558) gives the 
detail about Artemisia’s ruling with her son. Valerius Maximus (p. 228, 
1581 ed.) cites Aulus Gellius, lib. 10, cap. 18, given as a reference by 
Jonson who could have found it in R. Stephanus under ‘Artemisia’. 
Both Stephanus dictionaries, Charles’s under ‘Mausolus’ and Robert’s 
under ‘Artemisia’, mention the seven wonders of the world which 
Jonson refers to. Simpson notes that two Artemesias are confused. 

p. 308 Berenice. C. Stephanus, p. 101: “Beronice, siue Berenice, Ptolemaei 
Philadelphi & Arsiones filia, quam cum Ptolemaeus filius sororem 
suam in vxorem duxisset, nec multis diebus post cum exercitu in 
Asiam profectus esset, vouisse Berenicem tradunt, Si victor Ptolemaeus 
rediisset, se crinem detonsuram, atque eo voto damnatum crinem in 
Veneris templum consecrasse: qui cum postridie non apparuisset, 
aegre id ferente rege, Conon Mathematicus gratiam regis captans dixit 
Ptolemaeo crinem inter sydera videri collocatum, septem ei figura 
vacuas ad caudam leonis ostendens stellas, velut in triangulum collo- 
catas : de quo crine in stellas commutato, Callimachus Graecus elegiam 
conscripsit, quam deinde Latinam fecit Catullus.’ Hyginus, Fabularum 
Liber, p. 72. Catullus, Ixvii. 26, in 1603 Plantin edn. of Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, Ixvi in modern editions. 

p. 309 Hypsicratea. C. Stephanus, p. 242’. ‘Hyspicratea, vxor Mithridatis regis, 
quae Persico habitu induta, & in habitum virilem reformata, tonsis 
capillis victum a Cn. Pompeio Mithridatem per efferas gentes fugien- 
tem, animo pariter & corpore indefessa sequuta est. Plutarchus in 
Pompeio. Hanc Mithridates in omnibus bellis adiutricem armatamque 
habuit, crudelis alioquin in suos Volaterranus.’ Valerius Maximus, iv. 
vi (1581 edn. p. 229). 

Candace. C. Stephanus, p. 126: ‘Candace, Aethiopum regina tempore 
Augusti, maximi animi mulier, tantique in suos meriti, vt omnes 
deinceps Aethiopum reginae, eius nomine fuerint appellatae. Plin. 
lib. 6 c. 29.’ Pliny gives detail about Meroé, p. 101. Note that the 
‘elegy’ is quoted from Stephanus. Dion adds information about 
Petronius and Augustus, pp. 87-88. 

p. 310 Boadicea. Most of this information comes from Camden’s Britannia 
(Latin ed. 1600, English tr. by Philemon Holland, 1610). In the trans- 
lation, the variations on the name of Boadicea are on p. 49. On p. 456, 
under the heading ‘Iceni’: “The Region next unto the Trinobantes 
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which afterwards was called East-England, and containeth Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Cambridge-shire with Huntingdon-shire, was inhabited 
in times past by the Iceni.’ Camden quotes Tacitus at length. The 
quotation from Dion is to be found on pp. 189-90 of the 1559 Latin 
translation of Xiphilinus’s Epitome. Jonson did not need to translate 
the Greek of the 1551 ed. as Simpson suggests. 

p. 311 Zenobia. C. Stephanus, pp. 450°-1 : “Zenobia, vt ex Pollione refert Volater- 
ranus, regina Palmirenorum, post Odenati viri mortem, in Syria 
Romanum rexit imperium : poniturque inter xxx. tyrannos, qui tempore 
Galeni orbem vsurpauerunt. Superata tandem ab Aureliano, ac in 
triumphum ducta fuit, eique principis clementia Tyburte possessio con- 
cessa, vbi honeste ageret. Haec ea castitate dicitur fuisse, vt ne cum viro 
suo nisi prolis gratia congrederetur. Regali alioquin Pompa Persarum 
fere modo adorabatur. Ad conciones galeata procedebat cum limbo 
purpureo, gemmis dependentibus, voce clara, moribus seueris, Graeci 
Aegyptiique sermonis peritissima, Latini non ignara, Orientalem Alex- 
andrinamque historiam epitomauit. Herennianum & Timolaum filios 
literis erudiit. De quorum exitu nescitur, an interierint morbo, an ab 
Aureliano fuerint interfecti.’ 

p. 311 Amalasunta. Sabellicus, Rapsodiae Historiarum, 1528, ii. cliv—clii. As 
Simpson notes, the information is in Ennead viii, not vii. 

p. 312 Valasca. C. Stephanus, p. 439”: ‘Valasca, Bohemorum regina fuit, quae 
facta cum caeteris mulieribus coniuratione, de excutiendo virorum 
principatu, copiarum ductrix bellum mouit, interfectisque viris, foemi- 
nas omnes asseruit in libertatem, ira vt instar Amazonum multos annos 
imperarint sine viris. Volaterranus in Geographia.’ Simpson’s note 
shows that this passage is identical in R. Stephanus. 

Bel-Anna. See Jonson, Entertainment of the King and Queen at Theobalds, 
1. 110, for an earlier use of this name (Simpson). 

p- 313 Virgil, Aeneid, viii. 485-8 (Simpson). 

Pp. 313-14 Simpson points out that elements in Jonson’s House of Fame are 
taken from Ovid Metam., xii. 39-63 rather than from Chaucer. 
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THE COMPLEAT ANGLER AND THE 
SEQUESTERED CLERGY | 


By B. D. GREENSLADE 


HE close relation between Izaak Walton’s writings as biographer and 

his friendships amongst the leading churchmen of his time is by now 
familiar enough.' The evidence is abundantly present in references to 
them in the Lives, in his dedicatory epistles to Bishop Morley, in letters 
from Henry King and Thomas Barlow incorporated into his work, and in 
the encouragement he received from his friends in his undertakings. In his 
humbler fashion he shared Clarendon’s feeling for the blessings of friend- 
ship, and the great historian’s sense of obligation ‘by the rights of friend- 
ship . . . to transmit the virtue of excellent persons to posterity’.2 As he 
expressed it himself, ‘ ’tis an honour due to the dead, and a generous debt 
due to those that shall live, and succeed us’. Of Walton the biographer 
this much is clear; but it can, I think, be shown that the same sense of 
obligation lies behind The Compleat Angler; that in writing of angling 
Walton was concerned to please those whom he respected most, and that in 
the unhappiest days of the Church he was offering them something of his 
own, which asserted that, after all, ‘the meek possess the earth’. 

In the course of his extensive revision of the first edition of The Compleat 
Angler, Walton inserted into the 1655 edition a cautious reference to 
‘Doctor Sh.” This occurs in Chapter XIV, ‘Observations of the Barbel and 
Directions how to fish for him’. 


And if you would know more of fishing for the Umber or Barbel, get into 
favour with Doctor Sh. whose skil is above others; and of that the Poor that 
dwell about him have a comfortable experience.* 


The fifth edition (1676) gives the name in full, ‘Doctor Sheldon’, who by 
now was Archbishop of Canterbury, and had persuaded Walton to write the 
life of Hooker. 


This reference to Sheldon as angler is illuminated by letters written to 
him during 1650 and 1651 by his friend Dr. Robert Payne, Canon of Christ 


? Walton’s connexions with the churchmen associated with Lord Falkland, in particular 
George Morley, have been examined by Mr. David Novarr in his ‘Izaak Walton, Bishop 
Morley and Love and Truth’, R.E.S., N.S. ii (1951), 30-39. 

2 See Clarendon’s letters to John Earle quoted by D. Nichol Smith, Characters from the 
Histories & Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1936), p. 275. 

3 Walton, The Lives . . . (World’s Classics), p. 7, “To the Reader’. 

4 Walton, The Compleat Angler, 2nd ed. (1655), p. 279. The paragraph which Walton 
is enlarging is in Chapter XI of the 1653 edition, p. 201. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 20 (1954) 
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Church. In 1648 Payne was expelled from his canonry along with Sheldon 
and Hammond, and retired to his native town of Abingdon, where he died 


in 1651.! During these years of enforced seclusion he corresponded fre- . 


quently with Sheldon, who lived for some time in the family of Sir Robert 
Shirley, both at Staunton Harold and at Astwell in Northamptonshire.? 
Payne’s letters survive in the Sloane, Lansdowne, and Harleian collections 
in the British Museum, notably in MS. Harleian 6942.3 He sent to Sheldon 
news of the ejected clergy, especially of those with whom he was in touch 
abroad, news of events at Oxford under the new régime, and from time to 
time comments on the books he had been reading. His letters also contain 
a number of allusions to Sheldon’s skill as an angler. It seems to have been 
Payne’s constant hope that the prospect of sport in the Thames or Ock 
would tempt Sheldon south, not only to fish but to renew the pleasures of 
their old Oxford friendship. He writes from Abingdon on 24 February 
[1650 N.S.]: 


As soone as you come I purpose to enter myself your disciple in y* art of Angles, 
to try whether the brooke will afford me any pleasant diversion from y* business 
of the world, or y* vanity of bookes, for I may not p'sume to be so happy in these 
vnhappy dayes, as often to enioy y® conversation of good and knowing men. 
Oxford is not what it was once, nor what it was of late.* 


In a letter of 8 April 1650, in the Lansdowne collection, he regrets that 
new restrictions on the movements of sequestered clergy will prevent 
Sheldon from visiting him: 


I had prepard y* way for a fyshing visit to St G. Stonehouse, & designed my 
self yo" scholar in yt art; but, I see, Providence will not suffer me to be an 
Apostle reversd.5 


And so he turns to a discussion of Gassendi’s new book on Epicurus, ‘a 
good one, to my palate, & I conceive he would be so to yours, could you 
gett him, .. .’.© On 19 August of the same year he writes: 


! Wood, The History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. Gutch (Oxford, 
1792), ii. 555. When the Dean’s wife, Mrs. Fell, and her children and women, were 
carried out of the Dean’s Lodgings at Christ Church and left in the Quadrangle, ‘they 
were conducted by Dr. Morley, Payne, Hammond, &c. out of the great gates... .’ Ibid., 


p. 564. 
? John Bridges, The History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, ed. Whalley (1791), 
. 214. 

3 All the letters in MS. Harleian 6942 are addressed to Sheldon, 1648-58, most of 
them written by Hammond. Many were printed in a series of articles in The Theologian 
and Ecclesiastic, vi-xvi (1848-54), ‘Illustrations of the State of the Church during the Great 
Rebellion’. The collection has also been used by Mr. A. G. Matthews in his valuable 
revision of Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, Walker Revised (Oxford, 1948). 

* MS. Harleian 6942, f. 133. 

5 MS. Lansdowne 93, f. 179. 

® Gassendi’s Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (Lyons, 1649). 
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the bankes of Thames, I doubt not, would afford you as good sport, & as much 
security, if you would but think fitt to visett thé, as those of Trent.’ 


Again, on 7 October, after remarking that he has heard that Robert Sander- 
son had visited Hammond in Worcestershire, he contrasts his own ‘dull 
solitude’ : 


yet I am sometimes relieved by the kinde visitts of my acquaintance, & one of 
yours is now here, a brother of y® Angle, practising his art on our scaly cattle, 
& Mr Dayrell cipleines he hath left nothing to furnish our fasting-dayes, nether 
in Ock nor Thames.? 


Some of the fishing topics which Payne discusses with Sheldon anticipate 
Walton’s own curious learning. Walton refers to experiments with bait 
that ‘incorporated a kind of smel that was irresistibly attractive, enough to 
force any fish, within the smel of them, to bite’. In a letter written from 
Oxford, 16 December 1650, Payne tells Sheldon that he has been reading 
a book by the Jesuit Kircher, Ars magna lucis et umbrae, and describes 
Kircher’s opinions about water as a ‘fitt mediii for ye conveyance of oders, 
as well as aer. for y* fish, sayes he, are extremely allurd & taken wt y* smell 
of tost [i] vermes’.* But Payne did not pretend to be more than a beginner, 
and he was as much concerned with the good company to be had on a fish- 
ing expedition as with the sport itself: 


I will not be put off to another master; since my designe was not so much to 
learne y* art of y* Angle as thereby to enioy yo" discourse & conversation more 
freely.5 


In what may have been his last letter to Sheldon, written on 16 September 
1651, he wishes that his friend were with him, ‘to teach me some of yor 
skill’ : 

for I am nere a large pond of Carpes, where I have liberty to fish, as often as I 
please; but all this is useless to me, who am ignorant in yt art.® 


The wish was not to be fulfilled, for by November Payne was dead, and a 
few months later George Morley was writing to Sheldon expressing his 
sorrow, ‘having contracted & cherished a most intimate friendship w him 
for y* better part of 20 yeares together’.” 


1 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 130. Cf. with all Payne’s letters in this vein, Henry Wotton 
to Walton in 1639: ‘hoping shortly to enjoy your own ever-welcome company in this 
approaching time of the fly and the cork’. L. P. Smith, The Life and Letters of Sir Henry 
Wotton (Oxford, 1907), ii. 405. 

2 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 122. ‘Mr. Dayrell’ was Walter Dayrell, student of Christ Church, 
rector of Sarsden, Oxon., and a native of Abingdon. 

3 The Compleat Angler (1653), p. 139. 

* MS. Lansdowne 841, f. 33. 

5 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 132; 6 May [1651]. ® Ibid., f. 131. 

7 Ibid., f. 151. Morley, too, was Canon of Christ Church. Walton’s only reference to 
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It is evident from these letters that the appearance of Sheldon’s name in 
The Compleat Angler, where we might least expect to find it, could have 
caused no surprise amongst Walton’s friends. They also suggest that 
Walton had his circle of friends in mind when he turned to write onangling. 
If Sheldon did not persuade him to write the book, as he was later to ‘injoin’ 
the life of Hooker, he must certainly have read it with interest and pleasure, 
and the insertion of his name in the second edition could quite possibly have 
been the result of his commendation. When Payne writes to Sheldon about 
angling, two or three years before Walton’s book appeared, he uses phrases 
which are identical with Walton’s characteristic idiom. He is Sheldon’s 
‘disciple in the art of Angles’, or his ‘scholar’; he will not be put off to 
another ‘master’; he mentions ‘a brother of the Angle’. In Walton’s first 
edition, Piscator describes himself as ‘a Brother of the Angle’; and Viator 
asks that ‘henceforth you wil allow me to call you Master, and that really I 
may be your Scholer’.' We may even see something of Walton’s sense of 
Scriptural authority for fishermen in Payne’s little joke about being ‘an 
Apostle reversd’. These parallels alone make it clear that Payne and Walton 
are using a common language. Angling was a sign of grace, of membership 
of a ‘brotherhood’ of pious and peaceable men. ‘We Anglers all love one 
another’, wrote Walton; and many of them were clergymen and scholars, as 
well as country gentlemen. Thomas Crosfield the diarist, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, ‘went a fishing wt the Schollars’;? George Herbert, 
Walton had heard, ‘loved Angling: and I do the rather believe it, because 
he had a spirit sutable to Anglers’. Unlike hunting ‘angling [is] allowed to 
clergymen, as being a harmless recreation, a recreation that invites them to 
contemplation and quietness’. Walton naturally did not concern himself 
much with differences of taste amongst the learned, in their choice of 
pastimes. As Fuller remarked, ‘fishing with an angle is to some rather a 
torture then a pleasure, to stand an houre as mute as the fish they mean to 
take: . . . as soon may the same meat please all palats, as the same sport suit 
with all dispositions’ .* 


Payne occurs in his account of Morley’s ejection from his canonry, in the life of Sander- 
son, The Lives (World’s Classics), p. 378. John Walker describes Payne as ‘a most learned 
and excellent Person’: Sufferings of the Clergy (1714), p. 104. 

! The Compleat Angler (1653), p. 51. In the second edition, and in subsequent editions, 
these words are given to Venator. 

2 Entry for 20 Sept. 1626, The Diary of Thomas Crosfield, ed. F. S. Boas (Oxford, 1935), 
p. 6. It is worth noting in this connexion that amongst the English books owned by John 
English (1586-1613) was Gardiner’s A book of angling, or fishing; see “The Inventory of 
John English, B.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College’, by W. C. Costin, Oxoniensia, xi and 
xii (1946-7), 102-31. 

3 The Compleat Angler (Everyman’s Library, 1947), p. 39. 

* Thomas Fuller, The Holy State and the Profane State, ed. M. G. Walten (New York, 
1938), ii. 184. 
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If angling was thus identified with the life of the Anglican clergy, it might 
be expected that a book on angling published in 1653, when the Church was 
dispossessed and the Royalist clergy scattered, would be more than a work 
of practical instruction in how to fish. All the clergy with whom Walton 
was intimate, or who were well known to him by repute, with the exception 
of Sanderson, had been ejected from their livings and from their colleges; 
they were forbidden to use the Book of Common Prayer, were spied on in 
their correspondence, restricted in their movements, were often short of 
money and might be liable to imprisonment at any time. Some, like Morley 
and Earle, went overseas. Hammond and Sheldon retreated to the houses 
of hospitable friends, patiently planning the continuity of the Church and 
devoting themselves to theological learning. John Hales had to sell his 
valuable library in order to support himself and his friends, and lived for a 
time with Henry King in the house of Duppa’s sister. Many years later 
Walton recalled the feelings of these times, in writing the life of Sanderson. 
In 1653, and perhaps still more in 1655, Walton could not have been un- 
aware that his public included the clergy. His reference to Sheldon tends 
to enforce the point. Whilst his prefatory matter is naturally discreet 
enough not to mention them, he risks a hit at their opponents, disallow- 
ing the ‘severe, sowr complexioned man’ to be a judge of his work. 
Without in any way arousing the suspicions of ‘the grandees at Westminster’ 
he could write a book on angling which also praised the virtues that flourished 
in adversity. Instruction in angling would have been certain of a welcome 
from men who had been forcibly relieved of their duties, and had leisure 
to practise the art. His friends may well have been grateful to ‘honest 
Izaak’ for that. At the same time he added much ‘comfortable discourse’, 
cheered them with poetry and with mild satire on the anxious cares of 
‘mony-getting-men’, urged upon them a life of peace and patience, and 
helped to maintain their faith in traditional ways of worshipping God.' 
Not long before The Compleat Angler was published, Hammond wrote to 
Sheldon about their common predicament: 


[I am] much inclined to waite Gods providence, & to stay heer in, or out of 
prison as long as we may, & when nothing but going beyond sea will free us frd 
perpetual imprisonment, then to preferr banishment as y° less evil.... But truly 
we are so oft deceived in what we choose unnecessarily upon foresights, that I 
am yet more inclined to wish those friends heer again w** have gone on those 
termes, then to follow them. ... But besides, meethinkes yet a man may do 
some good here, & I see no way of doing any, anywhere els.” 


In this spirit Walton wrote of the contemplative man’s recreation, and 
' For example, his insertion of Christopher Harvey’s poem, “The Book of Common 


Prayer’ into the 1655 edition. 
2 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 68. 
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made his own inimitable contribution to the literature of ‘good thoughts in 
bad times’. Piscator was his character of the Patient Man, whose recreations, 
Bishop Hall had written, ‘are gentle; and not more full of relaxation than 
void of fury. This man only can turne necessity into vertue, and put evill 
to good use’.! When Robert Payne exclaims to Sheldon in one of his letters, 
‘Oh y* quietness of having nothing!’, we are reminded that Walton’s parting 
advice to his reader, in 1655, was ‘Study to be quiet’. 


? Joseph Hall, Characters of Vertues and Vices, ed. Rudolf Kirk (New Brunswick, 1948), 
p. 156. 
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THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE SPECTATOR 
By M. J. C. HopGart 


HE Spectator, which had ceased publication on 6 December 1712, was 

restarted on Friday, 18 June 1714. It was published by Buckley and 
Tonson on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays until Monday 20 Decem- 
ber of that year: these eighty issues, numbers 556 to 635, were published as 
the Eighth Volume, in both 8vo and 12mo, on 1 September 1715. In No. 
556 Addison announced: 


As for the Persons concerned in this Work, the Names of all of them, or at 
least of such as desire it, shall be published hereafter: Till which time I must 
entreat the curious Reader to suspend his Curiosity, and rather to consider what 
is written, than who they are that write it. 


This promise was not fulfilled, despite its renewal more vaguely in No. 632: 


The Close of this Volume, which the Town may now expect in a little time, 
may possibly ascribe each Sheet to its proper Author. 


In Volume VIII, however, the following notice appeared: 


The Bookseller to the Reader. 

In the Six hundred and thirty second Spectator, the Reader will find an 
Account of the Rise of this Eighth and Last Volume. 

I have not been able to prevail upon the several Gentlemen who were con- 
cerned in this Work to let me acquaint the World with their Names. 

Perhaps it will be unnecessary to inform the Reader, that no other Papers, 
which had appeared under the Title of Spectator, since the closing of this Eighth 
Volume, were written by any of those Gentlemen who had a Hand in this or the 
former Volumes. 


The omission of the authors’ names, from whatever cause, is put to good use 
in Mr. Spectator’s dedication of the Eighth Volume to Will Honeycomb: 


I shall therefore beg leave to add, that I have purposely omitted setting those 
Marks to the End of every Paper, which appeared in my former Volumes, that 
You may have an Opportunity of showing Mrs. Honeycomb the Shrewdness of 
your Conjectures, by ascribing every Speculation to its proper Author: Though 
you know how often many profound Criticks in Style and Sentiments have very 
judiciously erred in this Particular, before they were let into the Secret. 


The several gentlemen all remained anonymous for some years. As Mr. 
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Spectator says, there had not even been the ‘discriminative’ letters that had 
been suffixed to most of the numbers 1-555 (C, L, I, O for Addison, R and 
T for Steele, X for Budgell, &c.); and the critics have been little better off 
than Will Honeycomb. 

Major-General Sir Eustace F. Tickell has recently discovered a number 
of papers connected with his ancestor Thomas Tickell, which were over- 
looked by R. E. Tickell when preparing his Thomas Tickell and the Eigh- 
teenth Century Poets (1931). Several of these manuscripts relate to the 
Eighth Volume of the Spectator, the most interesting being a draft 
in Thomas Tickell’s hand of the notice “The Bookseller to the Reader’ 
which is quoted above. I reproduce it in this article with the kind permis- 
sion of Major-General Tickell.' Although this draft gives the authors of 
nearly all the papers, its full significance will not be apparent without a 
discussion of earlier attempts to ascribe every Speculation. Although a 
good deal must have been known from coffee-house oral tradition, the first 
published clue to the authorship of any of the papers did not appear until 
1721: this was in Thomas Tickell’s edition of Addison’s collected works, 
where twenty-four essays from the Eighth Volume were included. These 
attributions have always been accepted as authoritative. Although it has 
been suspected that Addison had a hand in other essays, attempts by the 
editors of the Spectator and critics like Macaulay to assign any to him have 
been based on style and sentiments only, and have not been generally 
accepted. 

During the eighteenth century a few more definite attributions were 
made. There is no reasonable doubt about Henry Grove’s (1684-1738) 
authorship of Nos. 588, 601, 626, and 635. They are listed on p. xxix of 
Sermons and Tracts, being the Posthumous Works of the late reverend Mr. 
Henry Grove, vol. 1 (1740). The preface was written by Grove’s nephew, 
Thomas Amory, and was reproduced in Biographia Britannica, iv (1757), 
2444. No. 635 was included by Bishop Gibson in his edition of Addison’s 
Evidences (1731); all four essays were reprinted in Grove’s Works, iv 
(1747), 303-32.7 

The ‘Pastoral’ in No. 603, a famous and much parodied poem, is by 
John Byrom (1692-1763). It was attributed to him in the Biographia 
Britannica, vi, Part II, Supplement (1766), pp. 26-28, which says also ‘He 
likewise wrote two humorous letters upon dreams, which are inserted in 


' I am grateful to Major-General Tickell not only for his courtesy in making these 
manuscripts available to me, but for many suggestions about their interpretation which I 
have been glad to accept. I take this opportunity of thanking Professor John Butt for 
advice and encouragement, Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson for his opinions on matters of hand- 
writing, and also Mr. Charles Ryskamp, Mr. A. M. Ross, and Professor D. F. Bond. 

2 Grove’s essays are discussed by Dr. Johnson; see Hill-Powell, iii. 33 and Appendix, F, 
476. 
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the same volume of the Spectator’. These letters are specified in Kippis’s 
revised edition of the Biographia, iii (1784), 121, margin: ‘(b) They are in 
No. 586, and 593’. There are in fact two other papers on dreams, Nos. 
587 and 597. The former, a ‘vision’, cannot be by ‘John Shadow’, Byrom’s 
pseudonym in 586, because of the editorial remark in 593: ‘Mr. Shadow 
acquaints me in a Postscript, that he has no manner of Title to the Vision, 
which succeeded his first letter.’ No. 597 is ostensibly editorial: ‘Since I 
received my Friend Shadow’s Letter, several of my Correspondents have 
been pleased to send me an Account how they have been employed in 
sleep. ... I shall lay before my readers an abridgement of some few of their 
Extravagancies’, but editors have had good reason to attribute 597, as well 
as 586 and 593, to Byrom.! 

There is no doubt about Thomas Tickell’s authorship of the poem, “The 
Royal Progress’, in 620. It was reprinted in Motte’s Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Poems (1721); in The Works of the celebrated Minor Poets, ii (1749), 
and subsequent editions of Tickell’s works. The poem in 591 was assigned 
to Gilbert Budgell in Theophilus Cibber and Robert Shiels, The Lives of 
the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, to the Time of Dean Swift (1753), v. 
15. The Latin translation of a soliloquy from Cato in 628 was known by 
Dr. Johnson in 1779 to have been written by Dr. Henry Bland, Provost of 
Eton and Dean of Durham (d. 1768).3 This was later confirmed in a letter 
of Horace Walpole’s of 19 June 1782 to John Nichols.* 

The authorship of 572 and 633 by Zachary Pearce, later Bishop of 
Rochester (1690-1774), is also certain. These essays are named in the list 
of Pearce’s works in the introduction to his posthumous A Commentary, 
with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles (1777): this 
incorporated Pearce’s own notes on his life, with additions by Dr. Johnson.5 
Chalmers states that the Bishop had already admitted his authorship in a 
letter to Dr. Birch of 5 June 1764;° and apparently he also did so to 
Percy.” 

Finally, there is the question of Eustace Budgell’s part in the Eighth 
Volume. The earliest source for the belief that he was co-editor with 


' The ‘Pastoral’ is printed in Byrom’s posthumous Miscellaneous Poems (Manchester, 
1773); the next edition (1814) has a preface by John Nichols, mentioning the essays. 

? For bibliography see R. E. Tickell, Thomas Tickell and the Eighteenth Century Poets 
(London, 1931), p. 190. 

3 Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. Birkbeck Hill, ii. 104. 

* John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (1812-15), iii. 301-2. 

5 Hill-Powell, iii. 489-90. 

® Alexander Chalmers, The British Essayists, vi (1808), xix. 

7 In his correspondence with Thomas Warton (ed. Robinson and Dennis, 1951) Percy 
writes about his projected edition of the Spectator and Guardian, 11 Dec. 1764: “The 
present Bp of Rochester has sent me a list of papers written by him.’ (Nos. 572 and 633 are 
not, however, specified.) 


4690.20 24 
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Addison is his own statement in The Bee Revived (1733), ii. 854: “Mr. 
Addison and this Gentleman, after the Spectator had been laid down for 
some time, resumed it, and began the eighth Volume, without the Assist- 
ance of Sir Richard Steele, or of any person.’ Budgell’s statements should 
be treated with caution, because of his mental derangement at this time, 
but there does not seem to be any doubt about the truth of this claim: it 
should be noted that he asserts only that he with Addison began the Eighth 
Volume. This statement in The Bee Revived is referred to by Theophilus 
Cibber and Robert Shiels in their Lives of the Poets, v. 3, in which they 
give the first full biographical account of Budgell, based as the D.N.B. 
thinks on private information. Cibber and Shiels misinterpret his claim 
when they write ‘and indeed the eighth volume was composed by Mr. 
Addison and himself, without the assistance of Sir Richard Steele’. They 
are followed by the Biographia Britannica, vi, Supplement (1766).' 
Budgell’s contributions to the first series of the Spectator are undisputed; 
and if he was co-editor of the Eighth Volume, it is likely that he wrote some 
of the essays and provided introductions and amendments to contributors’ 
papers and letters. There has hitherto been no reason to assign any parti- 
cular number to him. 

The first annotated edition of the Spectator was published in 1788, 8 
vols., 12mo, edited by John Nichols and incorporating notes by Bishop 
Percy and Dr. John Calder. Nichols included the attributions to Addison 
(twenty-four), Grove (four), Tickell, Gilbert Budgell, and Bland (one 
each), and to Pearce (two), which have been discussed. To Byrom he 
assigned the poem in 603, and three papers on dreams, 586, 587 (in error), 
and 593. Nichols was apparently the first to attribute papers in the Eighth 
Volume to Eustace Budgell. He writes of the paper which contains Gilbert 
Budgell’s poem: “This paper, No. 591, might be written by Mr. G. 
Budgell or his brother Eustace, for it is said that this whole volume was 
published by him and his kinsman ADDISON without the concurrence of 
STEELE.’ Nos. 602 and 605 are annotated as ‘probably by Mr. E. 
Budgell’. Nos. 591, 602, and 605 together with 614, 623, and 625 form a 
series centred on the ‘Love-casuist’: Nichols cross-indexes each of these, 
but does not attribute the last three to Budgell. Apparently Nichols later 
revised his notes, assigning (logically) 597 to Byrom and 628 (less Bland’s 
translation) to Budgell. Percy, Calder, and Nichols, whom later editors 
call ‘the annotators’ left just half the papers of the Eighth Volume un- 
assigned; and very little in this respect was added by their successors. 

The next annotated edition after Nichols’s was R. Bissett’s (1793-4) 


' p. 19 margin: “The whole 8th volume was written by him and Mr. Addison’. This is 
repeated in Kippis’s revised Biog. Brit., ii (1780), 689 (in the text). 
2 Spectator, 12mo (1788), viii. 139 n. 
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which adds nothing of value. In addition to the attributions mentioned 
above, he gives two to Addison, two to Byrom, and eight to Budgell, with- 
out giving any reasons. He was followed by Alexander Chalmers in 1808, 
a much more scholarly and cautious editor.' He differs from Nichols only 
over Byrom’s and Budgell’s papers: to the former he gives, besides 603, 
586 and 593, but considers 597 doubtful; the latter he thinks may have 
written 591, 602, 605, and 628 as ‘the annotators’ have suggested, but he 
prudently does not assign them to Budgell in his table of contents. Nathan 
Drake’s Essays, biographical, critical and historical, illustrative of the Tatler, 
Spectator and Guardian, 1805, second edition 1814, reviews the evidence 
for attributions with some care, but adds little new: he accepts 629 as 
Budgell’s as well as Bissett’s four ascriptions. His comment on Thomas 
Tickell is, as we shall see, of interest: 


With regard to Tickell’s share in the Spectator, it is now vain to make an 
enquiry; for though acknowledged as a contributor by Steele in no. 555 of that 
work, he has with singular modesty forborne to distinguish his papers by any 
mark or subsequent declaration. It is very probable, however, as he spent a great 
part of his time during the progress of the Spectator, both with Steele and 
Addison, that many of the numbers to which the letter T is annexed were of 
his composition. Tradition has likewise recorded, that of the numerous epistles 


which add variety and character to the pages of the Spectator, our author 
furnished not a few.? 


The next editions are those of Henry Morley (1868), G. A. Aitken (1898), 
and G. Gregory Smith (1897-8); the last was reprinted in Everyman's 
Library (1907) and was ‘reset with minor revisions’ in 1945. Morley’s 
work was competent: for attributions he followed Nichols and Chalmers 
except for a few guesses and one blunder. Aitken follows Morley in every 
attribution but one, and even in his blunder. Gregory Smith’s edition is 
annotated very carelessly indeed; some but not all of his mistakes were 
corrected in the Everyman revision of 1945. I have been unable to trace 
any other important discussion of the authorship of the Eighth Volume. 
The Spectator is now being edited by Professor Donald F. Bond, who has 
published several extremely valuable studies. One of these in particular+ 


' The British Essayists, 1806 ff. Introduction to the Spectator in vol. vi, 1808. For 
Byrom, p. lv; for Budgell, pp. xlviii—xlix. 

2 Second edition, 1814, iii. 131. ‘A great part of his time’ is incorrect as regards the 
Spectator of 1711-13; and there is no proof that Tickell wrote any of the papers signed “T’. 

3 See Katherine K. Weed and Richmond P. Bond ‘Studies of British Newspapers and 
Periodicals from the Beginnings to 1800’, S.P., Extra Series, No. 2 (1946). There 
are many discussions of Spectator authorship in Notes and Queries, the fullest being in 12th 
series, vii. 174-5 and 196~7 (28 Aug. and 4 Sept. 1920), but none provides any new data on 
Vol. VIII. 


* Donald F. Bond, “The first printing of the Spectator’, M.P., xlvii (1950), 164-77. 
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throws brilliant new light on the problem of authorship, but only as con- 
cerns the first seven volumes. 

Such was the position until this year, when Major-General Tickell 
discovered the draft of “The Bookseller to the Reader’. This consists of a 
double-foolscap sheet, folded down the centre (as is common with Tickell’s 
drafts): the text was first written on the right-hand half of each page, much 
of it was deleted and a sentence substituted on the left-hand half of the first 
page. The sheet has been endorsed: ‘Addisons account of the 8th vol of 
Spec viz who wrote them.’ With the exception of certain parts, the draft is 
in Thomas Tickell’s hand. 


The Bookseller to the Reader 


I have not been able to In the six hundred and thirty second Spectator, the 
prevail upon the Several Reader will find an Account of the Rise of this Eighth 
werpanneemned and Last Volume. The Gentleman who encouraged 


eee nptapstg wn /in it is the Author of the following Papers. 
is Work to to lett me By Mr Addison 


acquaint the world with 


their Names 556 568 579 592 


557 569 580 594 
558 570 582 598 
559 571 583 600 
562 574 584 
565 575 585 
567 576 590 
I wish I had leave to name the Author of N°. 573 
L M Wortly 
No 618 is written by Mr Philips Author of the 
Pastorals. 
Ne. 564 578 591 
566 581 593 
572 589 596 
were written by M' Budgell. 
N° 586 5976e4 by Mr Byrom Fellow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge. 
N° 588, 601, 626, 635 by 
Mr Grove. [f. x v.] 
FhePeem The Translation of Cato’s Soliloquy in 
N°. 628 by the Rev? Mr Bland 
The Pastoral N°. 603 by Mr Byrom. 
The Poem upon a Lady’s Grotto/No. 632/by M° 
Ward of the University of Dublin, Avther-efthe 
The Poem intitul’d the Royal Progress/in No. 620/ 
by Mr [deleted] Tickell who is likewise Author of the 
following Papers. 
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595 612 622 631 

604 614 623 632 

605 615 624 634 

606 616 625 

607 617 627 

608 619 628 

610 621 629 

Perhaps [f. 2 r.] 
It will be unnecessary to inform the Reader that 

emy no other papers which have appeared i#—Ay- 

< > under the Title of Spectator ¢ > closing of 

this Eighth Volume. < > ate-net were written by 

the any of those Gentlemen who had a hand in e=y-ef 

this or the former Volumes. 


The first sentence is as published in the printed notice. This is followed 
by the list of authors which has been deleted, from “The Gentleman who 
encouraged it’ down to the end of the list of numbers of 'Tickell’s papers. 
In the left-hand half of f. 1 r. the second sentence of the printed notice (‘I 
have not been able . . . with their Names’) has been substituted. This part 
of the manuscript is written in a less careful hand, which may not be 
Tickell’s. Dr. Atkinson is unwilling to say with certainty whether it is or 
not; Major-General Tickell thinks it is not Tickell’s, and adds that it is not 
the hand of Addison, Tonson, or of any correspondent represented in the 
Tickell MSS. The last part of the draft is not deleted and appears as 
the last sentence of the printed notice. In the deleted section, after ‘the 
Author of the following Papers’ another and unknown hand has written 
the obvious ‘By Mr. Addison’ (italicized in my transcript). After ‘I wish I 
had leave to name the Author of N° 673’ the same hand has written ‘L M 
Wortly’. Yet another unknown hand has written the endorsement on the 
back of the sheet. These last two hands are presumably those of later 
owners of the Tickell papers. 

Comparison of this manuscript with the editorial ascriptions shows the 
following: 

1. Instead of twenty-four essays claimed by Tickell for Addison in the 
1721 Works there are twenty-five. No. 561 is not mentioned in the manu- 
script, while 570 and 594 are given as Addison’s in the manuscript but not 
in the Works. The other numbers are the same. 

2. Next in importance are the hitherto unsuspected attributions of twenty- 
four essays to Tickell himself. It will be noted that they occur mainly 
in a long run after Addison’s last in 600; that some are editorial; and that 
they include some of the ‘love-casuist’ series formerly ascribed to Budgell. 

3. Eustace Budgell is given nine papers. Of these only 591 has usually 
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been ascribed to him by the editors, largely because it contains verses by 
Gilbert Budgell. It is significant that some of these papers are editorial, 
and that Budgell’s last is 596 of 20 September; while Tickell’s first is 595 
of 17 September. 

4. Grove’s four essays, Bland’s translation in 628, and Byrom’s poem in 
603 are confirmed. The Tickell MS. confirms that 586 and the pseudo- 
editorial 597 are by Byrom, and leaves 587 without an author’s name. It 
attributes 593 to Budgell, presumably because half of it is by Budgell as 
editor: the other half must, however, be Byrom’s. 

5. Pearce is not mentioned. Of his two essays, 572 is given to Budgell 
and 633 is not mentioned. Since Pearce’s authorship is beyond doubt, the 
explanation is that the editors did not know his name (he was then a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate), and that 572 was largely rewritten by Budgell. 
(The text mentions ‘Additions and Retrenchments’, and Dr. Johnson con- 
firms this). 

6. Several new names appear. It is quite possible that 573 by ‘L M 
Wortly’ was in fact written by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, then aged 
twenty-five and married since 1712 to Addison’s friend Wortley Montagu 
(to whom Addison had written in 1711 asking for hints).' Lady Mary had 
corresponded with Addison about Cato and later wrote periodical essays. 
No. 573 is a letter, purporting to come from a woman, on the subject of the 
Widows’ Club (started in 561); one of the characters is ‘the honourable 
Edward Waitfort’. The mention of this essay is given pride of place in the 
list (naturally after Addison); it has ‘Author’ instead of ‘Gentleman’. 

7. No. 618 is given to Ambrose Philips (1675-1749), a well-known mem- 
ber of Addison’s little senate. The poem in 632 (and presumably this 
includes the preceding letter, headed ‘Dublin’) is given to Mr. Ward, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This is probably James Ward, born c. 1690, 
M.A. 1714 (G. D. Burtchaell and T. U. Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses 
(Dublin, 1937), p. 858), and also probably the same as the James Ward who 
contributed to Miscellaneous Poems, original and translated, by several hands, 
viz. Dean Swift, M’ Parnel, Dr. Delany, M’ Brown, M’ Ward, M’ Stirling, 
M’ Concanen, and others. Published by Mr. Concanen. London, 1724. 

8. Apart from Pearce’s 633, eleven issues remain unassigned: 560, 561 
(Addison’s in the Works), 563, 577, 587, 599, 602, 609, 611, 613, and 630. 
Of these, 560, 561, and 577 correspond to the ‘Paper of Hints’ in another 
Tickell manuscript, which is discussed below, and are certainly Addison’s 
at least in part. Of the remainder, only 599 is an essay: it is the sequel to 


' The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), pp. 263-4: to 
Edward Wortley Montagu, 21 July 1711: ‘Being very well pleased with this day’s 
Spectator, I cannot forbear sending you one of them, and desiring your opinion of the 
story in it.... If you have any hints or subjects, pray send me up a paper full.’ 
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598 by Addison: though undistinguished, it may possibly be Addison’s, at 
least in part. The other seven are all composed of one or more letters, with 
editorial comments. No. 602, which follows on Budgell’s 591 in the ‘love- 
casuist’ series, and the first of the two letters in 563 may be by Budgell. 
The others seem to be genuine letters from readers, whose names remained 
unknown to the editors (as Pearce’s did). There are also genuine readers’ 
letters in 581 (attributed to Budgell); and many such must have been re- 
ceived. Tickell writes in 632: ‘It were no hard Task to continue this Paper 
a considerable Time longer, by the Help of large contributions sent from 
unknown Hands.’ Among the recently discovered Tickell papers there 
are a dozen anonymous letters, addressed to ‘Mr. Spectator’, none of which 
seems to have been used.! 

General Tickell has also discovered recently several ‘Papers of Hints’ for 
essays intended for the Spectator and other periodicals with which Addison 
was associated.' The most important (A) consists of two double-foolscap 
sheets (eight pages) of closely spaced handwriting, evidently written at 
speed, since capitalization, spelling, and punctuation are careless. The 
hand is probably that of Edward Young, the poet, who was closely associated 
with Addison’s circle and whose correspondence with Tickell has survived.* 
This manuscript contains corrections and additions in Addison’s hand. 
The matter varies between short titles for essays and extensive drafts, and 
can nearly all be traced in Spectator papers attributed to Addison (in the 
Tickell draft notice or Works or both) and to Tickell (in the draft notice). 
Most of the paragraphs have been cancelled, and all of these have been 
located in the published Spectator. The second manuscript (B) is headed 
‘Extract of Five Irish Mails / from Oct. 26 to Oct. 31 / Rec4. Nov. 6. 1714. / 
Mr Bud< »’. This is a short draft in Tickell’s hand, with the last six 
words of the text, ‘sink in our own Esteem hereafter’, in Addison’s hand. 
It was written up into Spectator 621 of 17 November 1714, which ends with 
the same six words. 

The complete text of (A) and (B) is given in Appendix B below. The 
following is a short analysis of their contents, as they bear on the problem 
of authorship. 

(A) f. 1 r. Draft of the famous essay on planting (583), with the last sen- 
tence in Addison’s hand. Wholly Addison’s in draft and final form. 

f. 1 v. Two subjects for essays: “The Memoirs of a (?Nobl)eman’ and 
‘Imitation of a Libel w* fictitious letters’. The second corresponds to 567 
(Addison’s), the first perhaps to 622 (Tickell’s). 


? See Appendix C. 

2 This was suggested by Major-General Tickell, and is supported ‘with some caution’ 
by Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson, who sees similarities of certain characters in this manuscript and 
Young’s holograph. Young was in fact Addison’s secretary for a time. 
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‘A letter from the dumb < ?conjuror)’, &c., and some lines lower a draft of 
a letter from Oxford, both in Addison’s hand, and both used in 560. No. 
560 is not claimed as Addison’s either in the Works or the draft notice; it is 
therefore likely that only the idea of the dumb conjuror and the letter from 
Oxford are his; the rest may be Budgell’s. Editors have claimed the whole 
of 560 as Addison’s, since it is a sequel to his 556. 

‘Kitchin Musick.’ Notes in Addison’s hand for 570, claimed as Addison’s 
only in draft notice, not in Works; perhaps a collaboration. 

‘Club of old Maids, Coquettes, Prudes.’ (Addison’s hand), cf. 561, on 
the Widows’ Club, given to Addison in the Works but not in the draft 
notice; again perhaps a collaboration. 

‘Cleanliness < » at home.’ (Addison’s hand), cf. 631 by Tickell. 

The next entries, also in Addison’s hand, are not used: “The society for 
the Ref. of manners’ is perhaps a projected sequel to Spectator No. 8 by 
Addison; ‘Club at Hamsted for old met( )’, a projected addition to the 
many Spectator clubs, e.g. 424, 429, 440, 441. 

There are three items in the unknown hand at the bottom of the page: 
Montaigne is mentioned in 562 (Addison’s); the ‘< ?fable> out of Plautus’ 
does not appear; the rest is perhaps the germ of the theological series 
Addison wrote in 565, 571, and 580. 

f.2r. Longer drafts of 582, 592, and 579, all by Addison, with some 
additions to those of 582 and 579 in his hand: followed by a note on Juno 
used by Tickell in 607. 

f.2 v. Draft of “The humble petition’, &c., forming the last part of 577, 
which is not claimed as Addison’s in draft notice or Works, but is probably 
his. The rest of 577 is a letter by Budgell or from a reader. 

Draft of 574 (on Rosicrucians, &c.); by Addison. 

f. 3 r. Continuation of draft of 574. 

Draft of 592 (stage effects); by Addison. 

Draft of 610. 

f. 3 v. Continuation of draft of 610. This has corrections in Addison’s 
hand, but was written up by Tickell. 

f.4 1. Draft of 624, corrections in Addison’s hand, also written up by 
Tickell. 

(B) ‘Extract of Five Irish Mails’. In Tickell’s hand, with last six words 
in Addison’s hand; written up by Tickell in 621. Perhaps Budgell took 
this with him to Ireland (by mistake?) and sent it back for Tickell to use. 

In my opinion, all these notes and drafts originated from Addison. They 
were dictated by him to a secretary and amended in his own hand, as was 
his usual practice while accumulating material for future numbers of the 
Spectator. There is an account of his collecting hints in Spectator 46 
(23 April 1711), which begins: 
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When I want Materials for this Paper, it is my Custom to go abroad in quest 
of Game; and when I meet any proper Subject, I take the first Opportunity of 
setting down a Hint of it upon Paper. At the same time I look into the Letters of 
my Correspondents, and if I find anything suggested in them that may afford 
Matter of Speculation, I likewise enter a Minute of it in my Collection of Materials. 
By this means I frequently carry about me a whole Sheetful of Hints, that would 
look like a Rhapsody of Nonsense to any Body but myself. . . . 


For his practice of dictating we have Steele’s testimony: 


Another Excellence was particular in this Writer, that when he had taken his 
Resolution, or made his Plan for what he designed to write, he would walk about 
the Room and dictate it into Language with as much freedom and ease as anyone 
could write it down, and attend to the Coherence and Grammar of what he 
dictated." 


The evidence is summarized by Smithers who discusses Addison’s 
systematic accumulation of notes, drafts and letters, some of which he tran- 
scribed almost verbatim. He wrote a compact and carefully finished hand, which 
did not lend itself to speed. Perhaps for this reason, and also to rest his eyes, it 
was Addison’s habit once he had decided upon the matter and form of a paper, to 
walk about the room dictating to a secretary. According to both Steele and Pope, 
he did this fluently and rapidly, it appearing to help him if he was pressed for 
time. But he corrected his drafts slowly and meticulously.” 


Smithers and Morley mention a manuscript, now at Harvard, containing 
drafts of Spectator 171, 255, and the series 411-21. This was privately 
printed by Dykes Campbell, as Some Portions of Essays contributed to the 
Spectator Gc. (Glasgow, 1864). It is said to consist of passages in a ‘beauti- 
ful print-like hand’ (apparently Addison’s), others in Addison’s ordinary 
handwriting and pieces in a third, unidentified hand. This manuscript 
presumably represents Addison’s more deliberate method of composition, 
as compared with the Tickell manuscript, and at an earlier date. 

I would suggest that all the drafts in manuscript A were dictated or 
written by Addison during the early summer of 1714, when he had decided 
to restart the Spectator and was trying to accumulate material. It would 
seem that Addison wrote up some of these notes and drafts into papers of 
which he was the sole author, some into pages of which he was part author 

* Dedicatory Epistle to William Congreve, prefixed to the second edition of Addison’s 
Drummer, 1722 (Arber’s English Garner, vi. 534-5; also quoted in Memoirs of the Life and 
Writing of the Right Honourable Joseph Addison Esq . . . by G[iles,] J[acob], 2nd edn., 1724, 
p. 16). 

2 Peter Smithers, The Life of Joseph Addison (Oxford, 1954), p. 193, and cf. pp. 210-11. 
It should be noted that Pope did not tell Spence that Addison dictated; though he did say 
that Addison wrote ‘very fluently’ and ‘very fast’: see Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer 
(znd edn., 1858), pp. 37-38. 


3 Smithers, p. 211, n. 2; Morley, note to Spectator, No. 411. Another and similar 
manuscript has recently been purchased by the Bodleian. 
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with Budgell or Tickell; and some were handed over to Tickell to do what 
he could with them. The fact that Tickell used some of Addison’s drafts 
for his own essays must be considered together with the evidence provided 
by the draft notice: the large numbers of papers written by Tickell (begin- 
ning on 17 September 1714), the relatively small number of papers written 
by Budgell (ending on 20 September), and the absence of any papers by 
Addison appearing after 29 September. There is also the fact that so much 
miscellaneous material has survived in the Tickell papers: apart from the 
draft notice in Tickell’s hand, the ‘Pages of Hints’ A and B (the latter in 
Tickell’s hand), the anonymous and unused letters from readers, there is a 
draft editorial paper, to be dated as of late October 1714, prepared for the 
printers but not published.' All this points to one conclusion: that Tickell 
was the sole acting editor during the last months of the Spectator. 

This conclusion can be supported by a reconstruction of the events of 
1714. The Spectator was restarted on Friday, 18 June 1714. Addison 
‘wrote a dozen papers in June and early July and helped Budgell with 
others’, and then ‘retired to Bilton in July leaving Budgell with sufficient 
material to keep the Spectator in publication’. Queen Anne died on 31 
July. ‘On 3 August his (Addison’s) appointment as Secretary to the Lords 
Justices was announced and his arduous duties began.’* Addison’s duties 
were indeed arduous, since the Regents met up to three times a day, and 
Addison had important executive duties in addition to keeping the minutes 
of their meetings. Addison could not possibly have found time for com- 
posing draft essays, let alone working them up into their final form, or for 
acting as co-editor, after this date. He must, however, have left some 
essays for Budgell to see through the press, since eleven essays attributed 
to Addison both in the draft notice and Works appeared after 3 August, the 
last being 600 of 2g September. Addison’s employment as Secretary to the 
Regents ceased on 22 September, when his employers relinquished their 
responsibilities. It is unlikely that he could have done much about re- 
assuming the editorship of the Spectator, since he was chosen for the post 
of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, apparently without any 
respite. He did not, of course, go to Ireland, but his duties in London 
seem to have been fairly heavy. He may have been able to keep a super- 
visory eye on the editing. 

Smithers states that it was not until after his last essay of 2g September 
that Addison ‘divested himself of what must now have been a troublesome 
burden. ... The paper ran on for a further thirty-five numbers under the 
supervision of Budgell to conclude an eighth volume.’* This is clearly 
wrong in two respects. First, Budgell must have been the acting editor at 


? This paper is described in Appendix C. 
2 Smithers, pp. 282, 286. 3 Ibid., p. 286. * Ibid., pp. 298-9. 
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least from the beginning of August, if not from the middle of July, when 
Addison retired to Bilton. Secondly, Budgell must have given up his acting 
editorship before the Spectator came to an end, on 20 December 1714. At 
an unspecified date, presumably in late September, Addison ‘dismissed 
Joshua Dawson and replaced him as Clerk of the Council and Secretary of 
the Lords Justices in Ireland, by Eustace Budgell.’! We have precise in- 
formation from Cibber and Shiels, who seem well informed about this: 
‘Mr. Budgell set out for Ireland on the 8th. October 1714, officiated in his 
place in the privy council the 14th, took possession of the secretary’s 
office, and was immediately admitted secretary to the Lords Justices.’? 
As noted above, the last paper assigned to him in the Tickell draft notice 
is 596 of 20 September; although it is not impossible that 602 of 4 October 
may be partly or wholly his. The editorship from early October must have 
fallen on a third person, who from all the evidence must have been Thomas 
Tickell. 

Tickell’s association with Addison had begun before 1714. In the 
previous year he had contributed six papers to the Guardian, and written 
the prologue for the Oxford performance of Cato. But it had become much 
closer in 1714, especially since his visit to London in May. On 31 May he 
signed an agreement with Tonson concerning his notorious translation of 
Homer, to some degree sponsored by Addison, which was to be published 
on 8 June 1715. In May 1714 he seems to have taken the decision to 
abandon academic life for a politico-literary career modelled on that of 
Addison, with the latter’s encouragement, although he kept a prudent 
hold on his fellowship at Queen’s College, Oxford, for many years to come. 
He was not available for continuous literary work when the Spectator was 
restarted on 18 June, since the last entry he made as recorder of meetings 
of Fellows at Queen’s College was of 10 July; but after that date he seems 
to have left Oxford for good. He was probably available when Addison’s 
Secretaryship to the Regents began on 3 August, and may then have been 
asked to help Budgell. When Addison became Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant.of Ireland, in late September, he appointed Tickell his personal 
secretary, presumably without much delay. Tickell did not of course go to 
Ireland at this time, but remained with Addison in London.’ 

Addison may have given his little senator laws about Spectator policy; 
and let us hope that it was he and not Tickell who wrote the editorial blurb 
for Tickell’s poem in 620: ‘the judicious Reader will readily discern it to be 

! Ibid., p. 301. 2 Lives of the Poets (1753), V- 5. 

3 ‘The information in this paragraph is derived from R. E. Tickell, Thomas Tickell, pp. 
34-51. Major-General Tickell suggests that Tickell must have been a second Assistant 
Secretary to Addison when he was working with the Regents: this may explain why he was 


tempted to leave Oxford so suddenly and why he kept Addison’s own copy of the minutes 
among his papers. 
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the Work of a Master; And if he hath read that noble Poem on the Prospect 
of Peace, he will not be at a Loss to guess at the Author’. But he must have 
left the day-to-day running of the paper to his protégé. Tickell was faced 
with the unenviable task of finding copy. Presumably he had to keep the 
Spectator going until the run was bulky enough to form a complete volume 
uniform with the first seven, which had been published in 1712 and 1713. 
The average number of issues in the first seven volumes was 79-3, and this 
series stopped dead at 80. The publication of a complete volume was 
financially important to Addison. 'Tickell had to rely on contributors other 
than the Master or his favourite Buttonian, or write the papers himself. 
The contributors, as we have seen, were not up to standard: Dr. Johnson 
praised Grove, but said ‘It is wonderful that there is such a proportion of 
bad papers in the half of the work which was not written by Addison; for 
there was all the world to write that half, yet not a half of that half was good.”! 
Tickell was forced to produce the long run of papers beginning on 8 Octo- 
ber. To find ideas, he used Addison’s drafts, presumably with his permis- 
sion, for 607, 610, 621, 624, and 632. The results were so unsatisfactory 
that, presumably on Addison’s instructions, he cancelled the announce- 
ment of his own authorship in the draft notice for the bound volume, and 
of all the other contributors at the same time. A contributory reason for the 
cancellation may have been that so many of the papers were collaborations, 
and Addison did not want to father some of his children who had been 
aborted by Budgell or Tickell. Tickell, faithful to Addison’s wishes, 
claimed for him only twenty-four of the best essays when he edited the 
Works in 1721; but it is clear from the Tickell MSS. that in the Eighth 
Volume Addison’s hand shows itself in more places than these twenty-four, 
as the editors had guessed. 


APPENDIX A. CHECK-LIST OF SPECTATOR NUMBERS 
AND ATTRIBUTIONS 


A = Addison, B = Budgell, T = Tickell. Notice = draft Notice “The Book- 
seller to the reader’, Works = Tickell’s editions of Addison’s Works 1721, Draft 
= Papers of Hints (Appendix B). Attributions as in Notice, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


556-559 A; 560 (not assigned) Draft of part,? by A,? rest by B; 561 (not assigned 
in Notice, A in Works) title in Draft, ? A and B; 562 ? Draft, A; 563 (not 


’ Boswell, 10 April 1776, Hill-Powell, iii. 33. This contradicts Dr. Johnson’s more 
charitable verdict on the Eighth Volume, in Lives of the English Poets (ed. Birkbeck Hill, 
ii. 107-8): ‘perhaps more valuable than any one of those that went before it. Addison 
produced more than a fourth part and the other contributors are by no means unworthy of 
appearing as his associates.’ Hill’s footnote: ‘In 1715 Addison sold the copy to Tonson 
for £53. 15s. Works, vi. 631. The copy of the first seven volumes had been sold at the rate 
of £82 a volume.’ 
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assigned) two letters, one ? B, one unknown; 564 B; 565 ? Draft, A (in series 571, 
580, 590); 566 B; 567 Draft, A; 568-569 A; 570 (A in Notice, not assigned in 
Works) Draft, ? A and B; 571 A; 572 (B in Notice) Pearce, revised by B; 573 
(L. M. Wortly in Notice) Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; 574 Draft, A; 575- 
576 A; 577 first part (letter) unknown, second part Draft, ? A; 578 B, abridge- 
ment of Philips’ Persian Tales; 579 Draft, A; 580 A; 581 editorial by B and two 
letters, unknown; 582-583 Draft, A; 584-585 A; 586 Byrom; 587 letter, un- 
known; 588 Grove; 589 B; 590 A; 591 B; 592 Draft, A; 593 (B in Notice) 
Byrom, edited by B; 594 (A in Notice, not assigned in Works), prob. A; 595 T; 
596 B; 597 Byrom; 598 A; 599 (not assigned in Notice or Works)? A in part; 
600 A; 601 Grove; 602 (not assigned) ? B; 603 Byrom; 604-606 T (translation of 
Odyssey in 606 ? T); 607 Draft, T based on A; 608 T: 609 three letters, un- 
known; 610 Draft, T based on A; 611 letter, unknown; 612 T; 613 three letters, 
unknown; 614-617 T (translation of Horace in 615? T, translation of Strada in 
617 ? A); 618 Philips; 619-625 T (621, 622, 624 Draft, T based on A); 626 Grove; 
627 T; 628 T and Bland’s version of Cato; 629 T; 630 two letters, unknown; 
631 Draft, T based on A; 632 T and Ward; 633 (not assigned) Pearce; 634 T; 
635 Grove. 


APPENDIX B. PAPER OF HINTS 


Texts of Notes and Drafts for Spectator papers, documents A and B (see 
above, pp. 375-6). 

A. Probably in the hand of Edward Young. Additions and corrections in 
Addison’s hand, in italics. One line in Tickell’s hand (see footnote). Torn and 
illegible passages in angled brackets. Numbers of corresponding Spectator papers 
in square brackets. 

B. In Tickell’s hand. 


A. [f. 1 r.] 
Plantations 
The most generous & disinterested employement as to' posterity. The < ») 
saying of a testy old fellow of a colledge I w4 fain know wt posterity ever did for 
us.*_ A work more pleasing than any other in as much as all others decay upon 
their being finished whereas this always improves under our eye. There have 
been Heroes in this art as well as in others. Cyrus the great planted all the 
Lesser Asia. England w4 have been at this time as one great Garden had this 
publick spirit reigned in the nation. Men inexcusable who fail in this duty to 
their country Since it is so easily discharged. W*® a man considers that the putting 
a few sticks into the Ground is doing good to one who will make his appearance 
in the world about fifty years hence or that he is perhaps making one of his own 
descendents easie or rich by so inconsiderable an expense if he finds < » 
he must conclude that he has < > heart void of all generous pri¢ _ >» love to 
mankind. Timber trees grow < > It is the phrase of a friend of mine when 


* in its, deleted by Addison. 
2 I w4 fain. . . for us, underlined. 
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any usefull Country neighbour dies that you may trace him’ by w** he means 
that you may observe the mark w* he has left behind him among the im- 
provements ¢ » his estate whether it be in plantations, fishponds, Plow’d 
ground, hedge rows < > any of the like instances of skill or ind < > in 


agriculture. Eugenius is a nobleman ¢ > birth whose fortune has placed him 
in sever< > parts of the kingdom, you may trace him < > the whole 
nations &c. He never hired a house < > life without leaving all about it the 


seeds of wealth & b¢ > legacies on y* posterity of y°owner. Hehasleftm< >» 
place behind him w*" show he has been there. An Image of Creation. [583] 


[f. x v.] The Memoirs of a < ?Nobl>eman [? 622] 
Imitation of a Libel w** fictitious letters [567] 


A letter from the dumb <? conjuror) who is weary of his Taciturnity y*' he may be a 
fortune-teller properly speaking. [560] 


Kitchin Musick. furnisht w* Musick strum’d a new Frying pan content to R¢ > 
& B >d pipe y* best musick < > accompanied w'* a Tobacco pipe < » 
or Sappho play upon. [570] 


Club of old Maids, Coquettes, Prudes. [? 561] 
Cleanliness < —_» at home. [631] 


Lovers < ). A dog that smelt out a Cuckold in a Letter from Cheapside. A 


Letter from y* society for y° Ref. of manners. y' this cave would conduce more to it 
y” Bridewell. [? 598] 


Club at Hamsted for old met< > 
Sir 

A knott of us (sitting) upon y’ paper and finding y' you have at last opned your 
< > immediately one opened his own in your commendations We < » for the 
future be as eloquent as Hudibras of w™ the poet says 

< » he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope. 

If you will send us down the half dozen periods that produced such dismal < > 
we shall deposit y™ in y® Archives of y University; for we do all < » there has 
not been a more surprising accident in History since that which happened < » 
unless* < > upon second thoughts you < » Baalam’s Ass. [560] 
< > History. Vid: Montagne [? 562] 
< > dedicatory in low Idiums & humerous < » after the manner of those 
Pedants who < > out of Plautus &c. 
The Divine Mercy Vid: Moses’ Vision as it stood < » the Rock 
The Goodness & Mercy of the Creator considered 1st. in regard to all < » 
workes 2dly to the human species & 3dly to every person in it ¢ ticular 
145th Phalm celebrates the Maker of the World on < > three accounts and 


* you may trace him, underlined. 
2 After unless, to whom you deleted. 
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was used every day among the an<¢ >ent Jews in the same manner as their Te 
Deum is among Christians [cf. 565, 571, 580] 


[f. 2 r.] But wt follows is more absurd, if it may be that the absence of the sun is 
not y° cause of night < » his light is so great, that it may illuminate the earth 
all over at once, as clear as broad day; but that < » are tenebrificous or dark 
stars by whose influence < > is brought on for that they do ray out darkness 
and obscurity upon y° earth, as the sun does light +Wolsey’s vindication of astro- 
logy. vide Saunders < > for y® year 1712 

The difference between Authors. the writer of the examiner a dark constellation 

a tenebrificous star of the first magnitude [582] 


Diogenes reading a dull author & after having sp<ent)> some time in it seeing the 
Blank leaf at the end of it cry’d courage lads I see land. This consolation not to be 
applied to our Daily writer. We see no end of their works and can not tell when they 
intend to be so good as to give over [582] 


The Pencil of nature described them in that manner upon the agate w* Pyrrhus, 
who made war against y° Romans, wore in a Ring. For (says Pliny, 37. c. 1) y® 
nine Muses & Apollo holding a harp were described in it; not ¢ >rt, but by y* 
Spontaneous Handiwork of nature; & y* < > of y® stone were formed so 
regularly, that every muse had her particular distinction. Applicable to Shake- 
spear. Nox & Somnus were y* parents of Monus. [592] 


A temple was dedicated to Vulcan upon Mount Etna, from w°" he is sometimes 
named /Etneus. This temple was guarded by Dogs, whose sense of smelling 
was so exquisite, that they could discern, whether the Persons that came thither 
were chast & religious, or whether they were wicked: They used to meet, & 
flatter, & follow y* good, esteeming them y* acquaintance & friends of Vulcan 
their Master But they barked & flew at y* bad, & never left off tearing till they 
had driven them away. A jealous man got a puppy of this Breed. Barked at every 
Body at last. [579] 


Juno Nuptialis, TaunAia, & w® they sacrificed to her under this name, they took 
the Gall out of y* Victim, & cast it behind y¢ Altar, to signifie, that there ought to 
be no Gall or Anger betwixt those who are married together. [607] 

[f. 2 v.] The humble petition of John a Nokes & John a Stiles sheweth that 
y* petitioners have had causes depending in Westminster Hall above five hundred 
year. & that we dispair of seeing them all brought to an issue. Y*‘ your peti- 
tioners have not been involved in these lawsuits out of any litigious temper of 
their own, but by the Instigation of contentious persons; that y* young Lawyers 
in our Inns of Court are continually setting us together by the ears & think they 
do us no hurt because they plead for us without a fee; that many of the Gentle- 
men of the Robe have no other clients in the world besides us two that w" they 
have nothing ellse to do they make us Plaintiffs & defendants tho’ they were 
never retained by either of us; That they traduce, condemn, or acquit us without 
any manner of regard to our reputations & good names in the world, Y* Petiti< > 
therefore being thereunto incouraged <¢ > favourable reception w“ you lately 
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< » to our kinsman Blank do humbly pray that you will put an end to the 
controversies w** have been so long depending between us y* said Petitioners 
and that our enmity may not endure from generation to generation it being our 
resolution to live hereafter as becometh men of peaceable dispositions & y* 
Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray &c. [577] 


I was once ingaged in a Discourse with a Rosicrucian Philosopher about the great 
secret As this kind of men I mean those of them who are not professed cheats are 
overrun wt» enthusiasm and Philosophy It was very amusing to hear this Reli- 
gious adept descanting on his pretended discovery, he talked of the secret as of a 
spirit w°' lived within an Emerald & converted everything that was near it to 
the highest per[f. 3 r.]fection it is capable of. It gives < > its ¢ > to the 
Ruby. It < > irradiates' every < ws. Sak » smoke into flame flame into 
light light into glory In short he says its presence naturally changes every place into 
heaven wherever it resides. After he had gone on for a time in this unintelligible 
cant I found that he jumbled naturall and moral Ideas together in the <¢ y 
< > ions and that his great secret was nothing else but contentment. [5'74] 


The Playhouse a World within it self they have lately furnished the middle Region 
of it with a new sett of Meteors in order to give the sublime to many modern 
tragedys I was there the first rehearsal of the new thunder w°" is much more deep 
& sonorous than any heither to made use of, they have a Salmoneus behind the 
Scenes that plays it off wth great success their lightnings are likewise made to 
flash more briskly than heretofore their clouds are also much better furbalowd and 
more voluminous not to mention a new storm in the Tempest made up of very 
uncommon ingredients. They are also provided wt* above a dozen showers of 
snow w° as I am informed are the plays of many unsuccessful poets artificially 
cut & shreaded for that use A Tragedy of Mr. D is to fall in the snow at the next 
acting of And to serve by way of decoration to a peice w*" he has formerly 
written again<st.> [592] 


The Oracle being asked by Cresus who was the happiest man replied Aglaus* 
Cresus who expected to have heard himself named on this Occasion was much 
surprised and very curious to know who this Aglaus' should be after much 
enquiry he was found to be an Obscure Countryman who employed all his time 
in Cultivating a Garden and a few acres of land about his house vid Cowley. I 
have often thought that there are greater men who thus lie concealed among the 
Species than those who recommend themselves to the knowledge and admiration 
of Mankind. Virgil would never have been heard of had not his domestick mis- 
fortunes driven him out of his obscurity and brought him to Rome. If we suppose 
[f. 3 v.] that there are Spirits or Angels who look into the ways of men as it is 
highly probable there are both from reason and revelation how different are the 
notions*® w“ they entertain of us from those w“ we are apt to form of one another. 
Were they to give us in their Catalogue of such worthies as are now living how 
different would it be from that w“ any of our own species would draw up. We are 
dazled by the Splendor of titles the Ostentation of Learning The noise of vic- 


' inflames, deleted. 2 Tellus, deleted. 3 opinions, deleted. 
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tories they, on the contrary, See the Philosopher in the Cottage who possesses his 
soul in patience and thankfullness under the pressures of what little Minds call 
poverty and distress they do not look for great men at the head of Armies or 
among the pomps of a Court but often find them out in shades and Solitudes in 
the private walks and bypaths of life. The Evening walk of a wise man is ¢ » 
illustrious in their sight than the march of a General at the head of a hundred 
thousand men. A contemplation on Gods works, A voluntary act of justice done 
to our own detriment’ A prayer in Secret for the Good of mankind Tears that are 
shed in silence for the misery of others, a private lust broken and subdued, in 
Short An unfeigned exercise of humility or any other virtue are such actions as 
are Glorious in their sight and denominate men great and reputable.*? The most 
famous among us are often looked upon wt" pity and wt" contempt or wt Indigna- 
tion while those who are most obscure among their own Species are regarded w‘® 
Love wt‘! approbation and esteem. The moral of this whole speculation amounts 
to this that we should not be led away by the censure’ and applauses of men but 
consider the figure w“ every person will make at that time when wisdom will be 
justified of her children & nothing pass for great or illustrious w™ is not an orna- 
ment and perfection to human nature. Nothing, says Longinus, can be great the 
contempt of which is great. The possession of wealth and Riches cannot give a 
man a title to greatness because it is looked upon as a greatness of mind to con- 
temn these gifts of fortune and to be above the desire of them [610] 


(f. 4 r.] The Pursuits of Avarice, Ambition & Lust compared wt" the Pursuits of 
Religion < > the Love of Honour, of wealth, of pleasure compared w** the 
Love of God, w“ of these principles ingages men in a course of the greatest Labour, 
suffering & assiduity The Miser more industrious than y* Saint he may apply 
to himself a great part of St. Pauls catalogue of afflictions, in journeyings often, 
in fastings, in perils by water &c. The Ambitious man should remember Cardinal 
Wolseys complaint had I served God wt" ye same application wt w“ I have 
served My King he would not have forsaken me in my old age. The Cardinal 
here softens his ambition by the specious pretence of serving his King whereas 
his words in y* proper construction imply that instead of being acted by ambition 
he had been acted by y* Love of God he should have now felt y* comforts of it 
w" y® whole world turned its back upon him 

Plato. Labour is preferable to idleness, as Brightness to Rust* 


Scheme 

Mankind divided into two parts the Busy, & y* Idle y* Buisy world divided 
into y® ambitious y® covetous, y* men of active pleasure, & y* religious. Each of 
these considered seperately, the idle part of Mankind in a state inferiour to any 
one of these, all y° other ingaged in y* pursuit of happiness tho’ misplaced & there- 
fore more likely to be attentive to such means that shall be proposed them for 
that end. Y¢ idle who are neither wise in this generation nor according to y* prin- 
ciples of true religion called by Doctor Tillotson fools at Large they propose to 

! determent, corrected by Addison. 

? repetable, corrected by Addison. 

3 sentiour, senser, deleted. * Plato... Rust, in Tickell’s hand. 

4690.20 25 
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themselves no end but run aff. 4 v.]drift wt every wind Advice therefore first to 
covetous lay up for themselves treasure in heaven 2ly to the Ambitious &c. 
< > Lascivious &c. [624] 
B. Extract of Five Irish Mails 
from Oct. 26 to Oct. 31. 
Rec4. Nov. 6. 1714 
Mr. Bud< >» 


Pride was not made for Man." 

Let a man consult his own Heart, & ask it, if others knew his Weaknesses as 
well as himself doth, whether he could have the impudence to set any value upon 
himself. Pride therefore flows from Ignorance of our selves. We sh¢ laugh at 
another for what we admire in our selves. 

We despise’ our selves as we rise from Childhood to Youth, from Youth to 
Manhood &c. 

We shall heareafter compare our selves with our selves. Probably in another 
Life, we shall think our Knowledge, Glory &c. as meer Trifles then, as we now 
think the Sports of Children. Here quote Ld. Bacons favourite Saying 

Pursue this thought. 

[f. x v.] The Folly of Mankind in general to think the whole creation made for 
him. The Planets &c. to divert his Eye. A Monkey’ in a costly Temple. 

Superior beings perhaps look upon us in the same light, that we view those 
who are inferiour to us. The Angel, Tobit & the Dog. 

Telemachus* 

Could we imagine a Horse valuing himself upon his having a Rider to hold up 
his head, to dress him, & lead him for his Convenience Other Beasts. The 
Cock & Fox. v. Dryden. 

What a dust I make! 

No true foundation for high Conceit when we consider. v. Burnet. 

Conclusion. 

To value ourselves upon those things which superiour Beings think valuable 
is the way not to be despised by our selves. 

sink in our own Esteem hereafter.5 [621] 


APPENDIX C. LIST OF TICKELL PAPERS BEARING ON 
THE SPECTATOR, ETC. 


1. Draft notice, ‘The Bookseller to the Reader’, in Thomas Tickell’s hand 
(see above, p. 372). 

2. A. Notes and drafts for Spectator papers. Unknown hand, with additions 
and corrections in Addison’s hand. Two double-foolscap sheets. (See above, 
pp- 375-6 and Appendix B). 

1 Pencil note above this line: < > than the Angels < > Pride. 

2 laugh at, deleted. 3 little idol, written above Monkey. 


* On opposite page: Criticism upon Parable of < > SS. when compared with Pagan. 
5 Last six words in Addison’s hand. 
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2. B. ‘Extract of Five Irish Mails.’ (See above, p. 376 and Appendix B). 

3. A. Draft essay on subject of King Darius and Heraclitus, in same hand as 
2 A; and same watermark as on one of two sheets of 2 A. Notes on the back in 
Tickell’s hand. Not used in the Spectator. 

3 B. Unpublished article for Spectator. This consists of one double foolscap 
sheet, and appears to be a fair copy prepared for the printer. The hand is not 
Tickell’s, but that of an older man, more typical of the 1690’s, according to 
Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson; it may be that of an amanuensis who made a careful copy 
of Tickell’s draft. It appears to be an editorial contribution. It consists of some 
general remarks on poetry, then on satire and panegyric; it ends with praise for 
Eusden’s poem, A Letter to Mr. Addison on the King’s Accession to the Throne, 
1714. Perhaps because it was too trite or too Whiggish, or too gross a puff for a 
fellow-Buttonian and Spectator contributor (the poem was in effect a request for 
patronage, see Smithers, p. 298), the essay was suppressed. It is just the right 
length for a Spectator. It begins as usual with a motto from the classics (Horace, 
Satires 1. iv. 43-44), and ends with an editorial note: ‘Cleora, whose smart letter 
I publish’d the 2oth instant, needs no answer to it, if she reads this poem thro’.’ 
Cleora’s letter (on Needlework) was published in No. 609 of 20 October 1714. 
The four Spectators between that date and the end of the month are by Tickell 
(610, 612) or by unknown correspondents (611, 613): most of the papers from 
604 of 8 October to the end are by Tickell. I conclude that it is a paper by 
Tickell, written at the time when he was acting editor. Addison may have advised 
him not to print it, or he may have had second thoughts. 

4A. Draft in Tickell’s hand of beginning of letter to Addison, giving his views 
on English Tragedies and dramatic illusion. This is printed by R. E. Tickell, 
Thomas Tickell, pp. 50-51. 

4 B. Notes in Tickell’s hand on the same subject. Not used in the Spectator 
(S. 592 is on a different aspect of Tragedy). 

5. Eleven anonymous letters from readers to Mr. Spectator. They are en- 
dorsed variously ‘To’ or ‘for’ ‘Mr Spectator’ ; three care of Tonson and three care 
of Buckley. One is dated Sept. 25, another Oct. 19, 1714, another Nov. 1. 1714. 
The dates of some of the others can be established by references. One refers to 
Monimia’s letter (613, 29 October), another to 629 of 6 December. None was 
used in the Spectator. All evidence points to their having been received by ‘Mr 
Spectator’ during Tickell’s editorship. 

6. Draft in Tickell’s hand of essay on the subject of Nonjurors and Roman 
Catholics. Corrections in Addison’s hand. Probably dictated by Addison, and 
intended for the Freeholder (1715) but not used. 








NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


GUYON, PHAEDRIA, AND THE PALMER 


IN his article “The Faerie Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics’,! 
Ernest Sirluck has made a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
Spenser. His main contention is that in this Book Spenser gives ‘a poetic 
version . . . of the whole of the Nicomachean Ethics, but with the intellectual 
virtues other than practical wisdom omitted’,? and he shows that some 
apparent inconsistencies can be explained by the theory that Guyon is 
sometimes the representative of Aristotle’s temperance (cwdpoovvn) and at 
other times of his continence (€yxparewa). He argues that one of the ways 
in which this distinction is reflected in the narrative is by the presence or 
absence of the Palmer, whom, like other interpreters, he identifies with 
practical wisdom, or prudence (¢pdvnois). This works very well for some 
episodes: Guyon requires the help of the Palmer to defeat Furor (i.e. he has 
here achieved only continence, not temperance), and so again in the Bower 
of Bliss; but he can face Mammon without his guide, being truly temperate 
with respect to wealth. But there is one episode about which Sirluck’s 
theory seems to have led him astray, though it is one which lends itself 
very well to interpretation along the general lines of his article. This is the 
encounter with Phaedria in canto vi. 

It is at the beginning of this episode that Guyon is separated from the 
Palmer, and Sirluck interprets as follows: 

If he had similar’ need of the Palmer to overcome the temptations of Phaedria, 
he would display continence proper. But he has no such need; he does not feel 
the strong desires which the continent man bridles by means of his reason; he is, 
instead, the temperate man who feels desire only for the right things.* 


He is conscious that some earlier scholars have regarded the separation 
from the Palmer as symbolizing a lapse on Guyon’s part, and quotes H. E. 
Greene: 


When Sir Guyon goes alone with Phaedria (Immodest Mirth) in her boat, 
while the Palmer is left on the strand, it is clearly taught that when Self-control 
gives itself up to Idleness under the guidance of Immodest Mirth, Reason is 
left behind.‘ 


But he evidently feels that this view can safely be relegated to a footnote 
and does not need explicit refutation. I think there are objections to such a 
curt dismissal. 

' M.P., xlix (1951-2), 73-100. 2 p. 97. 

3 The comparison is with the episode of Furor. * p. 86. 

5 Quoted in Variorum, ii. 412. 
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First, the canto heading strongly suggests that some sort of straying from 
the true path is being allegorized: 


Guyon is of immodest Merth 
led into loose desire. 


Then the separation from the Palmer is described in terms which would 
be very clumsy if its only function were to prepare for showing Guyon in a 
situation he could face without the guidance of practical wisdom, i.e. as 
a truly temperate, and not merely a continent, man. Phaedria firmly 
excludes the Palmer (st. 19), and Guyon then wants to get out again, but 
is forestalled by the launching of the boat (st. 20). Guyon protests at being 
misled (st. 22), but must perforce land on Phaedria’s island, where he is 
involved in a battle with Cymochles, and eventually Phaedria is glad to get 
rid of him (st. 37). What is the significance of all this? Is Greene right in 
seeing it as a picture of ‘Self-control giving itself up to Idleness’? Clearly 
not; Guyon’s behaviour during the episode is that of the truly temperate 
man, as Sirluck holds. But can we admit this, and still see the separation 
from the Palmer as significant of a failing on Guyon’s part? I think we can. 
It is the special function of practical wisdom to ‘recognize the particulars’,' 
and this is what Guyon has failed to do. He knows that immodest mirth is 
to be avoided, but, for the moment, he does not recognize Phaedria as its 
embodiment; the very act of stepping into the boat constitutes a separation 
from the Palmer. There is a slight difficulty here in that this kind of error 
is discussed by Aristotle? in connexion with continence and incontinence, 
and not with temperance and self-indulgence, but Spenser must be allowed 
to develop the topic in his own way. And I think he does so very neatly. 
Why is Phaedria so insistent on excluding the Palmer from her boat? 
Because she has, not unnaturally, taken for granted that Guyon will be 
helpless without him, i.e. that he is merely continent and not truly tem- 
perate in respect of the temptations she offers.’ But in fact she soon dis- 
covers her mistake, and eventually 


She no lesse glad, then he desirous was 
Of his departure thence; for of her ioy 
And vaine delight she saw he light did pas. 


Yet the whole episode would never have taken place if Guyon had not 
relaxed his vigilance and got into a compromising situation by allowing 
his practical wisdom to be lulled to sleep. 
This interpretation, I would claim, does justice to Spenser’s moral 
allegory without forcing any of its terms, and enables us, with Sirluck, to 
1 Aristotle, Nic. Eth., 1141” 15. 
2 Ibid., vii. 3. 
3 Practical wisdom is not compatible with incontinence: ibid., vii. 10. 
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see Guyon as embodying true temperance in his dealings with Phaedria, 
while at the same time we recognize that he offends (momentarily and 
venially) against practical wisdom. 

J. C. MAXwELL 


NOTES ON SOME WORKS 
ATTRIBUTED TO GEORGE WITHER 


A NUMBER of anonymous seventeenth-century poems and prose works have 
been attributed, for various reasons, to George Wither, whose literary 
output, much of which he never publicly acknowledged, was as voluminous 
as that produced by any of his contemporaries. It is always difficult to 
identify an anonymous writer with certainty, most especially so in a period 
when controversialists avoided prosecution and imprisonment by using 
noms de plume as a matter of course. Nevertheless, an examination of the 
doubtful Wither items here under consideration has produced some 
definite conclusions.! 


Genuine Works by Wither 


1. Prosopopoeia Britannica: Britans Genius, Or, Good-Angel, Personated. 
London, 1648. 


Despite its studious anonymity, there can be no doubt that Wither wrote 
this poem ‘Discovered by Terrae-Filius (a well-knowne Lover of the 
the Publike-Peace, when the begetting of a Nationall-Quarrell was first 
feared, . . .)’* which castigates England for engaging in civil war and pro- 
phetically warns the King to make peace with Parliament lest he be brought 
to trial. These lines establish Wither’s authorship: 


There are some Prayers left upon record, 

That, plead yet, strongly for him [the King], to the Lord, 
And, which by his forgot Remembrancer, 

Were offered up to him in his first year... .° 


The reference is, of course, to Wither’s Britain’s Remembrancer (London, 
1628), part of which, as the Historie of the Pestilence, exists in manuscript 
form—MS. 1999, Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge— 
certainly written during the plague of 1625, the King’s ‘first year’.* 


! Elsewhere I have discussed Wither’s authorship of the Great Assises Holden in 
Parnassus (London, 1645). See N. & Q., cxcviii (1953), 102. 

2 Quoted from the title-page. 

3 Prosopopoeia Britannica (London, 1648), sig. A2’. 

+ See George Wither, The History of the Pestilence, ed. J. Milton French (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932). 
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2. Amygdala Britannica, Almonds for Parrets. 1647. 


This poetic prophecy was without doubt composed by Wither. Carmen 
Expostulatorium, bearing the poet’s name on its title-page, inquires of the 
reader, ‘Have you crack’d all my Almonds?" 


A Probable Wither Item 
Articles Presented Against this Parliament. By Terrae-Filius. 1648. 


The fact that Wither used the pseudonym “Terrae-Filius’ upon occasion? 
does not alone justify the assumption that he wrote this pamphlet, in prose 
and verse, since it contains no clues of the sort to be found in Prosopopoeia 
Britannica. But the content of the piece and its ironic vein are charac- 
teristic of his work. While seeming to censure the House of Commons for 
warring on the King, Articles Presented Against this Parliament in fact spurs 
that body on to greater efforts against Charles I; it criticizes because it 
wants more radical action. Not many other writers adopted this line in 
1648. 


Works Composed by Other Hands 
1. The Doubtfull Almanack. [Oxford, 1646.] 


Perhaps in an effort to capitalize upon the poet’s reputation, this prose 
diatribe against independents who will declare for neither King nor Parlia- 
ment and more particularly against ‘rebels’ who have cast their lot with 
Parliament, was advertised as Wither’s. Since its style is heavy and its 
meaning obscure, the pamphlet itself belies the advertisement; further, 
Wither himself hastened into print’ with Major Wither’s Disclaimer (1647), 
asserting that the true author of The Doubtfull Almanack was a Papist 
fomenting distrust and division among Englishmen. In this assertion 
Wither was guilty of exaggeration: the ‘Papist’ was undoubtedly John 
Taylor, the “Water Poet’, who at the time was actively engaged in pam- 
phleteering for the King, and one of whose favourite targets was George 
Wither. The ascription of his own work to a well-known adherent of the 
Parliamentary cause was a jest typical of the boisterous Taylor.‘ 


! Carmen Expostulatorium ({[London,] 1647), sig. Aq". 

2 See Mercurius Rusticus: Or, A Countrey Messenger, the British Museum’s copy of 
which bears the inscription, on the title-page, ‘London. Oct. 26. 1643.’ as part of a manu- 
script note. 

3 The Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts relating to the 
Civil War, the Commonwealth, and Restoration, Collected by George Thomason, 1640- 
1661 (London, 1908) dates the Disclaimer seven days after the Almanack, 8 Jan. 1646/7. 

* Major Wither’s Disclaimer ({London,] 1647), p. 2. 
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2. A Calme Consolatory View of the Sad Tempestuous Affaires in England. 

By Theophilus Craterus. 1647. 

Although the catalogue of the Wrenn collection at the University of 
Texas assigns this pamphlet to Wither, there is no internal evidence point- 
ing in his direction. There are at least three excellent reasons for denying 
that he had anything to do with it. First, it argues strongly for the divine 
right of kings, a doctrine abhorrent to Wither long before 1647; second, it 
is heavily larded with Greek and Latin quotations, which he almost never 
resorted to; finally, the real author of A Calme Consolatory View (which the 
pamphlet certainly is not) belongs to the ministry, for he says at one point, 
‘give me leave to speak a few words in the behalfe of my languishing 
mother, the Church... .”! 


3. MORO-Mastix: Mr Iohn Goodwin whipt with his own rod. London, 

1647. 

For reasons which I have been unable to discover, the British Museum 
Catalogue doubtfully attributes this item to Thomas Underhill; the Wrenn 
Library Catalogue for equally obscure reasons assigns it to George Wither. 
Written in the manner of a university oration, MORO-Mastix assails the 
sectaries—Anabaptists, Antinomians, Brownists, Arians—and upholds 
the tithe as legal and proper.” 

MORO-Mastix is the work of a Roman Catholic. Its author looks for- 
ward to seeing Goodwin’s works burned by the candle, ‘and ere long I hope 
that Gregories [the Pope’s] hand shall be the candlestick’.2 This pamphet 
is therefore not entitled to serious consideration as a work by Wither, who 
seems to have been a friend of Goodwin; three Wither hymns were probably 
first sung on 21 October 1651 in Goodwin’s church.* 


4. Vaticinium Votivum: Or, Palaemon’s Prophetick Prayer. Lately pre- 
sented Privately to His now Majestie. 1650. 


This interesting volume, reprinted by the Spenser Society in 188s, 
contains fairly definite evidence that Wither did not write it. The dedica- 
tion to Charles II speaks of the poet’s audacity in 


this second Address to Your Sacred Majestie, but the grateful commemoration 
of that truly Heroick Candor and great Honor You were pleased to grace his 
former withall, in the (ah! too unfortunate) Expedition of the last Summer.$ 


' A Calme Consolatory View ({[London,] 1647), p. 12. 

2 John Goodwin’s Hagio-Mastix (London, 1647) had attacked the tithe. 

3 MORO-Mastix (London, 1647), p. 15. 

* Two Hymns or Spirituall Songs; Sung in Mr. Goodwins Congregation on Friday last 
being the 24. of Octob. 1651 (London, 1651). This slender volume in reality contains 
three hymns. See W. Carew Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, 1867-1876 (London, 1876), 
Pp. 229-30. 5 Vaticinium Votivum (Manchester, 1885), p. 4. 
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The expedition referred to was Charles’s brief sojourn on the island of 
Jersey from September 1649 to 13 February 1650. During this period 
Wither seems to have been not with the Prince but in London; the weekly 
news sheet Mercurius Elencticus (London, 27 August-3 September 1649) 
reported, ‘George Withers has been very much busied.in composing a 
Hymn of Praises’! celebrating Michael Jones’s victory over the Irish at 
Dublin. Since it is not probable that Wither finished the hymn and then 
made his way to Jersey, it may be concluded that he had nothing to do with 
Vaticinium Votivum, which indeed bears every sign that it was printed on 
the Continent. Nor is it likely that Wither, who advocated regicide in 
Prosopopoeia Britannica, would have again in so short a time and after years 
serving Parliament become a supporter of the exiled Charles II. He never 
did in fact render more than lip service to monarchy, even after 1660. 


5. The Modern States-man. London, 1653. 


The title-page of this lengthy dissertation advocating reason as the 
necessary basis of man’s actions proclaims the author to be ‘G. W. Esq.’. 
But one need read no further than the first chapter, which argues that man 
does not and cannot possess the gift of prophecy, to perceive that Wither 
could not have been the writer. Scarcely a year of the poet’s literary life 
passed without his issuing a prophecy of the dire fate which would befall 
England if her citizens did not change their ways.” It is also noteworthy, in 
view of Wither’s lifelong advocacy of peace, that the creator of the Modern 


States-man had a novel attitude towards conflict: ‘. . . by an intermingled 
influence of Peace and War, Nations have grown renowned . . . either alone 
depresses or extinguishes them. . . .”3 


6. Majesty in Misery, Or an Imploration to the King of Kings; Written by 
His late Majesty King Charles the First, in his durance at Carisbrook 
Castle, 1648. London, 1681. 


Wither’s statement that he visited Charles I ‘when he was a Prisoner in 
the Isle of Wight’* may have given rise to the conjecture that he composed 
Majesty in Misery,’ a poem cast in rhyming triplets, printed on both sides 
of a folio sheet. A sample follows: 


* Robert A. Willmott, Lives of Sacred Poets (London, 1834), p. 161. The reference is 
to Wither’s Carmen Eucharisticon: A Private Thank-Oblation (London, 1649). 

? Having decided upon the year 1666 for England’s destruction by divine agency, 
Wither must have been to some extent gratified when the Great Fire broke out. Ap- 
parently undaunted after the holocaust had been extinguished, he predicted, “The sound- 
ing of the Seventh Trump [Judgement Day] is near’. Echoes from the Sixth Trumpet 
({[London,] 1666), p. 91. 

3 The Modern States-man (London, 1653), p. 23. 

* A Cordial Confection (London, 1649), pp. 30-31. 

5 W. Carew Hazlitt, Hand-Book to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of 
Great Britain (London, 1867), p. 668. 
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The fiercest furies that do daily tread, 

Upon my grief, my gray discrowned head, 

Are those that owe my bounty for their Bread. 

They raise a War, and christen it the cause, 

Whilst Sacrilegious persons have applause, 

Plunder and Murther are the Kingdom’s Laws. 

Tyranny bears the Title of Taxation, 

Revenge and Robbery are Reformation, 

Oppression gains the name of Sequestration.' 
Although Wither occasionally used this verse pattern, the poem may be 
safely dismissed as another’s, for he was heartily in favour of sequestration, 
by which he profited for a time.” 


7. The Modern Poet, A Rapsody. London, 1736. 


The catalogue of the Yale University Library, which contains perhaps 
the only extant copy of this interesting poem, attributes it to Wither. But 
The Modern Poet is clearly the work of a later writer. Written in the 
epigrammatical style of Pope, it contains numerous references to eighteenth- 
century literary figures who flourished long after the death of George 
Wither in 1667. 


Thus Wither was responsible for only two of the ten items considered 
here, and it has been shown that he could not have written at least seven. 
Articles Presented Against this Parliament may forever remain upon the 
doubtful list. 

LyLe H. KENDALL, Jr. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CasT OF A PLouGH Monpay PLay at DONINGTON 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

In your April issue you print a short contribution under this heading by 
Mr. M. W. Barley, who for some years has been gathering from various 
sources field-examples of the folk-play in Lincolnshire and neighbouring 
counties, a survey of which he has published elsewhere. 

In the example cited in your pages, however, it would seem very 

1 Majesty in Misery (London, 1681), p. 1. 

2 See, for example, Journals of the House of Commons, ii. 960, and vi. 518; Calendar of 
the Proceedings of the Committee for Advance of Money, 1642-1656 (London, 1888), 
p. 872; Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 16 43-1660 (London, 


1892), p. 973; The Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, Preserved at Welbeck 
Abbey (London, 1891), i. 195; George Wither, The Speech without Doore [London, 1644]. 
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doubtful, without further evidence, that the play can be defined as a 
Plough Play (‘equivalent to Christmas mumming plays, Pace Egg plays 
and soul-caking’), and Mr. Barley’s argument even leaves one in doubt 
whether he is clear in his mind about the essential nature of the folk-play 
—the ag6n, without which a ‘play’ is no other than a popular dramatic 
entertainment, miracle, mystery, morality, whether it be performed on 
Plough Monday or any other day of the year. 

At the present date it is curious, and no less a matter for regret, that a 
serious student of the folk-play may (or for lack of readily obtained evidence 
is likely to) follow Sir E. K. Chambers along a path which was shown to 
be a dead end almost twenty years ago in pursuing the English play-text 
instead of the play’s action as it has been immemorially enacted about the 
circuit of the northern hemisphere. Knowledge of this almost worldwide 
distribution and survival of the play, emerging as it did in the late 1930’s, 
‘dated’ Chambers’s conclusions almost as soon as they were published 
(1933), except for the last chapter, entitled “The Residue’. What we now 
know makes the play-text, whether English or other, of as little essential 
importance as that of a liturgy which supports a central religious act by 
sustaining the attention of those who assist at it by their presence. Without 
the central act, the ag6n, there is no folk-play; and strictly speaking there 
are not ‘plays’ but a play in fragments enacted here at one time, there at 
another in the agricultural year. 

The proposal that the plough-form of the play, commonly enacted on or 
before the Monday following Twelfth-Night, is peculiar to the Danelaw 
was tentatively put forward by Dr. Joseph Needham in a survey published 
in 1936 as The Geographical Distribution of English Ceremonial Dance 
Traditions; it has never gained general acceptance among folklorists, but, 
on the other hand, no scholar of Dr. Needham’s stature has since come 
forward, either to contest it, or to re-examine it in the light of more recent 
knowledge. It should not, however, be advanced as a categorical statement 
at the present day. 

Nor should the Revesby play be advanced as a kind of criterion either of 
date (the earliest documentary text known), place (the finest text known, and 
happening to have its provenance in Lincolnshire), or type. The Revesby 
play has in its form only one English compeer, that found in actual survival 
within living memory at Ampleforth, Yorks., and its text is unique. So far 
as England is concerned it is the apogee of the folk-play, presenting not 
merely the debris of what is so like Marlovian bombast, but in a singularly 
serious, even mystical form the agin of the scapegoat, and, in the apologia 
of the Fool (here the central character) the statements at once poetical, 
esoteric, obscene, which inform so much of folk tradition both materially 
(here in the symbol of the glass) and verbally in a language which, although 
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so long ‘dead’ as to be seldom recognized, was yet used by the late Dylan 
Thomas. 

What might indeed be a valuable study upon such records as the play 
mentioned in the Donington accounts, would be to discover how far the 
characters already long familiar in the miracles, mysteries, and moralities, 
survived the Dissolution and Reformation by reappearing in the persistent 
folk-play, ranged with the agonist or with the antagonist, or intruding with 
ancient and ritual buffoonery to dispense what Mr. E. M. Forster, describ- 
ing similar practices in India, calls ‘good-will through obscenity’. It has 
never, so far as I know, been attempted. 

MarGareT DEAN-SMITH 


[Mr. M. W. Barley writes: ‘I would now agree with Miss Margaret 
Dean-Smith that the Donington cast does not appear to be that of a plough 
play, as distinct from a morality or other village entertainiaent. She 
flatters me too much in calling me a serious student of the folk-play. As a 
student of local history I am as much interested in the patronage of village 
players by the gentry, the borrowing of characters from stage plays and 
printed chap books, and the evidence from texts for the movement of farm 
workers from one area to another in the nineteenth century, as in the origin 
of the play and its significance. 

The word Danelaw has been found a convenient term to denote a part 
of England which had in the Middle Ages a distinctive social structure, 
but it would be unscientific, as historians realize, to regard its character as 
due entirely to the large Danish element in its population. Whether or not 
Dr. Needham’s suggestions about the regional distribution of dance forms 
still hold, it is true that evidence of the medieval plough guild and of the 
later plough play is largely confined to the Danelaw. That happens also 
to be a region of predominantly arable farming, in which the ploughman was 
a more important member of the community than he was in, say, Cheshire, 
part of a pasture farming region. 

I agree that the problem of changes in the sixteenth century, under the 
impact of the Reformation, is the crucial one, and it is most desirable that 
the small scraps of evidence should be marshalled.’] 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


We are asked to announce the foundation of the Renaissance Society of 


America, the object of which is to ‘unite the various fields of learning in 
order to study the Renaissance as a whole, thus rejoining art, history, 
literature . . . and all the other subjects now usually investigated separ- 
ately’. The executive secretary is Professor Josephine Waters Bennett, 
200 E. 66 Street, New York 21, U.S.A. 
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Aristotle on the Art of Fiction: An English Translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetics with an Introductory Essay and Explanatory Notes. By L. J. 
Potts. Pp. 94. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 6s. net. 


Mr. Potts’s book is on roughly the same scale as Sir William Hamilton Fyfe’s 
revision of Bywater, so that a comparison may be helpful. Mr. Potts’s introduc- 
tion is the better, and gives a helpful and unhackneyed account of the history of 
the Poetics, especially in English criticism. But I wonder what Aristotle would 
have thought of the brusque assertion that his ‘chief bent was for natural science’ ; 
and the statement that Plato’s ‘great myth was his other world of Ideas’ might 
confuse the student who did not realize that this is Mr. Potts’s comment, and in 
no sense exegesis of what myth is for Plato himself. A full index constitutes an 
advantage over Fyfe, and the notes, though less detailed than Fyfe’s, are illuminat- 
ing and to the point. It is the translation itself that I am not so happy about. 
Mr. Potts has aimed at as literal a version as possible, and sometimes this policy 
is fully justified: one famous phrase in chapter twenty-two is rendered ‘to make 
good metaphors is to perceive similarities’, where Bywater—Fyfe expands to ‘a 
good metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilars’. 
But where it is impossible to be absolutely literal, Mr. Potts’s choice of phrase is 
often not happy, and in such cases, after turning to the original for guidance, I 
have usually found that Fyfe has a more intelligible version. Surely ‘words used 
semantically’ (p. 26, ll. 25-26) is inferior to ‘the expression of their thoughts in 
words’, and ‘form of theory’ (p. 44, 1. 1) is quite misleading for ef50s Oewpias (‘sub- 
ject for inquiry’ in Fyfe). Occasionally, e.g. at p. 22, ll. 12-13, I cannot under- 
stand the translation even with the help of the original. Some of the more difficult 
terms, e.g. diAdvOpwrov, are not annotated; the student will make little of the 
literal translation ‘humane’, and at least a danger-signal, if not an explanation, 
would have been in place. What is perhaps the chief novelty in the notes, an 
attempt to divorce the account of the general and the particular in chapter nine 
from its connexion with logical theory, seems, in this very compressed presenta- 
tion, quite unconvincing. Understanding of chapter four, especially with regard 
to ‘organic evolution’, would have been assisted by a sketch of the biological 
framework of Aristotle’s treatment; here Fyfe, both in introduction and in notes, 
is markedly superior. This, then, is a consistently stimulating and intelligent 
piece of work, but not the ideal version for the Greekless student of the Poetics, 
and perhaps, on balance, not quite so useful as Fyfe. To the ‘Short Bibliography’ 


might be added the chapter, not so often read as it deserves, in Gomperz’s Greek 
Thinkers. 


J. C. Maxwe.i 
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Laurence Nowell’s Vocabularium Saxonicum. Edited by ALBert H. 
MarcKWARDT. (University of Michigan Publications, Language and Litera- 
ture, xxv.) Pp. x+198. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.00; 40s. net. 


Nowell’s Dictionary of Old English, though not a large work, has been noted 
and consulted more often than many similar manuscript compilations. It is true 
that when Wood mentioned it in his Antiquitates he had to confess: ‘nunc autem 
ubinam supersit nequeo dicere’ (ii. 216). But by the time he came to write the 
Athena he could report that it was ‘now in Bodley’s library’. There Wanley 
found it when he compiled his Catalogue, and there it was exhibited during the 
celebrations marking the completion of the O.E.D. Robin Flower added much 
to our knowledge of it and of its author in the Gollancz Lecture delivered and 
published in 1936 (not, pace Nowell’s editor, 1935). If the Introduction to this 
edition tells us little that is new about Nowell, it does direct us to three valuable 
articles in which Professor Marckwardt has traced the manuscript sources on 
which Nowell drew, assembled the dialect forms he quoted, and indicated the 
use Somner made of his work. Pleasant as it is to have available an accurate and 
annotated print, we cannot but regret that the substance of these articles was not 
embodied in the book. 

To the modern lexicographer the most important question is the genuineness 
of Nowell’s rarer forms. On this point the editor does not commit himself 
beyond remarking that certain citations are ‘dubious at best’, and that they ‘sub- 
stantiate’ (the verb is perhaps too strong) Mr. Sisam’s contention that on occasion 
Nowell invented an Anglo-Saxon equivalent for a Latin text; the interesting 
citelan, ‘to tickle’ (inferred by Nowell, if wrongly, from kitelung?), passes without 
comment—as does Nowell’s recognition of the Danish origin of beck; and the 
reader who cannot identify such items as ‘The rhythme of Jacob: in the booke 
called flos florum’ amongst the Middle English works jotted down by Lambarde 
on the first page, gets no assistance. 

Mr. Marckwardt duly notes that the Vocabulary preserved in Titus A. XV-XVI 
is indebted to Nowell’s, but his account of the Titus MS. is somewhat cryptic. 
It can be shown to have been prepared some time before 1572 by John Parker, 
the Archbishop’s son, and John Joscelyn, his secretary; and we can identify 
several of the manuscripts that they used—amongst them the Proverbs of Solomon 
that was to become Vesp. D. VI, the Hatton MS. of the Regula Pastoralis (which 
has Joscelyn’s interlineations); and the Parker MSS. which were to become 
CCCC 144, CCCC 178, and Camb. Univ. Hh. 1.10. If Mr. Marckwardt had 
been able to investigate Joscelyn’s lexical activities a little further he would have 
found additional indications that Nowell was in touch with him. For MS. 
Lambeth 692—another dictionary in Joscelyn’s hand, drawing on a larger group 
of manuscripts including these that are now CCCC 41, 198, 326, Hatton 113, 
Harl. 3376, Junius 121—contains two folios in Nowell’s hand, being lists of words 
from the Bede that became Otho B. XI (Nowell’s transcript preserves the parts 
burnt in 1731) and the Homilies that became Vesp. D. XIV and that bear 
Nowell’s underlinings. One could also trace indebtedness to Nowell in the 
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twenty-six folios in MS. Harl. 6841 which are all that survive of a still larger 
dictionary—and beyond them to D’Ewes’s dictionary (now MSS. Harl. 8-0). 
D’Ewes, we may add, borrowed Nowell’s dictionary before it went into the 
Bodleian (cf. Hickes, Thesaurus, Pref., p. xliii). 

On Mr. Marckwardt’s reckoning, over 100 of the citations in the Vocabularium 
are from the Alfredian Orosius. This makes it the more surprising that we are 
told nothing of Nowell’s particular interest in this text. The most striking evi- 
dence of this interest is to be found in Sir Humfrey Gilbert’s A discourse of a dis- 
couerie for a new passage to Cataia, published in 1576 but written ten years earlier, 
the first chapter of which contains a translation ‘by M. Nowel Seruaunt to Maister 
Secretarie Cecill’ of ‘Ochther’s’ voyage’; this was doubtless based on Nowell’s 
transcript of the OE. text, which Thoresby once possessed. Yet Nowell was not 
the first Tudor scholar to peruse this text: nine years before, Robert Record had 
referred to it in the preface to his Whetstone of Witt, which thus provides the 
first printed mention of ‘the olde Saxon tongue’ ; Aubrey noted the passage, but it 
has remained for Mr. D. S. Brewer to investigate Record’s pioneer achievement 
and his relations with other antiquaries (cf. Anglia, Bd. 71, Heft 2, 1953). 

In general, Mr. Marckwardt reproduces and describes Nowell’s manuscript 
accurately. Doubtless it is the printer who must be blamed for consque (p. 5: 
read eousque) and Quadripertitus (p. 112), and for printing @ as @ whenever it 
occurs in the italicized quotations. The account of the notes by Lambarde on 
the flyleaf is misleading inasmuch as it implies that the inscription ‘W. L. ex 
Dono L. Noelli’ is on that flyleaf, whereas it is at the top of p. 2, above the curious 
‘Invigila Lampadi. ... And wille ham lamwyrhte’; which one is tempted to 
interpret as a bad rebus on Lambarde’s name. A student interested in the date of 
the manuscript might like to know that a small fragment found in the binding must 
belong to a royal document of Elizabeth’s reign. It was no part of the editor’s 
duty to sketch the subsequent history of the dialect studies that Nowell in- 
augurated ; but as he touches on it we may be allowed to add that a later Oxford 
Saxonist, Thwaites, applied his knowledge of Northern dialects much as Nowell 
did: he is the E. T. who so copiously annotated with dialect equivalents the OE. 
forms in the copy of Skinner’s Etymologicon in Queen’s College Library. We 
might wish that the copy of Huloet’s Abcedarium bearing copious OE. annota- 
tions in Nowell’s hand, which was for sale in 1909, had been mentioned—or could 
be traced. But Mr. Marckwardt tells us enough to show the justification for the 
encomium that Camden passed on Nowell in the Britannia (sub Cornwall): ‘vir 
rara doctrina insignis, et qui Saxonicam majorum nostrorum linguam desue- 
tudine intermortuam et oblivione sepultam primus nostra ztate resuscitavit’. 

J. A. W. BENNETT 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Translated with an introduction by G. N. 
GarmMonsway. With a prefatory note by Professor Bruce Dickins. Pp. 


xlviii-+-295 (Everyman’s Library 624). London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1953. 
6s. net. 


This new translation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles is based, as it was bound 
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to be, on Plummer’s great revision of Earle’s edition. Mr. Garmonsway follows 
Plummer’s text almost exactly, producing a full version of both the Parker and 
the Peterborough Chronicles together with all Plummer’s supplementary 
material, both English and Latin, save the Appendixes. It is a generous con- 
venience that the translation has been arranged to follow the pagination and 
layout of Volume I of Plummer’s edition, even though it might well have been 
feared that a conservative Everyman, unacquainted with Plummer’s work, would 
find the combined leap-frog and crab-march through our early history a trifle 
disconcerting. But the publishers of the great series to which this book belongs 
have thought well of their readers; and the series itself is. honoured by the 
quality of this book. 

Many people know that the Chronicles are not so easy to translate as they look. 
Mr. Garmonsway’s version is both accurate and clever. He gives a plain, 
modern sense. No antique finish has been applied to smooth transitions, no 
antiquarian remains are left sticking through untranslated. The formulaic 
characteristics of many of the early entries are retained but, in this respect as in 
others, the translation is readable as well as consistent. A useful list of definitions 
of some common technical terms is appended. In many familiar passages the 
skill of the rendering will be admired. The story of Cynewulf and Cyneheard 
makes its way forward quite lucidly amid the loosely identified pronouns. In the 
later annals Mr. Garmonsway has neatly reproduced the Chroniclers’ varieties 
of tone: for example, that relish of disgust with which the predicament of the 
dispossessed pluralist Henry of Poitou is recorded. ‘Here all his boasted in- 
genuity failed him: now he had good cause to creep into his capacious bag of 
tricks, and explore it in every corner, to see if by chance there might be at least 
one shifty dodge left there by which he could yet again deceive Christ and all 
Christian folk.’ (E 1131, p. 262.) But again and again Mr. Garmonsway has 
lighted on the happy word and phrase. 

The longish Introduction, which is a summary of Chronicle scholarship, is 
crowded, as it should be, with ideas and information. An excellent account is 
provided of the origin of annalistic writing and it is illustrated by a facsimile of 
the first Easter Tables in Cotton MS. Caligula A xv. In the description of this 
manuscript on p. xlii, 1110 should surely be 1109. (On the same page, 1183 is, 
of course, a slip for 1113.) Mr. Garmonsway deals clearly with the troublesome 
problems concerned with the numbering of the annals. He does not commit 
himself on the question of the Alfredian origin of the consolidated chronicle of 
the ninth century, but appears to incline to Stenton’s view. A select but extensive 
bibliography and indexes of persons and places are included. 

The difficulties of selection in providing footnotes to the text have been 
satisfactorily overcome. They are brief, often witty, rightly designed to interpret 
or illustrate the text, not to provide historical commentary ; but where necessary, 
reference to sources of further information is supplied. Mr. Garmonsway makes 
some new suggestions, either of interpretation or fact, and so do Professor Bruce 
Dickins and others, notably on H 1114 and E 1154. The scholarship is up to 
date. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles are the prime source of early English history. 
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This new translation replaces in Everyman’s Library what was substantially 
Ingram’s version first published in 1823. A comparison of the two brings sudden 
realization of the immense extension in knowledge of our past history which has 
been effected during the last century. Persons and places in the Chronicles have 
been identified, the succession of events established, chronology rectified, the 
compilation of the Chronicles themselves elucidated. This work stands and is 
likely to stand. There are, of course, some problems left. The relations of 
Ethelweard’s history and the other Latin versions to the vernacular texts still 
require study. A few, very few, place-names will be identified. But in the main 
the investigation of the facts of Anglo-Saxon political history is done or the 
methods of its completion indicated. 

This little book is thus a memorial to many people’s work and in some ways a 
landmark. Students of our early language and literature have long lain in debt 
to the great professional historians, to Bishop Stubbs, to Wilhelm Levison, to 
many others, above all to Sir Frank Stenton. With this translation, so modestly 
presented, Mr. Garmonsway is making part of our repayment to the historians. 
It is certain that many generations of students, in many different fields, will use 
this accurate and lively translation. 

G. SHEPHERD 


Studies in the Word-Order of lfric’s Catholic Homilies and Lives of the 
Saints. By C. R. Barrett. Pp. ix+135 (Occasional Papers No. 3). Cam- 
bridge: The Department of Anglo-Saxon, 1953. No price given. 


This monograph, originally a Berne doctoral dissertation, aims at giving a 
‘detailed survey of /Elfric’s prose-order’, and at discovering the reasons for 
differences in word-order between /£lfric’s narrative and rhythmic prose. It is 
based on a ‘statistical analysis’ of the Prefaces and nine of the Homilies in 
Thorpe’s edition, and of three of the Lives in Skeat’s edition. Except for a few 
details, the procedure used is the same as that of Rothstein in his comparison of 
two portions of the Peterborough Chronicle (Morsbachs Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, \xiv, 1922) and it is therefore a lineal descendant of the method 
inaugurated by J. Ries: a series of calculations to determine, firstly, the extent 
of the three main orders of Subject and Verb (‘Direct’, ‘Inverted’, and “Trans- 
posed’), and secondly, how far these orders are conditioned by the varying type, 
weight, and length of different component parts of the sentence. Besides con- 
firming much that was already known about OE. word-order, the results are 
interesting in that they show, on the basis of numerical data, how often the 
balanced two-stress phrases of rhythmic prose were formed by placing unstressed 
words between the stressed subject and verb. 

In discussing the ‘rhetorical and syntactical reasons for inversion’ Dr. Barrett 
concentrates on two explanations: ‘sentence-balance’ and ‘connexion with a 
preceding clause’. The notion of Kontaktstellung (attraction of the verb to follow 
straight after an introductory adverb) is avoided, except in the combination 
per is, ber wes. But this looks like over-simplification: one might have expected 
some reference to the fact that it is primarily those forms that occur as both 

4690.20 26 
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adverbs and conjunctions (pa, bxr, bonne and to some extent s10dan, swa, zr, nu) 
which are followed by inverted order when used as adverbs, and that word- 
order here—in the written language at least—provided a meaningful distinction. 
Similarly, while it is correct to state that a heavy introductory phrase is usually 
followed by inversion, one should also state a corollary which will account for 
some of the exceptions: when such phrases were less closely connected in sense 
with the rest of the sentence, they were probably separated from it by a pause, 
and therefore had no effect on its word-order. 

The eighty-odd tables of figures and percentages reflect great credit on the 
author’s industry, but, since only select examples are quoted, it is difficult to 
check the system of classification. One surprising feature of it is that the verb 
‘to be’ is counted as weakly stressed only when it is used as an auxiliary; when 
used as a copula it is counted as a full verb. ‘This agrees neither with previous 
practice nor, to judge from the examples given, with the evidence of the two 
texts under consideration. The author may have his own reasons for this change, 
but, for the purpose of comparison with texts already studied—and this, after all, 
must be the main justification for following the traditional method—it lessens 
the value of some of his figures." 

The bibliography shows wide reading in the subject. There are, however, two 
important and relevant works which might have received mention: J. Fourquet, 
L’ Ordre des éléments de la phrase en germanique ancien (Paris, 1938), and B. Jacobs- 
son, Inversion in English (Uppsala, 1951). 

The above remarks are not intended to detract from the merits of the main idea 
underlying the book, and its conclusions should serve as a timely reminder, to 
those who may have been inclined to think otherwise, of the affinities in metrical 
pattern between OE. rhythmic prose and verse proper. 

In view of the scarcity of published works in this field, a reviewer may well 
hesitate to offer further criticism mempe he zr pa bote cunne. The disadvantages 
of relying on numerical data which are based on a traditional but arbitrary 
method of classification have, of course, been pointed out before,* but they are 
even more obvious in the present case, where two different styles by the same 
author are contrasted. The method provides an overall picture; it may even 
reveal a great variety of word-orders, as might be expected in the case of AElfric; 
but, unless it is accompanied by an exhaustive and repetitive commentary, it 

' I cannot follow Dr. Barrett’s explanation for the position of wes in eall bifigende wes 
(p. 75). What objection is there to wes occurring early in the line if it bears no stress? 

Among minor points of classification which might be questioned are: (i) no attempt is 
made to distinguish between those cases of Verb Medial which are really modified Direct 
order (as in Ioseph pa aras nihtes) and those which are really modified Transposed order 
(as in gif man da ane boc ret on anes geares ymbryne); (ii) the term ‘psychological subject’ 
is used, somewhat dubiously, for the adverb bzr on p. 27, but, if it had to be used at all, 
might have been better reserved for sentences like ja ofhreow bam halgan pzxs haran freced- 
nyss on p. 112; (iii) the inclusion of a number of and-clauses as ‘protases’ seems to call for 
more explanation than the author gives on p. 3. 

2 J. Fourquet, op. cit., especially pp. 8-24. Even if Fourquet’s theories on the develop- 
ment of word-order patterns in Germanic do not meet with general acceptance, the fact 


remains that his descriptive method is the best that has yet been employed on any Ger- 
manic language. 
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cannot take account of differences in style, vocabulary-content, rhythm, or 
alliteration." Furthermore, since so many of the factors controlling word-order 
are complementary, the reader is never given the opportunity of judging for him- 
self the few crucial sentences where only one factor is in operation.2 The 
alternative is to attempt a description which, though supported if necessary by 
figures, is based primarily on a careful prospecting for the dominant distinctions 
within each text. It entails isolating at the very start all classes where special 
conditions obtain (e.g. clauses with pronominal subjects, clauses with wesan); 
one could then establish within each of these classes (i) meaningful oppositions, 
(ii) word-order patterns dependent on other grammatical features, and (iii) various 
nuances, whether emphatic, or ‘expressive’, or merely stylistic; if, in the ‘hard 
core’ of exceptions that remain, no further distinctions can be detected, they are 
accepted as free variants in a given system or—provided there are adequate 
indications of a change in previous and subsequent texts—as signs of transition 
from one system to another. Admittedly two such descriptions would not be 
immediately comparable in the same way as numerical data; but they would 
ensure that all the various influences of style and subject-matter upon the word- 
order were placed in their true perspective, and not disguised or, at best, ‘sug- 
gested’ by the figures. 


M. L. SAMUELS 


Chaucerian Essays. By G. H. Gerou.p. Pp. viii+-103. Princeton: University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $2.00; 12s. 6d. net. 


The first of Professor Gerould’s six essays on Chaucer is a useful collection 
of all Chaucer’s references to saints, and of modern discussions arising therefrom. 
Some of these references are clarified, and of others our incomprehension is 
reasserted. Few students of English literature can rival Mr. Gerould’s know- 
ledge of saints’ legends, and if he is defeated by the Host’s hagiological malapro- 
pisms nobody else is likely to succeed in explaining them, save by some lucky 
new discovery. Chaucer’s knowledge of saints’ legends is shown to be that of the 
widely read, lettered, devout man of his times we know him to have been. He 
clearly had no special interest in the lives of saints. Mr. Gerould perhaps under- 
rates the usefulness of a saint’s name for a rhyme at a time when as oaths they 
were in everyone’s mouth. A rather surprising slip is the attribution of the Holy 
Blood of Hailes (a Cistercian abbey in Gloucestershire) to the Premonstratensian 
abbey of Halesowen, which, moreover, is in Worcestershire, not Shropshire. 
Skeat’s note (CT. C 652) is correct. 

The second essay deals with the social status of the Franklin. No attempt is 
made to find an original for the Franklin in real life, but Root’s and Kittredge’s 


? For example, the figures for Verb Final on p. 63 show that rhythmic prose has the 
higher proportion, but it does not seem to be pointed out that this is partly due to the fact 
that rhythmic prose happens to contain, merely as a consequence of its style, a higher 
proportion of ‘apodoses’. 

? Dr. Barrett continually quotes examples containing pronominal subjects, auxiliary 
verbs, negatives, &c., to illustrate distinctions which probably apply only to clauses where 
these features are not present. 
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opinion (to some extent supported by O.£.D.) that the Franklin is a wealthy 
parvenu is refuted with a wealth of illustrative quotation. He is amply proved 
a gentleman, and his status is here settled once and for all. 

In the third essay, on “The vicious Pardoner’, the attractive and amusing 
suggestion is made that the ‘ale-stake’ at which the Pardoner pauses before 
telling his tale (CT. C 321-2) is in fact his friend the Summoner, who was 
absurdly wearing a huge garland on his head ‘As greet as it were for an ale-stake’ 
(CT. A 667). Some inconsistencies between the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale 
and the description of him in the General Prologue are pointed out, though 
Chaucer’s contemptuous remark ‘I trowe he were a gelding or a mare’ is probably 
better taken as an insult than as the dispassionately scientific diagnosis which 
Mr. Gerould seems to think it. The Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale are interpreted 
as a drunken monologue and the analysis of them brings out some points which 
are often overlooked. 

The Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale are examined in the fourth essay, in which 
‘common sense and preoccupation with sex’ are found to be her predominant 
characteristics. That she begins her story with a rape is taken to be a ‘grotesque 
absurdity’ which illustrates her obsession with sex. Yet, as Mr. Gerould himself 
points out, the modified beginning suits the tale. 

Mr. Gerould cautions us against the error of confusing the poet and his 
characters, in other words, of treating the Pilgrims as real people, or even as 
characters in a realistic drama (an error critics of Shakespeare have for some time 
abandoned). Yet he is not altogether free from this confusion himself. Thus he 
writes ‘Chauntecleer may be supposed to have found the legend [of St. Kenelm] 
in the collection of John of Tynemouth, since his ostentatious pedantry would 
hardly have permitted him to read the widely circulated version in English’ 
(p. 18). This is presumably meant to be facetious, but even so, it is meaningless 
as criticism. Are we meant to apply the remark, and the pedantry, to Chaucer? 
In all seriousness Mr. Gerould seems often to regard the Pardoner’s and Dame 
Alison’s self-revealing speeches as if they were those of real persons, or at least 
were genuinely dramatic soliloquies. They have indeed concessions to realism, 
but much slighter than is often supposed. It is a satiric convention to represent 
a scoundrel as truthfully describing what in actual life he endeavours to conceal. 
Chaucer makes the Friar make his Summoner in the Friar’s Tale do it, Chaucer 
makes the Pardoner and the Wife of Bath do it. Shakespeare made Richard III, 
Iago, Edmund the Bastard do it; and Jean de Meung had perhaps started it all 
with the confession of Faux-Semblant in the Roman de la Rose. The non-realistic 
elements in such confessions are sometimes not recognized by Mr. Gerould. 

The last two essays are on “The serious mind of Chaucer’ and on “The limita- 
tions of Chaucer’. In the first of these Chaucer’s effects of pathos are particu- 
larly emphasized, but also his command of a serious tone, as in the Franklin’s 
Tale. It is welcome to find a critic who is not obsessed with Chaucer’s sense of 
humour, and who does not, for example, dismiss Troilus’s great Boethian 
soliloquy as merely reflecting a fad of contemporary interest, of no real impor- 
tance te the poem. Among Chaucer’s limitations are reckoned his lack of feeling 
for natural scenery ; his lack of the ‘nationalism’ supposed to underlie in part the 
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poetry of the alliterative revival (is it not rather provincialism?); his failure to 
find in the lyric a greater intensity of personal feeling and a means of self- 
revelation. It is a brief essay, but on an unusual and important subject. Some of 
Mr. Gerould’s requirements are probably anachronistic, but while there is 
ground for disagreement with some of his judgements there is none for his 
manner in dealing with a subject that needs a ripe mind, modest, scrupulous and 
precise, bold without recklessness, sympathetic without adulation. 

Much the same may be said of the book as a whole. Though it is written in a 
flat and colourless style, and though one may disagree with various points, it is 
learned, close to the text, conscientious, and in spirit humane and generous. 

D. S. BREWER 


Science and Religion in Elizabethan England. By Paut H. Kocuer. Pp. 
xii+340. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1953. $6.00. 


Professor Kocher’s study is based on an extensive reading of the books 
published in England during the latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
earlier years of the seventeenth century—especially books concerned with science 
or theology. The analysis of the evidence thus accumulated supplies the founda- 
tion for the conclusions he sets forth regarding the complex interrelations of 
science and religion in Elizabethan England. His method provides us with a 
valuable index to the majority opinions of the age and forces a re-appraisal of 
many generalizations that have been widely accepted in recent years. 

Several examples of the general conclusions he has reached after a compre- 
hensive survey of his evidence call for special mention: 

1. Almost all theologians favoured scientific studies so long as they were not 
undertaken in a spirit of avowed animosity to fundamental tenets of religion; by 
revealing to mankind the wonders of God’s handiwork in the physical world, 
science glorified the Creator and promoted religious faith. A tradition of long 
standing in the Church enabled its intelligent leaders to accept advances in 
scientific knowledge that contradicted the rigorously literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. As a consequence of the traditional doctrine that the language of 
the Bible is figurative and symbolic, ‘accomodated’ to the comprehension of the 
uneducated believer, no Christian, whatever his creed might be, was regularly 
confronted with having to choose between his faith and the conclusions to which 
reason led him in his study of the physical world. The notion that scientific 
studies might lead man to a presumptuous questioning of Divine power, and 
thus included possible dangers that outweighed their positive benefits, did not 
become the basis of distinction between creeds but only between individual 
temperaments. Calvin and his most influential followers, more explicitly than 
Luther, taught that the supreme authority of the text of the Bible extended only 
to matters of morals and theology; the Scriptures were not enthroned as a text- 
book of science. In short, there was nothing in the dogmas of Calvinism, 
Anglicanism, or Catholicism that made any one of the three more or less favour- 
able to science than the others. 

z. A second conclusion follows as a corollary. The author suggests that if 
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Catholics and Anglicans appear to be less favourable to the ‘new science’ than 
their Puritan contemporaries, the cause should not be sought in their religious 
beliefs, but in their reluctance to abandon the older scientific systems which had 
been accepted with some modifications for centuries by the Christian Church 
and had thus become an intimate part of the views of man and the universe held 
by the older faiths. 

3. A conclusion closely related to the two preceding emerges from Mr. 
Kocher’s judicious analysis of the influence of Puritanism on science in seven- 
teenth-century England—a subject that has probably received more attention 
than any other concerned with the relations of religion and science in the Renais- 
sance. Puritanism, if we are to give the term any theological meaning, must 
signify a supporter with varying degrees of moderation or immoderation of 
Calvinistic doctrines. Mr. Kocher reports (pp. 17—18) that he has been unable to 
find any convincing evidence to support the familiar argument that the religious 
beliefs of the Puritans caused them to be more active proponents of science than 
men of other faiths. He concludes that the relations between Puritanism and the 
development of the new science were, to use the terminology of logic, ‘accidental’ 
rather than ‘essential’. As a religion it possessed certain features that were 
favourable and others that were unfavourable; but, by far the most important 
factor was that it was the religion of the majority of middle-class merchants who 
were the principal economic beneficiaries of the new discoveries and inventions 
in navigation and other applied sciences. To ask whether they were interested in 
these sciences because they were Puritans or because they were merchants would 
be a question misleading by its over-simplification, for by this time Puritanism 
had ‘allied itself with mercantile utilitarianism in a potent combination of 
religious, economic, and social forces. Here, perhaps, rather than in the field of 
explicit dogma, its help to science was strongest.’ 

Mr. Kocher’s treatment of this oft-discussed subject exemplifies the chief 
merit of his book. He successfully avoids most of the over-simplifications of 
previous studies and their dubious generalizations. Having had occasion in 
connexion with another study to read most of the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century treatises upon which his book is based, this reviewer is in complete 
agreement with the three general conclusions already mentioned. He would also 
subscribe to most of the others to which Mr. Kocher’s examination of the evid- 
ence leads him. For example: 

4. The idea of the decay of nature entered into complex combinations with 
other themes of the age, but there is insufficient evidence to establish it as one of 
the ruling ideas of the Elizabethan period ; by comparison with other pessimistic 
beliefs, such as+hat of original sin, it was shallow-rooted. 

These four general conclusions illustrate the range of this study. They have 
the solid strength of the special method the author has chosen. As long as the 
reader bears in mind that the conclusions are based upon appraisals of majority 
opinion, he can rely on their having the particular virtues inherent in such ap- 
praisals, and also, unfortunately, on their being subject to the inevitable weak- 
nesses of generalizations so derived when employed in a discussion of the ideas 
of specific individuals. It is only when Mr. Kocher turns aside, in his comments, 
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to make inferences about the motives that determined the attitude of certain 
writers on some question that he wanders from his usual awareness of the com- 
plexity of the problems with which he deals. Properly to assess the reasons 
underlying any given statement on matters of science and religion, or even to 
interpret its meaning accurately, often requires a thorough study of the man’s life 
and of the entire body of his writings; it is rightly said (p. 61) to be a ‘problem 
for individual biography’. 

However, for most of the writers discussed, the needed biographical studies 
simply do not exist at the present time, and Mr. Kocher, within the limits of his 
survey, could not be expected to supply them. The defect of inadequate historical 
and biographical analysis is especially notable in his comments on the reasons 
which led to the rejection of the Copernican theory by many of the Elizabethan 
scientists such as Leonard Digges, Thomas Hill, and Blundeville, or to its 
acceptance by Thomas Digges, Blagrave, and in part at least by Gilbert and 
Edward Wright. Because he did not fully analyse the precise state of the scientific 
evidence for or against the heliocentric system at any given date, he often implies 
that theological rather than scientific arguments played a dominant role in deter- 
mining the man’s attitude—a conclusion that a more detailed study would 
demonstrate to be doubtful. Here chronology becomes of basic importance, 
especially when one remembers that the scientifically tenable Tychonic system 
was proposed in 1588, and in 1600 Gilbert’s suggestion that the earth’s magnetic 
properties explained the diurnal rotation postulated by Copernicus. The failure 
to verify the essential dates of many of the treatises quoted becomes, in fact, the 
chief weakness of Mr. Kocher’s excellent book when he passes from the realm 
of general conclusions about the period as a whole to specific conclusions about 
the genesis of the ideas expressed in particular treatises. Examples are the dating 
of Hill’s Schoole of Skil, Blundeville’s Exercises, and Elyot’s Castel of Helthe. 

The only purpose in calling attention to these minor defects is to caution the 
reader against assuming that the surpassing quality and value of the book in 
many important respects guarantees other virtues that the author’s very purpose 
and method often precluded him from attaining. 

Francis R. JOHNSON 


Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment at Mitcham. Edited by LesLiz Hotson. 
Pp. x+57. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1953. $3.00; 20s. net. 

Dr. Hotson has added two short pieces to the Lyly canon. The first of these 
was discovered by Miss Nellie McNeill O’Farrell among the papers of Dr. 
Julius Caesar now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 12497), at one time in the 
possession of Horace Walpole. The text of this entertainment is endorsed by 
Dr. Caesar ‘The 2. speeches dialogue wise to Q. Elizabeth at my howse at 
Mitcham 13. Sept. 1598’. Closely connected with this entertainment (entitled 
by Dr. Hotson Poet, Painter and Musician) is a Supplication delivered on the 
previous day to the Queen on her arrival. There is no external evidence of 
authorship. 

The other piece was found amongst the papers deposited by the Earl of 
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Winchelsea and Nottingham at the Northamptonshire Record Office, Lamport 
Hall (MS. Finch Hatton 2414). It was performed at Sir William Russell’s house 
at Chiswick on 28 July 1602. This manuscript is signed with Lyly’s name, and 
may be in the dramatist’s own hand, though unfortunately Dr. Hotson does not 
reproduce a specimen of the handwriting. This Chiswick Entertainment, con- 
sisting of two speeches by an Angler, resembles the Cowdray Entertainment of 
1591 (ed. Bond, i. 427). It is elegant, brief, and unimportant. 

The importance of these discoveries is that they show that Lyly, after he gave 
up writing for the stage, continued to provide courtly entertainments; and it is 
possible that a number of similar pieces should be ascribed to him. 

Dr. Hotson has provided short but discursive introductions and copious notes. 
He devotes much of his space to an attempt to prove that Lyly wrote the Mitcham 
Entertainment. It was certainly written either by Lyly or by a close imitator, and 
most readers will have little doubt that Lyly was in fact the author. The most 
striking parallel is the following: 


Poet. . . . Hast thow drawen all these kinges? . . . In what tyme? 
Paynter. Little more then two yeres. 

Poet. I had thought in much lesse then in one moneth. 

Paynter. Why: is it so easy? 

Poet. No, but bycause they are so homely. 


This closely echoes a passage in Campaspe : 


Alex. Aurelius would in one houre colour four faces. 
Apel. I meruaile in half an houre he did not foure. 
Alex. Why, is it so easie? 

Apel. No, but he doth it so homely. 


This parallel is sufficiently convincing in itself; but the case for Lyly’s authorship 
is not greatly helped by some of Dr. Hotson’s arguments. It may be true that 
‘Lyly’s favorite words and expressions abound’ but many of the usages listed 
were by no means uncommon: absolute (perfect), amiable (beautiful), commonly, 
decipher, artificer (portrait-painter), counterfeit (portrait), shadow (portray). The 
ten pages of parallel words and passages contain some which are significant, but 


many which are not. Among the latter may be classed the following: cell, 


peremptorie, conceal, blind whelp, within a penny’s compass, brain pan, wrastle, 
wade no furder, Tis true, fantastical, silly, no more words, proceed, limbecks. It is 
difficult to see any point in some of the parallels, e.g. ‘his large and wyde harte’ 
and ‘If ye think his body too straight for his hearte, ye shall find the worlde 
wyde enoughe for his body’; or ‘her eyes and handes must supply the want of 
her tongue’ and ‘disabled me to performe with my handes the office of my heart’. 
By such means it would be possible to prove that any Elizabethan wrote the works 
of any other. 

Apart from this, Dr. Hotson has done his work with his usual skill. The text 
of the Entertainment is accurate apart from one or two deviations from the 
manuscript in the matter of spelling and the omission of the word in between all 
and their (1. 69). There is some useful information in the introduction about the 
rival claims of poetry and painting in Elizabethan times. 
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The Mitcham Entertainment will not add to Lyly’s reputation, but it was well 
worth printing. It is written in the modified euphuistic style of the author’s 
later years, and it contains a song which is not good enough to prove that Lyly 
was the author of the songs in his comedies, nor bad enough to prove that he 
could not have written them: 


I cannot chuse but laugh, 
to see how paynters prove, 
by vayne devise of apish art 
To paynt the Queene of Love. 
Where Colors and conceipts 
would blaze the Beauty forth, 
Of which no eye, no art, no tong, 
no thought can prize the worth. 


In spite of the fact that this edition is limited to 500 copies and in spite of the 
four illustrations, the price is excessive for fifty-seven pages in a not very durable 
binding. It should be added that the Mitcham Entertainment was revived in 
1952 to celebrate the 250th anniversary of Yale University. 

KENNETH MuIR 


Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. By Mary LASCELLES. Pp. x+172. 
London: The Athlone Press, 1953. 155. net. 


There is, as Miss Lascelles laments, no stable tradition in the criticism of 
Measure for Measure. Some earlier critics rhapsodized over its heroine, while 
others were shocked by her conduct and by Shakespeare’s apparent approval 
of it. By placing her in an Elizabethan context, W. W. Lawrence and R. W. 
Chambers helped towards understanding; but its very uncertainties have left 
Measure for Measure a prey to interpretation. Some of the mass of commentary 
it has attracted in the last twenty years has been of the kind that throws more 
light on the critic than the play. Miss Lascelles has read all the critics; but she 
gives no résumé of the critical controversies. Polemics above all are no part of 
her aim. Instead, without sacrificing the privileges of the informed scholar, she 
contrives to push the critics into the background while subjecting her mind, 
alert but receptive, to the impression of the play itself. In the fullest—and 
unquestionably the best—study that we have of it, she travels patiently ‘alongside 
the play’, scene by scene, recording but not prejudging the impact of each detail 
as it occurs. 

The only thing that is allowed to come before the play itself is the material 
out of which the play was made. A preliminary chapter tidily surveys other treat- 
ments of the story of the monstrous ransom—not, however, in order to hunt 
down Shakespeare’s sources but to explore the story’s literary or dramatic poten- 
tialities. And as we proceed Shakespeare’s handling of his material is frequently 
illuminated by comparison with Cinthio or Whetstone, or—a less usual but 
fruitful method—with the later adaptations by Davenant and Gildon. In the 
traditional story, the central figure is variously the wife or the sister of the 
condemned man; and Miss Lascelles shows that the difference is significant, since 
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the sister, but not the wife, can pay the abominable ransom and have, via mar- 
riage, a way still open to honour and a happy ending. In fact Shakespeare chose 
to give the story an original aspect by presenting a sister who could not pay the 
price. That ‘he gave her the convent’ is thus explicable as a matter of dramatic 
expediency (pp. 57-58, 150-1). The text (‘wishing a more strict restraint’, 
‘a vice that most I doe abhorre’) certainly supports the view that ‘the dramatic 
centre of the play, until the Duke intervenes, is an abhorrence of unchastity’ 
(p. 152). But Isabella’s choice once past, the religious vocation which dictates 
it ceases to be significant, and Isabella shrinks temporarily into a two-dimensional 
figure. Miss Lascelles carries the reader with her when she recognizes a change 
of focus in the middle of the play and marks it quite precisely at the point where 
the Duke intervenes between Isabella and Claudio, henceforth to dominate the 
action. It is, of course, here that the real difficulties begin: Miss Lascelles’s 
patient method has perhaps its surest reward in the illumination she brings to 
the dark places of the fourth act. Leaving the textual difficulties till they actually 
impede her progress, she is able to suggest a plausible explanation of them in 
Shakespeare’s need to improvise. She skilfully discriminates between those 
which are sufficiently explained by haste and those which point to textual cor- 
ruption, of which the negligent state of Shakespeare’s papers at this point may 
still be the determining cause. She steers a clean course between theories which 
ascribe all anomalies to revision and those which overlook anomalies in denying 
the author the hesitations which produce them. Showing, I am convinced, a 
surer understanding of Shakespeare’s dramatic composition, she sees him throw- 
ing his play on to paper while it is still shaping in his mind. Nevertheless, what 
some influential critics have taken for improvisation—Barnardine and his reprieve 
—she regards as ‘integral to the play’s design’ (pp. 107 ff.). That Barnardine was 
introduced into the play to provide a contrast and not a substitute for Claudio 
is among her many percipient comments; when he is first mentioned, the fooling 
with Pompey is clearly preparing for some comic hanging business. The failure 
to prepare for Mariana—though Miss Lascelles does not elaborate on this—is 
by contrast the more striking. Mariana’s huddled introduction suggests that 
Shakespeare, seeing clearly from the start that Isabella must hold fast to her 
purity, found himself in the middle of the play before confronting the problem 
of how then Angelo was still to fall and be forgiven. The unsatisfactoriness of 
Juliet’s part may also be a consequence of the fluidity of Shakespeare’s plan: 
I find Miss Lascelles persuasive here in holding it less probable that Juliet’s 
part has been cut down in rewriting than that more was once intended for her 
than in the end was written (p. 71). 

There are many illuminating comments on particular details. The spotlight 
does not always fall on the favourite passages: the ‘Devills Crest’ crux and the 
imagery of ‘teeming foyson’ are equally passed over. But sometimes a much- 
quoted passage is pertinently reconsidered: the epithets ‘en-skied, and sainted’ 
are rightly shown to be a tribute less to Isabella as a person than to her vocation 
as a nun; Angelo’s comparison of the Duke to ‘powre divine’ is given its just due, 
with a firm correction of those who have taken a simile for a statement of identity. 
There is an admirable note on ‘More then our Brother, is our Chastitie’: if all 
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critics had understood so well the conventions of the art they were interpreting, 
Isabella would have had much less ink thrown over her. This book shows so 
nice a response to the niceties of dramatic art that one offers objection anywhere 
with trepidation. Yet surely there is something malapropos in the first paragraph 
on p. 81. It is the critic, not the Duke, who introduces the thought of buying 
life, and there is no question yet of what the Duke knows or how; for, as Miss 
Lascelles herself so well perceives elsewhere, a dramatist may convey to the 
audience an ironic undertone through a speaker who himself is deaf to it. To 
contend that Angelo’s act against Isabella, however ineffectual, was undeniably 
performed, since he placed his victim in an intolerable dilemma, is to shift the 
meaning of the word ‘act’ (p. 137); and when the critic says that either issue of 
the dilemma is intolerable, she neglects to add that both issues are in the play 
avoided. I do not think it is in the dilemma itself that the substance of the play 
breaks through its pattern. 

Yet that more emotion is released than tragicomedy can accommodate one 
will readily agree. And an excellent, if brief, discussion of the nature of tragi- 
comedy finally brings not only the denouement but the whole play into focus. 
The dilemma that the play puts us in is well stated: the people of the play have 
outgrown, but not relinquished, a particular convention (p. 121). The ‘problem’ 
of the play—how best to take it—does not therefore admit of being solved. But 
at least, with the help of so discerning a critic, the problem can be understood. 

HAROLD JENKINS 


The Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays. By ALBERT FEUILLERAT. Pp. x+ 
340. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1953. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 

The late Albert Feuillerat, Professor of French at Yale, was the editor of 
Sidney’s works in the Cambridge Classics. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a three-volume work, of which he had completed the first volume, 
now prepared for the press by Professor Charles Prouty, Mrs. Prouty, and others. 
Apart from a few slips (e.g. Timothy Dwight for Bright) and some textual incon- 
sistencies in quotations, they have performed their large and onerous task with 
care. But there seems no point in altering the original readings deny and dew’d 
to deni and dued. 

Professor Feuillerat challenges the present orthodoxy with regard to Shake- 
speare’s early plays. He believes that The First Part of the Contention and The 
True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke were fairly accurate reproductions of 
plays written by two unknown dramatists, and the Folio versions of these two 
plays are Shakespeare’s revisions of them. Titus Andronicus, he argues, was 
written by the same authors and revised by Shakespeare. Richard II was written 
in rhymed verse by a third author (C), revised by A, and afterwards by Shake- 
speare. Richard III was written by A and B and revised by Shakespeare. The 
First Quarto of Romeo and Fuliet consisted of an old play (c. 1562) recast by A in 
blank verse, and revised in part by Shakespeare. He completed this revision 
before the Second Quarto was published in 1599. 

All this is highly speculative. It is based on the theory of ‘continuous copy’ 
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and on the old assumption that Shakespeare began his career as a reviser of old 
plays. Feuillerat’s argument would be more convincing if he made some attempt 
to answer Professor Alexander’s view that the Contention and the True Tragedie 
were bad quartos based on Shakespeare’s plays. It is difficult to believe in the 
three ghost-authors, A, B, and C, not because there is anything inherently im- 
probable in the view that Shakespeare began as a reviser, but because the charac- 
teristics of the parts ascribed to A, B, and C can be explained in other ways. 
They are thus described by Professor Feuillerat : 


Author C was the oldest of the three; he belonged to the period when it was usual 
to write plays in rhymed verse, extensive fragments of which are to be found in 
Richard II and in Romeo and Juliet. Author A, who succeeded author C, wrote in 
blank verse; he seems to have had in Lord Strange’s company the position of 
principal purveyor of plays and sometimes that of reviser. The third author, B, 
was an imitator of Marlowe’s hyperbolic style and was casually called in to bring 
some Marlovian flavor wherever it could be introduced. Author C and author A 
have a versification and a style so characteristic that if some of their other plays have 
been published under their names it should be easy to identify them. Author B 
imitated Marlowe so felicitously that I imagine it will be difficult to discover who 
he was. 


But the very existence of A, B, and © can be questioned. Was there ever a time 
when it was customary to write whole plays in heroic couplets, or at least in 
couplets remotely resembling those used in Romeo and Fuliet? “The jigging veins 
of rhyming mother wits’ against which Marlowe revolted are not likely to have 
been heroic couplets, and it may well be that Shakespeare himself experimented 
again in rhymed verse about the year 1595. Author A with his unscannable lines, 
which Feuillerat bravely explains as survivals of earlier versification, may be a 
needless invention to explain away Shakespeare’s own lines as perverted by 
actor, pirate, and compositor. Author B, Marlowe’s imitator, seems to me to be 
indistinguishable from the early Shakespeare, as unequally reproduced by a 
memorial reconstruction. One B passage in 2 Henry VI (1. i. 233-56) is, in fact, 
to be found in the Contention unaltered. Metrical tests, on which Professor 
Feuillerat relies mainly to differentiate his three ghosts from each other and from 
Shakespeare, are notoriously unreliable, especially when applied to short pas- 
sages ; and some of the passages ascribed to B are not more than eight or ten lines 
in length, and one passage is ascribed to a later period of Shakespeare’s career on 
the strength of five feminine endings in seventeen lines of verse. 

It is often impossible to be sure of the relation between texts, and though most 
people are convinced that the Contention is a debased version of 2 Henry VI, 
Feuillerat can still make out a case that the latter is a revision of the former. 
Certainly there is reason to believe that the play as given in the Folio contains 
some later revisions, but Feuillerat says nothing that can disprove the view that 
the Contention is a bad quarto. We may take these two lines from the first scene: 


To you Duke Humphrey must vnfold his grief 
To you Duke Humfrey must vnload his grief (F) 
Reuersing Monuments of conquered France 
Defacing Monuments of Conquer’d France (F) 
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Professor Feuillerat implies that unload and Defacing are Shakespeare’s revisions 
of an earlier dramatist; but it is more likely that unfold and Reuersing were errors 
of, or Shakespearian first drafts for, the other two words. A clearer example of 
corruption is afforded by the First Quarto of Romeo and Fuliet: 


Ah deare Iuliet, 
How well thy beauty doth become this graue? 
O I beleeue that vnsubstanciall death, 
Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 


Feuillerat thinks that these lines were written by Shakespeare, and that he re- 
wrote them in the following form, as in the Second Quarto: 


Ah deare Iuliet 
Why art thou yet so faire? I will beleeue 
That vnsubstanciall death is amorous 
And that the leane abhorred monster keepes 
Thee here in darke to be his parramour? 


Finally, Shakespeare changed J will to shall I. It seems more likely that the 
First Quarto version is derived from the version printed in the Second Quarto. 
At no stage of his career would Shakespeare have written the line 


Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 


The Second Quarto was printed from a copy of the First, corrected by refer- 
ences to Shakespeare’s original manuscript in which, presumably, J will was a 
first thought, not plainly deleted, and so printed in error. 

It is useful and necessary to question critical orthodoxies from time to time, 
and Professor Feuillerat makes out a plausible case for his heresy; but in spite 
of his efforts it will probably be a case of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 

KENNETH MUuIR 


Shakespeare’s Learning. An Inquiry into the Growth of his Mind and 
Art. By Virci K. Wuiraker. Pp. x+366. San Marino, California: The 
Huntington Library, 1953. $6.50. 


Dr. Whitaker’s book combines material which would have been seen in old- 
fashioned Quellenforschungen with what used to be classed as literary influences 
or even as contemporary thought. The novelty of this study lies in its emphasis 
upon Shakespeare’s habits of composition. His use of learning and not its extent 
is the object of investigation. Beginning with the earliest dramas, Dr. Whitaker 
finds Shakespeare depending closely on school learning, upon new literary 
fashions, and upon traditional religious instruction. With the English History 
Play, Shakespeare embarked upon an attempt to generalize—under the conditions 
of art—and this led him on to more philosophic reading. At the same time, as a 
dramatist, he learned to extract from his sources the telling phrase, the arresting 
scene, and to develop his leading characters, often at the cost of logical consis- 
tency or a well-articulated story. This is illustrated by a comparison of King 
John with The Troublesome Reign. As his art developed, Shakespeare grew more 
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eclectic and more high-handed in his treatment of his sources, while he also 
became more deeply involved in speculation. Such neat and symmetrical plans as 
Dr. Tillyard discerned in the history plays are not, according to Dr. Whitaker, in 
Shakespeare’s style. Behind the tragedies he would see the influence of Hooker 
and his views on the corruption of reason by the Fall, and on the relation of 
Nature to Grace. 

Dr. Whitaker discusses a number of modern theories on the structure of the 
plays: besides Tillyard on the histories, he weighs up Battenhouse, Theodore 
Spencer, and Miss Lily B. Campbell. Occasionally a more recent work appears 
to have been overlooked. John Danby’s book on King Lear, which stands in 
urgent need of correction on some matters, might have been considered; the 
recent challenge to Peter Alexander’s theories about The Contention between 
York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard III would not be without 
effect upon earlier chapters. Dr. Whitaker does not carry his study beyond the 
period of the great tragedies, by which time he thinks that Shakespeare’s assimi- 
lative powers were fully extended. Yet the relation of the last plays to contem- 
porary drama might bear further investigation. Professor F. P. Wilson’s article 
on ‘Shakespeare’s Reading’ (Shakespeare Survey, 3) and Professor Hardin 
Craig’s on ‘Motivation in Shakespeare’s Choice of Material’ (Shakespeare Survey, 
4) confirm the kind of approach which Dr. Whitaker uses. 

The picture of a developing mind is the most valuable thing in this book. The 
chief defect is that the author becomes so interested in working out each stage of 
Shakespeare’s growth that he does not always relate it very clearly to the progress 
of the general argument. The work tends to fall into sections, the two chief 
divisions being that on the histories and that on the tragedies. The survey of 
modern scholarship is, on the other hand, well balanced and judicious: the work 
of Baldwin, Curry, and Haydn is seen in perspective. Dr. Whitaker’s book is 
indeed assimilative and meditative rather than novel; he combines, elaborates, 
and amends the findings of the last fifteen or twenty years. Pleasant little asides 
and a certain ease of style temper the gravity of this useful and learned work. 

M. C. BRADBROOK 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. Edited by Frepson Bowers. 
Vol. 1. Pp. xviii+469. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 35s. net. 


This is an austere edition by one of the foremost American bibliographers 
and textual critics. The general reader will find in it no literary trappings: 
Professor Bowers is content to establish the text and set out the evidence on 
which it is based together with the methods he has pursued. Each play is pre- 
ceeded by a “Textual Introduction’ ; the play itself follows the copy-text closely, 
and only departures from its substantive readings are recorded at the foot of the 
page; after the text follow a few “Textual Notes’ justifying the retention or 
rejection of original readings, a list of ‘Press-Variants’ between different copies 
of the original collated (a notable feature of the edition being that the editor has 
collated every available copy), a list of ‘Emendations of Accidentals’ in the copy- 
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text (that is of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and so forth—readings which, 
though not ‘substantive’, may yet affect the sense of a passage), and an ‘Historical 
Collation of Early Editions’. A-complete examination of seventeenth-century 
editions was, of course, necessary in case any of them contained significant 
alterations (which they occasionally do) and it was only right-that the result 
should be placed on record, but it is all to the good to have it printed as an 
appendage rather than cluttering up the foot of the pages as in most editions of 
the sort. Alterations by previous editors appear only to be recorded when 
accepted as emendations into the text. The general introduction on “The Text 
of this Edition’ explains the editorial methods adopted in the preparation of the 
text and the construction of the apparatus. Thus the reader has before him every- 
thing he needs to judge how the editor has set about his task. Mr. Bowers has in 
the past, in many papers and articles, set a notably high standard for biblio- 
graphical and critical work: we are now able to see him living up to his own severe 
requirements. 

The present volume contains five plays, in order of composition so far as this 
can be ascertained, prefaced by Dekker’s brief contribution to the manuscript 
play of Sir Thomas More (B.M. MS. Harley 7368, f. 135)—the only piece of 
dramatic composition that has reached us in Dekker’s own handwriting. This 
has been reprinted from the Malone Society’s edition of the play, but ‘No 
attempt has been made to preserve the facsimile lining of the Malone text’, the 
whole being printed as prose. This was perhaps injudicious, for ll. 25-26 form 
a riming couplet, and this suggests that Il. gq-10 and 12-13 may each be intended 
as a line and a half of blank verse. In each case they are so written in the 
manuscript. At 1. 20 the italic direction ‘weepes.’, here thrust into the text, stands 
in the original and in the Malone Society’s print in the margin. 

The five plays are The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, 
Satiromastix, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. The diverse textual origins of the quartos 
make an interesting study. The Shoemakers’ Holiday was written, or writing, in 
July 1599' and was acted at court on 1 January 1600. The quarto appeared the 
same year without entrance in the Stationers’ Register, through it was evidently 
authorized by the author at least, and appears to have been printed from his 
foul papers. Fortunatus was written, or rather rewritten from an earlier two-part 
play, by Dekker, who received £6 in full payment by the end of November 1599. 
A further payment of {2 for adapting it for court performance was made as late 
as 12 December, and the piece was acted there during the Christmas festivities, 
perhaps on 27 December. The quarto of 1600, again obviously authorized, was 
duly registered on 20 February and again printed from foul papers. These, how- 
ever, appear to have been annotated for use on the stage, and Mr. Bowers makes 
the tempting suggestion that, as time pressed, shift was made with the author’s 


1 “On 15 July 1599 Henslowe had advanced £3 towards buying the book from Dekker’, 
says Bowers. This is literally correct, but might be taken to imply that Henslowe advanced 
the sum to Dekker in earnest of the play. It is safer to stick to the original wording. What 
Henslowe did was to lend the sum to two of the Admiral’s men ‘to bye a Boocke Called the 
gentle Craft of thomas dickers’. Dekker presumably received more than £3 for the play, 
and the wording rather suggests that this was the last payment. 
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manuscript at the court performance before the regular prompt-book was pre- 
pared. But the play must not only have been licensed by the Master of the Revels 
but approved by him for presentation at court. 

That Dekker’s two earliest plays should have been printed so soon after 
production is remarkable, and that they were printed from foul papers possibly 
significant. Had this happened once, we might have suspected that it was one of 
those cases, alleged by Heywood, in which an author made a double sale of his 
work, first to the stage and then to the press; but a repetition would be unlikely. 
As it is, it looks as though the youthful Dekker rivalled, if he did not anticipate, 
Jonson, as he did Marston, in the practice of reserving the right to print his 
plays, instead of selling them outright to the company. 

Patient Grissil tells a more complicated tale. The only early edition seems to 
have been printed from the prompt-book or an authorized copy of it, but it did 
not appear till 1603. Between 16 October and 29 December 1599 Dekker, 
Chettle, and Haughton had received a total of £10. 10s. in earnest of the play: 
no final payment is recorded, but the play must have been ready early in 1600. 
On 18 March comes a remarkable entry, unique of its kind in Henslowe’s diary: 
one of the Admiral’s men borrowed {£2 ‘to geue vnto the printer to staye the 
printing of patient gresell’: ten days later Cuthbert Burby registered the play 
as his copy, although it did not actually appear for another three years, and was 
then published, not by Burby, but by Henry Rocket, a former apprentice of his. 
There is here a rich field for speculation. Mr. Bowers suggests that the stayed 
copy may have been a surreptitious one, that Burby’s may have been a blocking 
entry, and that later Henslowe—or surely rather the company!—may have 
released the authorized text. This, of course, is conceivable, though it is not 
obvious why, if the staying had been effective, the play should have been released 
at all. On the other hand, in view of the fact that Burby did nothing with the 
copy he entered, it is possible that it was he whom the company bought off, 
and that after a decent interval he connived at Rocket’s publishing it. In that 
case, however, we may wonder how the prompt-book, or even a copy of it, got 
into the printer’s hands. At least it seems unlikely that in this instance Dekker 
had any part in the transaction. 

So far Dekker had written for the Admiral’s company: his next piece, Satiro- 
mastix, was acted by the Chamberlain’s men and Paul’s boys, and we have no 
record of its composition. But since it was intended as a reply to Jonson’s 
Poetaster, produced in the spring of 1601, it must have been still a new play 
when registered on 11 November that year. The quarto of 1602 again contains 
an authorized text most likely printed from some sort of foul papers. The en- 
trance was to John Barnes and was conditional upon the piece being licensed. 
There is nothing strange in this and it does not imply any difficulty about 
obtaining the official imprimatur. If Barnes, who was the son of the Oxford 
printer and only just out of his apprenticeship, had managed to secure the latest 
squib in the poetomachia, he would naturally hasten to make sure of the copy- 
right, and if he was not in a position immediately to produce an edition himself, 
he may not have troubled or may have delayed to submit the manuscript to the 
censor. He most likely sold it to Edward White, who, after no doubt obtaining 
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the necessary licence, had an edition printed for him by Edward Allde, without 
troubling to register an assignment.' 

The Shoemakers’ Holiday and Patient Grissil appeared anonymously, Old 
Fortunatus and Satiromastix bore Dekker’s name, though in the latter Marston 
is generally supposed to have collaborated. The last play, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
claims to have been the joint work of Dekker and Webster and to have been 
played by ‘the Queens Maiesties Seruants’. Since the print is dated 1607 this 
means Queen Anne’s men, formerly Worcester’s. The piece may therefore be 
confidently identified with the Lady Fane for which Henslowe was advancing 
money to that company to pay Dekker, Webster, Chettle, Heywood, and Smith 
in 1602. But the edition of 1607, for which no entrance was made in the Register, 
was not an authorized one but a ‘bad quarto’, the text of which had presumably 
been memorially reconstructed to serve the needs of some provincial company.” 
This Mr. Bowers recognizes as calling for a different and more conservative 
editorial technic, since there is less excuse for trying to reduce to sense and order 
what we have every reason to suppose was written down as amorphous nonsense 
than for trying to remove incidental defects from what we believe to have been 
an authoritative original. 

I conclude with a few remarks on miscellaneous points that have struck me 
while going through the volume. The title-pages of the basic editions are repro- 
duced by line blocks: they look well enough on the page, but I am not sure that 
anything was gained by reducing them by between one and two inches in height: 
in any case the reader should have been warned. The title of Satiromastix is that 
of the earlier of the two variants of 1602: this too might have been men- 
tioned. 

Since frequent reference to entries in the Stationers’ Register and Henslowe’s 
Diary was inevitable, I think it would have been worth while, even in so spare 
an edition as this, and if only in a note, to have reproduced the originals verbatim. 
Readers are much more disposed to trust an editor who puts all his cards on the 
table. 

Mr. Bowers devotes a good deal of attention to the question of compositors— 
though nothing very definite emerges—and also to presses and skeleton formes. 
This is a region in which I do not feel much at home, but I am a little doubtful 


* For some reason at which it is difficult even to guess the words ‘by E.A.’ were 
removed from the imprint in the course of printing. 

2 The statement on the title-page that the play had been acted by the Queen’s men must 
not, of course, be taken to apply to the actual version printed. So bad indeed is this that 
Bowers is reluctant to suppose that it can represent even a provincial prompt-book, and 
suggests that it may have been printed from the reporter’s foul papers that had not yet 
been tidied up for use on the stage. This is a new conception and one that future critics 
may have to take into account. But is the text worse than that of other provincial versions 
the prompt-books of which, presumably, were thrown on the market about 1593? We 
should expect the books of provincial companies—as distinct from London companies 
touring in the country—to be pretty rough. ‘It is difficult’, writes Bowers, ‘to suppose that 
such lines as I. ii. 7-11 would be spoken on the stage even in a necessarily corrupt version.’ 
They do not seem to me any worse than the “To be or not to be’ speech in the 1603 Hamlet 
—but then no doubt Bowers would claim that that too was printed from a pirate’s foul 
papers. 

4690.20 27 
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about some of the conclusions drawn. It may well be that the use of a single 
skeleton throughout a quarto points to leisurely press-work, but limitation of the 
size of the edition is only one of several possible reasons for this: a single com- 
positor would in any case be hard put to it to keep up with the machining. 

Occasionally greater care might perhaps have been taken to ensure that the 
expression rendered precisely the sense intended. Mr. Bowers writes (p. 304): 
“The critical evidence furnished by the numerous press-alterations reveals certain 
changes which, regardless of their correctness, appear to alter the compositor’s 
faithful reproduction of his copy.’ It seems to me that the phrases “The critical 
evidence furnished by’ and ‘regardless of their correctness’ are just so much 
froth obscuring the meaning, which I take to be simply that among the press- 
alterations are some in which the press-reader appears to have altered what the 
compositor had faithfully reproduced from his copy. Words are sometimes used 
oddly as when he speaks (p. 306) of certain variants being ‘the result of different 
editions’—surely ‘derived from’ or ‘indicating’ is what he means. On pp. 304-5 
the sentence, ‘On the evidence . . . it is very difficult to believe that the . . . 
question marks . . . which were altered in proof to full stops, did not interfere 
with manuscript punctuation, as much an exclamation as a question’, baffles me 
completely. Sometimes I am doubtful whether words are being used in ways 
unfamiliar to me or whether something has been omitted; for example (p. 14), 
“Hence there may be very slight grounds for inferring that various [errors ?] 
stood in the manuscript’, and (p. 209) ‘On 28 March 1600 Cuthbert Burby 
entered [the play ?] for his copy in the Stationers’ Register under the hands of the 
wardens.’ On p. 109 the statement that ‘four of the eleven preserved copies of the 
play are imperfect in sheet E’ is literally correct, but for only three is it relevant 
to the question whether a leaf was cancelled, since in the fourth copy the defects 
are by no means confined to E. 

There is a mistake in the last note on p. 91, concerning Q1 vdpres. Mr. Bowers 
writes: “The only appearance of vampres in N.E.D. comes in the early eighteenth 
century in a canting dictionary, where it refers to stocking and not to a part of a 
shoe. N.E.D., however, queries the word.’ There is no such word in the Oxford 
Dictionary or any other: it is vamper not vampre. O.E.D. queries whether this is 
not an error for vampey or vampy, a variant of vamp; and Mr. Bowers accepts 
vampies as an emendation for the Qr reading. But Mr. J. H. P. Pafford informs 
me that Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang cites vampers in the sense of stockings 
from The Canting Crew, 1698. The word seems, therefore, to have existed at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and may have existed at the beginning. More- 
over, vampy, like vamp, meant the foot of a stocking or a sock before it came to 
be applied to the forepart of the upper of a boot or shoe, and vamper is likely 
enough to have had the same double meaning. It is therefore a question whether 
Q: vdpres should not be emended to vampers rather than vampies. 

I regret that the Library of Congress notation for American libraries should be 
used in an English-printed book. Some English readers at least know of the 
Chapin collection, but will be mystified by ‘MWiW-C’, and many will fail to 
recognize the famous Huntington Library under the disguise ‘CSmH’. It is true 
that no harm is done, since the symbols are only used for press-variants and in 
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close association with the full titles of the libraries in question, but it would have 
been much simpler to number the copies collated. 

The Cambridge University Press deserves to be congratulated on the attractive 
appearance and excellent printing of the volume. 


W. W. Grec 


The First English Translation of the ‘Decameron’ (1620). By Hersert G. 
WRIGHT. Pp. 279 (Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature 
XIII). Uppsala: Lundeqvist; Copenhagen: Munksgaard; Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 16s. net. 


It is the intention of Professor Wright to add to the credit of Giovanni Florio 
another major translation, that of the ‘Decameron’. It was not until 1620 that the 
collection of Boccaccio’s tales appeared in English. The anonymity of this publi- 
cation may possibly be accounted for by the character of the work, at least it 
fits in with Mr. Wright’s suspicion that it was Florio’s doing, and that Florio, 
for reasons connected with an old family scandal, would not be anxious to be 
publicly associated with this enterprise. It is evident from an entry in the 
Stationers’ Register for 22 March 1619/20 that the licence granted by the 
Bishop of London was temporarily withdrawn by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Wright’s case seems good and his tests, considered in bulk, carry con- 
viction in spite of a somewhat awkward method of presentation. No other claim 
is here discussed, however, and although I do not know of a strong rival it 
should perhaps be recorded that Francis Douce left a note in his copy of the 
second edition suggesting John Healey. The entries on the slip bound up with 
the Bodleian copy indicate that Douce was struck by the dedication of two of 
Healey’s translations to the Earl of Pembroke and the dedication of the Boccaccio 
to his brother, Sir Philip Herbert. His argument is not developed, and, as it is 
generally supposed that Healey died before 1620, the claim is not so good as 
Florio’s, but it is worth mentioning. 

The case for Florio is built up steadily by collecting evidence of the translator’s 
tastes and connexions and by scrutinizing his mannerisms. Some characteristics 
can be deduced from tiny additions, explanatory or for emphasis, from occa- 
sional omissions and frequent verbal elaborations. 

There are some instances of his interest in dogs, horses, and seafaring. It is 
clear that he knew something about the drama and cared for music, that he had 
a strong court bias and was rather an intellectual snob. One interpolated reference 
to St. Frideswide suggests an acquaintance with Oxford; some slips show that he 
did not know Italy well. There are many signs of his serious-mindedness and of 
a Protestant bias. 

These characteristics are compared with what is known of Florio and certainly 
they tally, though it might be noted that the method (almost that of the headings 
of a ‘questionnaire’) is rather artificial. 

Certain features of the translator’s style are dealt with minutely, particularly 
his passion for alliteration both in obvious doublets and in more protracted 
sequences. Mr. Wright mentions, but does not analyse, the rhythm of the prose. 
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Clearly he is dealing with the work of someone who heard what he wrote and 
presumably intended to make the language smooth for the mouth of his reader. 
The habit of picking up the sound which is the strongest, but not necessarily 
the first, in a word suggests this intention. The instances quoted show his 
ingenuity so well that the claim that alliteration was his ‘fatal Cleopatra’ and was 
even responsible for some inaccuracies does not seem extravagant. Here and 
there one may disagree with a small point, as, for instance, with the suggestion 
that internal rhyme is intended for decoration, on p. 116 one instance is more 
probably accidental and the other mocking. But such disputable details do not 
damage the main argument. 

It appears from the Preface that Mr. Wright’s starting-point was to discover 
what text the anonymous translator had used. Careful sifting reveals a knowledge 
of the doctored Boccaccio prepared for the Counter Reformation readers by 
Salviati; one of the late editions, 1597, 1602, or 1614, was probably used. The 
French version of le Macon has been consulted, most likely in the edition of 1578. 
This is most valuable information and so necessary for the subsequent argument 
that it is a pity that the findings are placed between the examination of the 1620 
version in the first two chapters and the check comparison with Florio’s work in 
chapters 7 and 8. It would surely be more useful to have the conclusions of the 
first inquiry in hand before proceeding to the delicate business of discovering 
what is peculiar to the English version. Allowances have to be made in footnotes 
which would more easily fall into place by the other arrangement (see pp. 45 and 
94). The readjustment would also have the advantage of bringing together the 
sections where the comparison is closest. 

There is some nice scholarly work in the Appendix which traces the history of 
the woodcuts, but it is too modest to tuck away at the end of the book the 
facsimiles of the title-pages of both parts of the 1620 translation. The biblio- 
graphical details of the English version might be given more fully. The mention 
of the second edition is made casually on p. 274, and the wording of its new first 
title-page is not recorded. The printing is very accurate: I have only noticed 
four trivial slips. There is no index. 

It is perhaps a small point of interest that at least four of the words remarked 
as unusual are memorable, at any rate to the modern reader, because of Shake- 
spearian uses: dew-bedabbled; hull; paragon (as a verb), and cautelous. These 
echoes might be worked into the argument to good effect, though the fabric is 
tough without these reinforcements. 





KATHLEEN M. Lea 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. By Ricarpo Quintana. Pp. xvi+ 400. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1953. 215. net. 

Jonathan Swift and the Anatomy of Satire. A Study of Satiric Technique. 
By Joun M. Butuitr. Pp. x+214. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $4.00; 25s. net. 


During the sixteen-year period lying between the first publication of this study 
of mine and its reappearance in the present reprinted form a great deal has 
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taken place in the way of editorial, scholarly, and critical work concerned 
with Swift. 


With these words Professor Quintana presents this reissue (by another pub- 
lisher) of his standard work on Swift. Disappointingly, he has not found it 
possible to revise his book to incorporate the fruit of these new developments. 
This is regrettable, because not the least of the merits of the original edition was 
the skill and understanding with which it presented a synoptic view of Swift 
scholarship up to 1936. Moreover, his own opinions have partly changed and 
he announces that there will be some difference of tone and emphasis when he 
writes on Swift elsewhere. 

As a compromise he briefly summarizes in his new preface, and lists more 
extensively in the additional bibliography, the more important editions and 
studies between 1936 and 1952 which must now be taken into account. None of 
them, it may be said, fundamentally affect the validity of his original exposition, 
except in the matter of the canon of Swift’s writings, where Quintana was him- 
self well aware in 1936 that he journeyed with some uncertainty through a region 
not then adequately charted. In the meantime much of the confusion has been 
cleared up by Sir Harold Williams and Mr. Herbert Davis in their authoritative 
editions of the poems, the Fournal to Stella, and the several volumes of the prose 
works, now approaching their full number. An extensive list of the consequent 
corrections and modifications that must now be made in the author’s former 
statements is provided in the preliminaries of this reissue, the reader being left 
to insert them in the body of the book. 

Beyond this the author cannot go, and the text of his quotations stands un- 
changed in the inferior versions of Browning and Temple Scott. Similarly, 
because of the limitations upon revision, the few original misprints remain and 
the author has had no opportunity of modifying his misleading statements on 
Swift’s attitude to science, or confronting more boldly the grimmer features of 
Swift’s nature. After long acquaintance the many-dimensioned structure of the 
book still seems cumbersome and involves much wasteful repetition. 

If expectation is disappointed in these respects, the merits of the book have 
certainly not diminished and it must still be praised for its presentation of the 
historical estimate of Swift. It judges the man by the facts and interprets his 
writings in the light of his own age. This is the classical, judicial criticism that 
has steadily won against the emotional, intuitional, psychological reactions to 
Swift. The trend has gone on steadily since 1936. Of the fifty-one books and 
articles included in the selective additional bibliography, the majority are con- 
cerned with Swift in his relation to the events and ideas of his time. Some of 
them are clearly indebted to Quintana’s example and at times pursue inquiries 
that he had recommended, for example, a survey of criticism of Gulliver’s 
Travels down to the present day (p. 306). All in all, this has been a most influen- 
tial book, and despite the lack of revision it remains the soundest and most useful 
general study of Swift to put into the hands of students. 

Quintana has emphasized the ‘intellectual intensity’ of Swift’s writing; there 
is need now for more searching examination of the techniques in which this 
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intensity is embodied. Studies with this technical interest are in fact beginning 
to appear, and one of the first books of the kind is Professor Bullitt’s study of 
Swift’s satiric technique. Pride, infirmly built on self-deception, was in Swift’s 
moral view man’s fundamental and prevalent absurdity, and the continual aim 
of his satire was the overthrow of this pretentious, shabby structure. Bullitt’s 
thesis is that Swift’s satiric devices ‘evolve organically out of his intellectual 
perception of the disparity between reality and expectation that provokes the 
comic spirit’, and he undertakes to demonstrate that Swift, though an angry man, 
was also a responsive artist, able to organize his anger into an artful rhetoric, 
usually with comic effect. He makes it clear that, contemptuous as Swift was of 
traditional logic and suspicious of contemporary rhetoric, he was well schooled 
in the methods of both and applied them like an adept to excite ‘gay contempt’ 
for their exponents, freethinkers, dissenters, politicians, and the rest. 

Swift’s irony and the sharp play (in both senses) of his ridicule are commonly 
noted by all who write on his style; the value of this book is that it isolates the 
particulars of Swift’s craftsmanship and distinguishes ‘his varied means of 
diminishing the vain dignity of man’. Where others have spoken of the use of 
reductio ad absurdum and analogy, Bullitt extends his tally to include such devices 
as diminution, praise-blame inversion, ironic masks, the example, the enthy- 
meme, maxims, misdirection, and recurrent symbols and imagery. The examina- 
tion, conducted with great keenness, does not itself entirely avoid that imposition 
of a mechanical system upon the facts which Swift and Bergson are agreed in 
finding at the source of the ridiculous. Too much is subsumed in the chapter 
where he maintains that the distinction between appearance and reality is con- 
sistently translated by Swift into the symbol of man as a mechanism. Moreover, 
by insisting on uniformity in Swift’s methods, he overlooks, like Quintana before 
him, the extent of Swift’s development as an artist. 

Many of the author’s specimens are gathered from The Right of Precedence 
between Physicians and Civilians and A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet. Can 
he have forgotten that the publication in 1935 of Swift’s letters to Ford showed 
conclusively that Swift did not write the former and that in fact he thought it 
‘a very crude Piece’? Is he rejecting, without comment, the strong considerations 
advanced by Davis in 1948 against accepting the Letter of Advice as Swift's? 
Nothing revealed by this study would be decisive enough to stand against 
Davis’s arguments. Such oversights must make us regard the critical methods of 
this study with some caution. 

Two minor inaccuracies may be noted: ‘Houyhnhnm king’ (p. 146) should be 
‘Brobdingnagian king’, and ‘Mr. Sharp’ (p. 190) should be ‘Archbishop Sharp’. 

The book is effective in forcing attention to the details of Swift’s technique; 
in other ways detail is its defect. It is so closely packed that the style becomes 
opaque and the reasoning at times obscure: there are some badly formed and 
ambiguous sentences, and the passages examined are so numerous as to overload 
the argument and check its impetus. But the inquiry genuinely helps to explain 
the concreteness so universally admired in Swift’s writing. The author admits 
that he cannot equally explain the overriding ‘tone’ that Swift achieves, and here 
perhaps we feel our greatest disappointment. The satiric techniques are skilfully 
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laid bare but the effect of excitement and involvement that Swift produces is 
dispersed. The cage has been well made but the bird has escaped. 
CoLIn J. HorNE 


The Letters of Sara Hutchinson. Edited by KATHLEEN Cosurn. Pp. xxxviii+ 
474. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. {£2. 2s. net. 


Sara (as Coleridge, in defiance of etymology, insisted on spelling all his Sarahs) 
was an inmate of Wordsworth’s house most of the time from his marriage to her 
sister Mary in 1802 until her own death in 1835. Of 169 letters here published 
96 were written under Wordsworth’s roof, 85 of them at Rydal Mount. The first 
three are from Gallow Hill in 1800, but only seven more are earlier than 1811. 
The majority of the letters (115) are addressed to one or other of Sara’s Monk- 
house cousins, including Mary Monkhouse who married Sara’s brother Thomas 
Hutchinson and the children of that pair. Forty-five are to Edward Quillinan, 
the widower who in 1841 married Wordsworth’s daughter. The Quillinan 
letters are, apparently with one exception, preserved at Dove Cottage. The 
Monkhouse and Hutchinson letters, also with one exception, are the property of 
the present Miss Joanna Hutchinson. The letters here printed also include three 
to Mrs. Wordsworth, two to Dora Wordsworth, and one other (all now at Dove 
Cottage), two to Mrs. Coleridge (now at Victoria College, Toronto), and one 
British Museum letter. 

There is remarkably little about Coleridge. If Sara returned his passion, there 
is no sign of it here. If only, one thinks, there had been two or three letters from 
Sockburn in November 1799 with first impressions of him and something about 
the light love-making on his return. But any such letters would have been full of 
common sense. Sara, it is clear from these letters, was not passionate: Coleridge 
was safe with her. She was affectionate, loyal, shrewd, and possessed of a sense 
of fun. Her interests were feminine, in persons and happenings. The letters are 
packed with facts, all the details which would interest her correspondents. 
Punctuation is mostly dashes, which add to the staccato effect. There is good 
feeling and good sense, and perfect self-command. She sees Coleridge with the 
Wordsworths’ eyes. After she left him and The Friend in 1810 she met him on 
three sets of occasions only—in the winter of 1817-18 in London where Coleridge 
and Wordsworth met for the first time since the reconciliation of 1812 (she hopes 
he will not write to her), in 1823 at Ramsgate (Coleridge smothers her baby 
niece with kisses and remarks, rather revoltingly, that ‘he had been wishing for 
a baby to kiss which was the next best thing to Bathing in the Sea’), and in 1834 
at Highgate in the early stages of Coleridge’s last illness (the note is tender). 

There is, naturally, much more about the Wordsworths. This volume will be 
an indispensable supplement to de Selincourt’s Letters, to be consulted on many 
points of detailed biography—after the great years. We find Wordsworth in 
1815 refusing a Collectorship and Sara indignant that ‘the papers were not so 
ready to proclaim his disinterestedness as they were to publish what they con- 
ceived the contrary in his acceptance of the Stamp Office’. Two letters describe 
for the first time the Scotch tour of 1814. The ‘car’ of the 1803 tour was used 
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again, this time with two horses tandem and a postillion. William, Mary, Sara, 
and a Miss Alms sat in the car, Johnny Wordsworth (aged eleven) riding along- 
side on ‘black Radnor’. Once again the jaunting-car created merriment on the 
route. (The startlingly modern ‘Cleaning Car 7/6 greasing 1/-’ in an 1825 list 
of expenses does not refer to the jaunting-car: there ‘Car’ is a mere abbreviation 
for carriage.) 

One notices, too, Sara’s interest in poetry and how Wordsworth’s strong 
personality has worked on that, equally strong in its way, of his faithful sister-in- 
law and transcriber. 

Miss Coburn’s editorial task must have presented many problems. She gets 
over one by attaching a numeral to each John, Thomas, Mary, &c., at each 
mention: they can then be identified from lists in an appendix. A few passages 
have been omitted, but Lamb’s well-known letter to Dorothy about Willy 
Wordsworth (‘being asked if his Father had ever been on West Bridge, he 
answered that he did not know’—the child was only nine) is, rather oddly, 
printed in full because Sara forwarded it to John Monkhouse. There are, of 
course, some slips which the careful reader will discover for himself, e.g. contra- 
dictory dates in the useful genealogical tables. There is an admirable Introduc- 
tion which must have been a godsend to unleisured reviewers. 

For the minute social historian this volume contains an almost inexhaustible 
mine of information. Take the letter written in 1834 at Rugby, where Sara was 
staying with the Arnolds. Here is Tom Brown’s Rugby—dormitory beds ‘with 
white hangings’ (bed-curtains, as I can confirm), well-organized linen arrange- 
ments, salt fish for dinner on a Monday because the boys missed it on Ash 
Wednesday, the boys wearing open-necked shirts, Arnold and his wife known 
as the Tarts! The women of that period were great letter-writers. Miss Joanna 
Hutchinson’s collection is here given to the world, having found a competent 
and devoted editor and an enterprising publisher. There exist other collections, 
not unconnected with well-known if less exalted names, for which one could wish 
the same. 


H. M. Marco.ioutu 


Thomas De Quincey, Literary Critic. His Method and Achievement. By 
Joun E. Jorpan. Pp. x+302. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952; London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. $3.75; 
28s. net. 


De Quincey is not a great critic, says Professor Jordan, but he is at least a 
real critic, worthy of attention. This study seeks to evaluate De Quincey’s 
critical qualifications, to indicate his various methods of approach (biographical, 
historical, and preceptive), and to estimate how far and in what way his limita- 
tions affect the quality of his criticism. 

The limitations are very serious, and Mr. Jordan states them clearly. He 
acknowledges the perverse irresponsibility of much that De Quincey wrote. 
‘Serious critics’, Mr. Jordan remarks, ‘do not write footnotes: “I see a possible 
screw loose at this point: if you see it, reader, have the goodness to hold your 
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tongue” ’ (p. 16). He points out that De Quincey ‘rarely, except in general terms, 
determined and classified the “moving force” of a whole work; he was generally 
concerned with noting and explaining smaller effects’ (p. 94)—the kind of effects, 
in fact, which remain in the mind when the total impact of a work is hardly 
remembered. Mr. Jordan insists on the difficulties which often hampered De 
Quincey, compelled as he was to write without reference to books, dependent 
therefore on his tenacious but treacherous memory. It is significant, however, 
that De Quincey expressed his views so confidently under these conditions. He is 
bold in handling what Mr. Jordan calls ‘mind-constructs’, isolating one charac- 
teristic effect in a man’s work, and considering the author as ‘a kind of specialized 
machine for producing that effect’ (p. 153). Thus Milton is presented as the poet 
of Sublimity, and Pope is finally reduced to an incarnation of Hypocrisy (p. 154). 
In the same way, De Quincey’s historical theories ‘gave him another set of pat, 
simplified categories into which he could fit authors and ages, and by means of 
which he could justify his prejudices’ (p. 202). 

Despite these large concessions to an unfavourable judgement, however, Mr. 
Jordan contrives to make considerable claims for De Quincey. Here, for example, 
is the concluding sentence of the chapter on De Quincey’s biographical approach. 
‘At their best’, says Mr. Jordan, De Quincey’s mind-constructs ‘find in the 
author’s personality a key which unlocks his works’ (p. 174). Even after the 
chapter has been read a second time, it is by no means clear who the authors are 
whose works have in fact been unlocked. Presumably Wordsworth is among them, 
for it is with him, we learn, that the biographical approach is most fruitful. De 
Quincey saw Wordsworth as the reflective truth-seeker, despising ‘every study 
of a normal or political aspect, unless it drew its materials from such revelations 
of truth as could be won from the prima philosophia of human nature approached 
with the poet’s eye’ (p. 147). We are told that the paper ‘On Wordsworth’s 
Poetry’ is De Quincey’s ‘richest harvest of Wordsworthian “truth”, . . . his most 
serious, conscious effort at literary criticism’ (p. 148). But when Mr. Jordan 
descends to particulars the harvest does not appear remarkable. The discussion 
of The Excursion is ‘prosaically disappointing’ ; De Quincey’s examples of Words- 
worth’s ‘learned eye’ at work are ‘rather obvious’; the truths that Wordsworth 
revealed to the understanding are illustrated ‘sparsely but significantly’; De 
Quincey is more concerned with Wordsworth’s ideas than with their expression 
in poetry. Mr. Jordan can indeed point (in another chapter) to ‘an interesting 
specimen of the ingenuity of De Quincey’s psychological speculations’—his 
answer to Hazlitt’s observation that a reader of Wordsworth might suppose that 
‘there was neither marrying or giving in marriage’ (pp. 108-9). But even this 
scarcely substantiates Mr. Jordan’s claim on behalf of De Quincey’s mind-con- 
structs ‘at their best’. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Jordan allows a good-natured desire to do his best 
for De Quincey to stand in the way of firm analysis. Characteristically he makes 
No serious attempt to meet two of the most damaging charges that have been 
made against De Quincey’s criticism. Professor Wellek has pointed out that most 
of De Quincey’s ideas were extremely commonplace. Mr. Jordan can only reply 
that ‘De Quincey espoused them more militantly and carried them further than 
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most’ (p. 202). And it is remarkable that when referring to Harriet Martineau’s 
complaint that De Quincey’s ‘marvellous analytical faculty . . . all oozed out in 
barren words’ (p. 71), Mr. Jordan should not mention her most telling criticism, 
that De Quincey ‘had no conception of a veritable standpoint of philosophical 
investigation’. 

Mr. Jordan, indeed, thinks that De Quincey has such a standpoint, that he is 
‘a middle-of-the-road critic with an affective bias’. But it would not be difficult 
to argue from the evidence presented in this book that De Quincey was an un- 
principled eclectic, mainly concerned with a line of thought because it enabled 
him to write a lively article. (It is significant that he appreciates the ‘mind-play’ 
of Donne.) These articles are entertaining enough; but when Mr. Jordan 
analyses the ideas manipulated in them they become disappointingly meagre, 
and he is hard put to it to justify the attention they receive. Thus, De Quincey 
makes some comments on Milton’s peculiar spellings, which the poet used ‘as 
the damper in a modern pianoforte, for modifying the swell of the intonation’. 
When, for example, ‘he wishes to direct a bright jet of emphasis upon the posses- 
sive pronoun their, he writes it as we now write it. But, when he wishes to take 
off the accent, he writes it thir.’ De Quincey, Mr. Jordan conscientiously notes, 
was not original in observing the expressiveness of Milton’s spelling—that had 
been pointed out by some of Milton’s editors; ‘none of them, however’, he adds, 
‘wrote of pianoforte dampers and bright jets of emphasis’ (pp. 76-77). The 
addition of the dampers and the jets is doubtless what makes De Quincey the 
lively writer that he is; but how much does it contribute to our understanding of 
Milton? Surely very little. 

Perhaps the radical weakness of Mr. Jordan’s book is that he does not in prac- 
tice draw a firm enough distinction between the things in which De Quincey was 
intensely interested, and those which he merely exploited as subjects for his 
intellectual ingenuity. Some things he did ‘thrill to’, murder for example. That 
is probably why the one bit of his literary criticism which (quite justly) finds its 
way into the anthologies is ‘On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth’. Mr. 
Jordan makes an interesting point when he emphasizes De Quincey’s preoccupa- 
tion here with dramatic technique. But still more important, surely, is the light 
thrown on this essay by that postscript to On Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts in which De Quincey, unaffectedly enthralled by the subject, describes 
the murders committed by John Williams. This is an aspect of De Quincey which 
was worth considering more fully. As it is, Mr. Jordan might well leave one with 
the impression that De Quincey was not deeply interested in literature at all. 

GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Thomas Hughes: The Life of the Author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
By Epwarp C. Mack and W. H. G. Armytace. Pp. 302. London: Ernest 
Benn, 1952. 30s. net. 


A biography of Thomas Hughes has been long overdue. The modern genera- 
tion knows Hughes chiefly as the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays; some may 
remember that he also wrote a less popular sequel, Tom Brown at Oxford; fewer 
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still will be familiar with his Scouring of the White Horse or his biographies of 
Alfred the Great, David Livingstone, Daniel Macmillan, Bishop James Fraser, 
and Peter Cooper. Notwithstanding the perennial charm of Tom Brown’s School- 
days, however, were Hughes to be presented as a literary figure alone, these works 
offer little justification for the writing of a full-length biography of their author. 
But Tom Hughes was not just a literary figure; in fact he never thought of him- 
self as an ‘author’. Ironically, the public has all but forgotten his lifelong devo- 
tion to the betterment of the social, economic, and educational condition of the 
working classes of Victorian England. As one of the principal figures in the 
Christian Socialist movement beginning in the 1840’s, Hughes was identified 
with the founding of the Working Men’s College, the struggle of the trades 
unions for legal recognition, journalistic and parliamentary support of all kinds 
of social legislation, and above all with the co-operative movement. As an active 
supporter of the North during the American Civil War, he was one of the prime 
instigators of the working men’s opposition to English interference on behalf of 
the Confederacy, and he continued throughout his life to work zealously for 
better Anglo-American relations. His enthusiasm for America as a land of 
opportunity led to the transatlantic migration of several members of his family, 
as well as to the establishment of a new ‘Rugby’ in Tennessee, an idealistic 
co-operative community for England’s younger sons. Fiery, red-headed, fiercely 
honest, large-hearted and larger-souled—this is the Tom Hughes whose biog- 
raphy has been overdue. 

Edward C. Mack of New York City College and W. H. G. Armytage of 
Sheffield University now offer us the first biography of Thomas Hughes, who 
himself requested that no reverent ‘life and letters’ volumes appear after his death. 
Their biography can therefore be immediately pronounced a valuable book since 
it contains within its covers the only accumulated facts about the life and career 
of a neglected Victorian figure, drawn from an impressive array of manuscript 
and printed sources. In many ways the Mack—Armytage record of that career is 
a biography of the period itself, especially since Hughes mirrors so well the 
ideas and attitudes of a numerous and important segment of English society in 
the nineteenth century—those whom Henry Adams called the ‘cultivated radicals’ 
who, while remaining devoted to the best of English traditionalism, took 
courageous steps toward uprooting the social injustices that were unmasked 
during the century. Hughes, like his fellow-Rugbeian Matthew Arnold, found 
himself ‘between two worlds’, and he was a kind of John Bull incarnate in his 
tireless and selfless effort to effect a working compromise between the old order 
and the new. 

Nineteenth-century historians and scholars will, then, owe a particular debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Mack and Mr. Armytage for the painstaking research that has 
gone into the assembling of all the materials presented in their biography. What 
they have done with those materials, however, must be pronounced disappoint- 
ing. The authors, in a comment on Hughes as a biographer, unwittingly describe 
their own failure when they write that his conception ‘was that of a recorder and 
editor, who laced quotations to narrative’, and that his biographies contained 
‘little analysis or interpretation’ (p. 268). Hughes’s biographers, too, have so 
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submerged their subject under facts and dates and haphazard quotations strung 
together, that little long-range vision of the total personality of Hughes or of his 
contribution to his and our times emerges. The reader senses the lack of that 
reality above the level of mere fact that comes only from the biographer’s being 
so saturated in his material that he writes from a fullness of knowledge closely 
akin to having known his subject in the flesh. The act of collaboration may in 
itself, of course, contribute to such a failure. There is also a semi-apologetic tone 
dominating a large portion of the book, as if the authors wish to forestall criticism 
of Hughes by finding it first themselves, a tone which is inevitably lethal to the 
reader’s interest. 

Another reason for the disappointing lifelessness of the book is that, although 
the biography gives an excellent review of Hughes’s public life, the glimpses into 
his personal life, his relations with his wife, children, and other members of his 
family, are kept to the barest minimum. Details of such personal relationships 
may not be so important as the facts of his public career, but they certainly con- 
tribute to the kind of full knowledge of a man’s personality and of the environ- 
ment in which he moved that is always important to a biographer, especially 
when that biographer is writing an initial account of a man about whom practi- 
cally nothing is known. No clear picture of Mrs. Hughes is given, for example, 
nor is there any hint of what letters and memoirs of the time (as well as present 
members of the family) testify to—that she was much more ‘upper class’ in her 
tastes than her husband and had little sympathy for his philanthropic activities. 
She was especially bitter about the colony in Rugby, Tennessee, which she never 
forgave for eating up most of their personal fortune. The biographers say nothing 
about her refusal to go to Rugby to live, as Hughes had planned. They do record 
that Hughes’s mother, at the age of eighty-four, left England for Rugby, where 
she remained till her death six years later; but they omit most of the lively 
details about the grand old muscular Christian who went to America as a gesture 
of confidence in her son’s project after her daughter-in-law’s refusal to go, 
spending her octogenarian autumn days riding on horseback over the Tennessee 
hills. Nor is there more than the barest mention of the remarkable career of 
Hughes’s beautiful sister Jeanie, wife of Nassau John Senior, one of the first 
women in social work to be accepted as an equal by men and to receive a salary 
from the government as an inspector of workhouses and pauper schools. Florence 
Nightingale called her forced resignation because of illness ‘a national misfortune’. 
Hughes’s daughter May is introduced briefly as a child, but no reference what- 
ever is made to her sixty years of devoted service to London’s poor. As foundress 
of ‘The Dewdrop Inn for Recreation and Joy’ in one of the most squalid dis- 
tricts of the East End, she housed, fed, and clothed all who came to her, while 
she herself dressed in rags and lived on bread and cheese, earning the repudiation 
of the more élite members of the family (Mrs. Hughes, who outlived her husband, 
failed to mention this erring daughter in her will). When she died, at the age of 
eighty-one, on 4 April 1941, after having outlived many nights of bombing, 
The Times paid tribute to ‘her life of sacrifice and service which would have been 
the pride of her father’. The biography is equally silent about most of the facts 
in the lives of Hughes’s sons: George’s later life in Kansas, or Jim’s failure to 
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make a Texan out of his new bride, the daughter of Lord Hobart, and his return 
to social life in England. Jack’s tragic death is recorded, but no mention is made 
of his preceding service, as a captain of the Buffs, in Africa and India, and his 
contraction of a fever which caused a fall from his horse, bringing on what the 
authors call his ‘mysterious illness’. Perhaps strangest omission of all is the 
failure to do more than mention in passing Arthur Hughes, most interesting of 
all the sons, though certainly least favoured by his famous father. Arthur was the 
intellectual of the family, the only one of the boys to go on to Oxford where he 
enrolled in his father’s college, Oriel, as a free student. After ill health forced 
discontinuance of his studies, he became a wandering ne’er-do-well in Italy and 
Germany, interested only in music, literature, and Spencerian philosophy. An 
apparently overlooked source, John Bailey’s Letters and Diaries, 1864-1931 
(London, 1935), would have given the biographers an excellent account of 
Arthur and his difficulties with an unsympathetic father. Bailey, Arthur’s class- 
mate at Haileybury and Oriel, lamented Thomas Hughes’s failure to appreciate 
the brilliant gifts of this unmuscular son of his, remarking that “There never was 
a truer case of “‘a prophet is not without honour”. ... They really have very little 
in common. He is Thomas Arnold and A. H. is Matthew’ (pp. 24f.). The diaries 
also give an amusing description of the Hughes house built at Chester in 1885 
and furnished by Mrs. Hughes while her husband was on one of his annual visits 
to his mother in America. Bailey called it their ‘funny new aesthetic almost 
fantastic sort of house—the last house anyone would have fancied Tom Brown 
living in—all dados and recesses and hangings and pale blues and pale pinks and, 
as Tubby [Arthur] says, not a single comfortable chair in it’ (p. 25). 

Scholars who wish to make real use of the Mack-Armytage biography will 
find much that is irritating. A jumbled and antiquated system of notes arranges 
numbered notes at the end of each chapter, but the numbers do not identify 
particular quotations or statements, but apply to whole paragraphs; also, they 
often contain not one source, but a list of sources, sometimes as many as fifteen 
or sixteen, all of which would have to be consulted if a single reference were to 
be identified. On the other hand, many quotations are left without any identi- 
fication, or references are made to manuscripts for which no date or location is 
given. In addition, comparison of original manuscripts with quotations in the 
text reveals many instances of careless transcription, such as the quotation from 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers (not identified as such by the biographers), ‘Providence 
wun’t drown’, mistranscribed from a Hughes letter as ‘Providence “wu’nt set 
down” ’ (p. 159). In an initial biography such as this, scholars would have 
welcomed a full and complete bibliography, especially of all Hughes’s books and 
articles. Mack and Armytage give a brief selective bibliography of books only, 
while such articles as are mentioned must be sought out in the notes; even these 
are often incomplete, such as the series on ‘A Week in the West’, which ran in 
Macmillan’s in five issues from August 1871 to March 1872; or the ‘Recollec- 
tions of American Universities’ which appeared in three issues in Every Saturday, 
March-May 1871; the biography lists only the first one on Harvard, omitting 
the second on Cornell, and a third comparing Harvard and Cornell. The only 
reference given for Hughes’s speech at Boston in 1870, ‘John to Jonathan’, is the 
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Grand Army Fournal, files of which are very scarce, while no mention is made of 
the appearance of the text of the speech in Macmillan’s in December 1870, as well 
as in the volume Vacation Rambles. Also, since Hughes’s autobiography, Early 
Memoirs for the Children, is difficult to obtain, attention should have been directed 
to the reprinting of one chapter in the Spectator for 3 December 1899, and of all 
the other chapters in a series entitled ‘Fragments of Autobiography’ in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, March-May 1925. One final correction might be made: the bio- 
graphers seem to have followed Mr. Allan Nevins (Abram S. Hewitt: With Some 
Account of Peter Cooper (New York; London, 1935), p. 452) in their statement 
that until recently ‘no library in the world had a copy’ (p. 267) of Hughes’s 
biography of Peter Cooper, because disapproving Mrs. Hewitt, Cooper’s daughter, 
brought all the copies to America and stored them in her basement. Actually, 
Hughes himself was left with twelve copies, a number of which, inscribed to 
friends, found their way into various libraries years ago, including Harvard, 
Princeton, the New York Public, and the Library of Congress. 

This reviewer is still grateful that at last a biography of Thomas Hughes has 
been written. What criticism has been offered here has been set down, not in a 
spirit of captiousness, but in disappointment that a good book was not better. 

Apa NISBET 


Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury. By Irma RantTavaaRA. Pp. vi+165 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae). Helsinki, 1953. 500 mk. 


An interest in Bloomsbury sent the author of this short, well-documented 
study to the key figure in that circle, Virginia Woolf. “When she died in 1941, 
something vanished that could not be replaced. The group, such as it was, came 
to an end’ (p. 61). To delineate the group was a straightforward task: its com- 
position, its aims and values, could be ascertained from numerous sources. It has 
often been described—most penetratingly perhaps in Mr. Annan’s biography of 
Virginia Woolf’s father. There are documents which Miss Rantavaara rightly 
takes as cardinal to the understanding of Bloomsbury, such as Lord Keynes’s 
memoir ‘My Early Beliefs’ and Clive Bell’s essay Civilization. Both these works 
lead back to Cambridge and the philosophy of Dr. G. E. Moore, which sets as 
the highest goods ‘the enjoyment of beautiful objects’ and ‘the pleasures of human 
intercourse’. Another Cambridge figure stands behind Virginia Woolf, the 
rationalist and bleak lover of truth whom, as we learn from her diary, she had to 
exorcize by writing To the Lighthouse. Leslie Stephen might not have understood 
the group, though some of his attitudes and beliefs passed on to it. Virginia 
Woolf, the most talented writer among them (for it would seem that Mr. E. M. 
Forster did not wholly belong to Bloomsbury), shared their ideals, and her 
novels are coloured with Bloomsbury thought and peopled with her intimates. 
As Miss Rantavaara reminds us, Facob’s Room gives back the golden dawn of 
Bloomsbury; and The Voyage Out, Orlando, The Waves all reflect the same 
culture, enlightened, fastidious, assured, distinguished by its ideals of tolerance 
and sanity, but not, unhappily, without faults. It was self-admiring, and rather 
arrogant; and as Miss Rantavaara unobtrusively points out, Lytton Strachey 
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taught the others a trick of perspective, a ‘slight distortion’ which Virginia Woolf 
herself used in the portrait of Mr. Ramsay, and which Keynes, Clive Bell in 
Civilization, and Bertrand Russell did not always avoid. Mr. Annan says that 
all its members would have accepted the dictum, ‘It is better to be flippant 
than dull’. 

Miss Rantavaara begins with four chapters on the influences that made Vir- 
ginia Woolf and her circle, and on the quality and significance of Bloomsbury. 
There is nothing here that will be new to the English reader, though it forms an 
agreeable conspectus. There follows a short chapter in which Virginia Woolf 
and her father are compared as critics. The two had in common a lively sense of 
the man behind the author; a fairly wide range, and a persistent curiosity. It 
seems doubtful whether Virginia Woolf, as Miss Rantavaara implies, surpassed 
Stephen in critical power. She may have had finer perceptions, but the vigour 
of Stephen’s mind, his strong sense, and balanced judgement make him one of 
the few critics whose interest survives their century. Virginia Woolf presum- 
ably will stand or fall by her novels, and these form the subject of Miss Ranta- 
vaara’s seven concluding chapters. She writes sensitively on the novels, of which 
Jacob’s Room was the first to fulfil the idea of representing life as ‘a semi-trans- 
parent envelope’, and The Waves the most elaborate attempt in this method. 
Miss Rantavaara makes careful reference to the findings of ‘Virginia Woolf 
criticism’, and contrives at the right juncture to say something about the basic 
attitudes of the novelist—her specialized range of vision, her aestheticism, her 
transcendental flights, and the determining stresses of her own life. 

It is in bringing out these stresses, in keeping before us the nervous instability 
of Virginia Woolf, her haunting fears and her courage, that Miss Rantavaara 
has most to give. Since this study was published A Writer’s Diary has appeared 
to confirm many of the inferences that are made here. The treatment of this 
theme is sympathetic and firm. The episode of Three Guineas, for instance, is 
dealt with admirably. We are reminded that Virginia Woolf lost her mother at an 
impressionable age: ‘Her repressed mother-worship gradually came to embrace 
womanhood generally. Women became in her eyes martyrs, in need of protec- 
tion...’ (p. 147). Throughout the understanding shown of Virginia Woolf is 
most delicate. The difficulties of her childhood, the appalling series of bereave- 
ments that came in her early years, and her menacing neurosis are never lost sight 
of. Miss Rantavaara even attempts to classify her as a psychological type. The 
layman can easily come to grief in this undertaking. But Miss Rantavaara’s 
account is sensible and convincing, and she has kept it on the periphery, as a 
long footnote. 

It is to be hoped that at some future date Miss Rantavaara will return to 
Virginia Woolf. The present study might well be rounded out (especially the 
rather hurried last chapter) as more information becomes available, and Blooms- 
bury can be discerned in a wider perspective. I regret to say that the English is 
frequently at fault. There are many small points of idiom that could have been 
cleared up before publication. And the number of misprints is disturbing. 
There is, however, a good and, it seems, accurate bibliography. 

HENRY GIFFORD 
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Studies in Intellectual History. By THe History or Ipeas CLus. Pp. viii+ 
225. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. $3.75. 


This book does not describe itself as a ‘Festschrift’ for Arthur O. Lovejoy, but 
it is dedicated to him on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, and, like so many 
of the meetings of his ‘History of Ideas Club’ at Johns Hopkins for the past 
thirty years, it is dominated by his personality and inspired by his example. 
Five years ago I was privileged to pay a brief tribute to Lovejoy, on behalf of 
his English admirers, at a dinner organized by Marjorie Nicolson at Columbia in 
honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. And I am proud and glad to have the 
opportunity, by reviewing this joint production of some of his coadjutors, of 
saluting him once again now. Having met Lovejoy on both my visits to America 
(in 1948 and 1953), and having had the challenging experience of speaking in his 
presence at the History of Ideas Club, I have some first-hand notion of what he 


has meant to Johns Hopkins in particular, and also to America at large, and to - 


scholarship throughout the world. I know how formidable (to use Marjorie 
Nicolson’s apt phrases) are his ‘Prussian-cut hair and goatee’, his ‘clipped’ and 
often ‘devastating’ speech, and his eyes like ‘blue steel’. Nothing superficial or 
specious can survive the touch of his Ithuriel’s spear. I also know and humbly 
value his ‘prodigious knowledge and his extraordinary critical activities’ (to 
quote another member of the Club), and I am grateful for his personal gracious- 
ness and encouragement. 

This collection of essays, written by some of the Club’s earliest members like 
George Boas and Gilbert Chinard, and by later adherents like Harold Cherniss, 
Ludwig Edelstein, and Leo Spitzer, furnishes not only an historical sketch of the 
Club’s activities since its foundation in 1922, but also concrete examples of its 
methods in action. Like the Cambridge Apostles and the Metaphysical Society 
of the last century, the History of Ideas Club has set itself the threefold aim of 
intellectual stock-taking, the pursuit of new truth, and the ‘cross-fertilization’ of 
the various academic departments and disciplines. Specifically, it originated in 
the need of American thinkers, after the First World War, to become more 
conscious of the cultural heritage of which they then began to feel themselves 
the custodians. Thus although, unlike its nineteenth-century prototypes, it has 
not been much concerned with the foundations of belief or the conflict between 
religion and science, it has always been alive to the contemporary relevance of the 
ideas it studied, and has never encouraged the merely sterile kinds of anti- 
quarianism. It has indeed provided the universities of the world with a shining 
example of what can be done to interrelate the separated disciplines and break 
down the barriers of specialization. Oxford and Cambridge, for instance, have 
their clubs and societies, but it is questionable whether they can show anything 
quite like this celestial conclave where, as in a kind of Olympian seminar, the 
gods debate in the presence of selected mortals. 

What are ‘ideas’? What is the ‘history’ of them? Why study it? Questions like 
these are among those raised in this book. George Boas, claiming that the history 
of ideas is more than a mere branch of semasiology (the history of the meanings 
of words), defines ideas as concepts or beliefs, statements of fact or of policy. And 
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he wisely confines their historians to the realm of consciously asserted beliefs, 
advising them to eschew (without ignoring) the question of their alleged sub- 
conscious or material (non-ideal) origin. Harold Cherniss helps us to understand 
what the history of ideas is by illustrating, from the works of some Greek 
philosophers, what it is not. The greatest Greek thinkers, even when they appear 
to chronicle past thinking, are not really explaining the evolution of thought in 
relation to cultural environments. And the lesser writers of the Hellenistic Age 
merely compiled ‘lists of philosophical opinions or sequences of biographies of 
philosophers’. “There can be no real history of philosophy’, says Cherniss, 
‘unless the historian philosophizes, philosophizes within the framework of his 
subject and at the same time keeps his critical faculty detached and vigilant over 
the philosophy which he is re-thinking.’ 

As for the question ‘why study the history of ideas?’ there is perhaps more to 
be said than will be found in these essays. After all, these writers were not called 
upon to vindicate their own pursuit: they could take its value for granted. Ideas 
have sometimes been historically studied in order to escape from their tyranny— 
on the principle that what is explained is explained away. If you know how a 
belief arose and grew you need not believe it yourself. Again, the ideas of former 
ages have been studied as a means of satirizing or exposing those of one’s own 
time; they have been studied, too—as perhaps by Leslie Stephen in his English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century—as a way of discovering what one believes 
or disbelieves oneself. It is clear, however, that one of the chief aims of Lovejoy 
and his school has been to combat muddled thinking and superficial generalizing 
by giving precise meanings to some of the current terms of intellectual history. 
It is well known, for example, that Lovejoy has distinguished sixty-seven 
meanings of ‘Nature’, and discriminated so exactly between the numerous kinds 
of ‘romanticism’ that, as Boas says, ‘there ought to be no further discussion of 
what romanticism really was’. In this way the intellectual historian not only 
becomes more precisely aware of the past, but also (as Philip Wiener shows) more 
alive to all in the present that tends to obscure or threaten the disinterested love 
of truth. And, after all, the sheer joy of the quest is its sufficient justification : ‘it 
is’, as Leo Spitzer says, ‘such insights into both the continuity and variety of 
man’s nature that give [the historian] that divin piacere, that delight worthy of 
the gods, which Vico felt to be the prerogative of the historian.’ 

Space forbids the discussion of these essays individually, interesting though 
they all are. In addition to those already referred to (Boas on ‘Some Problems of 
Intellectual History’, Cherniss on “The History of Ideas and Ancient Philosophy’, 
Spitzer on ‘Language: The Basis of Science, Philosophy and Poetry’, and 
Wiener on ‘Lovejoy’s Réle in American Philosophy’), there is, first, an interest- 
ing discussion by Ludwig Edelstein on “The Golden Chain of Homer’, in which 
the writer shows how this metaphor (made famous by Lovejoy) developed from 
a mythological image into a highly important Neoplatonic symbol of ‘emanation’. 
Spitzer, again, shows how much ‘history of ideas’ is embodied in linguistic forms, 
and how poetry can create another and a golden world by exploiting ‘the pre- 
logical residue in our language’. Chinard, writing of ‘Progress and Perfectibility 
in Samuel Miller’s Intellectual History’, demonstrates that Miller was aware 
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of the important distinction between technical and scientific advance (‘progress’) 
and moral improvement (‘perfectibility’), and saw clearly that man ‘remains a 
weak, imperfect and sinful creature, but for the grace of God’. Temkin, in 
‘An Historical Analysis of the Concept of Infection’, traces the process by which 
primitive notions of ritual pollution were secularized, thi ough those of ‘miasmic’ 
infection, into the modern medical (bacteriological) concept. Bentley Glass 
considers “The Long Neglect of . . . Mendel’s Laws of Inheritance’, and con- 
cludes that this neglect was due, not to any alleged social pressures, but to simple 
failure by Mendel’s successors to understand what he had demonstrated, and also 
perhaps to the ‘idealism’ of such a ‘Naturphilosoph’ as Nageli. Lastly, Dorothy 
Stimson gives a very readable account of the beginnings and later fortunes of the 
History of Ideas Club. 

One final word, for the sake of those who fear the effects of the ‘History of 
Ideas’ method upon literary criticism. Five years ago I found English scholars in 
America divided into two armed camps, one flying the flag of ‘New Criticism’, 
and the other that of ‘History of Ideas’. Last year, however, I found that a 
truce had been patched up, the historians agreeing that history is not evaluation 
and must not masquerade as such, and the critics conceding that without histori- 
cal knowledge criticism may bombinate in a vacuum. Many times, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, had I urged that what we want is both the ‘background’ and the 
critical approaches, and that either without the other is a potential menace. So 
I rejoice to find that the iron curtain is down, and that Boas can now dismiss the 
whole monstrous-seeming issue in these laconic words: “The history of ideas 
(some say) leaves literary value out of account’, but the historian ‘is not writing 
literary criticism or aesthetics. . . . Similarly, the fact that a novel or poem has 
great aesthetic value does not imply that it either has or does not have something 
to say.’ 

BasiL WILLEY 


The Development of English Humor. PartsI and II. By Louis CazaMIAN. 
Pp. viii+421. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1952; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 45s. net. 


This large and handsomely printed volume by one of the most famous of 
French historians of English literature is a republication and continuation of the 
work on English Humor (based on lectures given at University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth) published by Professor Cazamian in 1930. In that work he carried 
his study of English humour up to Chaucer and the Chaucerians of the fifteenth 
century. He has now added a Second Part about three times as long as the First 
developing his study so as to include the Renaissance and the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and devoting three important chapters to Shakespeare’s humour as well as 
others to that of Ben Jonson and other Elizabethan and Jacobean authors. He 
rounds off the work with a very brief survey of humour in the later seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Humour in the sense in which the word is now used in English is an extremely 
elusive concept and is notoriously difficult to define. Professor Cazamian devotes 
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several pages of his first chapter to a brave attempt to find a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of that peculiar department of the comic which in modern English (as in 
certain other languages) is called humour. There is much wisdom and acute 
psychological insight to be found in these pages, though it is a pity they are not 
enlivened and illustrated by a few concrete examples. “We should be imprudent’, 
writes M. Cazamian, ‘to trust the assumption that a study of humor must some- 
how be humorous.’ Still, there is hardly anything so humourless as a solemn, 
abstract discussion of the nature of humour. M. Cazamian stoutly and (in the 
present reviewer's opinion) correctly rebuts the common British belief that 
‘England or rather Great Britain has a monopoly of humor’, but he is probably 
right in his contention that the British ‘evince in their constitution a somewhat 
special affinity with the temper of humor’. They were after all, he very truly 
adds, ‘the nation which first grew aware of the distinctive nature of humor’ and 
were therefore, perhaps, ‘singled out for that discovery by a peculiarity of genius’. 

M. Cazamian’s method is chronological, and this compels him to start with the 
Anglo-Saxons. After a gallant attempt to find traces of humour in Beowulf and 
other Old English poems and prose works, he comes to the rather lame conclusion 
that the Anglo-Saxons ‘were neither brilliantly gifted nor quite destitute’ with 
respect to this quality, which we are apt to think of as so peculiarly (if not ex- 
clusively) English. He passes with obvious relief to the Middle English period 
and to Chaucer. His comments on French medieval humour are admirable, and 
his chapter on Chaucer’s humour, though perhaps rather too thickly studded 
with superlatives, is a most suggestive and delightful contribution to the study 
of the most humorous of all English non-dramatic poets. He rightly stresses 
Chaucer’s originality and (in opposition to some other French critics) his pecu- 
liarly English quality. Nothing could be juster or more neatly phrased than the 
sentence in which he writes of Chaucer: “Through his humanity and his genial 
tone of feeling, he is as a humorist in line with his English successors not his 
French predecessors.’ 

Of the Second Part of the book which starts with the Renaissance and 
the Reformation the most interesting and valuable portions are perhaps the 
study of Shakespeare’s humour, which is full and often illuminating, if not 
very original, and the extremely valuable and interesting attempt to trace the 
development of the use of the word ‘humour’ and the evolution of its modern 
meaning. While his treatment of Shakespeare’s humour is sympathetic and 
thoughtful, the author fails entirely to appreciate the very different humour of 
Marlowe, and is not very successful in his treatment of Ben Jonson, Marlowe’s 
true successor. Marlowe, indeed, is dismissed in a brief paragraph in which The 
Jew of Malta is not even mentioned. In this connexion it is rather disturbing to 
find M. Cazamian coupling Dickens and even Jane Austen with Barrie and 
Kenneth Grahame as examples of fully developed English humour. It suggests 
that he has failed to distinguish between the robust (and even savage) tradition 
of old English humour and the pleasant whimsicality of Peter Pan and The Wind 
in the Willows. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is certainly the scholarly inquiry in 
the last chapter into the development of the meaning of the word ‘humour’ from 
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the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Here good use has been made by the 
author both of the O.E£.D. and the unused slips collected both for that work and 
for the hitherto unpublished ‘Early Modern English Dictionary’, which were 
placed at his disposal. The disentangling of the modern sense of the word from 
the old meaning of a psychological eccentricity is illustrated by a host of relevant 
texts culminating in Sir William Temple’s Essay of Poetry of 1690 with its re- 
markable tribute to Shakespeare’s humour and Corbyn Morris’s important 
essay of 1744 with its differentiation between the ‘Man of Humour’ and the 
‘Humourist’. 

It must be admitted that much of this book reads like a series of lecture notes, 
and the reader sometimes has the impression that the lectures on which it has 
been based have only been partly reorganized for presentation in book form. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser if the author had pruned his material rather 
more severely and omitted some of his notes on the humour of minor authors 
(and the lack of humour in great humourless authors like Bacon). Still, taken as 
a whole, the book must be saluted as a heroic effort by a veteran French scholar 
to deal with a singularly difficult and elusive subject, and there are few students 
of English literature who will not find help and illumination somewhere in its 
pages. There is a good index which will greatly enhance its value as a book of 
reference. Misprints are few, but attention may be drawn to ‘Bandolerian’ for 
‘Baudelarian’ on p. 203 and ‘Brumoralt’ for ‘Brennoralt’ on p. 371. 

V. DE S. Pinto 


SHORT NOTICES 


Swift on his Age. Selected Prose and Verse. Edited by Cotin J. Horne. 
Pp. 203. London: Harrap, 1953. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Horne has deserved well of the student of Swift, whether he be an undergraduate 
who already possesses his copy of A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels, or an older 
student looking for some annotation of the minor pieces. Here are, to represent Swift’s 
views on Manners and Morality, Church and State, English Politics, Preaching and 
Poetry, and Ireland, The Sentiments of a Church of England Man and An Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity, an Examiner, two extracts from The Conduct of the Allies (the only 
abridgement in this selection), A Letter to a Young Gentleman, one Drapier letter, A 
Modest Proposal, A Treatise on Good-Manners, and a chapter of Directions to Servants, with 
as many as twelve of the poems. If this does not contain all that a young student should be 
advised to read, it makes an excellent beginning. The selection is supported by a judicious 
introduction and ample notes, some of them on pieces never annotated before. 


j. &. 


Il pensiero di S. T. Coleridge. By ELio CuINoL. Pp. 142. Venezia: Neri 

Pozza, 1953. Lire 1,000. 

This is in a series (Collezione di Varia Critica) to which the author has already contri- 
buted a monograph on Shelley. The present book, product of a three-year Research 
Fellowship at Reading University, deals with Coleridge as philosopher. It is well docu- 
mented: the documents include unpublished writings, especially the Treatise on Logic, the 
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Notebooks containing parts of the Magnum Opus and others. It passes lightly over the 
early phases, but points out that in his early days Coleridge managed to be both Platonist 
and rationalist. When, in 1801, he became a Kantian, had he to any noteworthy extent 
reached Kant’s position independently? Signor Chinol, disagreeing with Muirhead, 
answers No, and he prints passages of Kant which Coleridge (later, of course) merely 
translated. Did he remain a Kantian? Yes: Coleridge’s mature thought cannot be 
properly understood except in a Kantian context. This, the main argument of the book, 
is not affected by Coleridge’s temporary defection to Fichte and Schelling or by any of his 
criticisms of or differences from Kant, of which the most important is that Coleridge was 
a Platonist with a firm belief in religious intuition—‘il suo concetto di ragione pratica perde 
ogni somiglianza con quello di Kant, diventa il principio di un conoscere intuitivo e 
mistico’. 

This little book with its Latin clarity seems to me to be a very useful contribution to a 
subject which is only slowly emerging from the mists. I have noticed one or two very minor 
mistakes about dates. 


H. M. MarGo.LioutTH 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MacponaLp 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS 


Emma: the awakening from inno- 
LIBRARY 


cence (Joseph M. Duffy, Jr.), 
Vol. xxxvt, No. 2, March 1954 PP- 39-53- 
Swift’s games with language in Structural patterns in Dickens’s 
Rylands English MS. 659 (George Great Expectations (John UH. 
Mayhew), pp. 413-48. Hagan, Jr.), pp. 54-66. 
Tennyson’s mythology. A study of 
Demeter and Persephone (G. Robert 
Stange), pp. 67-80. 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 

Vol. xv, No. 3, Fune 1954 
St. Guthlac of Crowland: a Durham 
incident (Bertram Colgrave), pp.93- ENGLISH StuptEs 
95- Vol. xxxv, No. 3, fune 1954 





Simple or complex? Some prob- 
lems in the interpretation of Shake- 
speare (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 112-15. 


ELH 
Vol. xxi, No. 1, March 1954 


Chaucer’s prologue to pilgrimage: 
the two voices (Arthur W. Hoff- 
man), pp. 1-16. 

The theme of ambition in ‘All’s 
Well That Ends Well’ (Clifford 
Leech), pp. 17-29. 

Mythopoeic activity in the Rape of 
the Lock (Rebecca P. Parkin), 
Pp- 30-38. 


Perceptive contemplation in the 

work of Virginia Woolf (Peter and 

Margaret Havard-Williams), pp. 97- 

116. 

Beowulf gg1/2 (F. Th. Visser), 

pp. 116-20. 

‘Classifying’ which (Goran Karlberg 

and P. A. Erades), pp. 120-3. 
[continued from xxxv. 69-74.] 

Not before the subjunctive (G. 

Kirchner and R. W. Zandvoort), 

pp. 123-5. 

T. S. Eliot’s jewelled unicorns 

(Merete and C. A. Bodelsen), 

pp. 125-6. 
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Vol. iv, No. 2, April 1954 
Sixteenth-century poetry and the 
common reader. The case of 
Thomas Sackville (Donald Davie), 
pp. 117-27. 

Hot irons and fever: a note on some 
of the imagery of King Fohn (E. C. 
Pettet), pp. 128-44. 

Symbol and implication: notes apro- 
pos of a dictum of Coleridge’s (John 
Peter), pp. 145-67. 

States of mind: states of conscious- 
ness (James R. Caldwell), pp. 168- 
79: 

Form in Joyce Cary’s novels (Bar- 
bara Hardy), pp. 180-go. 


Erupes ANGLAISES 

VII Année, No. 2, Avril 1954 
Pauline de Browning (Charles Du 
Bos), pp. 161-4. 

La critique stevensonienne du cen- 
tenaire (13 novembre 1950) (G. 
Miallon), pp. 165-84. 

John Millington Synge devant 
lopinion irlandaise (C. Trividic), 
pp. 185-9. 

Contrasting worlds: a study in the 
novels of Edith Wharton (John 
Harvey), pp. 190-8. 

The Tragicall Raigne of Selimus et la 
conception élisabéthaine de l’athée 
(Jean Jacquot), pp. 199-205. 

Un texte inédit d’Edmund Burke 
jeune homme (P. Baratier), pp. 206- 
12. 


MOopDERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Vol. lxix, No. 4, April 1954 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, and 
the Stour (Robert A. Caldwell), 
PPp- 237-9- 

A reference to music in Chaucer’s 
House of Fame (James B. Colvert), 
PP- 239-41. 

Dryden and Buckingham: the be- 
ginnings of the feud (John Harring- 
ton Smith), pp. 242-5. 
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Essays IN CRITICISM 


Johnson and Macrobius (Charles G. 
Osgood), p. 246. 

Two unpublished letters of Sir 
Walter Scott (Norton Downs), 
PP- 247-9- 

Southey’s borrowings from Celia 
Fiennes (Nat Lewis Kaderly), 
PP- 249-53- 

Plato as Shelley’s audience (Allan 
Gilbert), pp. 253-4. 

An unpublished Shelley reading list 
(Ben W. Griffith, Jr.), pp. 254-5. 


Vol. lxix, No. 5, May 1954 


‘The port of peace’: not death but 
God (Richard L. Greene), pp. 307-9. 


{[15th-century religious translation] 
Miller’s head revisited (B. J. 
Whiting), pp. 309-10. 

Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale, A 3483-6 
(E. T. Donaldson), pp. 310-13. 

An unusual meaning of ‘win’ in 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde 
(David C. Fowler), pp. 313-15. 
Christopher Smart’s heresy (Karina 
Side), pp. 316-19. 

Byron as parodist (C. V. Wicker), 
pp. 320-1. 


MoperRN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 
Vol. xv, No. 1, March 1954 


Tamburlaine’s ‘Discipline to his 
three sonnes’. An interpretation of 
Tamburlaine, Part II (T. M. Pearce), 
pp. 18-27. 

Robert Burton’s ‘Satyricall Preface’ 
(William R. Mueller), pp. 28-35. 
Rasselas and the early travelers to 
Abyssinia (John Robert Moore), 
pp- 36-41. 

Addison’s ‘Imagination’ and the 
‘Gesellschaft der Mahlern’ (F. 
Andrew Brown), pp. 57-66. 


MOoperN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xlix, No. 3, fuly 1954 


A love epistle by ‘Chaucer’ (Rossell 
Hope Robbins), pp. 289-92. 
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Shakespeare’s ‘lost source-plays’ 
(E. A. J. Honigmann), pp. 293-307. 
Dr Pelling, Dr Pell, and Dryden’s 
Lord Nonsuch (Frank Harper 
Moore), pp. 349-51. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. li, No. 3, February 1954 
A Falstaff for the ‘bright’ (Elmer 
Edgar Stoll), pp. 145-59. 
Milton’s Paradise (J. B. Broadbent), 
pp. 160-76. 
The Victorian approach to auto- 
biography (Keith Rinehart), 
pp- 177-86. 
Darkness as a symbol in Katherine 
Mansfield (Celeste Turner Wright), 
PP- 204-7. 

Vol. li, No. 4, May 1954 
Additions and corrections to facts 
about Fielding (Archibald Bolling 
Shepperson), pp. 217-24. 
Logic, lyric, and drama (Frank 
Towne), pp. 265-8. 

[See li. 33] 
Marvell’s “The Nymph Complaining 
for the Death of Her Fawn’: a reply 
(Karina Wiiliamson), pp. 268-71. 
[See l. 97-101] 
On Yeats’s poem ‘Leda and the 
Swan’ (Leo Spitzer), pp. 271-6. 
[See li. 118-29] 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 


38ste Faarg., Afl. 2, 1 April 1954 
The construction of Chaucer’s 
General Prologue (J. Swart), pp. 127- 
36. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 

Vol. lv, Nos. 1-2, 25 February 1954 
Linguistic _class-indicators _—in 
present-day English (Alan S. C. 
Ross), pp. 20-56. 
Two lexical notes: at random— 
cyprine (Tauno F. Mustanoja), 
Pp. 56-59. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
Vol. ix, No. 1, fune 1954 


Henry James’s metaphysical ro- 
mances (Earl Roy Miner), pp. 1-21. 
Meredith’s autobiography and The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond 
(Richard B. Hudson), pp. 38-49. 
Jude the Obscure: Hardy’s symbolic 
indictment of Christianity (Norman 
Holland, Jr.), pp. 50-60. 

Disraeli’s fan mail: a curiosity item 
(Bernard R. Jerman), pp. 61-71. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. i, New Series, No. 5, May 1954 


A suppressed ‘aposiopesis’ in ‘The 
Fight at Finnsburgh’ (Francis 
Berry), pp. 186-7. 

The Middle English ‘The Insects 
and the Miller’ (R. H. Bowers), 
pp. 187-8. 

Chaucer’s ‘wariangles’ (Thomas P. 
Harrison), p. 189. 

Gascoigne and the term ‘sonnet 
sequence’ (William T. Going), 
pp. 189-91. 

Original music to Browne’s Inner 
Temple Masque, and other Jacobean 
masque music (John P. Cutts), 
PP- 194-5. 

‘Henry V’ 1. ii. 103-4 (J. C. Max- 
well), p. 195. 

A passage in ‘Henry VI’, Part 3 
(Joan Rees), pp. 195-6. 

A neglected source of ‘Julius Caesar’ 
(Ernest Schanzer), pp. 196-7. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Fair is foul’ (F. G. 
Schoff), pp. 241-2. 

The 15th-century carol and 
-Christmas (J. Copley), pp. 242-3. 
Duncan, Macbeth, and Jeremiah 
(Norman Nathan), p. 243. 

Two items in the Jonson apocrypha 
(C. F. Main), pp. 243-5. 

The veiled face of Milton’s wife 
(Edward S. Le Comte), pp. 245-6. 
Mathew’s pills and ‘The Pilgrim’s 
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Progress’ 
pp. 246-7. 
Jonathan Swift’s Chester relatives 
(P. D. Mundy), pp. 248-9. 

John Dennis’s ‘Rinaldo and Armida’ 
confused with Handel’s ‘Rinaldo’ 
(Eugene Haun), pp. 249-50. 
Matthew Green, 1696-1737 (H. 
Rossiter Smith), pp. 250-3. 


(Roger Sharrock), 


Dr. Johnson’s use of authorities in 
compiling his Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language (Lindsay Fleming), 
PP- 254-7: 

The Warburton-Edwards contro- 
versy (V. M. Gilbert), pp. 257-9. 


The text of the ‘Biographia Literaria’ 
(George Watson), pp. 262-3. 


George Crabbe’s first appearance in 
print? (M. F. Lloyd Prichard), 
pp. 263-4. 

Blake and Swedenborg (G. E. 
Bentley, Jr.), pp. 264-5. 

Musical settings of Robert Brown- 
ing’s poetry and drama (R. C. Archi- 
bald), p. 270. 


The chapter-titles of ‘Finnegans 
Wake’ (J. S. Atherton), pp. 270-1. 


‘Insula fortunata’ in Jonson’s ‘Every 
Man Out of His Humour’ (William 
W. Main), pp. 197-8. 


Milton’s friendship with Crom- 
well’s grand-daughter (W. Arthur 
Turner), p. 199. 


Aphra Behn, novelist and dramatist 
(1640?-1689) (P. D. Mundy), 
Pp. 199-201. 

Some miscellaneous letters concern- 
ing ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (Alan 
Lang Strout), pp. 216-17. 
Newman on Rousseau: revisions in 
the essay on poetry (Stephen Max- 
well Parvish), pp. 217-19. 

“To crib’-—a possible derivation 
(D. S. Bland), pp. 221-2. 
Spiritualism in ‘Finnegans Wake’ 
(J. S. Atherton), p. 222. 


Vol. t, New Series, No. 6, Fune 1954 
Chaucer’s ‘Lusty Malyne’ (W. 
Arthur Turner), p. 232. 

Spenser and Deloney (William B. 
Bache), pp. 232-3. 

Some notes on Thomas Lupton’s 
‘All for Money’ (T. W. Craik), 
PP: 233-5- 

‘Certain Satires’ and the Hall- 
Marston quarrel (Anthony Caputi), 
pp- 235-6. 

Samuel Rid’s borrowings from 
Robert Greene (Edwin H. Miller), 
pp. 236-8. 


Shakespeare’s use of “The Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth’ (C. A. 
Greer), pp. 238-41. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


CHRONICLE 
Vol. xv, No. 3, Spring 1954 
A letter of advice from the author of 


Cranford to an aspiring novelist 
(Annette B. Hopkins), pp. 142-50. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Vol. lxix, No. 3, Fune 1954 
Ulysses: the myth of myth (Rudolph 
Von Abele), pp. 358-64. 
Melville’s reading of Arnold’s poetry 
(Walter E. Bezanson), pp. 365-91. 
Thackeray’s narrative technique 
(John A. Lester, jr.), pp. 392-409. 
The critical attack upon the epic in 
the English Romantic movement 
(Donald M. Foerster), pp. 432-47. 
The contemporaneity of the Lyrical 
Ballads (Robert Mayo), pp. 486-522. 
The apparition of Mrs. Veal: a neg- 
lected account (Rodney M. Baine), 
PP- 523-41. 
The Tudor history play: an essay in 
definition (Irving Ribner), pp. 591- 
609. 
The Findern anthology (Rossell 


Hope Robbins), pp. 610-42. 
[Middle English] 
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The ‘History of the Kings of Britain’ 
in College of Arms MS. Arundel 
XXII (Robert A. Caldwell), pp. 643- 
54- 

Henry James and Vernon Lee (Leon 
Edel), pp. 677-8. 

An American edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s Poems (William E. Buckler), 
pp. 678-80. 

Coleridge’s prose contributions to the 
Morning Post (Charlotte Woods 
Glickfield), pp. 681-5. 

The Middle English texts of Morgan 
MS. 861 (Curt F. Biihler), pp. 686- 
92. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE 
Anno iv, No. 4, Ottobre-Dicembre 1953 


Morality Play. The Castle of Perse- 
verance, Everyman (Agostino Lom- 
bardo), pp. 267-83. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 


Vol. li, No. 1, Fanuary 1954 


Attitudes and values in The Seafarer 
(Stanley B. Greenfield), pp. 15-20. 
Does the Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue 


contain a link? (Robert F. Gibbons), 
PPp- 21-33. 

Shakespeare’s historical cycle: or- 
ganism or compilation? (E. M. W. 
Tillyard), pp. 34-39; rejoinder 
(Robert Adger Law), pp. 40-41. 
The Dryden-Howard compilation 
(John Harrington Smith), pp. 54-74. 
The ‘refinement’ of Othello in the 
eighteenth-century British theatre 
(Marvin Rosenberg), pp. 75-94. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO STUDIES 


Language and Literature, No. 4, Fuly 
1953 
Plays as literature for an audience 
(George F. Reynolds), pp. 1-51. 
Venus Agonistes (Rufus Putney), 
pp. 52-66. 

[Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis] 
Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard: an inter- 
pretation (Henry Pettit), pp. 67-74. 
Twentieth-century scholarship on 
the songs of Robert Burns (Robert 
Donald Thornton), pp. 75-92. 
Shaw’s criticism of Ibsen: a recon- 
sideration (E. J. West), pp. 101-27. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Fanuary—Fune 1954 


[Unless otherwise stated, London is the place and 1954 the date of each publication.] 


ALLEN, D. C. The Harmonious Vision: 
Studies in Milton’s Poetry. Baltimore; 
London. pp. xx+126. 24s. 

APPENDIX VERGILIANA (ed. Remo Giomini). 
Florence. pp. liv+286. L. 2,500. 

ArTHos, J. On A Mask Presented at 
Ludlow-Castle. By John Milton. Michi- 
gan. pp. x+86. $2.00 

AUSTEN, JANE. Minor Works, ed. R. W. 
Chapmam. pp. vi+474. 215. 


Bosker, A. Literary Criticism in the Age 
of Johnson. [2nd edn. revd.] Groningen. 
Pp. xli+345. 30s. 

BourkE, J. The Sea as a Symbol in English 
Literature. Eton. pp. 44. 55. 6d. 


BRITISH ACADEMY. Proceedings 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1952. pp. xiv+362. 


555. 
Butter, P. Shelley’s Idols of the Cave. 
Edinburgh. pp. 228. 15s. 


Carro.t_, W. M. Animal Conventions in 
English Renaissance Non-Religious 
Prose (1550-1600). New York. pp. 166. 
$3.50. 

Cuaucer, G. The Knight’s Tale, ed. 
J. A. W. Bennett. pp. 206. 6s. 6d. 

CHINOL, E. II pensiero di S. T. Coleridge. 
Venice, 1953. pp. 142. L. 1,000. 

Care, J. Selected Poems, ed. James 
Reeves. pp. xl+144. 7s. 6d. 
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Copurn, K. (ed.) The Letters of Sara 
Hutchinson from 1800 to 1835. 
pp. xxxvili+474. £2. 2s. 

Cooper, C. English Teacher, ed. Bertil 
Sandby. Lund, 1953. pp. cxvi+120. 
Kr. 24. 

Crane, R. S. The Languages of Criticism 
and the Structure of Poetry. Toronto; 
London. pp. xxii+214. 45s. 


Dante, The Purgatorio, tr. S. F. Wright. 
pp. x+147. 10s. 6d. 

DavriL, RoBert. Le Drame de John Ford. 
Paris. pp. 554. No price given. 

Davy, N. British Scientific Literature in 
the Seventeenth Century. pp. 244. 
7s. 6d. 

De Quincey, T. (tr.) Niels Klim by Ludvig 
Holberg, ed. S. Musgrove. Auckland, 
N.Z., 1953. pp. 38. No price given. 

DopssiE, E. V. K. (ed.) Beowulf and Judith. 
pp. c+290. 40s. 

Donne, J. Sermons Vol. VI, ed. E. M. 
Simpson and G. R. Potter. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles; Cambridge, 1953. 
pp. viili+374. $7.50; 56s. 6d. 

Doran, M. Endeavors of Art. Madison, 
Wis. pp. xvi+482. $6.00. 


EarRLY ENGLISH Text Society. The 
Metrical Life of St. Robert, ed. Joyce 
Bazire. 1953. pp. x+148. 25s. 

E.uis-Fermor, U. The Irish Dramatic 
Movement. [2nd edn. revd.] pp. xviii+ 
242. 18s. 

ENGLISH PLacE-NAME Society. Vol. 
XXIV, Part II. The Place-Names of 
Oxfordshire by Margaret Gelling. Cam- 
bridge. pp. 245-518. 30s. 

ErpMAN, D. V. Blake Prophet Against 
Empire. Princeton; London. pp. xx+ 
504. $7.50; 48s. 

Everitt, E. B. The Young Shakespeare 
(Anglistica, Vol. II). . Copenhagen. 
pp. 188. Kr. 27.50. 

EwaLp, W. B. The Masks of Jonathan 
Swift. Oxford. pp. 204. 22s. 6d. 


Fatconer, A. F. (ed.) The Percy Letters. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. pp. xxvi+ 186. 
$4.00. 

FEILING, K. Warren Hastings. pp. xii+ 
420. 305. 

Fretp1nc, H. An Apology for the Life of 
Mrs. Shamela Andrews. Berkeley and 
Los —. 1953- pp. xxxvi+86. 21s. 

FUGLUM, Edward Gibbon: His View of 
Life Conception of History. Oslo; 
Oxford, 1953. pp. 176. Kr. 10.50; 
10s. 6d. 

Fusse_L, P. Theory of Prosody in Eigh- 
teenth-Century England. New London, 
Conn. pp. viii+170. No price given. 


GARDINER, Sir ALAN H. The Theory of 
Proper Names: A Controversial Essay. 
[2nd edn.] Oxford. pp. viii+78. 8s. 6d. 

Geccui, Nico.o. Self-Interest, tr. William 
Reymes, ed. Helen Andrews Kaufman. 
Seattle, 1953. pp. xl+106. $2.00. 

GiTTiIncs, R. John Keats: The Living 
Year. pp. xvi+247. 16s. 

Gorpon, R. K. (tr.) Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
[repr.] pp. xiv+ 334. 6s. 


He ttveit, T. Studies in English Demon- 
strative Pronouns. Oslo, 1953. pp. 138. 
No price given. 

Horn, F. H. (ed.) Literary Masterpieces 
of the Western World. Baltimore; Lon- 
don, 1953. pp. xx+255. $3.50; 28s. 


Jones, H. M. Guide to American Litera- 
ture. Cambridge, Mass.; London, 1953. 
pp. 152. 145. 

JosepH, M. K. Charles Aders. Auckland, 
1953. pp. 44. No price given. 

Jucuku, B. A Bibliographical Study of 
William Blake’s Note-Book. Tokyo, 
1953- PP. 175. 355. 


Knicut, G. W. Byron’s Dramatic Prose. 
Nottingham, 1953. pp. 34. 1s. 6d. 


Levin, H. The Overreacher: A Study of 
Christopher Marlowe. pp. 232. 215. 


MALone Society. The Captives. By 
Thomas Heywood. Ed. Arthur Brown. 
Oxford, 1953. pp. xviii+128. No price 
given. 

— Honourable Entertainments. By 
Thomas Middleton. Ed. R. C. Bald. 
Oxford, 1953. pp. xviii+60. No price 
given. 

MANDEVILLE, B. A Letter to Dion, ed. 
B. Dobrée. Liverpool. pp. x+70. 6s. 

MILTon, J. Complete Prose Works, Vol. I, 


1624-1642, ed. D. M. Wolfe. New 
Haven; London, 1953. pp. xvi+1073. 
82s. 


— Samla Studies in Milton. Gainsville, 
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